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PREFACE. 



XT was an bbaervatksD of one of the wisest of men, ^* that the soul be 
mthoiit knowledge, it is not good." Knowledge, in a great measure, ferms te 
true dignity and happiness of man : It is that by which he hdds an honourable 
rank in the scale of being, and by which he is rendered capable of adding to the 
felicity of his fellow-creatures. Every attempt, therefore, to enlarge itsbounda- * 
ries, and £idUtate its acqaisition,. must be considered as worthy of our attention 
and regard. The present Work is designed to promote these valuable and im- 
portant ends. 

The plan of conveying knowledge by dictionaries has been bog established, 
axid well receive4 in the republic- of letters. A dictionary, ho^rcver, of a refi- 
gious and ecclesiasdcal nature was still a deaderatum in the religious wosld ; for 
although we have had dictionaries which expl^uned scripture terms, yet it b evi- 
dent the^e could not ebibrace the losXaty of the church since Uie sacred canon was 
conchided, nor explain the many terms which have been used; nor, indeed, 
point out the various sects and denominations which have subdsted ance that 
time. I do not mean, by these remarks, to depreciate the valuable Worksabove 
referred to: lam sensible of their exceUendes, andlhave newish to undervalue 
them in order to exalt my own. This Work, however, is of a difierent natuie, 
as the Reader will easily see, if he take the trouble to compare and examine. ^ 

There may, doidjtless, be defects in tins publication which may have escaped 
my attention ; but whoever conaders the various books that must have been con- 
sulted ; the discriminations that were necessaiy to be made ; the patient investi- 
gation required; and the toil of sdecting, transcribmg, and composing, must be 
convinced that it has been attended with no small difficulty. The advanc^es, 
however, which my own mind derived from the Work, aiM the probability of its 
being useful to others, g^atly encouraged me in its prosecution. Besides, to be 
active, to be useful, to do 9omethmg for the good of mankmd, I have always 
con^dered as the honour of an intelligent being. It is not the student wrapt up 
in metaphysical subtiities; it b not the recluse living in perpetual solitude; it is 
not the miser who is continually amassing wealth, that can be considered as the 
greatest ornaments or the greatest blessings to human society : — ^it is rather tlie 
tt»^/tt/ than the «At«i»^ talent that is to be coveted. 



IV PREFACE. 

Pertiaps it may be said, the Work is tinctuied too much ii^th my own senti- 
ments, and that the theology is too antiquated to please a liberal, philosophizing, 
and refined age. In answer to this, I observe, that I could do no other, as an 
honest man, than communicate what I believed to be the truth. It is a false libe« ^ 
rality to acquiesce with every man's opinion, to fiaU in witheveiy man's scheme, 
to trifle with error, or imagine there is no diiBerence between one sentiment and 
anodier ; yet, notwithstanding this declaration, I trust the features of bigotry 
are not easily discernible in this Work; and that, while I have endeavoured to 
carry the torch of Truth in my hand, I have not forgotten to walk in the ppith of « 
Candour. " -** 

It is almost needless here to say, that I have availed myself of all the writings 
of the best and most eminent authors 1 could obtain. Whatever has struck me 
as of importance in ecclesiastical history ; whatever good and accurate ki defi- 
nition ; whatever just views of the passions of the human mind ; whatever terms 
used in the religious world ; and whatever instructive and impressive in the sys- 
tems of divinity and moral'philosbphy, f "have endeavoured to incbq)orate in this 
Work. And in order to prevent its being a dry detail of terms and of dates, I 
have given t^e substance of what has bc^n. generally advanced on each subject, 
and occa$ionelfy selected some of- the most interesting and praotical passages 
foro ottr best and celebratifid'tormons. l-^mst, therefore, it win not only be of 
use to inibrtB^e mind, but impress the h^art ; and thus promote the real good of 
the Reader. The Critic, however, may. be disposed to be severe ; and it wiH, 
perhaps, be easy for him to observe m^rfec^ns. But be this as it may : I can 
assure him i fed myself happy in the idea that ihe Work is nut intended to serv« 
a patHiy,' to eneeurage bigotry, «r ^tvengtben prejudice, but •* for the service of 
Tvach, by one who would be- ^lad to -attend and grace her triumphs ; as her 
«ddSer, tf he has had the honour ta«er^ successfully under her banner ^ or asa 
captive tied to her chariot-wheels, if he- has, though undesignedly, committed 
9Xky oQemoe agamst h^." /^^v afl, however, what {ji leaxi^ed author sai4<^ an- 
other worl^ I say of tliia:*!^" If it have H^rit it wiU g^ ^j^wn .<o.ppf*enty ; if it 

hav^ nwe, Itbe spopcr it fSc^ a^d ji^ fijcgqi: th^^ijjt^er." 

C.B. 
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ABB 

ABBA, a Syriac word, signify- 
ing /VzM^r. It is more particu- 
larly used in the Syriac, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic churches, as a title given 
to the bishops. The bishops them- 
selves bestowed the tide Abbamare 
eminently on the bishop of Alexan- 
dria, which occasioned the people 
to give him the title of Baboy or 
Papa; that is, Grandfather: a title 
which he bore before the bishop of 
Rome. It is a Jewish title of 
honour given to certain Rabbins 
called Tanaites : it is also used by 
some writers of the middle age 
for the superior of a monastery. 
Saint Mark and Saint Paul use this 
word in their Greek, Mark xiv, Z%. 
Rom. viii, 15. Gal. iv, 6, because 
it was then commonly knowji in 
the sjmagogues and the primitive 
assemblies of the christians. It is 
thought by Selden, Witsius, Dod- 
' dridge, and others, that Saint Paul 
alluded to a law among the Jews 
which forbade servants or slaves 
to call their master Abba, or 
Father ; and that the apostle meant 
to convey the idea that those who 
believed in Christ were no longer 
slaves to sin ^ but, being brought 
Vol. I. B 



ABB 

into a state of holy freedom, 
might consequently address God 
as their Father. 

ABBESS, the superiorof an ab- 
bey or convent of nuns. The abbess 
has the same rights and authority . 
over her nuns that the abbots re- 
gular have over their monks. The 
sex, indeed, does not allow her to 
perform the spiritual functions an- 
nexed to the priesthood, where- 
with the abbot is usually invested ; 
but there are instances of some ab- 
besses who have a right, or rather 
a privilege, to commission a priest 
to act for them. They have even 
a kind of episcopal jurisdiction, 
as well as some abbots who are 
exempted from the visitation of 
their diocesan. 

ABBEY, a monastery, govern- 
ed by a superior under the tide of 
Abbot or Abbess. Monasteries 
were at first nothing more than re- 
ligious houses, whither persons re- 
tired from the bustle of the world 
to spend their time in solitude and 
devotion ; but they soon degenerat- . 
ed from their original institution, 
and procured large privileges, 
exemptions, and riches. They 
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prevailed greadyinBritainbefore 
the reformation, particularly in 
England ; and as they increased 
in riches, so the state became 
poor, for the lands which these 
regulars possessed could never 
revert to the lords who gave them. 
These places were wholly abolish- 
ed by Henry VIII. He first ap- 
pointed visitors to inspect into the 
lives of the monks and nuns, which 
were found in some places very 
disorderly; upon which the ab- 
bo^, perceiving their dissolution 
unavoidable, were induced to re- 
sign their houses to the king, who 
by that means became invested 
with the abbey lands : these were 
afterwards granted to different 
persons, whose descendants enjoy 
them at this day : they were then 
valued at 2,853,000/. per annum ; 
an immense sum in those days. — 
Though the suppression of these 
houses, considered in a religious 
and political light, was a great 
benefit to the nation, yet it must 
be owned, that, at the time they 
flourished, they were not entirely 
useless. Abbeys were then the 
repositories as well as the semina- 
ries of learning : many valuable 
books and national records have 
been preserved in their libraries ; 
the only places wherein they could 
have been safely lodged in those 
turbulent times. Indeed, the his- 
torians of this country are chiefly 
beholden to the monks for the 
knowledge they have of former 
national events. Thus a kind Pro- 
vidence overruled even the insti- 
tutions of superstition for good. 
See Monastery. 

ABBOT, the chief ruler of a 
monastery or abbey. At first they 



were laymen, and subject to the 
bishop and ordinary pastors* 
Their monasteries being remote 
from cities,and built in the farthest 
solitudes, they had no share in 
ecclesiastical affairs; but, there 
being ariiong them several persons 
of learning, they were called out 
of their deserts by the bishops, 
and fixed in the suburbs of the ci- 
ties ; and at length in the cities 
themselves. From that time they 
degenerated, and, learning to be 
ambitious, aspired to be independ- 
ent of the bishops, which occasion- 
ed some severe laws to be made 
against them. At length, how- 
ever, the abbots carried their 
point, and obtained the title of 
lord, with other badges of the 
episcopate, particularly the mi- 
tre. Hence arose new distinc- 
tions among them. Those were 
termed mitred abbots who were 
privileged to wear the mitre and 
exercise episcopal authority with- 
in their respective precincts, be- 
ing exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop. Others were 
called cro^2>r^^ abbots, from their 
bearing the crosier^ or pastoral 
staff. Others were styled oecume- 
nical or universal abbots, in imi- 
tation of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople ; while others were term- 
ed cardinal dhhots^ from their su- 
periority over all other abbots. 
At present, in the Roman catho- 
lic countries, the chief distinc- 
tions are those of regular 2inA 
commendatory. The former tale 
the vow and wear the habit of 
their order ; whereas the latter 
are seculars, though they arc ob- 
liged by their bulls to take orders 
when of proper age. 
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ABELIANS, or ABELONiANfit 
a sect which arose in the diocese 
of Hippoo in Africa, and is sup- 
posed to have begun in the reign* 
of Arcadius, ^nd ended in that of 
Theodosius. Indeed, it was not 
calculated for being of any lon^ 
continuance. They regulated mar- 
riage after the example of Abel, 
who, they pretended, was married, 
but lived in a state of continence : 
they therefore allowed each man 
to marry one woman, but enjoin- 
ed them to live in the same state. 
To keep up the sect, when a man 
and woman entered into this soci- 
ety, they adopted a boy and a girl, 
who were to inherit their gpods, 
and to marry upon the same terms 
of not having children, but of 
adopting two of different sexes. 

ABESTA, the name of one of 
the sacred books of the Persian 
Magi, which they ascribe to their 
great founder Zoroaster. The 
Abesta is a commentary on two 
others of their religious books 
called ZendBXkd Pazend; the three 
together including the whole sys- 
tem of the Ignicold, or worship- 
pers of fire. 

ABILITY. See Inability. 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in 
use among the ancients, and still 
practised in several parts of tlie 
world. It consisted in washing the 
body, which was always done be- 
fore sacrificing, or even entering 
their houses. Ablations appear to 
be as old as any ceremonies, and 
exteitoal worship itself. Moses en- 
joined them, the heathens adopted 
them, and Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers have continued them. The 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Jews, all had them. The 



tocient christians had their ablu* 
tions before commumpn, which 
the Romish church still retain be* 
fore their mass, and sometimes af- 
ter* The Syrians, Copts, &c have 
their solemn washings on Good 
Friday ; the Turks also have their 
ablutions, their Ghast, their Wo» 
dou; Aman, &c. 

ABRAHAMITES,anorderaf 
monks exterminated for idolatry 
by Tbeophilus, m the ninth ceii* 
tury. Also the name of another 
sect of heretics who had alopted 
the errors of Paulus» Sec Pau- 

Laic I ANS 

ABSOLUTION signifies aci- 
quittal. It is taken also for that act 
whereby thejiricst declares the sini 
of such as are penitent remitted* 
The Romanists hold absohition a 
part of the sacrament of penance ; 
and the council of Trent and that 
of Florence declare the form or es- 
sence of the sacrament to lie iii 
the words of abs6lution, ^ I ab- 
solve thee of thy sins." Accord* 
ing to this, no one can receive ab- 
solution without the privity, con^ 
sent, and declaration of the priest; 
except, therefore, the priest be 
willing, God himself^ eannot par- 
don any map. This is a doctrine 
afis blasphemous as it is ridiculous. 
The chief passage on which they 
ground their power of absolution 
is that in Johnxx, 23—** Whose- 
soever sins ye remit^ they arc re- 
mitted unto them, and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are re^ 
tained." But this is not to the pur- 
pose ; since this was a special com- 
mission to the apostles themselves, 
and the first preachers of the gos- 
pel, and most probably referred to 
the power he gave them of dis- 
cerii)ng spirits. By virtue of thia 
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po>vcr, Peter struck Annanias and 
Sapphira dead, and Paul struck 
Elimas blind. But, supposing the 
passage in question to apply to the 
successors of the apostles, and to 
ministers in general, it can only 
import that their office is to preach 
pardon to the penitent, assuring 
those who believe that their sins 
tt-e forgiven through the merits o£ 
Jedus Christ ; and that those who 
remain in unbelief are in a state of 
condemnation. Any idea of au- 
thority given to fallible, uninspired 
men to absolve sinners,^ different 
from this, is unscriptural ; nor can 
I see much utility in the terms 
ministerial or declarative absolu- 
tion, as adopted by some divines, 
since absolution is wholly the pre* 
rogative of God ; and the terms 
abovementioned may, to say the 
least, have no good influence on 
the minds of the ignorant and su- 
perstitious. 

ABSTEMII, a name g^ven to 
6uch persons as could not partake 
of the cup of the eucharist, on ac- 
coimt of their natural aversion to 
wine. 

ABSTINENCE, in a general 
sense, is the act of refraining from 
something which we have a pro- 
pension to or find pleasure in. It is 
more particularly used for fasting 
or forbearing of necessary food. 
Among the Jews, various kinds of 
abstinence were ordained by their 
law. Among the primitive christi- 
ans, some denied themselves the 
ose of such meats as were prohi- 
hited by that law ; others looked up- 
on this abstinence with contempt ; 
•as to.which Paul gives his opinion, 
.Romans xiv, 1, 3. The council of 
Jerusalem, which was held by 



the apostles, enjoined the christian 
converts to abstain from meats 
strangled, from blood, from forni- 
cation, and from idolatry. Acts 3cv. 
The spiritual monarchy of the wes- 
tern world introduced ' another 
sort of abstinence, which may be 
called ritual, and consists in ab- 
staining from particular meats at 
certain times and seasons, the rules 
of which are called rogations. If 
I mistake riot^the impropriety of 
this kind of abstinence is cleariy 
pointed out in 1st Tim. iv, 3.— 
In England, abstinence from flesh 
has been enjoined by statute, even 
since the reformation; particularly 
on Fridays and Saturdays, on 
vigils, and on -all days commonly 
called fish days. The like injunc- 
tions were renewed under queen 
Elizabeth ; but at the same time 
it was declared, that this was done 
not out of motives of religion, as 
if there were any difference in 
meats, but in favour of the con- 
sumption of fish, and to multiply 
the number of fishermen and ma- 
riners, as well as to spare the stock 
of sheep. See Fa sting. 

ABSTINENTS, a set of he- 
retics that appeared in France and 
Spain about the end of the third 
century. They are ^upposed to 
have borrowed part of their opi- 
nions from the Gnostics and Ma- 
nichxans, because they opposed 
marriage, condemned the use of 
flesh meat, and placed the Holy 
Ghost in the class of created beings. 

ABYSS, in a general sense, de- 
notes something profound; in its 
literal sense it signifies without % 
bottom ; in a more particular sense, * 
it denotes a deep mass or fund of 
waters. In this last sense the 
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word is used in the Septuagint for 
the water which God created at 
the beginning with the earth, which 
encompassed it round, and which 
our translators render by deep. 
Thus it is that darkness is said to 
have been on the face of the abyssy 
Gen. i, 2. Abyss is also used for 
an immense cavern in the earth, 
wherein God is supposed to have 
collected all those waters on the 
third day, which in our version is 
rendered the seas^ and elsewhere 
the great deep, Abyss^ is likewise 
used to denote the grave or com- 
mon receptacle of the dead, Rom. 
X, 7 ; also hell, or the bottomless 
pit, Luke viii, 31 • Rev. ix, 1. Rev. 
xi, 7» See Deluge. 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, 
that which is established in the 
empire of Abyssinia. They are a 
branch of the Copts, with whom 
they agree in admitting only one 
nature in Jesus Christ, and re- 
jecting the council of Chakedon ; 
whence they are also called Mo- 
nophysites and Eutycbians, which 
see* The Abyssinian chiu-ch is goi- 
vemed by a bishop styled abuna. 
They have (Canons also, and moidcs. 
The emperor has a kind of supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical matters. The 
Abyssinians have at divers times 
expressed an indiiiation to be re- 
conciled to the see of Rome ; but 
rather from interested views than 
any other motive. They practise 
circumcision on females as well as 
males. They eat no meats pro- 
hibited by the law of Moses. They 
observe both Saturday and Sun- 
day sabbaths. Women are oblig- 
ed to the legal purifications. Bro- 
thers marry their brothers' wives, 
&c- On the other hand, they ce- 



lebrate the Epiphany with peculiar 
festivity; have four Lenta; pray 
for the dead; and invoke angeb* 
Images in painting they venerate; 
but abhor all those in relievo, ex- 
cept the cross. They admit the 
apocryphal books and the canons 
of die apostles, as well as the apos- 
tolical constitutions, for genume. 
They allow of divorce, which i^ 
easily granted among them, and 
by the civil judge; nor do their 
civil laws prohibit p<dygamy.-*H 
They have, at least, as manjr mi* 
racles and legends of saints as the 
Romish church. They hold that 
the soul of man is not created; be« 
cause, say they, God finished all 
his works on^the sixth day. Thus 
we see that the doctrines and ri- 
tual of this sect form a strange com- 
pound of Judaism and Christianity^ 
ignorance and supersiitioo. Some, 
indeed, have been at a loss to know 
whether they are most Christians 
or Jews : it is to be feared, how- 
ever, that there is little beside the- 
name of Christianity among them*. 
Should the reader be desirous to 
know more of this sect, he may 
consult Father Lobars Voyage to 
Abyssinia ^, Bruce^s Travels; lu- 
dolpKs Hist, of Ethiopia; andZ>fC^ 
of Arts and ^ciences^ vol. i, p. 15. 
AC ACIANS, a sect of heretics 
in the fourth century; so named 
from Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, 
who denied the Son to be of the 
same substance with the Father, 
though some of them allowed that 
he was of a similar substance. Al- 
so the name of another sect, named 
after Acacius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in the fifth century, 
who favoured the opinions of Eu- 
tyches. See Eutychians. 
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ACADEMICS, a denomma- 
tion given to the cultivators of a 
species of philosophy originally 
derived from Socrates, and after- 
wards illustrated and enforced by 
Plato. The contradictory systems 
which had been successively urged 
upon the world were become so 
numerous, that, from^ a view of 
the variety and uncertainty of hu- 
man opinions, many were led to 
conclude that truth lay beyond the 
reach of our comprehension. The 
* consequence of this conclusion was 
absolute scepticism : hence the ex- 
istence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the preferableness of vir- 
tue to vice, were all held as uncer- 
tain. This sect, with that of the 
Epicureans, were the two chief 
that were in vogue at the time of 
Christ's appearance, and were em- 
braced ajftd supported by persons 
of high rank and wealth. A coji- 
sideration of the principles of these 
two sects [see Epicureans] will 
lead us to form an idea of the de- 
plorable state of the world at the 
time of Christ's birth ; and the ne- 
cessity there was of some divine 
teacher to convey to the mind true 
and certain principles of religion 
and wisdom. Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, is with great propriety called 
the Day Spring from on High, the 
Sun of Righteousness, that arose 
upon a benighted world to dispel 
the clouds of ignorance and error, 
atid discover to lost man the path to 
happiness and heaven* But, as we 
do not mean to enlarge much upon 
these and some other sects, which 
belong rather to philosophy than 
theology, we shall refer the reader 
to BudderCs Introduction to the 
Mistortf of Philosophy ; Stanley's 



Lives; Brucier^s History of Phi^ 
losophy; or (which is more mo* 
dem) EnfieWs Abridgment. 

ACCLAMATIONS, ccclesi- 
astical, were shouts of joy which 
the people expressed by way of ap- 
probation of their preachers. It 
hardly seems credible to us that 
practices of this kind should ever 
have found their way into the 
church, where all ought to be reve- 
rence and solemnity. Yet so it was . 
in the fourth century. The people 
were not only permitted, but some- 
times even exhorted, by the preach- 
er himself, to approve his talents 
by clapping of hands, and loud ac- 
clamatiohs of praise. The usual 
words they made use of were, 
" Orthodox," '^ Third aposde," 
8scc. These acclamations being car- 
ried to excess, and often misplaced, 
were frequently prohibited by the 
ancient doctors, and at length abro- 
gated. Even as late, however, as 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, we find practices that 
were" not very decorous; such as 
loud humming, frequent groaning^ 
strange gestures of the body, &c. 
See articles Dancers, Shakers, 

ACCOMMODATION of 
SCRIPTURE is the application 
of it, not to its literal meaning, but 
to something analogous to it. Thu* 
a prophecy is said to be fulfilled pro*- 
perly when a thing foretold comes 
to pass; and, by way of accommo- 
dation, when ati event happens to 
any place or people similar to what 
fell out some time before to ano- 
ther. Thus the words of Isaiah^ 
spoken to those of his own time, 
are said to be fulfilled in those 
who lived in our Saviour's;—" Yc 
hypocrites, well did Esaias pro* 
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phesy^ &c«: which same words 
St, Paul afterwards accommo- 
dates to the Jews of his time, Is. 
}cxix, 14» Matt, xv, 8. Acts ^ciii, 
41. Great care, however, should 
be taken by preachers who are fond 
of accommodating texts, that they 
first clearly state the literal sense 
of the passage. 

ACCURSED, somethmgthat 
lies under a curse or sentence of 
excommunication. In the Jewish 
idiom, accursed 2iad crucified were 
synonymous : among them, every 
one was accounted accursed who 
died on a tree. This serves to ex- 
plain the (iifficult, passage in Rom. 
ix, 3. where the apostle wishes 
hin:iself accursed after the manner 
of Christ; i. e. crucified^ if hap- 
pily he might by such a death 
save his countrymen. The prepo- 
sition «wo here made use of is used 
in the same sense, 2d Tim. i, 3, 
where it obviously signifies after 
the manner of. 

AC£PHALI, such bishops as 
were exempt from the discipline 
and jjarisdiction of their ordinary 
bishop or patriarch. It was also 
the denomination of certsun sects ; 
1, of those who, in the affair of the 
council of Ephesus, refused to fol- 
low either St. Cyril or John of An- 
tioch ; 2, of certain heretics in the 
fifth century, who, at first, follow- 
ed Peter Mongus, but afterwards 
abandoned him, upon his subscrib- 
ing to the council of Chalcedon, 
they themselves adhering to the 
Eutychian heresy; and, 3, of the 
followers x)f Severus ot Antioch, 
and of all, in general, who, held 
out against the council of Chalce- 
don. 

ACOEMETiE, or Acoemeti, 



an order of monks at Constantino* 

pie in the fifth century, whom the 
writers of that and the following 
ages called Axof/AiTai ; that is. Watch* 
ers, because they performed divine 
service day and night without in- 
termission. They divided them- 
selves into three classes, who alter- 
nately succeeded one another, so 
that they kept up a perpetual course 
of worship. This practice they 
founded upon that passage— 
** Pray without ceasing," Ist 
Thess. V, 17. 

ACOLYTHI, or Acoluthi, 
young people who, in the primitive 
times, aspired to the ministry, and 
for that purpose continually at- 
tended the bishop. In the Romish 
church, Acolythi were of longer 
continuance; but their functions 
were different from those of their 
first institution. Their business 
was to light the tapers, carry the 
candlesticks and the incense pot, 
and prepare the wine and water. 
At Rome there were three kinds; 

1, those who waited on the pope; 

2, those who served in the church- 
es ; 3, and others, who, together 
with the deacons, officiated in other 
parts of the city. 

ACT OF FAITH {Auto da 
Fe)y in the Romish church, is a 
solemn day held, by the Inquisi- 
tion for the punishment of heretics, 
and the absolution of the innocent 
accused. They usually contrive the 
Auto to fall on some great festival, 
that the execution may pass with 
the more awe ; and it is always on 
a Sunday. The Auto da Fe may 
be called the last act of the Inqui- 
sitorial tragedy : it is a kind of 
gaol-delivery, appointed as often 
as a competent number of prison- 
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crs in the Inquisition are convict- 

' ed of heresy, either by their own 
voluntary or extorted confession, 
or on the evidence of certain wit- 
nesses. The process is thus :— ^In 
the morning they are brought in- 
to a great hall, where they have 
pertain habits put on, which they 
are to wear in the procession, and 
by which they know their doom. 
The procession is led up by Domi- 
nican friars ; after which come 
the penitents, being all in black 

- coats without sleeves, and bare- 
footed, with ti wax caudle in their 
hands. These are followed by 
the penitents who have narrowly 
escaped being burnt, who over 
their black coats have flames 
painted, with their points turned 
downwards. Next, come the ne- 
gative and relapsed, who are to 
be burnt, having flames on their 
habits pointing upwards. After 
these come such as profess doc- 
trines contrary' to the faith of 
Rome, who, besides flames point- 
ing upwards, have their picture 
painted on their breasts, with dogs, 
serpents, and devils, all open- 
mouthed, about it. Each prison- 

^ er is attended with a familiar of 
the Inquisition; and those to be 
burnt have also a Jesuit on each 
hand, who are continually preach- 
ing to them to abjure. After the 
prisoners, comes a troop of fami- 
liars on horseback ; and after them 
the Inquisitors, and other officers 
•of the court, on mules : last of all, 
the Inquisitor-general on a white 
horse, led by two men with black 
hats and green hatbands. A scaf- 
fold is erected big enough for two 
or three thousand people ; at one 

, end of which arc the prisoners, at 



the other the Inquisitors. Aftef 
a sermon made up of encomiums 
of the Inquisition, and invectives 
against heretics, a priest ascends a 
desk, hear the scaffold, and, having 
taken the abjuration of the petii- 
tents, recites the final sentence of 
those who are to be put to death, 
apd delivers them to the secular 
arm, earnestly beseeching. at the 
same time the secular power not 
to tduch their bloody or put their 
lives in danger ! ! ! The prisoners, 
being thus in the hands of the ci- 
vil magistrate, arc presently load- 
ed with chains, and earned first 
to the secular gaol, and from 
thence, in an hour or two, brought 
before the civil judge ; who, after 
asking in what religion they in- 
tend to die, pronounces sentence 
on such as declare they die in the 
communion of the church of 
Rome, that they shall be first 
strangled, and then burnt to ash- 
es; on such as die in any other 
faith, that they be burnt alive. 
Both are immediately carried to 
the Ribera, the place of execution, 
where there are as many stakes 
set up as there are prisoners to be 
burnt, with a quantity of dry furze 
about them. The stakes of the 
professed, that is, such as persist' 
in the heresy, are about four yards 
high, having a small board towards 
the top for the prisoner to be seat- 
ed on. The negative and relapsed 
being first strangled and buriit, the 
professed mount their stakes by 
a ladder; and the Jesuits, after 
several repeated exhortations to 
be reconciled to the church, part 
with them ; telling them that they 
leave them to the devil, who is 
standing at their elbow, to receive 
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their aouls^ aod cany diem with 
hijn to the flames of hell. On this 
a great shout is raised ; and the 
cry is, " Let the d9gs^ beards be 
tJMffi/e/". which is done by thrusting 
flaming furzes fastened to long 
poles againsl their faces, till their 
faces are burnt to a coal, which is 
accompanie.d with the loudest ac- 
clamations of joy. At la&t^ fire is 
stt to the furze at the bottom of 
the stake, over which the profess* 
ed are chained so high, that the 
top of the flame seloom reaches 
higher than the seat they sit on ; 
so that they rather seem roasted 
than biumt. There cannot be a 
more lamentable spectacle: the 
suflFerers continually cry out, while 
they are able, " Pity, for the love 
of God !" Yet it is beheld, by all 
sexes and ages, with transports of 
joy and satisfaction.— O, merciful 
God! is this the benign, humane 
religion thou hast given to men ? 
Surely not. If such were the ge- 
nius of Christianity, then it would 
be no honour to be a christian. 
Let us, however, rejoice that the 
time is coming when the demon 
of Pej;secution shall be banished 
out of this our worlds and the 
true spirit of benevolence and can- 
dour pervade the universe ; when 
none shall hurt or destroy, but the 
earth be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea ! See Inquisition. 

ACTION FOR THE PUL- 
PIT.— See Declamation. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 

one of the sacred books of the New 
Testament, containing the history 
of* the infant church during the 
space of twenty-nine or thirty 
Vol. 1. C 



years from, the ascension of our 
Lord to the year of Christ 63. It 
was written by Luke, and address- 
ed to Theophilus, the person to 
whom the evangelist had before 
dedicated his gospel. Tlie style 
of this work, which was originally 
composed in Greek, is much purer 
than that of the other canonical 
writers- For the contents of this 
book, we refer the reader to the 
book itself. 

There have been several acts of 
the apostles, such as the acts of 
Abdias, of Peter, of Paul,St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Andrew, St. 
Thomas, St. Philip, and St. Mat- 
thias ; but they have been all prov- 
edvto be spurious. 

ACTS OF PILATE, a rela- 
tion sent by Pilate to the emperor 
Tiberius concerning Jesus Christ, 
his death, resurrection, ascension, 
and the crimes of which he was 
convicted before him. It was a cus- 
tom among the Romans, that the 
pro-consuls and governors of pro- 
vinces should draw up acts or me- 
moirs of what happened in the 
course of tlieir government, and 
send them to the emperor and se- 
nate. The genuine acts of Pilate 
were sent by him to Tiberius, who 
reported them to the senate j but 
they were rejected by that assem- 
bly, because not immediately ad- 
dressed to them ; as is testified by 
TertuUian, in his ApoL,cap. 5, & 
20, 21. The heiretics forged acts 
in imitation of them ; but both the 
genuine and the spurious are now 
lost. 

ADAMITES, a sectthatsprung 
up in the second century. Epipha- 
nius tells us, that they were called 
Adamites from their pretending to 
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be re-established in the state of in- 
nocence, such ias Adam was at the 
moment of his creation, whence 
they ought to imitate him in going 
naked. They detested marriage ; 
maintainingthat the conjugal union 
would never have taken place up- 
on earth, had sin been unknown. 
This obscure and ridiculous sect 
did not last long. It was, how- 
ever,j-evived with additional ab- 
surdities in the twelfth centur}% 
About the beginriing of the fif- 
teenth century, these errors spread 
in Germany and "Bohemia: it 
found also some partizans in Po- 
land, Holland, and England. They 
assembled in the night ; and, it is 
said, one of the fundamental max- 
ims of their society was contained 
in the following verse : 

Jura, perjura, sccretum proderc noli. 

Swear, forswear, and reveal not the secret. 

ADESSENARIANS,abranch 
of the Sacramentarians ; so called 
from the Latin Adesse^ to be pre- 
sent, because they believed the 
presence of Christ's body in the 
eucharist, though in a manner dif- 
ferent, from the Romanists. 

ADIAPHORISTS,aname giv- 
en in the sixteenth century to the 
moderate Lutherans who adhered 
to the sentiments of Melancthon ; 
and afterwards to those who sub- 
jfcribed the interim of Charles V. 
[See Interim.] The word is of 
Greek origin (a5/a?>of>®-), and signi- 
fies indiiference or lukewarmness. 

ADMIRATIONisthatpassion 
of the mind which is excited by the 
discovery of any great excellence 
in an object. It has by some wri- 
ters been used as synonyinous 
.with surprise and wonder; but it 
is evident they are not the same. 



Surprise refers to something un- 
expected ; wonder, to something 
great or strange; but admiration 
includes the idea of high esteem or 
respect. Thus, we say we admire 
a man's excellencies ; but we do 
not say that we are surprised at 
them. We wonder at an extra- 
ordinary object or event, but we 
do not always admire it. 

ADMONITION denotes a 
hint or advice given to another, 
whereby we reprove him for his^ 
fault, or remind him of his duty. 
Admonition was a part of the dis- 
cipline much used in the ancient 
church : it was the first act or step 
towards the punishment or expul- 
sion of delinquents. In case of pri - 
vate offences, it was performed, 
according to the evangelical rule, 
privately; in case of public of- 
fence, openly before the church. 
If either of those sufficed for the 
recovery of the fallen person, all 
farther proceedings, in a way of 
censure, ceased ; if they did not, 
recourse was had to excommuni- 
cation. — Tit. iii, 10* 1st Thess. v, 
14. Eph. vi, 4. 

ADONAI, one of the names 
of the Supreme Being in the scrip- 
tures. The proper meaning of the 
word is "wy Lords^^ in the plural 
number ; as Adont is my Lord,, in 
the singular. The Jews, who either 
out of respect or superstition do 
not pronounce the name of Jeho- 
vah, read Adonat in the room of 
it, as often as they meet with Je- 
hovah in the Hebrew text. But 
the ancient Jews were'not so scru- 
pulons ; nor is there any law 
which forbids them to pronounce 
the mime of God. 

A DONISTS, a party artiongdi- 
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vines and criticSf who mamtain 
that the Hebrew points ordinarily 
annexed to the consonants of the 
\Vord Jehovah are not the natural 
points belonging to that word, nor 
express the true pronunciation of 
it ; but are the vowel points be* 
longing to the words Adonat and 
Elohtmy applied to the consonants 
of the ineffable name Jehovah, to 
warn the readers, that instead of 
the word Jehovah, which the Jews 
were forbid to pronounce, and the 
true pronunciation of which had 
been long unknown to them, they^ 
are always to read Adonau They 
are opposed to jfekovists^ of whom 
the principal are Drusius, Capel- 
lus, Buxtorf, Alting, and Reland. 

ADOPTlANlSTS,thefollow. 
ers of Felix of Urgil and Elipand 
of Toledo, vvho, towards the end 
of the eighth century, advanced the 
notion that Jesus Christ in his hu- 
man nature is the Son of God, not 
by nature but by adoption. 

ADOPTION, ap act whereby 
any person receives another into his 
family, owns him for his son, and 
appoints him his heir. 2. Spiritual 
adoption is an act of God's Zrte 
grace, whereby we are received 
into the number, and have a right 
to all the privileges of the sons of 
God. — 3m Glorious^is that in which 
the saints, being raised from the 
dead, are at the last day solemnly 
owned to be tlie children of God, 
and enter into the full possession 
of that inhei'itance provided for 
them, Rom. viii, 19, 23. Adoption 
is a word taken from the civil law, 
and was mu.ch in use among the 
Romans in the apostles' timej 
when it was a custom for persons 
who had no children of tl\eir own, 



and were possessed of an estate, 
to prevent its being divided, or de- 
scending to strangers, to make 
choice of such who were agreea- 
ble to them, and beloved by them, 
whom they took into this political 
relation of children ; obliging them 
to take their name upon them, 
and to pay respect to them as 
though they were their natural pa- 
rents, and engaging to deal with 
them as though they had been so ; 
and accordingly to give them a 
right to their estates, as an inherit- 
ance. This new relation, founded 
in a mutual consent, is a bond of 
affection ; and the privilege arising 
from thence is, that he who is in 
this sense a father, takes care of 
and provides for the person whom 
he adopts, as though he were his 
son by nature ; and therefore civi- 
lians call it an act of legitimation,^ 
imitating nature, or supplying the 
place of it. 

It is easy, then, to conceive the 
propriety of the term as used by 
the apostle in reference to this act, 
though it must be confessed there 
is some difference between civil 
and spiritual adoption. Civil adop- 
tion was allowed of and provided 
for the relief and comfort of those 
who had no children ; but in spi- 
ritual adoption this reason does 
not tippear. The Almighty was 
under no obligation to do this ; 
for he had innumerable spirits 
whom he had created, besides his 
own Son, who had all the perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, who was 
the object of his delight, and who is 
styled the heir of all things, Heb. i, 
3. When men adopt, it is on ac- 
count of some excellency in the 
persons who are adopted ; thus 
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Pharaoh's daughter adoptedMoses 
because he was exceeding fair, 
Acts vii, 30, 21 ; and Mordecai 
adopted Esther because she was 
his uncle's daughter, and exceed- 
ing fair, Esth. ii, 7: but man has 
nothing in him that merits this 
divine act, Ezek. xvi, 5. In civil 
adoption, though the name of a 
son be given, the nature of a son 
may not : this relation may not ne- 
cessarily be attended with any 
change of disposition or temper. 
But in spiritual adoption we are 
made partakers of the divine ' na- 
ture, and a temper or disposition 
given us becoming the relation- 
ship we bear, Jer. iii, 19. 

Much has been said as to the 
time of adoption. Some place it 
before regeneration, because it is 
supposed that we must be in the 
family before we can be partakers 
of the blessings of it. But it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of one before 
the other ; for although adoption 
may seem to precede regeneration 
in order of nature, yet not of time ; 
they may be distinguished, but 
cannot be separated. . *' As many 
as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his 
name," John i, 12. There is no 
adoption, says the great Charnock, 
without regeneration. " Adop- 
tion," says the same author, " is 
not a mere relation : the privilege 
and the image of the sons of God 
go together. A state of adoption 
is never without a separation from 
defilement. Cor. ii, 17, 18. The 
new name in adoption is never 
given till the new creature be 
formed.' ' As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, th^y are the 



sons of God,' Rbm. vHi, 14. Yet 
these are to be distinguished. Re- 
generation, as 2i physical act, gives 
us a likeness to God in our na- 
tvire ; adoption, as a legal act, 
gives us a right to an inheritance- 
Regeneration makes us formally 
his sons, by conveying a principle. 
Pet. i, 23; adoption makes us 
relatively his sons, by conveying 
a power, John i, 12. By the one 
we are instated in the divine aifec- 
tion ; by the other we are partakers 
of the divine nature." 

The privileges of adoption are 
every way great and extensive. 1. 
It implies great honour. They have 
God^s name put upon them, and 
are described as " his people call- 
ed by his name," 2d Chron. vii, 
14. Eph. iii, 15. They are no lon- 
ger slaves to sin and the world ; 
but eihancipated from its dread- 
ful bondage, are raised to dignity 
and honour. Gal. iv, 7. 1st John 
iii, 1, 2. — 2. Inexhaustible provi- 
sion and riches. They inherit all 
things, Rev. xxi, 7. All the bles- 
sings of a temporal kind that are 
for their good shall be given thpin, 
Ps-*lm Ixxxiv, 11. All the bles- 
sings of grace are treasured up in 
Jesus Christ for them, Eph. i, 3. 
All the blessings of glory shall be 
enjoyed by them, Col. 1, 27. " All 
things areyour's, "says the apos- 
tle, "whether Paul, or ApoUos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things 
to come, all are your's," 1st Cor. 
iii, 22. — 3. Divine protection. "In 
the fear of the Lord is strong con- 
fidence, and his children shall have 
a place of refuge," Prov. xiv, 26. 
As the master of a family is en- 
gaged to defend and secure all 
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nnder his roof and comlntCted to 
his care, bo Je«U6 Chrigt is engaged 
to protect Mid defend his people* 
^ They shall dwell in a peaceable 
hE^hatioD, and in sure dwellings, 
andqaiet resting places^'' is. xxxii, 
18. Heb. i, 14s — 4. UmpmJMle 
feUcittf* They enjoy die most inti- 
mate communion with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
They have access to his throne at 
all times, and under all circum- 
stances. They see divine wisdom 
regulating every affair, and ren- 
dering every thing subservient to 
their good, Heb. xii, 6 to 1 1. The 
laws, the liberty, the privileges^ 
the relations, the provisions, and 
the security of this family, arc alji 
sources of happiness } but especial^ 
ly the presence, the approbation^ 
and the goodness of God, as the 
governor thereof, afford joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, Jlst 
Pet. i, 8. Prov. iii, 17. Heb. iv, 
16. — 5. Eternal glory. In some 
cases, civil adoption might be 
made null and void, as among the 
Romans, when against the right 
of the pontifex, .and without the 
decree of the college; but spirit- 
ual adoption, as it is divine as to 
its origin, so it is perpetual as to 
its duration. " The Son abideth in 
the house for ever," John viii, 35. 
*^ The inheritance of the saints is 
incorruptible, undefiled, and never 
fadeth away," 1st Pet. i, 4. " Now 
are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yc^t appear what we shall 
be : but we know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is," 1st' 
John iii, 2. In the present state 
we are as children at school ; but 
in heaven we shall be as children 



at home, where we shall always 
behold the face of our heavenly 
Father, for ever celebrating his 
praises, admiring has perfections, 
and enjoying his presence. ^^ So 
shall we be ever with the Lord," 
1st Thess. iv, 17. 

Hie evidences of adopHion arc, 
1. Renunciation of all former de- 
pendencies. When a child i« adopt- 
ed, he relinquishes the ofcject of 
his past confidence, and submits 
himself to the will and pleasure 
of the adopter; so they who are 
brought into the family of God, 
will evidence it, by giving up every 
other object so far as it interferes 
with the will and glory of their 
heavenly Father. ** Ephr^im shall 
say, what have I to do. any more 
with idols?" Hos.xiv, 8. " Other 
lords have had dominion over us ; 
but by thee only will we make 
mention of thy name," Is. xxvi, 
13. Matt, xiii, 45, 46. Phil, iii, 
8. — 2. Affection. This may not 
always apply to civil adoption, but 
it always does to spiritual. The 
children of God feel a regard for 
him above every other object. His 
own excellency, his unspeakable 
goodness to them, his promises of 
future blessings, are all grounds of 
'the strongest love. " Whom have 
I in heaven but thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire 
besides thee," Psalm Ixxiii, 25. 
" Thou art my portion, saith my 
soul, therefore will- I hope in 
thee," Lam. iii, 24. Luke vii, 47. 
Ps. xviii, 1. — 3. Access to God 
xvith a holy boldness. They who 
are children by adoption are sup- 
posed to have the same liberty of , 
access as those who are children 
by nature ; so those who are par- 
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takers of the blessings of spiritual 
adoption will prove it by a reve- 
rential yet familiar address to the 
Father of spirits: they will con- 
fess their unworthiness, acknow- 
ledge their dependance, and im- 
plore the mercy and favour of 
God. "« Because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying Ab- 
ba, Father," Gal. iv, 6. " Through 
Jesus Christ we have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father," Eph. ii, 
18. Having such a privilege, they 
come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that they may obtain mercy, and 
And grace to help in time of 
need, Heb. iv, 16, — 4-. Obedi- 
ence* Those who are adopted in- 
to a family must obey the laws of 
that family; so believers prove 
themselves adopted by their obe- 
, dience to the word and ordinances 
of God. " Ye are my friends, if 
ye do whatsoever I comniand 
you," John xv. 14. " Whoso keep- 
eth his word, in' him verily is the 
love of God perfected: hereby 
know we that we are in him. He 
that saith he abideth in him, ought 
himself also to walk even as he 
walked" 1st John ii, 4, 5. — 5. 
Patient yet joijful expectation of the 
inheritance. In civil adoption, in- 
deed, an inheritance is not always 
certain ; but in spiritual adoption 
it is. ^-^ To them who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek 
for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, eternal life," Rom. ii, 7. 
" We look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which 
are^not seen; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eter- 
nal," 2d Cor. iv, 18. Rom. vi,23. 



Heb. xi, 26, .27. From the consi^ 
deratipn of the whole of this doc- 
trine, we may learn that adop^oo 
is an act of free grace through Je- 
sus Christ, Eph. i. 5. Applied 
to believers by the Holy Spirit, 
Gal. iv, 6. Rom. viii, 15, 16. A 
blessing of the greatest importance, 
1st John iii, L, and lays us under 
an inviolable obligation of submis- * 
siony Heb. xii, 9, imitation^ Eph. 
v, 1, and dependance^ Matt, vi, 32. 
See Rtdgley's and GiWs Body of 
Div.y art. Adoption i Charnock^s^ 
Works J vol. ii, p. 32-72; FhvePs 
Works^ vol. ii, p. 601; Brown^s 
System of Nat. and^Rev. Religior^ 
p. 442 ; Witsii Oecon, Foed.y p. 165* 
ADORATION, the act of ren- 
dering Divine honours, including 
in it reverence, esteem, and love: 
this is called supreme, or absolute. 
The word is compounded, of acfy 
" to," and osy oris^ " mouth ;" and 
literally signifies to apply the hand 
to the mouth, " to kiss the hand;'* 
this being, in the eastern coun- 
tries, one of the great marks 6f re- 
spect and submission. See Job 
xxxi, 26, 27. The attitude of ado- 
ration, however, we find, has not 
been confined to this mode. Stand- 
ing, kneeling, uncovering the Head^ 
prostration, bowing, lifting up the 
eyes to heaven, or sometimes fix- 
ing them upon the earth with the 
body bending forward ; sitting with 
the under parts of the thighs rest- 
ing on the heels, have all been 
used, as expressive of veneration 
and esteem. Whatever be the 
Form, however, it must be remem- 
bered, that adoration, as an act of 
worship, isduetoGod alone. Matt. 
iv, 10. Acts X, 25, 26. Rev. xix, 
10. Tbere is, 2> what may be 
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tailed adoratton human, or paying 
homage or respect to persons of 
great rank and dignity. This has 
been performed by bowing, bend- 
ing the knee, falling on tfie face. 
The practice of adoration may be 
said to b^ still subsisting in Eng- 
land, in the ceremony of kissing 
the king's or queen's hand; and in 
serving them at table, both being 
performed kneeling on one knee. 
There is also, 3, adoration rela- 
tive^ which consists in worship 
paid to^aii object as belonging to 
or representative of another. In 
this sense the Romanists profess 
to adore the cross not simply or im- 
mediately, but in respect of Jesus 
Christ, whom they suppose to be on 
It. This is generally, however, con- 
sidered by Protestants as coming 
little shortof idolatry. See Idola* 

TRY. 

ADVERSARY, one who sets 
himself in opposition to another: 
one of the names of Satan. See 
Satan. 

ADVERSITY, a state which 
is opposite to our wishes, and the 
cause of sorrow. It stands opposed 
to prosperity. See Affliction. 

ADULTERY, an unlawful 
commerce between one married 
person and another, or between a 
married and unmarried person. 2. 
It is also used in scripture for idol- 
atry, or departing from the true 
God, Jer. iii, 9. — 3. Also for any 
speciesof impurity or crime against 
the virtue of chastity. Matt, v, 28. 
—4. It is also used in ecclesiastical 
writers for a person's invadingor in- 
truding into a bishopric during the 
former bishop's life. — ^5.-The word 
is also used in anciont customs for 
the punishmenrcr fine imposed for 



that oflfence, or the privilege of pro- 
secuting for it«— Although adulte- 
ry is prohibited by the law of God, 
yet some have endeavoured to ex- 
plain away the moral turpitude of 
it; but it is evident, ob«cr\'csPalcy, 
that, on the part of the man who 
solicits the chastity of a married 
woman, it certainly includes the 
crime of seduction, and is attend- 
ed with mischief still more exten- 
sive and complicated: it creates a 
new sufferer, the injured husband, 
upon whose affection is inflicted 
a wound the most painful and in- 
curable that human nature knows. 
The infidelity of the woman is ag- 
gravated by cruelty to her chil- 
dren, who are generally involved 
in their parentis shame, and al- 
ways made unhappy by their quar- 
rel. The marriage vow is wit- 
nessed before God, and accom- 
panied with circumstances of so- 
lemnity and religion which ap- 
proach to the nature of an oath. 
The married oflFender, therefore, 
incurs a crime little short of per- 
jury, and the seduction of a mar- 
ried woman is little less than su- 
bornation of perjury. But the 
strongest apology for adultery is, 
the prior transgression of the other 
party ; and so far, indeed, as the 
bad effects of adultery are antici- 
pated by the conduct of the hus- 
band or wife who offends first, the 
guilt of the second oflFender is 
extenuated. But this can never 
amount to a justification, unless 
it could be shewn that the obliga- 
tion of the marriage vow. depends 
upon the condition of reciprocal 
fidelity ; a construction which ap- 
pears founded neither in expedi- 
ency, nor in terms of the vow. 
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nor in the design of the legislature, 
which prescribed the marriage rite. 
To consider die piFence upon the 
footing of provocatian^ therefore, 
can by no nfieaus vindicate retalia* 
jioft. "ThQushak npt commit adul- 
tery," it must be ever remember- 
ed, was an interdict delivered by 
God himself. This crime has 
been punished in almost all ages 
and nations. By the Jewish law 
it was punished with death in both 
parties, where either the woman 
was married, or both. Among the 
-£gyptians« adukery in the man 
was punished by a thousand lashes 
with rods, and in the woman by 
the loss of her npse . The Greeks 
put out the eyes of the adulterers. 
Among the Romans, it was punish- 
ed by banishment, cutting off the 
ears, noses, and by sewing the 
adulterers in sacks, and throwing 
them into the se^a ^ ^cour^ng, burn- 
ing, &c« In Spain and Poland they 
were almost as seyere. The Sax- 
ons formerly burnt the adulteress, 
and over her as^hes erected a gib- 
bet, whereon the adulterer was 
hanged. King Edmund, in this 
iitigdom, ordered adulteiy to be 
punished in the same manner as 
homicide. Canute ordered the 
man to be banished, and the wo- 
man to have her nose and ears cut 
off, . Modern punishments, in dif- 
ferent nations, do not seem to be 
so severe. In Britain it is reckon- 
ed a spiritual offence, and is cog- 
nizable by the spiritual courts, 
where it is punished by fine and 
penance. See Paley*s Moral and 
Political Philosophy^ p. 309, vol. i, 
12th edition. 

AERIANS, a branch of Arians 
in the reign of Constantine, who 



held that there was no difference 
between bishops and priests; a 
doctrine maintained by many mo- 
dern divines^ paiticularly of the 
presbyterian and reformed church- 
es. The sect received its denomi- 
nation from Aerius, who founded 



his doctrine on 1st Tim. iv, 14. 



Sec Episcopacy. 

AETIANS, those who main- 
tained that the Son and Holy Ghost 
were in all things dissimilar to the 
Father. They received their name 
from Aetius, one of the most zeal- 
ous- defenders of Arianism, who 
was born in Syria, and flourished 
about the year J36. Besides the 
opinions which the Aetians held 
in common with the Arians, they 
maintained that faith without works 
was sufficient to salvation ; and that 
no sin, however grievous, would 
be imputed to the faithful. Aetius, 
moreover, affirmed that what God 
had conceded from the apostles, 
he had revealed to him. 

AFFECTION, in a philosophi- 
cal sense, refers to the manner in 
which we are affected by any thing 
for a continuance, whedier painful 
or pleasant; but, in the most com* 
men sense, it may be defined to 
be a settled bent of mind towards 
a particular being or thing. It 
holds a middle place between dis^^ 
position on the one hand, and pas-- 
sion on the other. It is distin- 
guishable from disposition^ which, 
being a branch of one's nature ori- 
ginally, must exist before there 
can be any opportunity to exert 
it upon any particular object; 
whereas affection can never be ori- 
ginal, because, having a special 
relation to a particular object, it 
cannot exist till the object have 
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once, at least, been presented, (t 
is also distinguishable homfiassiony 
which, depending on the real or jj 
ideal presence of its object, va- 
nishes with its object; whereas af- 
Tection is a lasting connextion, and, 
like other connextions, subsist even 
when we do not think of the ob- 
ject* [See Disposition and Pas- 
sion.] The aiTccdons, as they res- 
pect religion, deserve in this place 
a little attention. They may be | 
defined to be the " vigorous ^nd ; 
sensible, exercises of the inclina- 
tion and will of the soul towards 
religious objects." Whatever ex- 
tremes stoics or enthusiasts have 
run into, it is evident that the ex- 
ercise of the affections is essential 
to the existence of true religion. 
It is true, indeed, " that all affec- [ 
tionate devotion is not wise and: 
rational ; but it is no less true, 
that all wise and rational devotion 
must be affectionate." The affec- 
tions are the springs of action ; 
they belong to our nature, so 
that, with the hi^est perceptions 
of truth and religion, we should 
be inactive without them. They 
have considerable influence on men 
in the common concerns of life ; 
how much more, then, should they 
operate in those important objects 
4hat relate to the Divine Being, 
the immortality of the soul, and 
the happiness or misery of a future 
state ! The religion of the most 
eminent saints has always consist- 
ed in the exercise of holy affec- 
tions. Jesus Christ hitnself af- 
fords us axi example of the most 
lively Mid vigorous affections ; and 
we have every reason to believe 
that the employment of heaven 
consists in the exercise of them. 
Vol. I. D 



In addition to all which, the scripr 
tures of truth teach us,thatrel»jjion 
is nothing, if it occupy not the af- 
fections, Deut. vi, 45. Deut. xxx^ 
6. Rom. xii, 11. 1st Cor. xiii, 13* 
Ps. xxvii; 14. 

A distinction, however, must be 
made between what may be mere 
ly natural^ and what is truly spirt-* 
tuaL The affections may be ex- 
cited in a natural way under ordi- 
nances by a natural impression^ 
Ezek. xxxiii, 32 ; by a natural 
sympathy^ or by the natural tempC" 
rament^ot our constitution. It is 
no sign that our affections are spi- 
ritual because they are raised very 
high ; produce great effects on the 
body ; excite us to be very zealous 
in externals; to be always con- 
versing about ourselves, &c. These 
things are often found in those 
who are only mere professors of 
religion. Matt, vii, 21, 22. 

Now, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther our affections are excited in 
a spiritual manner, we must en- 
quire whether that which moves 
our affections be truly spiritual; 
whether our consciences be alarm- 
ed, and our hearts impressed; 
whether the judgment be enlight- 
ened, and we have a perception of 
the moral excellency of divine 
things ; and, lastly, whether our 
affections have a holy tendency, 
and produce the happy effects of 
obedience to God, humility in our- 
selves, and justice to our fellow 
creatures.-*— As this is a subject 
worthy of close attention, the rea- 
der may consult Lord Kairn^s Ele*- 
ments of Criticism^ v. ii, p. 517 ; 
Edwards on the Affections ; Pike 
and Hayward'^s Casts of Consci-' 
ence ; Watts^s Use and Abuse of the 
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Passions; 3:P']^aurin^s Essays^ sect. 
5 and 6, where this subject is mas- 
terly handled. 

AFFLICTION, that which 
causes a sensation of pain. Calami' 
ty or distress of ariy kind. The af- 
flictions of the saints are repre- 
sented in the scripture 2i'& appointed^ 
1st Thess. iii, 3. Jpb v, 6, 7; nume- 
rous^ Ps. xxxiv, 19; transient^ 2(1 
Cor. iv, 17. Heb. x, 37 j and when 
sanctified, beneficial^ 1st Pet. i, 6. 
Ps. cxix, 67, 71. They wean from 
the world ; worl^ submission ; pro- 
duce,humllity ; excite to diligence ; 
stir up to prayer ; and conform us 
to the Divine image. To bear 
them with patience, we should con- 
sider our own unworthiness ; the 
design of God in sending them ; 
the promises of support under them; 
and the real good they are pro- 
ductive of. The afflictions of a 
good man, says an elegant writer, 
never befal without a cause, nor 
are sent but upon a proper errand. 
These storms are never allowed to 
rise but in order to dispel some 
noxious vapours, and to restore sa- 
lubrity to the moral atmosphere. 
Who that for the first time beheld 
the earth in the midst of winter 
bound up with frost, or drenched 
in floods of rain, or covered with 
snow, would have imagined that 
Nature, in this dreary and torpid 
state, was working towards its own 
renovation in the spring ? Yet we 
by experience know that those vi- 
cissitudes of winter are necessary 
for fertilizing the earth ; and that 
under wintry rains and snows lie 
concealed the seeds of those roses 
that are to blossom in the spring ; 
of those fruits that are to ripen in 
the summer ; and of the corn and 



wjne which are in harvest to make 
glad the heart of man. It would 
be more agreeable to us to be al- 
ways entertained with a fair and 
clear atmosphere, with cloudless 
skies, and perpetual sunshine ; yet 
in such climates as we have most 
knowledge of, the earth, were it 
always to remain in such a state, 
would refuse to, yield its fruits j 
and, in the midst of our imagined 
scenes of beauty, the starved in- 
habitants would perish for want of 
food. Let us, therefore, quietly 
submit to providence. Let us 
conceive this life to be the winter 
of our existence. Now the rains 
must fall, and the winds must 
roar around us ; but, sheltering our- 
selves under Him, who is the " co- 
vert from the tempest," let us 
wait with patience till the storms 
of life shall terminate in an ever- 
lasting calna. Blair^s Ser,^ vol. v, 
ser. 5 ; Vincent^ Case^ and Adding- 
ton^ on Affiction ; WiUisorCs affict- 
ed MarCs Companion. 

AGAPiE, or Love Feasts 
(from ayawn^ "love"),feasts of cha- 
rity among the ancient christians, 
when liberal contributions were 
made by the rich to the poor. St. 
Chrysostom gives the /ollowing 
account of this feast, which he de- 
rives from the apostolic practice. 
He says, — "The first christians 
had all things in common, as ^ve 
read in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
but when that equality of posses- 
sions ceiased, as it did even in the 
apostles' time, the Agape or love 
feast was substituted in the room 
of it. Upon certain days, after 
partaking of the Lord's supper, 
they met at a common feast; the 
rich bringing provisions, and the 
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poor, who had nothing, being in- 
^ vited." It was always attended 
with receiving the holy sacrament ; 
but there is some difference be- 
tween the ancient and modem in - 
teqjreters as to the circumstance 
of time ; viz. whether this feast was 
held before or after the commu- 
nion. St. Chrysostom is of the 
latter opinion; the learned Dr. 
Cave of the former. These love 
feasts, during the three first cen- 
turies, were held, in the church 
without scandal or offence ; but in 
after-times the heathens began to 
tax them with impurity. This gave 
occasion to a reformation of these 
Agapes. The kiss of charity, with 
which the ceremony used to end, 
was no longer given between dif- 
ferent sexes ; and it was ei^pressly 
forbidden to have any beds or 
couches for the conveniency of 
those who should be disposed to 
eat more at their ease. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, the 
abuses committed in them became 
so notorious, that the holding them 
(in churches at least) was solemn- 
ly condemned at the council of 
Carthage in the year 397. At- 
tempts have been made, of late 
years, to revive these feasts ; but 
in a different manner frbm the pri- 
mitive custom, and perhaps, with 
little edification. They are, how- 
ever, not very general. 

AGAPETiE, a name given to 
certain virgins and widows, who in 
the ancient church associated them- 
selves with and attended on eccle- 
siastics, out of a motive of piety 
and charity. See Deaconesses. 

AGE ND A, among divines and 
philosophers, signifies the duties 



which a man lies under an obliga- 
tion to perform: thus we meet 
with the agenda of a christian, or 
the duties he ought to peribrm, in 
opposition to the credenda^ *or 
things he is to believe. It is also 
applied to the service or office of 
the cliurchi and to church books 
compiled by public authority, pre- 
scribing the order to be observed ; 
and amounts to the|Same as ritual, 
formulary, directory, missal, &c. 

AGENT, that which acts : op- 
posed to patient^ or that which is 
acted upon. 

AGE NTS, moral. See Moral 
Agent. 

AGNOETiE (from «y»*v, *<to 
beMgnorant of'), a sect which ap- 
peared about 3/0. They called in 
question the omniscience of God ; 
alleging that he knew things past 
only hy memory, and things fu- 
ture only by an uncertain presci- 
ence. There arose another sect of 
the same name in the sixth centu- 
ry, who followed Themistius, 
deacon of Alexandria. They main- 
tained that Chri&t was ignorant of 
certain things, and particularly of 
the time of the day of judgment. 
It is supposed they built their 
hypothesis on that passage in Mark 
xiii, 32 — " Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man ; no, not 
the angels ,which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father." 
The meaning of which, most pro- 
bably, is, that this was not known 
to the Messiah himself in his hu- 
man nature, or by virtue of his 
unction, aS any part of the'^myste- 
ries he was to reveal ; for, consi- 
dering him as God, he could not 
be ignorant of any thing. 
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AGNUS'DEI, in the church of 
Rome, a cak« of wax, stamped 
tvith the figure of a lamb support- 
ing the banner of the cross. The 
name literally signifies, " lamb of 
God." These cakes, being con? 
secrated by the pope with great so- 
lemnity, and distributed among 
the people, are supposed to have 
great virtues. They cover them 
with a piece of stuff cut in the form 
of an heart, and carry them very 
devoutly in their processions. The 
Romish priests and religious de- 
rive considerable pecuniary advan- 
tage from selling these agnus dei 
to some, and presenting them to 
others. 

- AGONISTICI, a name given 
by Donatus to such of his disciples 
as he sent to fjurs, markets, and 
other public places, to propagate 
hi^ doctrine. They were called 
AgOnistrci from the Greek ayov 
«' combat," because they were sent, 
as it were, to fight and subdue the 
peoplcto their opinions. See Do- 

NATIST. , 

AGONYCLITiE, a sect of 
christians in the seventh century, 
who prayed always standing, as 
thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AGYNIANI, a sect which ap- 
peared about 694.* They condemn- 
ed all use of flesh and marriage as 
not instituted by God, but introduc- 
ed at the instigation of the devil. 

AL ASC ANI, a sect of Anti-lu- 
therans in the sixteenth century, 
whose distinguishing tenet, be- 
sides their denying baptism, is 
said to have been this, that the 
words, " This is my body," in the 
institution of the eucharist, are not 
to be understood of the bread, but 



of the whole action or celebration 
of the supper. 

ALBANENSES, a denomi- 
nation which commenced about 
the year 796. They held, with the 
Gnostic^ ahd Manicheans, two 
principles, the one of good and the 
other of evil. They denied the di- 
vinity and even the humanity of 
Jesus Christ ; asserting that he 
was not truly man, did not suffer 
on the cross, die, rise again, nor 
really ascend into heaven. TJiey 
rejected the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, affirmed that the general 
judgment was past, and that hell 
torments wer6 no other than, the 
evils we fed and suffer in this life. 
They denied free will, did not ad- 
mit original sin^ and never admi- 
nistered baptism to infants. They 
held that a man can give the Holy 
Spirit of himself, and th^tit is un- 
lawful for a christian to take an 
oath. 

This denomination derived their 
name from the place where their 
spiritual ruler resided. See Ma- ' 
NiCHEANs and Catherist. 

ALBANOIS, a denominatfon 
which sprung up in the eighth cen'- 
tury, and renewed the greatest 
part of the Manichean principles. 
They also maintained that the 
world was from eternity. See 
Manicheans. 

ALBIGENSES, a party of re- 
formers about Toulouse and the 
Albigeois in Languedoc, who 
sprung up in the twelfth century,, 
and distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to the church of 
Rome. They were charged with 
many errors by the monks of those 
days J but from these charges they 
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are generally acquitted by the Pro- 
testants, who consider them only 
as the inventions of the Romish 
church to blacken their character. 
The Albigenses grew so formida- 
Me, that the Catholics agreed 
upon a holy league or crusade 
against them. Pope Innocent III, 
desirous to pUt a stop to their pro- 
gress, stirred up the great men of 
the kingdom to make war upon 
them. After suffering from their 
persecutors, they dwindled by lit- 
tle and little, till the time of the 
reformation ; when such of them 
as were left fefl in with the Vau- 
dois, and conformed to the doc- 
trine of Zuinglius, and the disci- 
Eles of Geneva. The Albigenses 
ave been frequently confounded 
with the Waldenses ; frodi whom 
it is said they differ in many re- 
spects, both as being prior to them 
in point of time, as having their 
origin in a different country, and 
as being charged %vith divers he- 
resies, particularly Manicfaeism, 
from which the Waldenses were 
exempt. See Waldenses* 

ALEXANDRIAN MANU- 
SCRIPT, a famous copy of the 
scriptures, in four volumes quarto. 
It contains the whole Bible in 
Greek, including theOld and New 
Testament, With the Apocrypha, 
and^ some smaller pieces, but not 
quite complete. It is preserved 
in the British Museum : it was 
* sent as a present to king Charles 
I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch 
of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas 
Howe, ambassador from England 
to the Grand Seignior, about the 
year 1628. Cyrillus brought it 
with him from Alexandria, where 
probably it was ^vritten. In a 



schedule annexed to' it, he gives 
this account: — ^That it was writ- 
ten, as tradition informed thent^ 
by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, 
about 1300 years ago, not long 
after the council of Nice. But 
this high antiquity, and the au- 
thority of the tradition to which 
the patriarch refers, have been 
disputed ; nor are the most accu- 
rate biblical writers agreed about 
its age. Grabe thinks that it 
might have been written before 
the end of the fourth century; 
others are of opinion thai it was 
not written till near the end of 
the fifth century, or somewhat 
later. See Dr. Wotde's edtiitm, 
of it. ' 

ALKORAN. See Koran. 

ALL-SUFFICIENCY OF 
GOD, is that power or attribute of 
his nature whereby he is able to 
communicate as much blessedness 
to his creatures as he is pleased to 
make them capable of receiving.. 
Ashisseif -sufficiency is thatwhere- 
by he has enough in himself t9 de- 
nominate him completely blessed, 
as a God of infinite perfection, so 
his cil'sujiciency is that byVhich 
he hath enough in hijnself to sa- 
tisfy the most enlarged desires of 
his creatures, and to make them 
completely blessed. We practical- 
ly deny this perfection, when we 
are discontented with our present 
condition,* and desire more than 
God has allotted for us, Gen. iii, 
5. Prov.xix,3. — 2. When we seek 
blessings of what kind soever in an 
indirect way, as though God were 
not able to bestow them upon us 
in his own way, or in the use of 
lawful means. Gen, xxvii, 35.— 
3. When we use unlawful means 
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to escape imminent dangers, 1st 
Sam, xxi, 13, Gen. xx and xxvi. 



When we distrust his provi- 
dence, though we have had large 
experiencjB of his appearing for us. 
ill various instances, IstSam.xxvii, 
1. Ps. Ixxviii, 19. 2d Chron. xvi, 
3. 2d Chron. xiv, 9, 13. Josh, vii, 
7^ 9.-:-5. When we doub\ of the 
truth or certain accomplishment of 
the promises. Gen. xviii, 12. Ps. 
Ixxvii, 74. Is. xlix^ 14. — 6. When 
■we decline great services, though 
called to them by God, under a 
pretei>ce of our unfitness for them, 
Jer. i, 6, 8. 

The consideration of this doc- 
,trine should leacj us, 1. To seek 
happiness in God alone, and not 
in humaln things, Jer. ii, 1 3. — 2. 
To commit all our wants and trials 
to him, 1st Sam. xxx, 6. Heb. xi, 
19. 2d Cor. xii, 8, 9.-3. To be 
courageous in^the^mid^ of danger 
and opposition, Ps. xxvii, 1.— -4. 
To be satisfied with his dispensa- 
tions, Rom. viii, 28. — 5. To per- 
«evere in the path of duty, howe- 
ver difficult. Gen. xvii, 1. Rtdg- 
let/ s Body of JDiv»y ques. 17; Sau- 
rifles Ser,^ ser. 5, vol. i; Barrow^s 
Works, vol. ii, ser. 11. 

ALMARICIANS, a denomi- 
nation that arose in the thirteenth 
century. They derived their origin 
from Alniaric, professor of logic 
and theology at Paris. His adver- 
saries charged him with having 
taught that every christian was 
obliged to believe himself a mem- 
ber of Jesus Christ, and that with- 
out this belief none could be sav- 
ed. His followers asserted that the 
power of the Father had continued 
only during the IVIosaic dispensa- 
tion, that of the Son twelve hun- 



dred years after his entrance iipon 
earth ; and that in the thirteenth 
century the age of the Holy Spirit 
commenced, in which the sacra- 
ments and all external worship 
were to be abolished; and that 
every 6ne was to be saved by the 
internal operations of the Holy 
Spirit alone, tvithout any external 
act of religion. 

ALMONER, a person employ- 
ed by another in the distribution of 
charity. In its primitive sense it 
denoted an officer in religious 
houses, to whom belonged the ma- 
nagement and distribution of the 
alms of the house. 

ALMS, what is given gratuit- 
ously for the relief of the poor. 
Alms, in the early ages of Christi- 
anity, were divided into four parts ; 
one of which v/as allotted to the bi- 
shops, another to the priests, a 
third to the deacons and sjubdea- 
cons, and the fourth was employed 
in relieving the poor, and in re- 
pairing the churches. In giving 
of alms, the following riiles should 
be observed : first, they should be 
given with justice; only our own^ 
to which we have a just right, 
should be given. — 2. With cheer- 
fulness^ Deut. XV, 10. 2d Cor. ix, 
7. — 3. With s'tmplicity and since- 
rity^ Romans xii. Matt, vi, 3. — 4*. 
With compassion and affection^ Is. 
Iviii, 10. 1 St John iii, 1 7. — 5. Sea- 
sonably^ G^\. vi, 10. Prov. iv, 29. 
— 6. Bountifully^ Deut. xviii, 11. 
IstTim. vi, 18. — 7. Prudently ^2ic- 
corc^ing to everyone's need, 1st 
Tim. V, 8. Acts iv. '^5, See Dr. - 
BarroixPs admirable^ Sermon on 
Bounty to the Poor^ which took him 
up three hours and a half iji preach- 
ing; Saurin^s Ser.^ vol. iv, Eng* 
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Trans.^ sen 9 ; Pa/ey^s 3Ior. PhiL^ 
jch. 5, vol. i. 

ALOGIANS, a sect of ancient 
heretics who denied that Jesus 
Christ was the Logos, and conse- 
quendy rejected the gospel of St* 
John. The word is compounded 
of the privative « and ^^7<»» ; q» d. 
without log-OS^ or word. They made 
their appearance toward the close 
of the second century. 

altar; a kind of table or 
raised place whereon the ancient 
sacrifices were offered. 2. The ta- 
ble, in christian churches, where 
the Lord's supper is administered. 
Altars are, doubtless, of great an- 
tiquity; some suppose they were 
as early as Adam ; but there is no 
mention made of them till after the 
flood, when Noah built one, and 
offered burnt offerings on it. The 
Jews had two altars in and about 
their temple ; 1 , the altar of burnt 
offerings ; 2, the altar of incense ; 
some also call the table for shew- 
bread an altar, but improperly, 
Exod. XX, 24, 25. 1 st Kings xviii, 
30. Exod. XXV, xxvii, and xxx. 
Heb. ix. 
AMAZEMENT, a term some- 
, times employed to express our 
wonder; but it is rather to be con- 
sidere4 as a medium between won- 
der and astonishment. It is mani- 
festly bono wed from the extensive 
and complicated intricacies of a la- 
byrinth, in which there are endless 
mazes, without the discovery of a 
clue. Hence an idea is conveyed of 
more than simple wonder ; the mind 
is lost in'wonder. See Wonder.- 

AMBITION, a desire of excel- 
ling, or at least of being thought to 
excel, our neighbours in any thing. 
It is generally used in a bad sense 



for an immoderate or illegal pur« 
suit of power or honour. See 
Praise* 

AMEDIANS, a congregation 
ofreligious in Italy; so called from 
their professing themselves aman- 
tes Deum^ " lovers of God;*' or 
rather amatt DeOy ** beloved of 
God." They wore a grey hal)it 
and wooden shoes, had no breech- 
es, and girt themselves with a cord. 
They had twenty-eight convents, 
and were united by pope Pius V, 
partly with the Bistercian order, 
and pardy with that of the Socco- 
lanti, or wooden shoe w^earers. 

AMEN, aHtibrewword, which, 
when prefixed to an assertion, sig- 
nifies assuredly^ certainly^ or em- 
phatically so it is; but/ when it 
concludes a prayer, so be ity or so- 
let it be^ is its manifest import. In 
the former case it is assertive^ or 
assures of a truth or a fact ; and 
is an asseveration, and is, properly 
translated, verily^ John iii, 3. In 
the latter case it is petitionary^ 
and, as it were, epitomizes all the 
requests with which it stands con- 
nected, Numb. V, 22. Rev. xxii, 
20. This emphatical term was 
not used among the Hebrews by 
detached individuals only, but, on 
certain occasions, by an assembly 
at large, Deut. xxvii, 1 4, 26. It 
was adopted, also, in the public 
worship of the primitive churches, 
as appears by that passage, 1st 
Cor. xiv, 26, and was continued 
among the christians in following 
times ; yea, such was the extreme 
into which many run, that Jerome 
informs us, in his time, that, at 
the conclusion* of every public 
prayer, the united amen of the 
people sounded like the fall of 
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watar^ or the noise of thunder. 
Nor is the practice of some pro- 
fessors in our own time to be com- 
mended, who, with a low, though 
audible voice, add their amen to 
almost every sentence as it pro- 
ceeds frona the lips of him who is 
praying. As this. has a tendency 
to interrupt the devotion of those 
that ar$ near them,- and may dis- 
concert the thoughts of him who 
leads the worship, it would be 
better omitted, and a mental apaen 
is sufficient. The, term, as us^d 
at the end of our prayers, suggests 
that we should pray with under- 
standing, faith, fervor, and expec- 
tation. See Mr* Booth^s Amen to 
social Prayers. . 

AMMONIANS. See New 

PLATONIiCS* 

AMSDORFIANS, a sect, in 
the sixteenth century, who took 
their name from Amsdorf, their 
leaden They maintained that good 
works were not only unprofitable, 
but were obstacles to salvation. 

AMYRALDISM, aname giv- 
en by some writers to the doctrine 
• of universal grace, as explained 
and asserted by Amyraldus or 
Moses Amyrault, and others, his 
followers, among the reformed in 
France, towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This doc- 
trine principally consisted of the 
following particulars, viz. that God 
desires the happiness of all men, 
and none are excluded by a divine 
decree ; that none can obtain salvar 
tion without faith in Christ ; that 
God refuses to none the power of 
believing, though he does not grant 
to all his assistance that they may 
improve this power to saving pur- 



poses ; and that many perish thro' 
their own fault. Those who em- 
braced this doctrine were called 
Universalists ; though it is evident 
they rendered grace universal in 
words, but partial in reality. See 
Cameronites. 

ANABAPTISTS, those who 
maintain that baptism ought always 
to be performed by immersion. 
The word is compounded of «»«, 
" new," and Bawl/f-njf, " a Baptist ;" 
signifying that those who have been 
baptized in their infancy ought to 
be baptized anew. It is a wore} 
which has been indiscriminately 
applied to christians of very differ- 
ent principles and practices. The 
English and Dutch Baptists^do not 
ccMisider the word as at all appli- 
cable to their sect ; because those 
persons whom they baptize they 
consider as never having beenbap- 
tized before, although they have 
undergone what they term the 
ceremony of spfinkUng in their 
infancy. 

The Anabaptists of Germany, 
besides their notions concerning 
baptism, depended much upon cer- 
tam ideas which they entertained 
concerning a perfect church esta- 
blishment, pure in its members, 
and free from the institutions of 
human policy. The most pru- 
dent part of them cons^idered it 
possible, by human industry and 
vigilance, to purify the Church; 
and, seeingthe attempts of Luther 
to be successful, they hoped that 
the period was arrived in which 
the church was to be restored to 
this purity. Others, not satisfied 
with Luther's plan of reform ation» 
undertook a more perfect plan, or^ 
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more properly, a visionary enter- 



prise, 



to found a new church 



entirely spiritual and divine. 

This sect was soon joined by 
great numbers, whose characters 
and capacities were very different* 
Their progress was rkpid ; for, in 
a very short space of time, their 
discourses, visions, and predic- 
tions, excited great commotions 
in a great part of Europe. The 
most pernicious faction of all 
those which compojsed this motley 
multitude, was'that which pretend- 
ed that the founders of this new 
and perfect church were under a 
divine impulse, ^nd were armed 
against all opposition by the pow- 
er of working miracles. It was this 
faction, that, in the year 1521, be- 
gan their fanatical work under the 
guidance of -Munzer, Stubner, 
Storck, &c. These men taught, 
that, among christians, who had 
the precepts of the gospel to direct 
and the Spirit of God to guide 
^ them, the office of magistracy was 
not only unnecessary^ but an un- 
l^wiful encroachment on their spi- 
ritual liberty ; that die distinctions 
occasioned by birth, rank, or 
wealth, should be abolished ; that 
all christians, throwing their pos- 
sessions into one stock, should live 
together in that state of equality 
which becomes members of the 
same family ; that, as neither the 
laws of Nature, nor the precepts 
of the New Testament, had pro- 
hibited polygamy, they should use 
the same liberty as the patriarchs 
did in this respect. 

They employed, at first, the va- 
rious arts of persuasion, in order 
to propagate their doctrines j and 
related a number of visions andre- 
VoL. I. E 



velations, with whichthey pretend* 
ed to have been favoured from 
above ; but, when they found that 
this would not avail, and that the 
ministry of Luther and other re«» 
formers was detrimental to their 
cause, they then madly attempted 
to propagate their sentiments by 
force of arms. Munzer and his 
associates, in the year 152^, put 
themselves at the head of a nume- 
rous army,and declared war against 
alll^ws, governments, and magis- 
trates of every kind, under the chi- 
merical pretext, that Christ himself 
was* now to take the reins of all 
government into his hands; but 
this seditious crowd was routed 
and dispersed by the elector of 
Saxony and other princes, and 
Munzer, their leader, put to death*. 
Many of his followers,however, 
survived, and propagated their 
opinions through Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland. In 1533 
a party of them settled at Mun- 
ster, under two leaders of the 
names of Matthias apd Bockholdt. 
Having made themselves masters 
of the city, they deposed the ma- 
gistrates, confiscated the estates of 
such as had escaped, anii deposited 
the wealth in a public treasury' for 
common use. They made prepa- 
rations for the defence of the city ; 
invited the Anabaptists in the low 
countries to assemble at Munster, 
which they called Mount Sion, 
that from thAice they might re- , 
duce all the nations of the earth 
under their dominion. Matthias 
was soon cut off by the bishop of 
Munster's army, and was succeed- 
ed by Bockholdt, who Was pro- 
claimed, by a special designation 
of heaven, as the pretended king 
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of Sion, aiid investfed with legisla- 
tive powers like those of Moses* 
The city of Munster, however, 
was taken, after a long siege, and 
Bockholdt punished with death/ 

It must be acknowledged that 
the true rise of the insurrections of 
this period ought not to be attri- 
buted to religious opmions. The 
first insurgents groianed under se- 
vere oppressions, and^ took up 
arms in defence of their civil liber- 
ties ; and of these commotions the 
Anabaptists seemed rather to have 
availed thenvselves, thaii to have 
been the prime movers* That a 
great part was Anabaptists^ seems 
indisputable ; at the same titne it 
appears from history, that a great 
part also were Roman catholics, 
and a still greater part of ^hose 
who had scarcely any religious 
principles at all. Indeed, when we 
read of the vasttiumbers that were 
concerned in these insurrections, 
of whom it is reported that 100,000 
fell by the sword, it appears rea- 
sonable to conclude that they were 
not ail Anabaptists. 

It i^ but justice to observe also, 
that the Baptists in England and 
Holland are to be considered in a 
different light from those, above 
mentioned : they profess- an equal 
aversion to all principles of rebel- 
lion On the one hand^ and to en- 
thusiasm on the other. See Ro- 
bertsoti^s HisU of Charles F. ; £fie. 
BriUy vol. ij p* 644 ; and articles 
Baptists and Me>jnonites. 

ANALOGY OF FAITH, is 
the proportion that the doctrines of 
the gospel bear to each other, or 
the close connexon between the 
truths of revealed religion, Rom. 
xii, 6. This is considered as a 



grand riile for understanding the 
true sense of scripture. It is evi- 
dent that the Almighty doth not 
act without a design in the system 
of Christianity any more than he 
does in the works of Nature. Now 
this design must be uniform ; for 
as in the system of the universe 
every part is proportioned to the 
whole, and made subservient to it, 
so in the system of the gospel all 
the various truths, doctrines,decla- 
rations, precepts, and promises^ 
must correspond with and tend 
to the end designed. For instance, 
supposing' the glory of God in the 
salvation of man by free grate be 
the grand design; then whatever 
doctrine, assertion, or hypothesis, 
agree not with this, it is to be 
considered as false. — Great care, 
however, must be taken » in mak- 
ing use of this method, that the 
enquirer previously UAderstand the 
whole scheme, and that h« harbour 
not a predilection* only for a part ; 
without attention to this, we shall 
be liable to error. If we come to 
the scriptures with any precon- 
ceived opinions, and are more 
desirous to put that sense upon 
the teirt which quadrates with 
our sentiments rather than the 
truth, it" Becomes then the ana- 
logy of our faith, rather than 
that of the whole system. This 
was the source of the error of 
the Jews, in our Saviour's time. 
They searched the scriptures ; bift, 
such were their favourite opi- 
nions, that they could not, or 
would not, discover that the sa- 
cred Volume testified of Christ* 
And the reason was evident, 
for their great rule of interpret- 
tation was what they might call 
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Ac analogy offBoXh; ue. die sys- 
tem of the Pharisean scribes, the 
doctrine then in vogue, and in the 
profound veneration of ^hich they 
had been educated. Perhaps 
there is hardly any sect but what 
has more or less been guilty in 
.this respect. It n<ay, however, 
be of use to the serious and can- 
did enquirer ; for, as some texts 
may seem to contradict each other, 
and difficulties may present them- 
selves, by keeping die analogy of 
faith in view, he will the more ea- 
sily resolve those difficulties, and 
coUect the true sense of the sa- 
cred oracles* What " the apho- 
risms of Hippocrates are to a phy- 
sician, the axioms in geometry to 
a mathematician, the adjudged 
cases in law to a counsellor, or the 
maxims of war to a general, such 
is the analogy bf faith to a chris- 
tian." Of die analogy of religion 
to the constitution and course of 
nature, we must refer our rea- 
ders to bishop Butler's excellent 
treatise on that sobject. 

ANACHORETS, or Ancho- 
RITES, a sort of monks in the pri- 
midve church, who retired from 
the society of mankind into some 
desert wjth a view to avoid the 
temptations of the world, and to 
be more at leisure for prayer, me- 
ditation, &c. Such were Paul, 
Anthony, and Hilarion, the first 
founders of monastic life, in Egypt 
and Palestine. 

ANAGOGICAL, signifies 
mysterious, transporting; and is 
used to express whatever elevaites 
the mind, not only to the knowledge 
of divine things,but of divine things 
in the next life. The word is seU 
dom used, but with regard to the 



different senses of scripture. The 
anagogical sense is, when the sa- 
cred text is explained with^regard 
to eternal life, the point which 
christians shoiald have in view ; for 
example, the rest of the sabbath, 
in the anagogical sense, signifies 
the reposeof everlastinghappiness. 

ANATHEMA, imports what- 
ever is set apart, .separated, or di- 
vided; but is most usually meant 
to express the cutting off of a per- 
son from the commimion of 
the faithful. It was practised in 
the primitive church against noto- 
rious offenders. Several councils 
also h^ve pronounced anathemas 
against such as they-thought cor* 
rupted the purity of the faith. 
Anathema diaranathOy mentioned 
by Paul (1st Cor. xiv, 22,) imports 
that he who loves not the Lord Je- 
sus will be accursed at his coming. 
Anathemasi^ifitn a thing devoted 
to destrucdon, and Maranatha is ^ 
a Sjrriac-word, signifying the Lord 
comes. It is probable in this pas* 
sage there is an allusion to the 
form of the Jews, who, whenun* 
able to inflict so great a punish* ^ 
ment as tlie crime deserved, de^ 
voted the culprit to the immediate 
vindictive retribqdon of divine 
vengeance, both in diis life and in 
a future state. 

ANEMIONA, a term used for 
that part in churches which was de- 
stined for the men. Anciendy, it 
was t)ie custom for the men and 
women to have separate apart* 
ments in places of worship, where 
they performed their devotions 
asunder, which method is stjll re- 
ligiously observed in the Greek 
church. 

ANGEL, a spiritual inteUigent 
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substance, the first in rank and dig- 
nity among created beings* The 
word angel («77i>^f) is Greek, and 
signifies a messenger. The He- 
brew word lie*?© signifies- the same. 
Angels, therefore, in the proper 
signification of the word, do not 
import the nature of any being, 
but only the ofiice to which they 
are appointed, especially by way 
of message or intercourse between 
God and his creatures. Hence 
the word is used differently in va- 
rious parts of the scripture, and 
signifies, 1* Human messengers, or 
agents for others, 2d Sam. ii,' 5. 
."David sent messengers (Heb, 
angels) to Jabesh Gilead, Prov. 
xiii, 17. Mark i, 2. James ii, 25. — 
2. Ofiicers of the churchfes, whe- 
ther prophets or ordinary minis- 
ters, Hag. i, 13, Rev. i. 20. — 3. 
Jesus Christ, MaL iii, 1. Is. Ixiii, 
9. — ^, Some add the dispensations 
of God^s providence, either bene- 
ficial or calamitous. Gen. xxiv, 7. 
Ps. xxxiy,r. Actsxii, 23. 1st Sam. 
xvi, 14 ; but I must confess, that, 
though I do not at all see the im- 
propriety of considering the pro- 
vidences of God as his angels or 
messengers for good <?r for evil, 
yet the passages generally educed 
under this head do not prove to 
me that the providences of God 
are meant in distinction from cre- 
ated angels. — 5.1 Created intelli- 
gences, both good and bad, Heb. 
i, 14. Jud. vi,- the subject of the 
present article. — As to the time 
when the angels were created, 
much has been said by the learned. 
Some wondef that Moses, in his 
account of the creation, should pass 
this over in silence. Others suppose 
that he did this because of the 



proneness of the Gentile world, 
and even the Jews, to idolatry ; bttt 
a better reason has been assigned 
by others, viz. that this first history 
was purposely and principally writ- 
ten for information concerning the 
visible world; the invisible, of 
which we know but in part, being 
reserved for a better life. Some 
think that the idea of God's not 
creating them before this worid 
was made, is very contracted. 
To suppose, say they,' that no 
creatures whatever, ncitherangelf 
nor other worlds, had been created 
previous to the creation of our 
world, is to suppose that a Being 
of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, had remained totally in- 
active from all eternity, and had 
permitted the infinity of space to 
continue a perfect vacuum till 
within these 6000 years ; that such 
an idea only tends to discredit re- 
velation, instead of serving it. Oa 
the other hand it is alleged, that 
they must have been created with- 
in the sit days ; because it is said, 
that within this space God made 
heaven and earth, arid all things 
i-that are therein. It is, however, 
a needless speculation, and we 
dare not indulge a spirit of con- 
jecture. It is our happiness to 
know that they are all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who are heirs of salvation. 

As to the nature of these beings, 
we are told that they are spirits ; 
but whether pure spirits divested 
of all matter, or united to some 
thin bodies or corporeal vehicles, 
has been a controversy ^f long 
standing: the more general opinion 
is, that they are substances entirely 
spiritual, though they can at any 
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titte assume bodies, and appear 
in human shq>e. Gen* xviii, and 
xix» Gen. xxxiu Matt, xxviii. 
Luke i, &c« The scriptures re 
present them as^ endued with ex 
traordinary wisdom and power, 
2d Sanu xiv, 20. Ps« ciii, 20; holy, 
and regular in their inclinations ; 
2ealous in their employ, and com- 
pletely happy in their minds, Job 
xxxviii, 7* Heb. i,, 7. Matt, xviii, 
10. Their number seems to be 
gjreaXk, Ps. Ixviii, 17. Heb. xii,22| 
and perhaps have distinct orders, 
Col. i, 16, 17. 1st Pet. iii, 22. 1st 
Thess. iv, 16. Dan. x, 13. They 
are delisted with the grand 
scheme of redemption, and the 
coi)versipn of sinners to God, 
Luke ii, 12. 1st Pet. i, 12. 1.uke 
xy, 10. They not only worship 
God, and execute his commands 
at large, but are attendant on the 
saints of God while here below, 
Ps. xci, 11, 12. Heb. i, 13. Luke 
¥vi, 22. Some conjecture that 
every good man has his particular 
guardian an^el. Matt, xviii, 10. 
Acts xii, 15 ; but this is easier to 
be supposed than to be proved; 
nor is it a matter of consequence 
to know. "What need we dig- 
pute,'* says Henry, " whether 
every particular saint has a 
guardian angel, when we are sure 
he has a guard of angels about 
him?" They will gather the elect 
in the last day, attend the final 
judgment. Matt, xxv, 31. Bev. 
xiv, 18* Matt, xiii, 39, and live 
for ever in the world of glory, 
Luke XX, 36. 

Although the angels were ori- 
ginally created perfect, yet they 
were mutable: some of them sin- 
ned, and kept not their first estate ; 
and so,of the most blessed and glo- 1 



rious, became the most vile aid 
miserable of all God's creatiBne&i 
They were expelled the regions «f 
light, and with heaven lost 
heavenly disposition, and fell ii 
a settled rancour against God, vaM. 
malice against men. What thor 
offence was, is difficult to deto^ 
mine, the scripture being sikat 
about it. Some think envy, otbcn 
unbelief; but most suppose it was 
pride. As to the time of their 
fall, we are certain it could not 9k 
before the sixth day of the creatioi^ 
because on that day it is said— 
^^ God saw every thing that he hai 
made, and behold it was vcay 
good;" but that it was not laag 
after, is very probaHe, as itmrxaK 
have preceded the fall of our fxdc 
parents. Their nun^ber seems tote 
great, and there appears frooa 
scripture to be various ordos 
among them. Matt, xii, 24. E^ 
ii, 2. £ph. vi, 12. Col. ii, 15. fiev^- 
xii, 7. Their constant employ m 
not only doing evil themselv^OEj^ 
but endeavouring by all arts to 'sc^ 
duce and pervert mankind, 1st Pet. 
V, 8. Job i, 6. It is supposed thcf 
will be restrained during the mS-v 
lennium, Rev. xx, 2, but afterwax^ 
again, for a short time, deceive dae 
nations. Rev. xx, 8, and them. 
finally punished, Matt, xxv, 41. 
The authors who have written ^m 
this subject h^ve been very nume- 
rous; yfe shall only refer to m 
few: Reynolds*s Enquiry into the 
State and Economy of the AngeB^ 
cal World/ Doddridge^s Lect*^ p. 
10, lect 210 to 214; Mlton^s Pa- 
radise Lost; Bp. Newton^s Work&f 
vol. iii, p. 538, 568 ; Shepherd f^ 
Angels; Gilpin on Temptation ; 
Casmanni Angelographia; Gill and 
Ridgley*s Bodies of Divinity* 
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ANGELICS, an ancient sect, 
supposed by some to have got this 
appellation from their excessive 
veneration of angels, and by others 
from 'maintaining that the world, 
was created by angels. 

ANG ELITES, a sect in the 
reign of the emperor Anastasius, 
about the year 494 ; so called from 
Angelium, a place m the city of 
Alexandria where they held their 
first meetings. They were called 
likewise Sever ites^ from Severus, 
who was the head of their sect ; 
as also Theodosiqns^ from one 
Theodosius, whom they made 
pope at Alexandria. They held 
that the persons of the Trinity are 
not the same ; that none of them 
exists of himself, and of his own 
nature ; but that there is a com- 
mon God or Deity existing in 
them alii and that each is God 
by a participation of this Deity. 

ANGER, a violent passion of 
the mind, arising upon the receipt, 
or supposed receipt, of any injury, 
with a present purpose of revenge. 
All anger is by no means sinful; it 
was designed by the Author of 
bur nature for self defence ; nor is 
it altogether a selfish passion, since 
it is excited by injuries offered to 
others as well as ourselves, ind 
sometimes prompts us to reclaim 
offenders from sin and danger, 
Eph. iv, 26 ; but it becomes sinful 
when conceived upon trivial occa- 
sions or inadequate provocations ; 
when it breaks forth int© outrage- 
ous actions ; vents itself in revil- 
ing language, or is concealed in 
our thoughts to the degree of ha- 
tred. To suppress this passion, 
the followingreflections of archdea- 
con Paley may not be unsuitable. — 



" We should consider rfie possibi«^ 
lity of mistaking the motive&from 
which the conduct that offends us 
proceeded ; how often our offences 
have. been the effect of inadver* 
tency, when they were construed 
into indications of malice ; the in- 
ducement which prompted our ad* 
versary to act as he did, and how 
powerfuQy the same inducement 
has, at one time or other, operated 
upon ourselves ; that he is suffer- 
ing, perhaps, under a contrition^ 
which he is ashamed, or wants 
opportunity, to confess ; and how 
ungenerous it is to triumph by 
coldness or insult over a spirit 
already humbled in seo'et; that 
the returns of kindness are sweet, 
and £hat there is neither honour, 
nor virtue, nor use, in resisting 
them ; for some persons think th^m* 
selves bound to cherish and keep 
alive their indignation, when they 
find it dying away of itself. We 
may remember that others have 
their passions, their prejudices, 
their favourite aims, their fears, 
their cautions, their interests, their 
sudden impulses, their varieties of 
apprehension, as well as we : we 
may recollect what hath sometimes 
passed in our own minds, when we 
have got on the wrong side of a 
quarrel, and imagine the same to 
be passing in our adversary's mind 
now : when we became insensible 
of our misbehaviour, what pallia- 
tions we perceived in it, and ex- 
pected others to perceive ; how we ^ 
were affected by the kindness, and ' 
felt the superiority of a generous 
reception and i;eady forgiveness ; 
how persecution revived our spi- 
rits with our enmity, and seemed 
to justify the coiiduct in ourselves^ 
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which we before blamed* Add to 
this, the indecency of extravagant 
anger; how it renders us, whilst it 
lasts, the scorn and sport of all 
about us, of which it leaves us, 
when it ceases, sensible and asham- 
ed; the inconveniences and irre- 
trievable misconduct into which 
our irascibility has sometimes be- 
trayed us ; the friendships it has 
lost us ; the distresses and embar- 
rassments in which we have been 
involved by it; and the repent- 
ance which, on one account or 
other, it always costs us. 

^^ But the reflection, calculated 
above all others to allay that, 
haughtiness of temper which is 
ever finding out provocations, and 
which renders anger so impetuous, 
is, that which the gospel proposes ; 
namely, that we ourselves are, or 
shortly shall be, suppliants f6r 
mercy and pardon at the judg- 
ment seat of God. Imagine our 
secret ^ins all disclosed and brought 
to light; imagine us thus humbled 
and exposed ; trembling under the 
hand of God ; casting ourselves on 
his compassion; crying out for 
mercy; imagine such a creature 
to talk of satisfaction and revenge ; 
refusing to be entreated, disdain- 
ing to forgive ; extreme to mark 
and to resent what is done amiss ; 
imagine, I say, this, and you can 
hardly feign to yourself an in- 
stance of more impious and unna- 
tural arrogance." Paley*s Mor. 
PhiLj^ch* 7, vol. i ; Fawcett'^s ex- 
celient Treatise on Anger ; Seed^s 
Posth. Ser.y ser. 11. 

ANGKH OF GOD. See Wrath. 

ANGLO CALVINISTS, 
a name given by some writers 
to the members of the church 
of England, as agreeing with 



the other Calvinists in most 
points excepting church govern- 
ment. * 
ANNIHILATION, the act 

of reducing any created being into 
nothing. The sentiments of man- 
kind have differed widely as to the 
possibility and impossibility of an- 
nihilation. According to some, no- 
thing is so difficult ; it requires the 
infinite power of God to effect it : • 
according to others, nothing so 
easy. Existence, saythey, is a fttate 
of violence; all things are continu- 
ally endeavouring to return to their 
primitive nothing : it requires no 
power at all ; it will do itself ; nay, 
more — it requires an Infinite pow- 
er to prevent it. With respect to 
human beings, it appears probable 
from reason ; but it is confirmed 
by scripture that they will not be 
annihilated, but exist in a future 
statb. Matt, x, 28. Ecc. xii, 7. 
John v,24. IstlTiess. v, JO. Matt. 
XXV, 34, 41. Luke xvi, 22, 28. 
Luke XX, 37, 38. 1st Cor. xv. See 
ISS, &c. vol. i, Massilon's Ser*^ 
Eng, Trans,; No. 129, Guardian; 
Biair*s Ser.^ vol. i, p. 461; and 
articles Destructionists, Re- 
surrection, Soul. 

ANNUNCIATION^ the ti- 
dings brought by the angel G^bri-% 
el to the Virgin Mary of the incar- 
nation of Christ. It is also used 
to denote ^a' festival kept by the 
church on the 25th of March, in 
commemoration of these tidings. 

ANOMOEANS, the name by 
which the pure Arians were called 
in the fourth centur)-, in contra- 
distinction to the Semi-arlans. 
The word is formed from the 
Greek awfAotot^ dijferentm See Ari- 
ans and Semi-arians. 

ANTEDXLUVIANS,agene- 
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BaC name for all mankind who lived 
Hajfere the flood, including the 
whole human race from the crea- 
tfmai! to the deluge^ For the his- 
ttenjrpf the Antediluvians, see -Sooi. 
dff Genesis^ Whisfofi^s jfosephus^ 
€kiikirn^s Treatise onDelugey^nA 
anttele Deluge, 

ANTHEM, a church song per- 
femed in cathedral service by 
(jflbristers who sung alternately* 
Sot was used to denote both psalms 
and hymns, when performed in 
tftiB manner ; but, at present, an- 
fflBm is used in a more confined 
v«3ise, being applied to certain pas- 
ai^s taken out of the scriptures, 
^aid adapted to a particular solem- 
nity-* Anthems were first intro- 
(jfticed in the reformed service of 
iAbl; English church, in the begin- 
aihg of the reign of queen Eliza- 
. Sfiih.. 

ANTHROPOMQRPHITES, 
afiect of ancient heretics, who tak- 
iiig;^ every thing spoken of God in 
«a-^pture in a literal sense, parti- 
calkrlythat passage of Genesis 'in 
wttich ^t is said — " God made 
iimn after his own image," main- 
ttahed: that God had a human 
fsftnpe.- 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a 
fi^lre,. expression, or discourse, 
hereby some passion is attributed 
it» God which properly belongs 
amiyto man; Anthropopathyis fre- 
«giently used pomiscuously with 
iaithropology ; yet in strictness they 
•mght to be distinguished, as the 
igmus' from the species, Anthro- 
ipdbgy may be understood of any 
ttiihg; human attributed to God, 
'JB& eyes, hands, &c. ; but anthro- 
rpipathy only of human affections 
.and. passions, as joy, grief. We 



have frequent instances of the use 
of these figures in holy scripture. 

ANTIBURGHERS, a nume- 
rous and respectable body of dis- 
senters from the church of Scot- 
land, who differ from the esta- 
blished church chiefty in matters of 
church government; and who dif- 
fer, also, from the Burgher sece- 
ders, with whom they were origi- 
nally united, chiefly, if not solely^ 
respecting the lawfulness of taking 
the Burgess oath. For an account 
of their origin and principles, see 
Seceders. , - ^ 

ANTICHRIST, an adversary 
,to Jesus Christ. There have been 
viarious opinions concerning the 
Antichrist mentioned in the scrip- 
ture, 1st John ii, 18. Some have 
held that the Jews are to be re- 
puted as Antichrist ; others Cali- 
gula j others Mahomet; others 
Simon Magus; others infidelity; 
and others, that the devil himself 
is the Antichrist. Most author^ 
agree, however, that it applies tb 
the church of Rome. Grotius, 
Hammond, Bossuet, and others, 
supposed Rome pagan to be de- 
signed ; but Rome Christian seems 
more evident, for John ** saw the 
beast rise up out of the sea," Rev. 
xiii, 1. Now, as heathen J^ome 
had risen and been established long 
before hts time, this could nat re- 
fer to the Roman empire then sub- 
sisting, but to a form of govern- 
mept afterwards to arise. As, 
therefore, none did arise, after 
Rome was broken to pieces by the 
barbarians, but that of the papal 
power, it must be considered as 
applying to that. The descrip- 
tions, also, of the ' beast as the 
^reat apostacy^ the man ofsiriy the 
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mystery of iniquity^ andthe^on of 
perdition^ will apply only to chris* 
tian Rome* See Daniel vii. 2d 
Thess* ii. and Rev. xiii. Besides, 
the time allowed for the continu- 
ance of the beast will not apply to 
heathen Rome ; for power was 
given to the beast for 1260 years, 
whereas heathen Rome did not 
last 400 years after this prophecy 
was delivered. 

Authors have differed as to the 
time when Antichrist arose. Some 
suppose diat his reign did not 
commence till he became a tem- 
poral prince, in the year 756, 
when Pepin wrested the exarchate 
of Ravanna /rom the Lombards, 
and made it-over to the pope and 
his successors. Others think that 
it wAs in 727, when Rome and the 
Roman dukedom came from the 
Greeks to the Roman pontiff. 
Mede dates his rise in the year 
456 ; but others, *andl think with 
the greatest reason, place it in the 
year 606. Now, it is generally 
agreed that the reign of Antichrist 
is 1260 years; consequently, if 
his rise is* not to be reckoned till 
he was possessed of secular autho- 
rity, then his fall must be when 
this power is taken away. Ac- 
cording to the first opinion, he 
must have possessed his temporal 
power till the year 2016; accord- 
ing to the second, he must have 
possessed it till the year 1987« If 
^is rise began, according to Mede, 
in 456, then he must have fallen in 
1 71 6. Now that these dates were 
wrong, circumstances have prov- 
ed; the first and second being too 
late, and the third too early. As 
these hypotheses, therefore, must 
fall to the ground, it remains for 

Vol. I. ' F 



us to consider why the last men* 
tioned is the more probable. It 
was about die year 606 that pope 
Boniface III, by flattering Phocas, 
the emperor of Constantinople, one 
of the worst of tyrants, procured 
for himself the tide of Universal 
Bishop. The bishops of Rome 
and Constantinople had long been 
struggling for this honour ; at last, 
it was decided in favour of the bi- 
shop of Rome ; and from this time 
he was raised above all others, and 
his supremacy established by im* 
perial authority: it was now, 
al^o, that the most profound ig- 
norance, debauchery, and super- 
stition, reigned. From this time 
the popes exerted all their power 
in promoting the idolatrous wor- 
ship of imagek, saints, reliques, 
and angels. The church was tru- 
ly deplorable ; all the clergy were 
given up to the most flagrant and 
abominable acts of licentiousness. 
Places of worship resembled the 
temples of heathens more than the 
churches of christians ; in fine, no* 
thing could exceed the avarice^ 
pride, and vanity of all the bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, and even the 
cloistered nionks ! All this fully 
answered the description St. Paul 
gave of Antichrist, 2d Thess. ii. 
It is necessary also to observe, that 
this epoch agrees best with the 
time when, according to prophecy, 
he was to be revealed. The rise 
of Antichrist was to be preceded 
by the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, the establishment of a dif* 
ferentformof government in Italy, 
and the division of the empire into 
ten kingdoms ; all these events tak«- 
ing place, make it very probable 
thut the year 606 w^s the time of 
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bis rise. Nor have the events of 
the last ceritury made it less pro- 
Wble. ' The power ef the pope 
was never so much shaken as with- 
in a few years : " his dominion is, 
in a great measure, taken from 
bim ;" and every thing seems to 
be going on gradually to termi- 
nate his authority ; so that, by the 
^ime these 1260 years shall be con- 
cluded, we may suppose that An- 
tichrist shall be finally destroyed* 
As to the cruelties of Antichrist, 
the persecutions that have been 
carried on, and the miseries to 
which mankind have been subject, 
6y the power of the beast, the read- 
er may consult the articles In* 
^isiTiON and Persecutiok. 
In this we have to rejoice, that, 
bowever various the opinions of 
the learned may be as to the time 
when Antichrist ro^e, it is evident 
tK> all that he is fast declining, and 
will certainly fall, Rev. xviii, 1, 
5. What means the Amighty 
may farther use, the exact time 
when, and the manner how, all 
9hall be accomplished, we must 
Jleave to him who ordereth all 
things after the counsel of his own 

' will. See Bp. Newton on the Pro- 
phecies ; Simps^n^s Key to ditto ; 
Moa£ly*8 Ser. on Fall of Babylon ; 
WarcTs three Discourses on Fsor 
phecyy and books under that ar- 
ticle. 

ANTIDDRON, a nai^ie given 

. by the Greeks to the consecrated 
bread ; out of which the middle 
part^ marked with the cross, where- 
in the consecration resides, being 
taken away by the priest, the re- 
mainder is distributed aft^r mass 
to the poor. 
. ANTINOMIANS, those who 



maintain fh»t the law is of no vn« 

qt obligation under the gospel dis^ 
pensation, or who hold doctrines 
that clearly supersede the jiecea- 
sit}' pf good works. The Antino# 
mians took their origiti from Joha 
Agricola, about the yeav 1538^ 
who taught that the law ia.»o wa^ 
necessary under the gospel ; thad: 
good works do not promote our 
salvation, nor ill ones binder it; 
that repentance is not to be 
preached from the decalogue, but 
only from the gospeL This sect 
sprung up in England during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, and ex* 
tended their system of libertinism 
much farther than Agricola did. 
Some of them, it is said, maintain^ 
ed, that if they should commit any 
kind of sin, it would do them 
no hurt, nor in the least affect 
their eternal state ; and that it 
is one of the distinguishing cha* 
racters of the elect, that they can^ 
not 'do any thing displeasing to 
God. It is necessary, however, to 
observe here, and candour obliges 
us to confess, that there have beea 
others, who have been styled An- 
tinomians, who cannot, strictly 
speaking, be ranked with these 
men : nevertheless, the unguarded 
expressions they have advanced^ 
the bold positions they have laid 
down, and the double construction 
which might so easily be put upon 
many of their sentences, have led 
some to charge them with Anti- 
nomian principles. For instance i 
wheil they haye averted justifica- 
tion to be eternal, without distin- 
guishing between the secret deter- 
mination of God in eternity and 
the execution of it in time ; when 
they have spoken lightly of good 
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works, or asserted that believers 
have nothing to do with the l^w 
of God, without fully explaining 
what they mean ; when they assert 
that God is not angry with his 
people for their sins, nor in any 
sense punishes them for them, wi th- 
outdistinguishing between fatherly 
corrections and vindictive punish- 
ment ; these things, whatever be 
the private sentiments of those who 
advance them, have a tendency to 
injdre the minds of many. It has 
been alleged, that the. principal 
thing they have had in view, was, 
to counteract diose legal doctrines 
which have so much abounded 
among the self-righteous; but, 
{frantingthis to be true, there is 
no occasion to run from one ex* 
treme to another. Had many of 
those writers proceeded with more 
caution, been less dogmatical, 
more explicit in the explanation 
of their sentiments, and possessed 
more candour towards (hose who 
differed from them, they would 
have been more serviceaUe to the 
cause of truth and religion. Some 
of the chief of those who have 
been charged as favouring Anti- 
nominianism, or at least whose 
works have that tendency, are. 
Crisps RichardsoTiy Saltmarsh^ Hua- 
sq/j Eatoriy T^ww, &c. These have 
been answered by^ Gataier^ Sedg' 
wick^ Witsius^Bul\ Williams^ Ridg- 
let/y Beart^ De Fleury^ &c« See 
also Bellamy^ a Letters and Dio' 
hgues betrveen Theron^ Paulitma^ 
andAspaaio ; with his Essay an the 
Nature and Glory of the GospeL 

ANTIPATHY, hatred, aver- 
sion*^ rep^g^^ancy* Hatred 1% enter- 
tained againstpersons,aver«f 0ii and 
antipathy against persons or things, 



and repugnancy against actions 
alone. Hatred is more voluntarjr 
than aversion^ antipathy^ or repugn 
nancy : these last have greater affi* 
nity widi the animal constitution* 
The causes of antipathy are less 
known than those of aversion* Re ' 
pugnancy is less permanent than 
either one or the other. We hate 
a vicious character ; we feel ovrr* 
sion to itswexertiona. We are af- 
fected with antipathy for certain 
persons at first sight ; there are 
some affairs which we transact 
with repugnancy. Hatred calum- 
niates,' emersion keeps us at a dis* 
tance from certain persons, if nti- 
pathy makes us detest them ; re- 
pugnaifcy hinders us from imitat* 
ing them. 

ANTIPiEDOBAPTISTS 
(from «»?<, ^^ against," and mms wcw 
S«,*"'ihild," and ^K^, "bap- 
tize,") is a distinguishing denomi- 
nation given to die those who ob- 
ject to the baptism of infants. See 
Baptists, Baptism. 

ANTIQUITIES, a terra im- 
plying all testimonies or authentic 
accounts that have come down to 
us of ancient nations. As the stu- 
dy of antiquities may be useful 
both to the enquiwng christian, as 
well as to those who are employed 
in or are candidates for the gos- 
pel ministry, we shall here subjoin 
a list of those which are esteemed 
the mostvaluable.-— i^aAr/cil Bibli' 
agraphia Antiquaria; Spencer de 
Legibus Heb Ritualibus ; GodxixytCk 
Moses and Aaron ; BingharrCs An^ 
tiyutties of the Christian Church; 
yennings*s Jewish Antiquities,* 
Patterns and Harwood*s Greeks and 
Kenneths and Adamses Roman An* 
tiquities; Preface to the Prussian 
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Testament^ puhltshed by V Enfant 
and Beamobre ; Prideaux and 
Shuckford'*^ Connections ; Joneses 
Asiatic Researches / and Jmxurice's 
Indian Antiquities. 

ANTISABBATARIANS, a 
modern religious sect, who deny the 
necessity of observing the Sabbath 
Day. Their chief arguments are, 
!• That the Jewish Sabbath was 
only of ceremonial, not of moral, 
obligation; and, consequently, is 
abolished by the coming of Christ, 
*— 2. That no other Sabbath was 
appointed to be observed by Christ 
or his apostles. — 3. That there is 
toot a word of Sabbath breaking in 
all the New Testament*— 4. That 
no command was given to Adam 
or Noah to keep any Sabbath. — 
And, 5. That, therefore, although 
christians arfe commanded ^* not 
to forsake the assembling of them 
selves together," they ought not to 
hold one day more holy than an- 
other. ^ See article Sabbath. 

ANTIT ACTiE, , a branch of 
Gnostics, who held that God was 
good and just, but that a creature 
had created evil ; and, consequent- 
ly, that it is our duty to oppose 
this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of Jiis adversary. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, those 
who deny the Trinity, and teach 
that there are not three persons in 
the Godhead. See Trinity. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, 
properly signifying a type or figure 
coiTespouding to some other type. 
. The word antitype occurs twice 
in the New Testament, viz* in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, chap, ix, 
V. 24, and in the 1st Epistle of St. 
Peter, chap, iii, v. 21, where its 
genuine import has been much 



controverted. The former says, 
that " Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, 
which are avrtrxmat^ the figures or 
antitypes of the true — now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God.'* 
Now rvnos signifies the pattern by 
which another thing is made ; 
and as Moses was obliged to make 
the tabernacle, and' all things in 
it, according to the pattern shewn 
him in the Mount, the tabernacle 
so formed waft the antitype of what 
was shewn to Moses : any thing, 
therefore, formed according to a 
model or pattern, is an antitype. 
In the latter passage, the apostle, 
speaking of Noah's flood, and the 
deliverance only of eight persons 
in the ark from it, says, n xat itfAor 
acvrtrvwov wva-ul^ti ^otTrrto'fJM : BaptiSrn 
being an ajititype to that^ now saves 
Its; not putting away the ^ith of 
the fleshy but the answer of a good 
conscience toward God^ &c. The 
meaning is, that righteousness, or 
the ansl^rer of a good conscience 
towards God, now saves us, by 
means of the resurrection of Christ, 
as formerly righteousness saved 
these eight persons by means of 
the ark during the flood. The 
word dbtitype, therefore, here sig» 
nifies a general similitude of cir* 
cumstances ; and the particle n, 
whereunto^ refers not to the imme- 
diate antecedent v^aros^ water^ but 
to all that precedes* 

ANTOSIANDRIANS,asect 
of rigid Lutherans who opposed the 
doctrine of Osiander relating to 
justification. These are otherwise 
denominated Osiandromastiges.-^ 
The Antosiandrians deny that man 
is niade just, with that justice 
wherewith God himself is just ; 
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that is, they assert that he is not 
made essentially but only imputa- 
tively just ; or that he is not really 
made just, but only pronounced so. 

APATHY, among the ancient 
philosophers, implied an utter pri- 
vation of passion, and an insensi- 
bility of pain. The word is com- 
pounded of « priv and vaflof, affec- 
tion. The Stoics affected an en- 
tire apathy ; they considered it as 
the highest wisdom to enjoy a per- 
fect calmness or tranquillity of 
mind, incapable of being ruffled by 
either pleasure or pain. In the 
first ages of the church, the chris- 
tians adopted the term apathy to 
Qscpress a contempt of all earthly 
concerns ; a state of mortification 
such as the. gospel prescribes. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in parti- 
cular, brought it exceedingly in 
%'ogue, thinking hereby to draw 
such philosophers to Christianity 
who aspired after such a sublime 
pitch of virtue. 

APELLEANS, so called from 
Apelles, in the second century. 
They aflfirmed that Christ, when 
he came down irorxi heayeni re- 
ceived a body not from the sub- 
stance of his mother, but from the 
four elements, which at his death 
he rendered back to the world, and 
so ascended into heaven without 
a body. 

. APHTHARTODOCITES, a 
denomination in the sixth century ; 
so called from the Greek a^d«f>Tw, 
incorruptible^ and Wa^, to judge; 
because they held that the body of 
Jesus Christ was incorruptible, and 
not subject to death. They were 
a bi:anch of the Eutvchianjs. 

APOCARITiES, a denomi- 
nation, in the third century, which 



sprung from the ManicheatiE* 
They held that the soul of man was 
of the substance of God. 

APOCRYPHA, books not ad- 
mitted into the canon of scripturet 
being either spurious, or at least 
not acknowledged as divine. The 
word is Greek, and derived from 
«vo, ** from," and xft/Trri, ** to hide 
or conceal." They seem most of 
them to have been composed by 
Jews. None of the writers of 
the NewTestament mention them; 
neither Philo nor Josephus speak 
of them. ' The christian church 
was for some ages a stranger to 
them. Drigen, Athanasius, Hi- 
lary, Cyril of Jerusalem, and all 
the orthodox writers who have 
given catalogues of the canonical 
books of scripture, unanimously 
concur in rejecting these out of 
the canon. The Protestants ac- 
knowledge such books of scripture 
only to be canonical as were es- 
teemed to be so in the first ages 
of the church ; such as are cited 
by the earliest writers among the 
cnristians as of divine authority, 
and after the most diligent enquiry 
were . received and judged to be 
so by the council of Laodicea. 
They were written after the days 
of Malachi, in whom, according 
to the universal testimony of the 
Jews, the spirit of prophecy ceas- 
ed, Mai. iv, 4 to 6. Not one of 
the writers in direct terms ad- 
vances a claim to inspiration. 
They contain fables, lies, and con- 
tradictions, 1st Mace, vi, 4, 16. 
2d Mace, i, 13, 16. 2d Mace, ix, 
28. The apocryphal books are in 
general believed to be canonical 
by the church of Rome ; and, 
even by the sixth article of the 
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church <rf England, they are or- 
dered to be read for example of 
life and instruction of manners, 
though it doth riot apply them to 
establish any doctrine. Other re- 
formed churches do not so much 
as make even this use of them. 
See Prideaux^s Connections^ vol. i, 
p. 36-42 : Lee's Dissert, on Es- 
dras; Dick on Inspiration^ p. 344. 
APOLLINARIANS were an- 
cient heretics, who denied the pro- 
per humanity of Christ, and main- 
tained that the body which he asr 
sumed was endowed with a isen- 
sitive and not a rational soul \ but 
that the divine nature supplied the 
place of the intellectual principle 
in manV This sect derived its 
namtj from ApoHinaris, bishop of 
Laodicea. Their doctrine was 
first condemned by a council at 
Alexandria in 362, and after- 
wards in a more formal manner by 
a council at Rome in 375, and 
by another council in 378, whjch 
deposed Apollinaris from his bi- 
shopric. This, with other laws 
enacted against them, reduced 
fhem to a very small number ; so 
that at last they dwindled away. 

APOSTACY, a forsaking or 
renouncing our religion, either by 
an open declaration in words, or 
a virtual declaration of it by our 
actions. The primitive christian 
church distinguished several kinds 
of apostacy; the first, of those 
who went entirely from Christia- 
nity to Judaism ; the second, of 
those who complied so far with 
the Jews, as to communicate with 
them in many of their unlawful 
practices, without making a for- 
mal profession of their religion ; 
, thirdly^ of those who mingled 



Judaism and Christianity together ; 
and, fourthly, of those who vo- 
luntarily relapsed into paganism. 
Apostacy may be farther consi- 
dered as, 1, original, in which we. 
have all participated, Rom. iii, 
23 ;— 2, national, when a king- 
dom relinquishes the profession of 
Christianity ;. — 3, personal, when 
an individual backslides from 
God, Heb. x, 38 ;— 4, finjJ, when 
men are given up to judicial hard- 
ness of heart, as Judas. See 
Backsliding. - 

APOSTLE, properly signifies 
a messenger or ptersbn sent by an- 
other upon some business* It is 
particularly applied to them whoay 
our Saviour deputed to preach.— 
2. Apostle, in the Greek liturgy, 
is used for a book containing the 
epistles of St. Paul, printed in the 
[order wherein they are to be read 
in churches through the course of 
the year.-^-3. The appellation was 
also given to the ordinary travel- 
ling ministers of the church, Rom. 
xvi, 7. Phil, ii, 25, though in our 
translation the last is rendered 
messenger.*— 4. It is likewise giv- 
en to those persons who first plant- 
ed the christian faith in any place. 
Thus Dionysius of Corinth is call- 
ed the Apostle of France, Xavier 
the Apostle of the Indies, &c* 

APOSTLES' CREED. See 
Creed, 

APOSTOLATE, m a general 
sense, is used for mission ; but it 
more properly denotes the dignity 
oroffiee of an apostle of- Christ. 
It is also used in ancient writers 
for the office of a bishop. But as 
the title apostoltcus has been ap* 
propriated to the pope, so that 
of apostolate became at length 
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restrained to die 90k dignity of 
the popedom* 

APOSTOLIC, apostolical; 
something that relates to the apos- 
tles, or descends from them« Thus 
we say the apostotical agCyapostoJi- 
cal doctrine, apostolical character, 
<:onstitutions, traditions, &c. 

APOSTOLIC, in the primitive 
church, was an appellation giyen 
to all such churches as were found- 
ed by the apostles ; and even to 
the bishops of those churches, as 
being the reputed successors of the 
aposdes* These were confined to 
four, viz. Rome, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem. In after 
times, the omer churches assui^ed 
tEe same quaUty, on account, 
principally, of the conformity of 
their doctrine with that of the 
churches which were apostolical 
by foundation, and because all 
bishops held themselves successors 
of the apostles, or acted in their 
dioceses with the authority of 
aposdes. 

The first time the term aposto- 
lical is attributed to bishops, as 
such, is in a letter of Clovis to the 
council of Orleans, held in 511, 
though that king does not there 
expressly denominate them aposto- 
lical^ but (apostolica sede dignissimi) 
highly worthy of the apostolical 
In 581, Guntram calls the 



see. 



bishops, met at the council of 
Macon, apostolical pontiffs, apo- 
stolid pontijices. 

in progress of time, the bishop 
of Rome growing in power above 
Ae rest, and the three patriarchates 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, falling into the hands of the 
Saracens, the title apostolical was 
restrj^ined to the pope and hie 



church alone \ though some of th< 
popes, and St. Gregory the Great^ 
not contented to hold the title by 
this tenure, began at length to in- 
sist that it belonged to them by 
another and peculiar right, as 
being the successors of St* Peter. 
The country of Rheims, in 1049| 
declared that the pope was the 
sole apostolical primate of the 
universal church. And hence 
a great number of apostolicals; 
apostolical see, apostoUcal nuncio, 
apostolical noxaxy^ apostolical hritf^ 
apostolical chamber, apostolicul vi* 
car, &c. 

APOSTOLICAL CONST!- 
TUTIONS, a collection of regu- 
lations attributed to the aposdes, 
and supposed to have been collect- 
ed by St. Clement, whose name 
they likewise bear. It is the gene- 
ral opinion, however, that they are 
spurious, and that St. Clement 
had no hand in them. They ap- 
peared first in the fourth century, 
but have been much changed and 
corrupted since* There are so 
many things in them different 
from and even contrary to the ge- 
nius and design of the New Testa- 
ment writers, that no wise man 
would believe, without the most 
convincing and irresistible proof, 
that both could come from the 
same hand. Grabe*s Answer to 
Whiston; Saurin^s Ser*^ vol. ii, p. 
185 ; jLardner^s Cred»^ vol. viii, p. 
1 1, cA. ult,\ Doddridge* s Lect.j lee. 
119. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS,an 
appellation usually given to die 
writers of the first century, who 
employed their pens in the cause 
of Christianity. . Of these writers, 
Cotelerius,and after him Le Clerc, 
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have published a collection in two 
volumes, accompanied both with 
their own annotations, and the re- 
marks of other learned men. See 
also the genuine epistles of the 
apostolic fathers by abp. Wake. 

APOSTOLICI, or Aposto- 
Lies, a name assumed by different 
sects on account of their pretending 
to imitate the practice of the 
apostles. 

APOTACTITiE, an ancient 
sect, who affected to follow the ex- 
amples of the apostles, and re- 
nounced all Yheir effects and pos- 
sessions. It does not appear that 
they held any errors at first ; but 
afterwards they taught that the re- 
nouncing of all riches was not on- 
ly a matter of counsel and advice, 
but of precept and necessity. 

APPLICATION, is used for 
the act whereby our Saviour trans- 
fers or makes over to us what he 
had earned or purchased by his 
holy life and death. Accordingly 
. it is by this application of the merits 
of Christ that we are to be justified 
and entitled to grace and glory. 

Application is also used for that 
part of a sermon in which the 
preacher brings home or applies 
the truth of religion to the consci- 
ences of his hearers. See Ser- 
mon. 

APPROBATION^ a state or 
disposition of the mind, wherein 
we put a value upon, or become 
pleased with, some person or thing. 
Moralists are divided on the prin- 
ciple of approbation, or the motive 
which determines us to approve 
or disapprove. The Epicureans 
will have it to be only self-interest : 
according to them, that which 



determines any agent to apprbve 
his own action, is its apparent ten- 
dency to his private happiness; 
and even the approbation of ano- 
ther's action flows from no other 
cause but an opinion of its tendency 
to the happiness of the approver, 
either immediately or remotely* 
Others resolve approbation into a 
moral sense, or a principle of be- 
nevolence, by which we are deter- 
mined to approve every kind af- 
fection either in ourselves or others, 
and all publicly useful actions 
which we imagine to flow from 
such affections, without any view 
therein to our own private hap-, 
piness. 

But may we not add, that a true 
christian's approbation arises from 
his perception of the will of God? 
See Obligation. 

APPROPRIATION, the an- 
nexing a benefice to the proper and 
perpetual use of some religious 
house. It is a term also pften used 
in the religious world as referring 
to that act of the mind by which we 
apply the blessings of the gospel 
to ourselves* This appropriation 
is real when we are enabled to 
believe in, feel, and obey the truth; 
but merely nominal and delusive 
when there are no fruits of righte- 
ousness ai^d true holiness. Se^ 
Assurance. 

AQU^RI ANS,those who con- 
secrated water in the eucharist in- 
stead of wine. Another branch of 
them approved of wine at the 
sacrament, when received in the 
evening ; they likewise mixed 
water with the wine. 

ARABICI, erroneous chris- 
tians, in the third centurj', who 
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thought that the soul and body 
died together, and rose again. It 
is said that Origen convinced them 
of their error, and that they then 
abjured it. 

ARCH-A.NGEL, according to 
some divines, means an angel oc- 
cupying the eighth rank in die ce- 
lestial hierarchy ; but others, not 
without reason, reckon it a* title 
only applicable to our Saviour. 
Compare Jude ix, with Dan. xii, 
1. 1st Thess. iv, 16. 

ARQHBISHOP, the chief or 
metropolitan bishop, who has seve- 
ral suffragans under him. Arch- 
bishops were not known in the 
E^t till about the year 320 ; and 
though there were some soon after 
this who had the tide, yet that 
was only a personal honour, by 
which the bishops^ of considerable 
cities were distinguished. It was 
not till of late that archbishops 
became metropolitans, and had 
suffragans under them. The eccle- 
siastical government of England 
is divided into two provinces, viz. 
Canterbury and York. The first 
archbishop of Canterbury was 
Austin, appQinted by king Ethel- 
bert, on his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, about the year 598. His 
grac6"of Canterbury is the 'first 
peer of England, and the next to 
the royal family, having prece- 
dence of all dukes, and all great 
officers of the crown. , It is his 
privilege, by custom, to crown the 
kings and queens of this kingdom. 
The archbishop of York has pre- 
cedence of all dukes not of the 
royal blood, and of all officers of 
state except, the lord high chan 
cellor. 'The first archbishop of 
York was Paulinus, appointed 

Vol. I. I 



by pope Gregory about the year 
622. 

ARCHDEACON, a priest in- 
vested with authority or jurisdic* 
tion over the clergy and laity, next 
to the bishop, either through the 
whole diocese, or only a part of it* 
There are sixty in England, who 
visitevery two years inmree, when 
they enquire into the reparations 
and moveables belonging to church^ 
es ; reform abuses ; suspend ; ex- 
communicate; in some places 
prove wills ; and induct all clerks 
into benefices within their respec-!' 
tive jurisdictions. 

ARCHONTICS, a sect about 
the year 160 or 203. Among, 
many other extravagant notions, 
they held that the world was cre- 
ated by archangels ; they also de- 
nied the resurrection of the body. 

ARCH-PRESBYTeB, or 
Arch-Priest, a priest established 
in some dioceses with a superiority 
over the rest. He was anciently 
chosen out of the college of pres- 
byters, at the pleasure of the 
bishop. The arch-presbyters 
were much of the same nature 
with our deans in cathedral 
churches. 

ARRHABONARII, a sect 
who held that the eucharist is 
neither the, real flesh or blood of 
Christ, nor yet the sign of them, 
but only the pledge or earnest 
thereof. 

ARI ANS, followers of Arius, a 
presbyter of the church of Alex- 
andria, about 315, who maintain- 
ed that the Son of God was^otally 
and essentially distinct from the 
Father ; that he Was the first and 
noblest of those Jbeings whom God 
had created — the instrument, by 
whose subordinate operation he 
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' formed the universe ; and, there- 
fore» inferior to the Father both 
in nature arid dignity: also, that 
the Holy Ghost was not God, but 
created by the power of the Son. 
Th« Arians owned that the Son 
was the Word; but ^denied that 
"iTord'to have been eternal. They 
held that Christ had nothing of 
man in him but the flesh, to which 
the Xoyof, or word, was joined, 
which was the same as the soul in 
us, — ^The Arians. Were first con- 
demned arid anathematized by a 
council at Alexandria, in 320, un- 
der Alexander, bishop of that city, 
yho accused Arius of impiety, and 

.taused^him to be expelled from 
the communion of the churchy 
and afterwards by 380 fathers in 
the general council of Nice, as- 
Bemb\ed by Cbnstan^ine, in 325. 
His doctrine, however, was npt 
.extinguished ; ori the contrary, it 
became the reigning religion, es- 
pecially in the East.* Arius was 
recalled from banishment by Con- 
fitantine in two or three years after 
the council of Nice", and the laws 
that had been enacted against him 
were repealed. Notwithstanding 
this, Atl^fiasius, then bishop of 
Alexandrii, refused to admit him 
and his followers to communion. 
This so enraged them, that, by 
their interest sit court, they, pro- 
cured that prelate .to be deposed 
and banished ; but the church of 
Alexandria still refusing to admit 
Arius into their communion, the 
empoior sent for him to Constan- 
tinople ; where, upon delivering 
in a fresh confession of his faith in 
terms les offensive, the empetor 
commanded him to be received 
into their communion; but that 



v^ry evening, it is sairf, Arius <iKdl' 
as his friends were conducting;; 
him in triumph to the great church 
of Constantittoplew Arius, pressed 
by a natural want, stepped aside, 
but expired on the spot, his bowels 
gushing out* The Afian party, 
however, found a protector ia 
Constantius, wha succeeded his 
father in the East. They under- 
went various revolutions and per- 
secutions under succeeding empe* 
rors'; till, at length, Theodosius 
the Great exerted every effort to 
suppress them. Their doctrine 
was carried, in the fifth century, in- 
to Africa, under the Vandals ; and 
into Asia under the (Joths.— Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain,* were also deeply 
infected with it ;. and towards the 
commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury, it was triumphant in many 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe t 
but it sunk, almost at once, when 
the Vandals were driven out of 
Africa, and the Goths out of Italy, 
by the arms of Justinian. How- 
ever, it revived again in Italy, 
under the protection of the Lona- 
bards, in the seventh century, and 
and was not extinguished till 
aboUt the end of the eighth. 
Arianism was again revived in 
the West by Servetus, in 1531, 
for which he suffered death. After 
this the doctrine got fqpting in 
Geneva, and in Poland; but at 
length degenerated in a great 
measure into Socimanism. Eras- 
mus, it is thought, aimed at re- 
viving it, in his commentaries on 
the New Testament; and the 
learned Grotius seems to lean that 
way. Mr. Whiston was one of 
the first divines who revived this 
controversy in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. He was followed by Dn I represented the Deity as spmewh^ 



Clark, who, was chiefly opposed 
by Dr. Watedand. Thgse wlio 
hold the doctrine which is usually 
called Low Arianisniy say that 
Clftrist pre-existed ; but not as the 
eternal Logos of the Father, or as 
the Being by whom he made the^ 
worlds, and had intercourse with 
the patriarchs, or as having any 
certain rank or employment what- 
ever in the divine dispensations* 
In modern times, the term Arian 
is indiscriminately applied to those 
who consider Jesus simply subor- 
dinate to the Father. Some of 
diemi believe Chri^ to have been 
the creator of the world ; but they 
all maintain that he existed pre- 
viously to his incarnation, though 
in his pre-existent state they as- 
sign him different degrees o^ig- 
nity. Hence the terms. Hig'h and 
Zow Arian. See Pr£-£Xist£nc£. 
Some of the more recent vindica- 
tors of Ariaiu3m have been ^. 
Taylor^ in his Apology, of Ben 
Mordecai ta his Friends for em- 
bracing Christianity; Dr. ^<jrr- 
wood, in his Five Dissertations; 
Dr. Pricej in his Sermons on the 
Christian Doctrine. See also the 
4th volume of the Theological Re- 
pository y p. 153-163, and Cornishes 
Tract on the Pre-existence of\ 
Christ. 

For & refutation of the A|;ian 
doctrine, see article Jesus Christ; 
and Abbadie, Waterland^ Guyse^ 
Hey^ Robinson^ Eveleigh^ Hawker 
pn the Divinity of Christ ;'--Cala' 
my J Taylor^ Gtlly Jonesy Pike^ 
and Simpson,^ on the Trinity. 

ARISTOTELIANS, the fol- 



siihilar to a principle of power 
giving motion to a machine ; and 
as happy in the contemplation of 
himself, but regardless of human 
affairs* They were uncertain as 
to the immortality of the soul.— i- 
As this was rather a philosophical 
than religious sect^ we shall not 
enlarge on it* 

ARK, or Noaq's Arr, a float- 
ing V/essel built by Noah for the 
preservation of his family, and the 
several species of animals, during . 
the deluge. See Gen. vi* 
ARK OF THE COVENANT, 

1a small chest pr coffer, three feet 
nine inches in length, two feet 
three ipches in breadth, and 
two fe«t three inches in height, in 
which were contained the golden " 
pot that had manna, Aaron^ rod, 
and the tables of the covenant. 
The ark was reposited in the ho- 
liest place of the tabernacle. It 
was taken by the Philistines, and 
detained twenty (some say forty) 
years at Kirjath-jearim ; but, the 
people being afflicted with emerods 
on account of it, returned it with 
divers presents. It was afterwards 
placed in the temple. 

The lid or covering of the ari: 
was called the propitiatory^ or 
mercy-seat; over which two figures 
were placed, called chertibims^wiik 
expanded wings of a peculiar 
form. Herie the Shechinali rest- 
ed both in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple in a visible cloud : hence were 
issued the Divine oracles by an 
audible voice ; and the high priest 
appeared before this mercy-seat 
once every year on the great day 



lowers of Aristotle. They believed of expiation ; and the Jews, where 
in the eternity of the world, and | ever they worshipped, turned their 
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faces towards the place where the 
ark stood* 

In the second temple there '^ras 
klso an ark, made of the same 
ahape and dimensions with the 
first, and put in the same place, 
but without any of its contents 
and peculiar honours. It was 
iised as a representative of the 
former on the day of expiation, 
and a repository of the original 
copy of the holy scriptures, collect- 
ed by Ezra and the men of /the 
great synagogue after the captivity: 
and, in imitation of this, the Jews, 
to this day, have a kind of ark in 
their synagogues, wherein their 
sacred books are kept. 

ARMENIANS, the inhabi- 
tants of Armenia, whose religion 
is the christian, of the Eutychian 
sect ; that is, they l^old but one 
nature in Jesus Christ. See Euty- 
GHiANS. They assert also the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father only. They believe 
that Christ at his descent into hell 
freed the souls of the damned from 
thence, attd reprieved them to the 
end 6f the World, when they shall 
be remanded to eternal flames. 
I , They believe that the gpuls of the 
righteous shall not be , admitted 
to the bieatific vision till aftet* 
the resurrection, notwithstanding 
which they piray to departed 
saints, adore their pictures, and 
burii lamps before them. 'The 
Armenian clergy consist of patri- 
archs, archbishops, doctors, sfecu" 
lar priests, and monks. The Ar- 
hienian monks are of the order of 
St. Basil ; and every Wednesday 
and Friday they eat neither fish, 
hor eggs, nor oil, nor any thing 
tnade of milk \ and during Lent : 



they live upon nothing but roots. 
They have seven sacraments ; bap- 
tism, confirmation, penance, the 
eucharist, extreme unction, orders 

and matrimony. They admit 

infants to tl>e coiiimunion at 
two or three months old. They 
seem to place the chief part of' 
their religion in fastings and ab- 
stinences ; and, among the clergy, 
the higher the degree, the lower 
they must live ; insomuch that 
it is said the archbishops live on 
nothing but pulse. They conse- 
crate hd'^yr water ^ut once a year ; 
at which time every one fills a pot, 
and carries it home, which brings 
in a considerable' revenue to the 
church. 

ARMINIANS, persons who 
follow the doctrines of Arminius, 
who was pastor at Amsterdam, 
arid afterwards professor of divi- 
nity at Leyden. Arminius had 
been educated in the opinions of 
Calvin ; but, thinking the doctrine 
of that great man with regard to 
free will, predestination, and grace, 
too severe, he began to express 
his doubts concerning them in the 
year 1591 ; and, upon farther 
inquiry, adopted the sentiments 
of those whose religious system - 
extends the love of the Supreme 
Being and the merits of Jesus 
Christ to all mankind. The Ar- 
minians are also called Remon- 
strants, because, in 1611, they 
presented a remonstrance to the 
states-general, wherein they state 
their grievances, and pray for 
relief. 

The distinguishing tenets of the 
Arminians may be comprised in 
the five following articles relative 
to predestination^ universal re* 
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demption^ the corruption of man, 
conversion, and perseverance, viz. 

I. That God, from all eternity, 
determined to bestow salvation on 
tKose whom he foresaw would per- 
severe unto the end ; and to in- 
flict everlasting punishments on 
*those who should continue in their 
unbelief, and resist his divitie suc- 
cours ; so that election was con- 
ditional, and reprobation, in like 
manner, the resist of foreseen in- 
fidelity and persevering wicked- 
ness. 

IL ThatJejiUsChrist^by his suf- 
ferings and death, made an atone- 
mem for the sins of all mankind in 
general, and of every individual in 
particular; that, however, none 
out those who believe in him can 
be partakers of divine benefits. 

Ill' That true faith cannot pro- 
ceed from^the exercise of our na- 
tural faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of 
free will; since man, in conse- 
quence of his natural corruption, 
is incapable either of thinking or 
doing any good thing; and that, 
therefore, it is necessary, in order 
to his conversion and salvation, 
that he be regenerated and renew- 
ed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, which is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

IV. That this divine grace or 
energy'of the Holy Ghost begins 
and perfects every thing that can 
be called good in man, and, con- 
sequently, all good works are to 
be attributed to God alone ; that, 
nevertheless, this grace is offered 
to all,, and does not force men to 
act against their inclinations, but 
may be resisted and rendered inef- 
fectual by the perverse will of the 
impenitent sinner. Some modem 



Arminians interpret this and the 
last article with a greater lati- 
tude. 

V. That God gives to the truly 
faithful who are regenerated by 
his grace the means of preser\'ing 
themselves in this state. The first 
Arminians, indeed, had some 
doubt with respect to the closing 
part of this article ; but their fol* ^ 
lowers uniformly maintain ^^ that 
the regenerate may lose true justi- 
fying faith, fall from a state of 
grace, and die in their sins." 

After the appointment of Armi- ' 
nius to the theological chair at 
Leyden, he thought it his duty to 
avow and vindicate the principles 
which he had embraced ; and the 
freedom with which he published 
and defended them, exposed him 
to tKe resentment of those that ad- 
hered to the theological system of 
Geneva, which then prevailed in 
Holland; but his principal op- 
ponent was Gomiar, his colleague. 
The controversy which was Sius 
begun became more general after 
tl^e death of Arminius in the year 
1609, and threatened to involve 
the United Provinces in civil dis- 
cord. The Arminian tenets gain- 
ed ground under the mild and fa- 
vourable treatment of the magis- 
trates of Holland, and were adopt- 
ed by several persons of merit and 
distinction. The Calvinists, or 
Gomarists, ds they were now call- 
ed, appealed to a national synod ; 
accordingly the synod of Dort 
was convened, by order of the 
states-general, in 1618 ; and was 
composed of ecclesiastic deputies 
from the United Provinces, as well, 
as from the reformed churches of 
England, Hessia, Bremen, Swit- 
zerland, and the Palatinate. The 
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principal advocate nn favour of 
the Arminians wa$ Episcopius, 
who at that time was professor'of 
divinity at Leyden. It was first 
proposed to discuss the principal 
subjects in dispute, that the Arnai- 
nians should be allowed to state 
and vindicate the grounds on 
which their opinions were found- 
ed j1)ut, some difference arising as 
to the proper mode of conducting 
the^ debate, the Arminians were 
excluded from the assembly, their 
case was tried in their absence, 
and they were pronounced guilty 
€)f pestilential errors, and con- 
demned as corrupters of the true 
religion. A curious accttunt of 
the proceedings of the. above sy- 
nod may be seen in a series of let- 
ters written by Mr* John Hales, 
iriio was present on the occasion. 

In consequence pf the above - 
mentioned decision,the Arminians 
were considered as enemies to 
their country and its established 
religion, and were much perse- 
cuted.^ They were treated with 
great severity, and deprived of all 
their posts and employments; their 
ministers were silenced., and their 
congregations were suppressed. 
The great Bameveldt was behead- 
ed on a scaffold ; and the learned 
Grotius, being condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment^fled, and took 
refuge in France. 

After the death of prince Mau- 
rice, who had been a violent par- 
tisan in favour of the Gomarists 
in the year 1625, the Arminian 
ftxilea werfe restored to their for- 
mer reputation and tranquillity; 
a\id, under the toleration of the 
state, they erected churches and 
founded a college at Amsterdam, 



appoint}|}g Episcopius the lirst 
theological professor. The Ar- 
minian system has very much pre- 
vailed in*- England sincjB'lhe time 
of archbishop Laud, and it» vota- 
ries in other countries are very 
numerous* It is generally sup- 
posed that a majority of the cler- 
gy in both the established churches 
of Great Britain favour the Armi- 
nian system, notwithstanding their 
articles are strictly Calvinistic* 
The name of Mr. John Wesley 
hardly need be mentioned here*. 
Every one knows what an advo- 
cate he was for the tenc^ts of Ar- 
minius, and the success he met 
with. See Methooists. 

Some of the principal writers- 
on the side of the Arminians have 
been Arminms^ Eptscofnus^ Vor- 
sifts y Gratiusy CurCelfnts^ Limborchy 
Le ClerCy Wetstein, Goodwin^ Whit* 
by^ Taylor^ Fletcher^ &c. &c. 

Some of the principal writers 
on the other side have been Pol- 
hilt m his Boot on the Decrees ^ 
John Edwards in his Veritas Re- 
dux ; Cole 'in his Sovereignty of 
God; Edwards on the Willy and 
Original Sin; Dr* Owen in his 
Display of Arminianisniy and on 
particular Redemption; Gill in his 
Cause of God and Truth; and 
Toplady in aljmost all his works. 

ARNOLDISTS, th€ foUowers 
of Arnold, of Brescia, in the 
twelfth century, who was a great 
dcclaimer against the wealth and 
vices of the clergy. He is also 
charged with preaching against bap- 
tism and tlie eucharist. He was 
burnt at Rome in 1155, an4 his 
ashes cast into the Tiber. 

ARTEMONTES, a dcnomi- 
nation in the second century ; so 
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csdledi ftorii Artemon, who taught 
^at, at the birth of the man Christ, 
i, certaih divide energy, or portion 
6f the divine nature, unked itself 
to him. 

ARTICLE OP FAITH is, by 

some, defined a point of christian 
doctrine, which we are obliged to 
believe as having been revealed by 
God himself, and allowed and es- 
tablished as such by the church. 
See Confession. 

^ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
SeQ Church ot Enonland. 

ARTICLES LAMBETH. 

The Lambeth articles were so call- 
ed, because drawn up at Lambeth 
palace, undei^ the eye and with the 
assistance of archbishop Whitgift, 
bishop Bancroft, bishop Vaiighan, 
and other eminent dignitaries of 
the church. That the reader may 
judge how Calvinistic Ae clergy 
were under the reignof queen Eli*- 
zabeth, we shall here insert them. 
.** 1. God hath ffom eternity pre- 
destinated certain persons to life, 
and hath reprobated certain per- 
son^ unto death.— 2. The moving 
orefiicient cause of predestination 
unto life Is not the foresight of 
faith, or of perseverance, or of 
good works, or of any thing that 
is in the persons predestinated; 
but the alone will. of God's good 
pleasure;— «-3. The predcstinati are 
a pre-determined and certain num- 
ber, 'which can neither be lessened 
nor increased.— 4. Such as are 
notpredestinated to salvation shall 
inevitably be condemned on ac- 
count o/ their sins. — 5. The true, 
lively, and justifyingfaith, and the 
Spirit of God justifying, is not ex- 



tinguished, doth not utterly fail, 
doth not vanish away, in the elect, 
either finally or totalIy.«--6« A 
true believer, that is, one who is 
endued with justifying faith, is 
certified by. the full assurance of 
faith that his sins are forgiven, and 
that he sh^ be everlastingly sav* 
ed by Christ.-^rtf Saving grace is 
not allowed, is not imparted, is 
not granted to all men, by which 
tfiey may be saved if they will.— 
8. No man is able to come to 
Christ, unless it be given him, and 
unless the Father draw him ; and 
all men are not drawil by the Fa- 
ther, that they may come to his 
Son* — ^9. It is not in the will or 
power of evei^ man to be saved.*' 
What gave occasion to the fram- 
ing these articles was this : — Some 
persons had distinguished them-^r 
selves at the university of Cam- 
bridge by opposing predestination. 
Alarmed at the opinions that were 
vented, the above mentioned arch- 
bishop, with others, composed 
these articles, to preveqt the belief 
of a contrary doctrine. These, 
when completed, wer6 sent down 
to Cambridge, to which the scho- 
lars were strictly enjoined to coa^ 
form. 

ARTOTYRITES, a christian 
sect in the primitive church, who 
celebrated the eucharist with bread 
and cheese* The word h derived 
from «^T®-, " bjead,'* and rvpog^ 
** cheese.*' The Artotyrites adr 
mitted women to the priesthood 
and episcopacy ; and Epiphanius 
tells us that it was a common thing 
to see seven girls at once enter in- 
to their church robed in white, 
and holding a torch in their 
hand; where they wept and be- 
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wailed the wretchedness of human 
nature, and the miseries of this life. 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST, 
his visible elevation to heaven. 
The ascension of Jesus Christ was 
not only presignified by many 
scripture types, but also by many 
remarkable scripture prophecies, 
Ps. xlvii, 5. Ps. ex, 1. Dan. vii, 
13, 14. Mic. ii, 13. Ps. Ixviii, la. 

The evidences of his ascension' 
-were numerous. The disciples 
saw him ascend Acts, i, 9, 10. 
Two angels testified that he did 
ascend, Acts i, 11. Stephen, Paul, 
and Jphn, saw him in his ascend- 
ed state, Acts vii, 55^ 56. Acts ix. 
Rev. i. The marvellous descent of 
the Holy Ghost demonstrated it, 
John xvi, 7, 14. Acts ii, 33. The 
terrible overthrow and dispersion 
of the Jewish nation is a standing 
proof of it, John viii, 21. Matt. 
XXV i, 64. 

The time of his ascension* It 
was forty days after his resurrec- 
tion. He continued so many days 
pn earth, that he might give many 
repeated proofs of his resurrection. 
Acts i, 3 ; that he might instruct 
his followers in every thing which 
pertained to the abolishment of 
the Jewish ceremonies, Acts i, 3 ; 
and that he might open to them 
the scriptures concerning himself, 
and renew their commission to 
preach the gospel, Acts i, 5, 6. 
Mark xvi, 15. 

The manner of his ascension* It 
was from Mount Olivet to heaven, 
.Acts i, 12 ; not in appearance on- 
ly, but in reality and truth ; visi- 
bly and locally ; a real motion of 
his human nature ; sudden, swift, 
glorious, and in a triumphant 
manner. He was parted from his 



disciples while he was solemnly 
blessing them ; and multitudes of 
angels . attended him with shouts 
of praise, Ps. Ixviii, 17. Ps. xlvii, 
5, 6. 

The effects^ or ends of Chrisfs 
ascension xvere^ 1. To fulfil the 
prophecies and types concerning 
it. — 2. To take upon him more 
openly the exercise of his kingly 
office. — 3. To receive gifts for 
men both ordinary and extraor* 
dinary, Ps. Ixviii, 18. — 4. To 
open the w^ into heaven for his 
pedple, Heb. x, 19, 20. — 5. To 
assure the saints of their ascension 
also, John xiv, 1, 2. 

ASCETIC, one who retires 
from the world for the purpose of 
devotion and mortification. When 
the monks came in fashion, this 
title was bestowed upon themj es- 
pecially such as lived in solitude- 
It was also the title of several 
books of spiritual exercises, as the 
Ascetics or devout exercises of St. 
Basil, &c. 

ASCODROGITES, a denomi- 
nation which arose about the year 
181. They brought into their 
churches bags or skins filled with 
new wine, to represent the new 
botdes filled with new wine men- 
tioned by Christ. They danced 
round these bags, or skins, and, it 
is said, intoxicated themselves 
with the wine. 

ASCOODRUTES, a sect, m 
the second century, who rejected 
the use of all s^nnbols and sacra- 
ments on this principle, that incor- 
poreal things cannot be conimuni- 
cated by things corporeal, nor di- 
vine mysteries by any thing visible. 

ASSEMBLIES OF T^IE 
CLERGY are called convocations, 
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ilods, councils. The annual meet- 
ing of the church of Scotland is 
called a general assembly* In this 
assembly his majesty is represent- 
ed by his commissioner, who dis- 
solves one meeting and calls an^ 
other in the name of the king, 
while the moderator does the same 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 
See Convocation, Presbyteri- 
ans. 

ASSENT, that act of the mind 
whereby it takes or acknowledges 
any proposition to be true or false. 
There are three degrees of assent; 
'-'-conjectured opinion^ and belief. 
Conjecture i< but a slight and 
weak inclination to assent to the 
thing proposed, by reason of the 
weighty objections that lie against 
it. Opinion is a more steady and 
fixed assent, when a man is almost 
certain, though yet iVith some fear 
of the contrary remains with him. 
Belief is a more full and assured 
assent to the truth. See Belief. 

ASSURANCE is the firm per- 
suasion we have of the certainty 
of any thing, or a certain expec- 
tation of something future. 

Assurance of the Understanding' 
is a wellrgrounded knowledge of 
divine things founded on God's 
word, Col. ii, 2. — Assurance of 
Faith does not relate to our per- 
sonal interest in Christ, but con- 
sists in a firm belief of the revela- 
tion that. God has given us of 
Christ in his word, with an entire 
dependanceonhim, Heb.x, 22. — 
Assurance of Hope is a firm ex- 
pectation that God' will grant us 
the coniplete enjoyment of what 
he has promised, Heb. vi, 11. 

The docti-ine of assurance has 
Vol. I. H 



afforded matter for dispute among 
divines. Some have asserted^that 
it is not to b^ obtained in the pre- 
sent state, allowing that persons 
may be in a hopeful way to salva- 
tiotl, but that they can have no 
real or absolute assurance of it : 
but this is clearly' refuted by fact 
as weir as by scripture. Inat it 
is to be obtained is evident, for 
we have reason to believe many 
persons have actually obtained it. 
Job xix, 25. Ps. xvii, 15. 2d Tim. 
i,- 12. The scriptures exhort us to 
obtain it, 2d Cor. xiii, 5. Heb. 
vi,ll. IstThess. v,21. The Ho- 
ly Spirit is said to bear v^itness of 
it, Rom. viii. 16. The exercise of 
the christian graces is considered 
as a proof of it, 1st John iii, 14. 
1st John ii, 3. We must, how- 
ever, guard against presumption ; 
for a mere persuasion that Christ 
is our's, is no proof that he is so. 
We must have evidence before we 
can have assurance. It is neces- 
sary to observe also, that it is not 
a duty imposed upon all mankind, 
so that every one, in whatsoever 
state he may be, ought to be fully 
persuaded of his salvation. " We 
do not affirm,-'' says Saurin, " that 
christians of whose sincerity there 
may be some doubt have a right 
to assurance; that backsliders, al 
such,^ ought to persuade them- 
selves that they shall be saved ; nor 
do we ^y that christians who have 
Arrived to the highest degree of 
holiness can be persuaded of the 
certainty of their salvation in eve- 
ry period of their lives ; nor, if 
left to their own efforts, ^can they 
enjoy it : but believerg supported 
by the Divine aid, who waJk in all 
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good consdence before him, these 
anlyhavie ground to expect this 
privilege. 

Some divines have maintained 
that assurance is included in the 
very essence of faith, so that a 
man cannot have faith without 
assurance ; but we must distin- 
guish between assurance and jus- 
tifying faith. The aposde, indeed, 
speaks of the full assurance of 
faith ; but then this is a full and 
firm persuasion of what the gos- 
pel reveals ; whereas the assurance 
we are speaking of relates to our; 
personal interest in Christ, and is 
an effect of this faith, and not faith 
itself. Faith in Christ certainly 
includes^some idea of assurance ; 
for. except we be assured that he 
is the Saviour, we shall never go 
to or rely upon him as such : biit 
faith in Christ does not imply an 
aasurance of our interest in him ; 
for there may be faith long before 
the assurance of personal interest 
commences. The confounding of 
these ideas has been the cause of 
presumption on the one hand, and 
despair on the other. When meVi 
have been taught that faith con- 
sisted in believing that Christ died 
for them, and been assured that, 
if they can only believe so, all is 
well, and that then they are im- 
mediately pardoned and justified, 
the consequence has been, that 
the bold and self-conceited have 
soon wrought themselves up to 
such a persuasion, without any 
ground for it, to their own decep- 
tion ; whilst the dejected, humble, 
and poor in spirit, not being able 
to work themselves to such a pitch 
of confidence, have concluded that 



they have not the faith of God's 
elect, and must inevitaljly be lost* 

The nieans to attain assurance 
are not those of an extraordinary 
kind, as some people imagine ;. 
such as visions, dreams, voices, 
&c. ; but such as are ordinary — 
self-examination, humble and con- 
stant prayer, consulting the sacred 
or£^cles, christian communication, 
attendance onthedivineordinances 
and. perseverance in 'the path of 
duty; without which all our as- 
surance is but presumption, and 
our profession but hypocrisy. 

Assurance may be lost for a sea- 
son through bodily diseases which 
depress the spirits, unwatchful- 
ne'ss, falling into sin, manifold 
temptations, worldly cares, and 
neglect of private duty. He, there- 
fore, who would wish to enjoy 
this privilege, let him cultivate 
communion with God, exercise a 
watchful spirit against his spiritual 
enemies, and give himself unre- 
servedly to Him whose he is, and 
whom 'he professes to serve. See 
Saurin^s *Ser., vol. iii, ser. 10, 
Eng. ed. j Case^s Sermons^ ser. 13 ; 
Lambert^s Ser. on Joho, ix, 35 ; 
Hervetfs Theron and Aspasia^ 
.dialogue 17; Howe^s Works^ vqI* 
i, p. 342, 348; Brooks qn Assur* 
once; Ilora SoL^ vol. ii. p» 269. 

ASSURITANS, a branch of 
the Donatists, who held that the 
Son was inferior to the Father, 
and the Holy Ghpst to the Son. 
See DoNATisTs. 

ASTONISHMENT, a kind 
or degree of wonder introduced by 
surprise. This emotion always 
relates to things of the highest im- 
portance ; to things which appear 
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too vast and extensive for the 
grasp of inteUect, rather than to 
any thing of an intricate nature* 
The body marks in a striking man* 
ner the singular state of the mind 
under this emotion* The eyes are 
firmly fixed, without being direct- 
ed to any particular object; the 
character of countenance, which 
was formed by the habitual influ- 
ence of some predominant affec- 
tion, is for a time effaced ; and a 
suspension of every other expres- 
sion, a certain vacuity, strongly 
notes this state of mind* 

ATH AN ASIANS, those who 
profess the sentiments held in the 
Athanasian. Creed* See Creed* 

ATHEIST, one who denies 
the existence of God : — ^this is cal- 
led speculative atheism. Profes- 
sing to believe in God, and yet 
acting contrary to this belief, is 
called practical atheism* Absurd 
and irrational as atheism is, it has 
had its votaries and martyrs* In 
the seventeenth centuiy, Spinosa, 
a foreigner, was its noted defend- 
er. Lucilio Vanini, anative of Na- 
ples, also publicly taught atheism 
in France; and, being convicted 
of it at Toulouse, was condemned 
and executed in 1619* It has 
been questioned, however, whe- 
ther any man ever seriously adopt- 
ed such a principle. The preten- 
sions to it have been generally 
founded on pride or affectation. 
The open avowal of atheism by 
several of the leading members of 
th^ French convention seems to 
llave been an ^traordinary moral 
phenomenon* This, however, as 
we have seen, was too vague and 
uncomfortable a principle to last 
long. Archbishop Tillotson justly 



observes, that speculative atheism 
is unreasonable upon five accounts* 
1* Because it gives no tolerable 
account of the existence of the 
world. — 2. It doc? nbt give any 
reasonable account of the univer- 
sal consent of mankind in this ap* 
prehension, that there is a God*— > 
3* It requires more evidence for 
things than they are capable of 
giving. — 4f The Atheist pretends 
to know that which no man can 
know*— 5* Atheism contradicts it- 
self* Under the first of these he 
thus argues:—** I appeal to any 
man of reason whether any thing 
can be more unreasonable than 
obstinately to impute an effect to 
chance, which carries in the very 
face of it all the arguments and 
characters of a wise design and 
contrivance* Was ever any con- 
siderable work, in which there 
was required a great variety of 
parts, and a regular and orderly 
disposition of those parts, done by 
chance ?- Will chance fit means to 
ends, and that in ten thousand in- 
stances, and not fail in any one ^ 
How often might a man, after he 
had jumbled a set of letters in a 
bag9flingthem out upon the ground 
before they would fall into an ex- 
act poem; yea, or so much as' 
make a good discourse in prose ? 
And may not a litde book be as 
easily made by chance as the great 
volume of the world ? How long 
might a man be in sprinkling co-* 
lours upon canvass with a careless 
hand, before they would happen 
to make the exact picture of a: 
man ? And is a man easier made 
by chance than his picture ? How 
long might twenty thousand blind 
mtfn, which should be sent out 
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from several demote parts of Eng^ 
land^ wander up and down before 
they would all meet upon Salis- 
bury plain, and fall into rank and 
file in the exact order of an army ? 
And, yet, this is much more easy 
to be imagined than how ^the in- 
numerable blind parts of matter 
should rendezvous themselves into 
a world, A man that sees Henry 
the Seventh's chapel at Westmin- 
ster might with as good reason 
maintain (yea, with much better, 
considering the vast difference be^ 
'twixt that little structuije and the 
huge fabric of the world) that it 
was never contrived pr built by 
any means, but that the stones did 
by chance grow into those curious 
figures into which they seem to 
have been ciit and graven ; and 
that upon a time (as tales usuaSJy 
begin) the materials oif that build- 
ing, the stone, mortar,^ timber, 
iron, lead, and glflss, happily met 
together, and very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that deli- 
cate ordpr in which we see them 
now, SQ close compacted, that it 
inust be a very great chance that 
parts them again. What would 
the world think of a man that 
should advance such an opinion as 
this, and write a book for it ? If 
they would do him right, ' they 
ought to look upon him as mad ; 
but yet with a little more reason 
than any ipan can have to say that 
the world was made by (:hance, 
pr that the first men grew up put 
of the earth as plants do now. 
for, can any thing be more ridir 
villous, and against ^1 reason, than 
to ascribe the production of men 
to the firstfruitfulness of the earth, 
liritliout so fuuch as one instance 



and experiment, in an;^ age or hit* 
tory^ to countenance so mbnstrouB 
a supposition ?^ The thing is, at 
first sight, .so gross and palpable, 
that no discourse about it can 
make it more apparent. And, 
yet, these shameful beggars of 
principles give this precarious ac- 
count of the original of things ; 
assume to themseivies to be. the 
men pf reason, the great wits of 
the world, the only cautious and 
wary persons that hate to be im^ 
posed upon, that must have con* 
vincing evidence for every thing, 
and can admit of nothing without 
a clear demonstration for it." See 
Ejjist^nce of God. 

Some of the principal writers on 
the »Kistence of a Deity have been 
Nexvton^ . Boyle^ Cheyne^ Locke^ 
Nieidventyt^ Derham^ Bentley^ 
Ray^ Cudrworthy Samuel and John 
Clarke^ Abernethy^ ^Ba/gvy^ Bax^ 
ter^ Fen^lon^ &c. &c. Tillotson's 
sermon on the subject, a3 quoted 
above, has been considered as one 
of the best in the £n{;lish language. 
See ser. 1, vol. i. 

ATONEMENT is the satisfy- 
ing Divine Justice by Jesus Christ 
giving himself a ransom for us, 
undergoing the penalty due to our 
sins, and thereby releasing us from 
that punishment which God might 
justly inflict upon us, Rom. v, 11, 
The Hebrew word signifies cover- 
ingySLud intimates that our offences 
are, by a proper atonement, co- 
vered from the avenging justice 
of God. In order to understand the 
jnanner wherein Christ become* 
an atonement, " we should," say$ 
Dr. Watts, "consider the follow- 
ing propositions, 1. The great God 
havijig made man, appointed t^ 
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gOTem him by a wise and right- 
eous law, wherein glory and ho- 
nour, life and immortality, are the 
designed rewards for perfect obe- 
dience ; but tribulation and wrath, 
pain and death, ^re the appointed 
recompense to those who violate 
this law. Gen. iii. Rom. ii, 6, 16* 
Rom. i, 32.-— 2. All mankind have 
broken this law,* Romans iii, 23. 
Rom. V, 12. — 3. God, in his infi- 
nite Wisdom, did not think fit to 
pardon sinful man,' without some 
compensation for his broken law ; 
for, 1. If the great Ruler of the 
world had pardoned the sins of 
men without any satisfaction, then 
his laws might have seemed not 
worth the vindicating.— -2^ Men 
would have been tempted to per- 
sist in their rebellion, and to re- 
peat their old ofFences.-— 3. His 
forms 9f government among bis 
creatures might have appeared as 
a matter of small importance.— -4. 
God had a mind to make a very 
illustrious display both of his jus- 
tice and of his grace among man- 
kind ; on these accounts he would 
not pardon sin without a satisfac- 
tion. — 5. Man, sinful man, is not 
able to make any satisfaction to 
God for his own sins, neither by^ 
his labours, nor by his sufferings, 
£ph. ii, 1, 8, 9. — 6. Though man 
be incapable to satisfy for his own 
violation of the law, yet God 
would not suffer all mankind to 
perish.— -7# Because God intend- 
ed to make a full display of the" ter- 
rors of hi^ justice, and his divine 
resentment for the violation of his 
law, therefore he appointed his 
own Son to satisfy for the breach 
of it, by becoming a proper sacri- 
fice of expiation or atonement. 



Gal. iii, tO, 13.— 8, The Son of 
God being immortal, could not 
sustain all these penalties of the 
law which man had broken with- 
out taking the mortal nature of' 
man upon him, without assuming 
flesh and blood, Heb. ii, 13, 14.—- 
9. The Divine Being having re- 
ceived such ample satisfaction for 
sin by the sufferings of hi^ own • 
Son, can honourably forgive hia 
creature man, who was the trans^ 
gressor, Rom. iii, 25, 26. Now 
that this doctrine is true^ will ap^ 
pear^ if we consider^ 1. That an 
atonement for sin, or an effectual 
method to answer the demands of 
an offended God, is the first great 
blessing guilty man stood in need 
of, Mic. vi, 6, 7. — -2. The very 
first discoveries of grace which 
were made to man ^fter his*^ fall 
implied in them something of an 
atonement for sin, and pointed to 
the propitiation Christ has now 
made. Gen. iii, 15. — 3. The train 
of ceremonies which were appoint- 
ed by God in the Jewish church 
are plain significations of such an 
atonement, 2d Cor. iii. Col. ii, 7, 
8, 9. Heb.«.— 4. Some of the pro- 
phecies confirm and explain the 
first promise, and shew that Christ 
was to di^ as an atoning sacrifice 
for the sins of men, Dan. ix, 24 
to 26. Is. liii.*-»5. Our Saviour 
liimself taught us the doctrine of 
the atonement for sin by his death. 
Matt. XX, 28. Johnvi, 51. Luke 
xxii, 19.—^. The terrors of soul, 
the consternation and inward ago- 
nies which our blessed Lord sus- 
tained a little before his death, 
were a suflicient proof that he en-, 
dured punishments in his soul 
which were due to sin, Mark xiv. 
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SS. Heb. V, 7.^7. This doctrine 
]s declared, and confirmed, and 
explained at large, by the apostles 
in their writings, lat Cor. xv, 3. 
Eph. i, T. 1st John ii, 2, &c. &c. 
— 8. This Was the doctrine that 
was witnessed to the world by the 
amazing gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which attended the gospel. [See 
the Acts of the Apostles.] The in- 
ferences and uses to be derived from 
this doctrine are these: 1. How 
nain are all the labours and pre- 
tences of mankind to seek or hope 
for any better religion than that 
which is contained in the gospel 
of Christ. It is here alone that 
we can find the solid and rational 
principles of reconciliation to an 
ojffended God, Heb. iv, 14. — 2. 
How strange and unreasonable is 
the doctrine of the Popish church, 
who, while they profess to believe 
the religion of Christ, yet intro- 
duce many other n^thods of atone- 
ment for sin, besides the sufferings 
of the Son of God. [See above.] 
— ^. Here is a solid foundation, 
on which the greatest of sinners 
may hope for acceptance with God, 
1st Tim.' i, 15.— 4. This doctrine 
should be used as a powerful mo- 
tive to excite repentance, Actscv, 
31»— 5. We should use this atone- 
ment of Christ as our constant 
way of access to God in aU our 
prayers, Heb* x, 19^22.— -6. Also 
aaaldivine guard against sin, Rom. 
vi^ 1, 2. 1st Pet. i, 15, 19. — 7. As 
an argument of prev^ling force to 
be used in prayer, Rom. viii, 32, 
— 8* As a spring of love to God, 
and to his Son Jesus Christ, 1st 
John iv, 10. — ^9- As a strong per- 
suasive to that love and pity which 
we should shew on all occasions to 
our fellow creatures, 1st John iv. 



11. — 10. It should excite patience 
and holy joy under afflictions and 
earthly sorrows, Rom. v, 1 to 3. 
— 11. We should consider it as an 
invitation to the Lord's supper, 
where Christ is set forth to us in 
the memorials of his propitiation 
— 1 2. As 21 most eiFectual defence 
against the terrors of dying, and 
as pur joyful hope of a blessed re- 
surrection, 1st Cor. XV, 56. — 13. 
Lastly, as a divine allurement to 
the upper world." See Watts*s 
Ser.y ser. 3'4, 35, 36, ^7 ; Evans on 
the Atonement ; Dr. Owen on the 
Sattsfactionof Christ; West"* s Scrip* 
ture Doctrine of th& Atonement ^ 
Herveifs Theron and Asfasia^dial. 
3 ; Dr. Magee's Discourses an the 
Atonement; JerranCs Letters on 
ditto. 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 
are the several qualities or perfec- 
tions of the Divine nature. Some 
distinguish them into negative , 
and positive or affirmative. The 
negative are such as remove from 
him whatever is imperfect in 
creatures; such are infinity, im- 
mutability, immortality, &c. The 
positive are such as assert some 
perfection in God which is in 
and of himself, and which in the 
creatures, in any measure, is 
from him. This distinction is 
now mostly discarded. Some dis- 
tinguish them into absolute and 
relative : absolute ones are such 
as agree with the essence of God ; 
as Jehovah, Jah, &c. : relative 
ones are such as agree, with him in 
time, with sonie respect to his 
creatures, as Creator, Governor, 
Preser\xr, Redeemer, &c. But 
the more commonly received 
distinction of the ^attributes of 
God, is into communicable and 
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incommuntcabk ones. The com- 
municable ones are those of which 
there is some resemblance in men ; 
as goodness, holiness, wisdom, &c.: 
the incommunicable ones are such 
as there is no appearance or sha- 
dow of in men ; as independence, 
immutability, immensity, and eter- 
nity. See those different articles 
in this work ; and Bates^ Charnock^ 
Aberneihy^ and Saurin^ on the Di" 
vine Perfections. ' 

ATTRITION- The casuists 
of the Church of Rome have made 
a distinction between a perfect and 
an imperfect contrition. The latter 
they call attrition; which is the 
lowest degree of repentance, or a 
sorrow for sin arising from a sen^ 
of shame, or any temporal incon- 
venience attending the commission 
of it, or merely from fear of the 
punishment dtie to it, without any 
resolution to sin no more : in con- 
sequence which doctrine, they 
teach that, after a wicked and fla- 
gitious course of life, a man may 
be reconciled to God, and his sihs 
forgiven on his death-bed, by 
confessing them to the priest with 
this imperfect degree of sorrow 
and repentance. This distinction 
was settled by the council of Trent. 
It might, however, be easily shewn 
that the mere sorrow for sin be- 
cause of its consequences, and not 
on account of its evil nature, is 
no more acceptable to God than 
h)TK)crisy itself can be. 

AVARICE is sm immediate 
love to and desire after riches, at- 
tended with extreme diffidence of 
future events, making a person rob 
himself of the necessary comforts 
of life, for fear of diminishing hb 
riches. See Covetousness and 
Miser* 



AVERSION, hatred of dis- 
like. — Dr. Watts and others op- 
pose aversion to desire. When 
we look, say they, upon an object 
as good, it excites desire ; but when 
we look upon an object as evil, it 
awakens what we call aversion or 
avoidance. But lord Kaims ob* 
serves, that aversion is opposed to 
affection and not to desire. We 
have an affection to one pereton ; 
we have an aversion to another: 
the former disposes us to do good, 
the latter to do ilL 

AUDIENTES, an order of 
catechumens in the primitive chris- 
tian church. They were sp called 
from their being admitted to hear 
sermons and the scriptures read in 
the church ; but they were not al- 
lowed to be present at the prayers. 

AUGSBURGH, or Augus- 
TAN, CONFESSION, a celebrat- 
ed confession of fdith drawn up by 
Luther and Melancthon on behalf 
of themselves and other ancient 
reformers, and presented in 1550 
to the emperor Charles V, at the 
diet of Augusta, or Augsburgh, in 
the name of the evangelic body. 
This confession contains twenty 
eight chapters, of which the great- 
est part is employed in represent- 
ing with perspicuity and truth the 
religious opinions of the Protest- 
ants, and the rest in pointing out 
the errors and abuses that occa- 
sioned their separation from the 
church of Rome. The leading 
doctrines of this confession are, 
the true and essential divinity of 
the Son of God ; his substitution, 
and vicarious sacrifice ; and the 
necessity, freedom, and efficacy of 
Divine grace. A civil war fol- 
lowed this diet that lasted upwards 
of twent}^ years, but which only 
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spread the new opinions, instead 
of extirpating them^ 

AUGUSTINS, a religious or- 
der, who observed the rule of St 
Augustin, prescribed them by 
pope Alexander IV, in 1256. 
This rule was, to have all things 
in common; the rich who enter 
among them to sell their posses- 
sions, and give them to the poor ; 
to employ the first part of the 
morning in laljouring with their 
hands, and the rest in reading : 
when they go abroad, to go always 
two in company ; never to eat but 
in their monastery, &c« 

AUSTERITY, a state of rigid 
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mortification. It is distinguished 
from severity and rigour thus. 
Austerity relates to the manner of 
living ; severity to the manner of 
thinking ; rigour to the manner of 
punishing. To austerity is oppos- 
ed effeminacy ; to severity, relax- 
ation ; to rigour, clemency. A 
hermit is austere in hiB life ; a 
casuist severe in his application of 
religion or law ; a judge rigorous 
in his sententes. 

AUTOCEPHALI BISHOPS^ 
Tliis denomination was given to 
such bishops in the primitive 
church as were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of others. 
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BACKBITING. Se Detrac 
TiON and Slander.^ 

BACKSLIDING, the act of 
turning from the path of duty. It 
may be considered as partial when 
applied to true believers, who do 
not backslide with the whole bent 
of their will ; as voluntary^ when 
applied to those who, after pro- 
fessing to know the truth, wilfully 
turn from it, and live in the prac- 
tice of sin ; i&Jinal^ when the mind 
is given up to judicial hardness, 
as in the case of Judas. Partial 
backsliding must be distinguished 
from hypocrisy y as the former may 
exist where there are gracious in- 
tentions on the whole; but the 
latter is a studied profession of ap- 
pearing to be what we ?ire not. 

The causes of backsliding are — 
the cares. of the world ; Improper 
connections ; inattention to secret 
or closet duties j self-conceit and 
dependance ; indolence i listening 



to and parleying with temptations* 
A backsliding state is manifested 
by indifference to prayer and self- 
examination ; trifling or unprofit- 
able conversation ; neglect of pub- 
lic ordinances ;* shunning the peo- 
ple of God ; associating with tl^e 
world; thinking lighdy of sin^ 
neglect of the Bible ; and often by 
gross immorality. TYit consequen- 
ces of this awful state are — ^loss of 
character ; loss oi comfort ; loss of 
usefulness; and, as long as any re- 
main in this state, a loss of a Tt>^//- 
groundedhopc of future happiness. 
To avoid this state^ or recover 
from it, we should beware of the 
first appearance of sin ; be much 
in prayer ; attend the ordinances ; 
and unite with the people of God* 
We should consider the awful in- 
stances of apostacy,as Saul, Judas, 
Demas, &c.; the many warnings 
we have of it. Matt, xxiv, 13. 
Heb. x, 38. Luke ix^ 62 ; how it 
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grieves the Holy Spirit ; and how 
wretched it inakes us : above all 
things, our dependance should be 
on God, that we li^y always be 
directed by his Spirit, and kept 
by his power. Sec Apostacy. 

BANGORIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY, so called from Bangor, 
or the bishop, thereof. Bishop 
Hoadley, the bishop of that dio- 
cese, preaching before George I, 
asserted the supreme authority of 
Christ, as king in his own kingdom ; 
and that he had not delegated his 
power, like temporal lawgivers 
during their absence from their 
kingdom, to any persons, as his vi- 
cegerents or deputies. In 1 7 1 7, he 
also published his Preservative^ in 
which he advanced some positions 
contrary to temporal and spiritual 
tyranny, and in behalf of the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind : 
upon which he was violendy op- 
posed, accused, and persecuted, 
by the advocates for church pow 
er': but he was defended and sup- 
ported by. the civil powers, and 
his abilities and meekness gained 
him the plaudits of many. 

BAPTISM, the ceremony of 
washing, or the application of 
water to a person, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, by which he is initiated 
into the visible church. Baptism 
exhibits to us the blessings of 
pardon, salvation through Jesus 
Christ, union to and communion 
with him, the out-pouring erf the 
Spirit, regeneration, and sanctifi- 
cation. From baptism results the 
obligation of repentance, love to 
Christ, and perpetual devotedness 
to his praise. Baptism does not 
constitute a visible subject, but 

Vot. I. I 



only recognizes one. Ministers 
only have a right to administer it ; 
and have a negative voice in op- 
position to all claims. It is an or- 
dinance binding on all who have 
been given up to God in it ; and 
to be perpetuated to the end of the 
world. It is not, however, essen- 
tial to salvation ; for mere partici- 
pation of sacraments cannot quali- 
fy men for heaven: many have 
real grace, consequently in a sal- 
vable stater, before they were bap- 
tized : besides, to suppose it essen- 
tial, is to put it in the place of that 
which it signifies. 

Baptism has been supposed by 
many learned persons to have had 
its origin from the Jewish church ; 
in which, they maintain^ it was 
the practice, long before Christ's 
time, to baptize proselytes or con- 
verts to their faith, as part of the 
ceremony of their admission. " It 
is strange to me, says Dr. Dod- 
dridge, ^^ that any should doubt 
of this, when it is plain, from ex- 
press passages in the Jewish law, 
that no Jew who had liveH like a 
Gentile for one day could be re- 
stored to the communion of this 
church without it. Compare Num. 
xix, 19 and 20, and n^any other 
precepts relating to ceremonial 
pollutions^ ^in which may be seen, 
that the Jews were rendered in- 
capable of appearing before God 
in the tabernacle or temple, till 
they were washed either by bathing 
or sprinkling." Others, however* 
insist, that the Jewish proselyte 
baptism is not by far so ancient ; 
and that John the B^tist was the 
first administrator of bapUsm a- 
mong the Jews. 

The baptism of John, and that 
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of our Saviour and his aposdes, 
have been supposed to be the 
same ; because they ag^ee, it is 
said, in their subjects, form, and 
end. But it must be observed, that 
though there be an agreement in 
some particulars, yet ^here is not 
in all. The immediate institutor 
of John^s baptism was God the 
Father, John i, 33 ; but the im- 
mediate institutor of the Chris- 
tian baptisni was Christ, Matt, 
xxviii, 19. John's baptism was a 
preparatory rite, referring the sub- 
jects to Christ, who was about to 
confer on them spiritual blessings. 
Mat. iii, 11. John's baptism was 
confined to the Jews ; but the 
christian was common to Jews 
and Gentiles, Matt, iii, 5, 7. Matt, 
xxviii, 19. It does not appear 
that John had any formula of 
administration ; but the christian 
baptism has, viz. *' In the name," 
&c. The baptism of John was 
the concluding scene of the legal 
dispensation, and, in fact, part of 
it J and to be considered as one of 
those *' divers washings"' among 
the Jews ; for he did not attempt 
to make any alteration in the Jew- 
ish religion, nor did. the persons 
he baptized cease, to be members 
of the Jewish church on the ac- 
count of their baptism ; but chris- 
tian baptism is the regular en- 
trance into, and is a part of, the 
evangelical 'dispensation, Gal. iii, 
27. It does not appear from the 
inspired narrative (however pro- 
bable from infereptial reasoning) 
that any but John himself was 
engaged as operator in his bap- 
tism ; whereas Christ himself bap- 
tized none ; but his disciples, by 
his authority, and in his name, 
John iv, 2. 
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Baptism has been the subject 
of long and sharp controversy, 
both as it respects the subject and 
the mode. Co state all that has 
been said on both sides, would be 
impossible in a work of this kind. 
An abstract, however, of the chief 
arguments I thipk it my duty to 
present to the reader, in order 
that he may judge for himself. 



As to the subject. ^ 

The ANTIPiEDOBAPTISTS 

hold' that believing adults only are 
proper subjects, because Christ's 
commission to baptize appears to 
them to re^strict this ordinance to 
such only as are taught, or made 
disciples ; and that, consequently, 
infants, who cannot be thus taught, 
are to be excluded. It does not 
appear, say they, that the apostles, 
in executing Christ's commission, 
ever baptized any but those who 
were first instructed in the chris- 
tian faith, ahd professt^d their be- 
lief of it. They contend that in- 
fants can receive no bfenefit from 
it, and are not capable 6f faith and 
repentance, which are to be con- 
sidered as pre-requisites. 

As to the mode. 

They obser\'e that the meaning 
•of the word Bawl/ija/ signifies im- 
mersion or dipping only j that 
John baptized in Jordan ; that he 
chose a place where there was 
much water ; that Jesus came up 
out of the water ; that Philip and 
the £unuch went down both into 
the water. That the terms washing, 
purifying,, burying in baptism, so 
often mentioned in scripture, allude 
to this mode ; that immersion only 
was the practice of the aposdes 
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and the first christians ; and that 
it was only laid aside from the* 
love of novelty, and the coldness 
of our climate. These positions, 
they think, are so clear from scrip- 
ture, and the history of the 
church, that they stand in need 
of but little argument to support 
them. Farther, they also insist 
that all positive institutions de- 
pend entirely upon the will and 
declaration of the institutor, and 
that,^ therefore, reasoning by ana- 
logy, from previous abrogated 
rit^s, is to be rejected, and the 
express command of Christ res- 
pecting baptism ought to He- our 
rule. 

PiEDOBA'FTISTS, 
The Psedobaptists, however, are 
of a different opinion. As to the 
subject^ they believe that qualified 
adults who have not been baptized 
before are certainly proper sub- 
jects ; but, then, they think also 
that infants are not to be exclud- 
ed. They belicvei that, as the 
Abrabamic and thfs christian co- 
venants are the same. Gen. xvii, 7. 
Heb. viii, 12; that as children 
were admitted under the former ; 
and that as baptism is now a 
seal, sign, or confirmation of this 
covenant, infants have as great 
a right to it as the children had 
a right to the seal of circumcision 
under the law. Acts ii, 39.. Rom. 
iv, 11. That if children are not 
to be baptized because there is 
no positive command for it, for 
the same reason women should 
not come to the Lord's supper; 
we should not keep the first day 
of ^ the week, nor attend public 
worship, for none of these are 
expressly commanded; that if 



infant baptism had been a human 
invention, how would it have 
been so universal in the first 300 
years, and yet no record left 
when it was introduced, nor any 
dispute or controversy ai30ut it? 
Some bring it to these two ideas : 
— 1. That God did constitute in 
his church the membership of in- 
fants, and admitted them to it 
by a religious ordinance. Gen. 
xvii. Gal. iii, 14, 17. — 2. That 
this right of infants to church 
membership was never taken away. 
This being the case, infants must 
be received, because God has in- 
stituted if; and, since infants 
must be received, it must be either 
without baptism or with it ; but 
none must be received without 
baptism, therefore infants must of 
necessity be baptized. Hence it 
is clear, that, under the gospel, in«» 
fants are still continued exactly in 
the same relation to God and his 
church, in which they were origi- 
nally placed under the former dis- 
pensation. 

That infants are to be received 
into the church, and as such bap- 
tized, is also inferred from the fol- 
lowing passages of scripture :— 
Gen. xvii. Is. xliv, 3. Matt, xix, 13. 
Luke ix, 47, 48. Mark ix, 14. 
Acts ii, 38, 39. Rom. xi, 17, 21. 
1st Cor. vii, 14. 

Though. there are no express 
examples in the New Testament of 
Christ and his ^apostles baptizing 
infants, yet this is no proof that 
they wtu-e excluded. Jesus Christ 
actually blessed little children ; 
and it would be hard to believe 
that such received his blessing, 
and yet were not to be members 
of the gospel church. If Christ 
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received them, and wovld have 
us receive them in his name, how 
can it be reconciled to keep them 
out of the visible church? Be- 
sides, if children were not to be 
baptized) it would have been ex- 
pressly forbidden. -None of the 
Jews had. any apprehension of the 
rejection of infants, which they 
must have had, if infants had been 
rejected* As whole households 
were baptized, it is probable there 
were children among them. From 
the yea!" 400 to 1150, no society 
of men, in all that period of 750 
years, ever pretended to say it was 
unlawful to baptize infants ; and 
still nearer the time of our Saviour 
there appears to have been scarce- 
ly any one that so much as ad- 
vised the delay of infant baptism. 
Irenaeus, who lived in the second 
century, and was well acquainted 
with Polycarp, who was John's 
disciple, declares expressly that 
thie church learned from the apos 
ties to baptize children. Origen, 
in the third century, affirmed that 
the custom of baptizing infants 
was received from Christ and his 
apostles. Cyprian, and a coun- 
cil of ministers (held about the 
year 254), no less than sixty-six in 
number, unanimously agreed that 
children might be baptized as 
soon as they were bom. Am- 
brose, who wrote about 274 years 
from the apostles, declares that 
the baptism of infants^ had been 
the practice of the apostles them- 
fielves, and of the church, till that 
time* The catholic church every 
where declared, says Chrysostom, 
in the fifth century, that infants 
should be baptized ; and Augus- 
tin affirmed that he never heard 



or read of any christian, catho- 
lic, or sectarian, but who always 
held that infants were to be bap- 
tized. They farther believe, that 
there needed no mention in the 
New Testament of receiving in- ' 
fants into the church, as it had 
been once appointed, and never 
repealed. The dictates of Nature, 
also, in parental feelings ; the ver- 
dict of reason in favour of privi- 
leges ; the evidence in favour of 
childreii being sharers of the seals 
of grace, in common with their 
parents, for the space of 4000 
years ; and especially the lan- 
guage of prophe^, in reference 
to the children of the gospel 
church, make it very probable 
that they were- not to be rejected. 
So far from confining it to adults, 
it must be remembered that there 
is not a single instance recorded in 
the New Testament in which the 
descendants of christian parents 
were baptized in adult years. 

That infants are not proper 
subjects for bapdsm, because they 
cannot profess faith and repent- 
ance, they deny. This objection 
falls with as much weight upon 
the institution of circumcision as 
infant baptism ; since they are as 
capable or are as fit subjects for 
the one as the other. It is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that, if in* 
fants die (and a great part of the 
human race do die in infancy^ 
they are saved : if this be the case, 
then, why refuse them the sign ia 
infancy, if they are capable of 
enjoying the thing signified ?-r— 
** Why,'' says Dr. Owen, ** is it 
the will of God that unbelievers 
should not be baptized i It is be* 
cause, not granting them the grace, 
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he will not grant them, the sign. 
If God, therefore, denies the sign 
to the infant seed of believers, it 
must be because he denies them 
the grace of it ; and then 9II the 
children of believing parents (up- 
on these principles) dying in their 
infancy, must, without hope, be 
eternally damned. I do not say 
that all must be so who are not 
baptized ; but all must be so whom 
God would not have baptized." 
Something is said of baptism, it is 
observed, that cannot agree to in- 
^ fants : faith goes before baptism ; 
and, as none but adults are capa- 
ble of believing! so no others are 
capable of baptism; but it^ is re- 
plied, if infants must not be bap- 
tized because something is said pf 
baptism that does not agree to in- 
fants, Mark xvi, 16, then infants 
must not be saved, because some- 
thing is said of salvation which 
does not agree to infants, Mark 
xvi, 16. As none but adults are 
capable of believing, so, by the ar- 
gument of the "Baptists, none but 
adults are capable of salvation : 
for be that believeth not shall be 
damned. ' But Christ, it is said, 
set an example of adult baptism. 
True ; but he was baptized in ho- 
nour to John's ministry; and to 
conform himself to what he ap- 
pointed to his followers ; for which 
last reason he drank of the sacra- 
mental cop : but 'this is rather an 
argument for the Paedobaptists 
than against them ; since it plainly 
shews, as Dpddridge observes, that 
baptism may be administered to 
those who are not capable of all 
the purposed for which it was de- 
signed ;. since Jesus Christ, not 
being a sinner, could not be ca^ 



pable of that faith and repentanee 
which are said to be necessary to 
this ordinance. 

As to the mode* 
They believe that the word 
Bav}^ signifies to dip or to plunge; 
but that the term B»ir7<(M, which 
is only a derivative of BailLy and 
consequently must be somewhat 
less in its signification, should be 
invariably used in the New Tes* 
tament to express plunging, is not 
so clear. It is therefore doubted 
whether dipping be the oniy mean- 
ing, and whether Christ absolutely 
enjoined immersion, and that it 
is his positive will that no other 
should be used. As the word 
Bavli^cn is used for the various al>* 
lutions among the Jews, such at 
sprinkling, pouring, &c. Heb. ix, 
10 ; for the custom of washing be* 
fore meals, and the washing of 
household furniture, pots, &c. ; it 
is evident from hence that it does 
not express the manner of doings 
whether by iqimersion or affusion, 
but only the thing dene ; that 
is, washing, or the application 
of water in sotxx^ form or other. 
Dr. Owen observes, that it na 
where signifies to iRp^ but as 
denoting a mode of and in order 
to washing or deansingf ; and, ac* 
cording to others, the mode of use 
is only the ceremonial part of a 
positive institute ; just as in the 
supper of the Lord — ^the time of 
day, the number and posture of 
communicants, the quality and 
quantity of bread and wine, are 
circumstances not accounted es- 
sential by any party of Christians. 
As to the Hebrew word Tabal^ it 
is considered as a generic term ; 
that its radical, primary, and 
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proper meaning is, to tinge, to 
dye, to wet, or the like ; which 
primary design is effected by dif- 
ferent modes of application. If 
in baptism also there is an ex- 
pressive emblem of the descend- 
ing influence of the Spirit, pouring 
must be the mode of administra- 
tion ; for that is the scriptural 
term most commonly and proper- 
ly used for the communication of 
divine influences. There is no 
object whatever in all the New 
Testament so frequendy and so 
explicitly signified by baptism as 
these divine influences. Matt, 
iii, 11. Mark i, 8, 10. Luke 
ill, 16 to 22. John i, 33. Acts 
i, 5. Acts ii, 38, 39. Acts viii, 
12, 17. Acts xi, 15, 16. — The 
term sprinkling, also, is made use 
of in reference to the act of purify- 
ing. Is. Iii, 15. Heb. ix. 13. 14. 
£zek.xxxvi,25, and therefore can- 
not be inapplicable to baptismal 
purification. But it is observed 
that John baptized in Jordan : to 
this it is replied, to infer always 
k plunging of the whole body in 
water from this w6rd, would, in 
many instances, be false and ab- 
surd : the same Greek preposition 
cy is used when it is said they 
should be baptized with fire ; 
which few will assert that they 
should be plunged into it. The 
apostle, speaking of Christ, says, 
he ca^me not (sv) by water only, but 
(«») by water and blood. There 
the same word ev is translated bt/^ 
and with justice and propriety, for 
we know no good sense in which 
we could say he came in water. 
It has been remarked, that ey is 
more than a hundred times, in the 
N«w Testament, rendered " at;^^ 



and in a hundred and fifty others 
it is translated with. If it be ren- 
dered so here, " John baptized at 
Jordan,^' or with the water of Jor- 
dan, there is no proof from thence 
that he plttfiged his disciples in it. 

It is urged that John's choosing 
a place were there was much wa- 
ter is a certain proof of immer- 
sion. To which it is answered, 
that as there went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, 
that by choosing a place where 
there were many streams or rivu- 
lets, it would be much more ex- 
peditiously perfoftned by pouring ; 
and that it seems in the nature of 
things highly improbable that 
John should have baptized this 
vast multitude by immersion ; to 
say nothing of the indecency of 
both sexes being baptized toge- 
ther. 

Jesus, it is said, came up out of 
the water; but this is said to be no 
proof of his being immersed, as 
the Greek term awo often signifies 
from ; for instance, " Who hath 
warned you to ti&tfrom^ not out of 
the wrath to come,'* with many 
others which might be mentioned. 

Again: it is said that Philip and 
the Eunuch went down both into 
the water. To this it is answered, 
that here is no proof of immersion ;^ 
for if the expression of their going 
down into the water necessarily 
includes dipping, then Philip was 
dipped as well as the Eunuch. The 
preposition {iis) translated into^ of- 
ten signifies no more than to or 
unto. See Matt, xv, 24. Rom. x, 
10. Acts xxviii, 14. Matt, xvii, 
2/. Matt, iii, 11. So that, from 
all these circumstances, it cannot 
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be concluded that there was a sin- 
gle person of all the baptized who 
went into. the water ankle deep. 
As to the apostle's expression, 
buried with him in baptism, 
^^, they think it has no force ; and 
that it does not allude to any cus- 
tom of dipping, any more than 
our baptismal crucifixion and 
death has any such reference. It 
is not the sign but the thing signi- 
fied that is here alluded to. As 
Christ was buried and rose again 
to a heavenly life, so we by bap- 
tism signify that we are cut oiF 
from the life of sin, that we may 
rise again to a new life of faith and 
love.'' 

To conclude this article, it is 
observed against the mode of im- 
mersion, that, as it carries with it 
too much of the appearance of a 
burdensome rite for thp gospel dis- 
pensation ; that as it is too inde- 
cent for so solemn an ordinance; 
as it has a tendency to agitate the 
spirits, often rendering the sub- 
ject unfit for the exercise of pro- 
per thoughts and affections, and 
insleed utterly incapable of them : 
as in many cases the immersion of 
the body would in all probability 
be instant death ; as in other si- 
tuations it would be impracticable 
. for want of water, it cannot be con- 
sidered as necessary to the ordi- 
nance of baptism. 

See 6a/(e, Robinson^ Stennety 
GiUj and Booth, on Antipadobap- 
tistn ; and IVali, Henry, Bosttuick, 
Towgood, Addington, Wiltiams, 
Edwards^ Miller, Evans, &c. on 
the other side. 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAD, 
a custom which anciently prevail- 
ed, among some people in Africa, 
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of giving baptism to the dead. The 
third council of Carthage speaks 
of it as a thing that ignorant chris- 
tians were fond of : Gregory Na- 
zianzen also takes notice of the 
same superstitious opinion. The 
practice seems to be grounded on 
a vain idea, that, when hien had 
neglected to receive, baptism in 
their life-time, some compensa- 
tion might be made for this default 
by receiving it after death. 

BAPTISMFORTHEDEAD, 
a practice formerly in use, when 
a person dying without baptism, 
another was baptized in his stead ; 
thus supposing that God would 
accept the baptism of the proxy, 
as though it had been administer- 
ed to the principal. Chrysostom 
says, this was practised amonglhe 
Marcionites with a great ded of 
ridiculous ceremony, which he 
thus describes: — After any cate- 
chumen was dead, they hid a liv- 
ing man under the bed of thte de- 
ceased ; then coming to the dead 
man, they asked him* whether he 
would receive ^baptism ; and he 
making no answer, the other an- 
swered for him, and said he would 
be baptized in his stead ; and so 
they baptized the living for the * 
dead. If it can be proved (as some 
think it can) that this practice was 
as early as the days of th6 apos- 
de Paid, it mi^ht probably form a 
solutionof those remarkable words 
in 1st Cor. xv, 29 — ^" If tHe. 
dead rise not at all, what shaH 
they do who are baptized for the 
dead?''. The allusion of the apos- 
de to this practice, however, is 
rejected by some, and especially 
by Dr. Doddridge, who thinks it 
too early : he thus paraphrases the 
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passage. **Snch are our views 
and hopes as christian^; elscj if h 
were not so, what should they do 
who are baptized in token of their 
embracing the christian faith, iX 
the room of the dead^ who are 
just fallen in the cause of Christy 
but are yet supported by a succes- 
sion of new converts, who imme- 
diately offer themselves to fill up 
their places, as ranks of soldiers 
that advance to the combat in the 
room of their companions who 
have just been slain in their 
right ?'* 

Lay baptism we find to have 
been permitted by both the com- 
mon prayer1)ooks of king Edward 
•jand queen- El izab cthy-w^hen an in- 
fant was , in immediate danger of 
death', aid a lawful minister could 
not be had* This^was founded 
on a mistaken notion of the impos- 
fiibility of salvation without the sa- 
crament of baptism; but after- 
wards, wh^n tiiey came to have 
clearer notions of the sacraments, 
it was uiykhimously resolved, in 
a convocation held in 1575, that 
even private baptism in a case of 
necessity was only to be adminis- 
tered by a lawful minister* 

BAPTISTS, a denomination 
of chvistians who maintain that 
baptism is to be administered by 
immersion, and not by sprinkling. 
See Baptism. 

Although there were several 
Baptists among the Albigenses, 
Waldenses, and the followers of 
WicklifFe, it does not appear that 
they were • formed into any stabi- 
lity until the time of Menno, about 
the year 1536. See Anabap- 
tists and Mbnkonites* About 
1644 they began, to make a con- 



siderable figure in England, and 
spread themselves into several 
separate congregations. They se- 
parated from the Independents 
about the year 16d8, and set up 
for themselves under the pastor^ 
care of Mr. Jesse ; and, having re- 
nounced their former baptism, 
they sent over one of their num- 
ber to be immersed by one of the 
Dutch Anabaptists of Amster-- 
dam, that he might be qualified 
to baptize his friends in England 
after the same manner. 

The Baptists subsist under two 
denominations, viz. the particu- 
lar ot Cahinistkalj and the ffe-^ 
neral or Arminian. Their modes 
t>f church government and wor- 
ship are the same as the inde- 
pendents ; in the exercise of 
which they are protected, in com- 
mon with other dissenters, by 
the act of toleration. Some of 
both denominations allow of mix- 
ted communion ; by which it is 
understood that those who have 
not been baptized by immersion, 
on the profession of their faith, 
may sit down at the Lord's table 
with those who have been thus 
baptized. Others, however, dis- 
allow it, supposing that such 
have not been actually baptized 
at all. See Free Communion. 

Some of them observe the se- 
venth day of the week ,as the Sab- 
bath, apprehending the law that 
enjoined it not to have been re- 
pealed by Christ. 

Some of the ^neral Baptists 
have, it is said, gone into Socini- 
anism or Arianism ; on account of 
which several of their ministers 
and churches who disapprove of 
these principles have within the 
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last forty years formed themselves 
into a distinct connexion called 
the New Association. The church- 
es in this union keep up a friend 
ly acquaintance in some outward 
things with those from whom 
they have separated ; but in things 
more essential disclaim any con- 
nexion with them, particularly as 
to changing ministers, and the ad- 
mission of members. The general 
Baptists have, in some of their 
churches, three distinct orders se- 
parately ordained, viz. — messen- 
gers, elders, and deacons. > Their 
general assembly is held annually 
in Worship Street, London, on 
the Tuesday in the Whitsun week. 
^ The Baptists ' have two exhibi 
tions for students to be educated 
at one of the universities of Scot- 
land, given them by Dr. Ward, 
of Gresham College* There is 
likewise an academy at Bristol for 
students, generally known by the 
name of the Bristol Education So- 
ciety. The Baptists in America 
and in the East and West Indies 
are chiefly Calvinists, and hold 
occasional fellowship with the par- 
ticular Baptist churches in Eng- 
land* Thpse in Scotland having 
imbibed a considerable part of the 
principles of Messrs* Glass and 
Sandeman, have no communion 
with the other. They have liberal-* 
ly contributed, however, towards 
the translation of the scripture into 
the Bengalee language, which 
some of the Baptist brethren are 
now accomplishing in the East. 
See RipporCs Baptist Register^ 
vol. i, p. 772-175 ; Adamses View of 
Religions^ article Baptists ; Evans s 
Sketch of Religious Denominations. 
BAPTISTERY, the place in 
Vol,* L K 



which the ceremony of baptism \% 
performed* In the ancient church, • 
it is said, it was generally a build- 
ing separate and distinct from the 
church* It consisted of an ante- 
room, where the adult persons to 
be baptized made their confession 
of faith; and an inner roonS, 
where the ceremony of baptism 
was performed. Thus it conti- 
nued to the sixth century, when 
the baptisteries began to be taken 
into the church* 

BARDES ANISTS, a sect so 
denominated from their leader 
Bardesanes, a Syrian, of Edessa, 
in Mesopotamia, who lived in the 
second century* They believed 
that the actioiis of men depended 
altogether on fate, and that God 
hifnself is subject to necessity* — 
They denied the resurrection of 
the body, and the incarnation and 
death of our Saviour. 

B ARL A AMITES, the foUow- 
ers of Barlaam, in the fourteenth 
century, who was a very zealous 
champion in behalf of the Greek 
against the Latin church. It is 
said that he adopted the senti- 
ments and precepts of the stoics, 
with respect to the obligations of 
morality and the duties of life ; 
and digested them into a work of 
his, which is known by the title 
of Ethica ex Stoicis. 
BARNABAS,EPJSTLES OF, 
an apocryphal work ascribed to St. 
Barnabas. It was first published 
in Greek, from a copy of father 
Hugh Menaed, a monk. Vossius 
published it, in 1656, with the 
epistles of Ignatius. — Bamabas's 
gospel is another apocryphal work 
ascribed to Barnabas, wherein the 
history of Jesus Christ is given in 
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a difFerent manner from that of the 
evangelist. 

BARTHOLOMITEg, a rdi- 
gious order founded at Geneva in 
1307 ; but, the monks leading irre- 
gular lives, it was suppressed in 
1650, and their effects confiscated. 
In the church of the monastery of 
this order at Geneva is preserved 
the image, which, it is pretended, 
Christ sent to king Abgarus. 

BASILIAN MONKS, religi- 
ous, of the order of St. Basil, in 
the fourth centur}', who, having 
retired into a desert in the province 
of Pontus, founded a monastery, 
and drew up rules, to the amount 
of some hundreds, for his dis- 
ciples. This new society soon 
spread all over the East ; nor was 
it long before it passed into the 
West. Some pretend-that St. Basil 
saw himself the spiritual father of 
more than 90,000 monks irt the 
East only ; but this order, which 
flourished for more than three cen- 
turies, was considerably diminish 
cd by heresy, schism, and a change 
of empire. The historians 9f this 
order say that it has produced 
14 popes, 1805 bishops, 3010 
abbots, and 11,085 martyrs, be 
sides an infinite number of con- 
fessors and virgins. This order 
likewise boasts of several em- 
perors, kings, and princes, who 
have embraced its rule. 

BASILIDIANS, a denomina- 
tion,in the second century ,from Ba- 
8ilides,chief of the Egyptian Gnos- 
tics. He acknowledged the ex- 
istence of one Supreme God, per- 
fect in goodness and wisdom, who 
produced from his own substance 
seven beings, or aions, of a most 
excellent nature. Two of these 



aions, called Dynamis' and S6phia 
(i. e, power and xvtsdom)^ engen- 
dered the angels of the highest or- • 
der. Tl^ese angels formed a heaven 
for their habitation, and brought 
forth other angelic beings of a na- 
ture somewhat inferior to their 
own. Many other generations of 
angels followed these. New hea- 
vens were also created, until the 
number of angelic orders, and of 
their respective heavens, amount- 
ed to three hundred and sixty five, 
and thus equalled the days of the 
year. All these are under the em- 
pire of an omnipotent Lord, whom 
Basilides called Abraxas. 

The inhabitants of the lowest 
heavens, which touched upon the 
borders of the eternal, malignant, 
and self-animated matter, conceivr 
ed the design of forming a world 
from that confused mass, and of 
creating an order of beings to peo- 
ple it. This design was carried 
into execution, and was approved 
by the Supreme God, who to the 
animal life, with which only the 
inhabitants of this new world were 
at first endowed, added a reason- 
able soul, giving at the same time 
to the angels the empire over 
them. 

These angelic beings, advanced 
to the government of the world 
which they had created, fell by- 
degrees from their original purity, 
and soon manifested the fatal 
marks of their depravity and cor- 
ruption. They not only endea- 
voured to efface in the minds of 
men their knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being, that they might be 
worshipped in his stead, but also 
began to war against each other; 
witn an ambitious view to enlarge 
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every one the bounds of his re* 
spective dominion. The most ar- 
rogant and. turbulent of all these 
angelic spirits was that which pre- 
sided over the Jewish nation. — 
Hence the Supreme God, behold- 
ing with compassion the miserable 
state of rational beings, who groan- 
ed under the contest of these jar- 
ring powers, sent from heaven his 
son Nus^ or Christ, the chief of 
the aions^ that, joined in a substan- 
tial union with the man Jesus, he 
might restore the knowledge of 
the Supreme God, destroy the 
empire of those angelic natures 
which presided over the world, 
and particularly that of the arro- 
gant leader of the Jewish people. 
The God of the Jews, alarmed at 
this, sent forth- his ministers to 
seize the man Jesus, and- put him 
to death. They executed his 
commands : but their cruelty could 
riot extend to Christ, against whom 
their efforts were vain. Those 
souls who obey the precepts of 
the Son of God, shall, after the 
dissolution of their mortal frame, 
ascend to the Father, while their 
bodies return to the corrupt mass 
of matter whence they were form- 
ed. Disobedient spirits, on the 
contrar}^ shall pass successively 
into other bodies. 

B ATH-KOL (i. e. the daughter 
of a voice), an oracle among the 
Jews, frequently mentioned in 
their books, especially the Tal- 
mud. It was a fantastical way of 
divination invented by the Jews, 
though called by them a revela- 
tion from God's will, which he 
made to his chosen people after 
all verbal prophecies had ceased 
in Israel. 



BAXTERIANS, so caUed 
from the learned and pious Mr. 
Richard Baxter, who was bom in 
the year 1615. Uis design was to 
reconcile Calvin andArminius: for 
this purpose he formed a middle 
scheme between their systems. 
He taught that God had elected 
some, whom he is determined to 
save, without any foresight of their 
good works; and that others to 
whom the gospel is preached have 
common grace, which if they im* 
prove, they shall obtain saving 
grace, according to the doctrine of 
Arminius.This denomination own, 
with Calvin, that the merits of 
Christ's death are to be applied to 
believers only ; but they also as- 
sert that all men are in a state 
capable of salvation. • 

Mr. Baxter maintains that there 
may be a certainty of persever- 
ance here, and yet he cannot tell 
whether a man may not have so 
weak a degree of saving grace as 
to lose it again. 

In order to prove that the death 
of Christ has put all in a state ca- 
pable of salvation, the following 
arguments are alleged by this 
learned author. 1. It was the na- 
ture of all mankind which Christ 
assumed at his incarnation, and 
the sins of all mankind were the 
occasion of his suffering. — 2. It 
was to Adam, as the common fa- 
ther of lapsed mankind, that God 
made the promise (Gen. iii, 15). 
The conditional new coven ant does 
equally give Christy, pardon, and 
life, to all mankind, on condition 
of acceptance. The conditional 
grant is universal: Whosoever be- 
lieveth shall be A'avefi^.-— 3. It is not 
to the elect only, but to all man« 
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kind, that Christ has cdihmanded 
his ministers to proclaim his gos- 
pel, and oiFer the benefits of his 
procuring. 

There are, Mr. Baxter allows, 
certain fruits of Christ's death 
Vhich are proper to the elect on- 
ly : 1. Grace eventually worketh 
in them true faith, repentance, 
conversion, and uijion with Christ, 
as his living raembers.-^2. The 
actual forgiveness of -sin as to the 
spiritual and eternal punishment. 
—3. Our reconciliation with God, 
and adoption and right to the hea- 
venly inheritance.— 4. The spirit 
of Christ to dwell in us, and sanc- 
tify us, by a habit of divine love, 
Rom. viii, 9-13. Gal. v, 6.-^-5. 
Employment in holy, acceptable 
service, and access in prayer, with 
a promise of being heard through 
Christ, Heb. ii, 5, 6. John xiv, 
13. — ^6. Well grounded hopes of 
salvation, peace of conscience, and 
spiritual communion with the 
church mystical in heaven and 
earth, Rom. v, 12. Heb. xii, 22. 
— 7. A special interest in Christ, 
and intercession with the Father, 
'Rom. viii, 32, 33. — 8. Resurrec- 
tion unto life, and justification in 
judgment ; glorification of the soul 
at death, and of the body at the 
resurrection, Phil, iii, 20, 21. 2d 
Cor. V, 1,2, 3. 

Christ has made a conditional 
deed of gift of these benefits to all 
hiankind j but the elect only ac- 
cept and possess them. Hence he 
infers, that though Christ never 
absolutely intended or decreed 
that his death should eventually 
put all men in possession of those 
benefits, yet he did intend and de- 
cree that all men should have a 



conditional gift of them by his 
death. 

Baxter, it is said, wrote ISO 
books, and had 60 written against 
him. 20,000 of his Call to the 
Unconverted were sold in one 
year. He told a friend, that six 
brothers were converted by read- 
ing that Call. The eminent Mr. 
Elliott, of New England, translate- 
ed this tract into the Indian tongue* 
— A young Indian prince was so 
taken with it, that he read it with 
tears, and died with it in his hand* 
Calamy^s Life of Baxter; Baxter^s 
Catholic Theology ^1^. 51-53; Bax- 
ter's End of Doctrinal Controvert 
sie^ p.' 154, 155. 

BEATIFICATION, in the 
Romish church, the act whereby 
the pope declares a person happy 
after death. See Canonization. 

BEATITUDE imports the 
highest degree of happiness human 
nature can arrive to: the fruition 
of God in a future life to all eter- 
nity. It is also used in speaking 
of the theses contained in Christ's 
sermon on the Mount, whereby 
he pronounces the several charac- 
ters there mentioned blessed. 

BEGHARDS, or Beguards, 
a sect that arose in Germany in 
the thirteenth century, and took 
St. Begghe for their patroness. 
They employed themselves in 
making linen cloth, each support- 
ing himself by his labour, and 
were united only by the bonds of 
charity, without having any par- 
ticular rule ; but when pope 
Nicholas IV had confirmed that 
of the third order of St., Francis 
in 1289, they embraced it the year 
following. 
BEGUINES, a congregation of 
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tiuns founded either by St. Beg^ 
ghe Oft by Lambert le Begue. 
They were established, first at 
Liege, and afterwards at Neville, 
in 120/; and from this last set- 
tlement sprang the great number 
of Beguinages which are spread 
overall Flanders, and which have 
passed from Flanders into Ger- 
many. In the latter country some 
of them fell into extravagant er- 
rors persuadiog themselves that 
it was possible in the present life 
to arrive to the highest perfection, 
even to impeccability, and a clear 
view of God ; in short, to so emi- 
nent a degree of contemplation, 
that there was no necessity, after 
this, to submit to the laws of mor- 
tal men, civil or ecclesiastical. 
The council of Vienna, in 1113, 
condemned these errors ; permit- 
ting, nevertheless, those among 
them who continued in the true 
faith to live in chastity and peni- 
tence, either with or without 
TOWS. There still subsists, or at 
least subsisted till lately, many 
communities of them in Flanders. 
What changesT the late revolutions 
may have effected upon these nur- 
series of superstition we have yet 
to learn. 

BEHMENISTS, a name giv- 
en to those mystics who adopt the 
explications of the mysteries of 
nature and grace, as given by Ja- 
cob Behmen. This writer was 
bom, in the year 1575, at Old 
Seidenburg, near Gorlitz, in Up- 
per Lusatia : he was a shoemaker 
by trade. He is described as having 
been thoughtful and religious from 
his youth up, taking peculiar plea- 
sure in frequenting public wor- 
ship. At length, seriously consi- 
dering within himself that speech 



of our Savibur, My Father which 
is in heaven will give the. Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him^ he was 
thereby thoroughly awakened in 
himself, and set forward to desire 
that promised Comforter; and, 
continuing in that earnestness, he 
was at last, to use his own expres*- 
sion, ^surroimded with a divine 
light for seven days, and stood in 
the highest contemplation and 
kingdom of joys V^ After this, 
about the year 1600, he was again 
surrounded by the divine lig^t, 
and replenished with the heavenly 
knowledge; insomuch as, going 
abroad into the fields, and view- 
ing the herbs and grass, by his in- 
ward light he saw into their es- 
sences, use, and properties, which 
were discovered to him by their 
lineaments, figures, and signa^ 
tures. In the year 1610 he had a 
third special illumination, wherein 
still farther mysteries were reveal- 
ed to him. It was not till the year 
1612 that Behmen committed 
these revelations to writing. His 
first treatise is e|ititled Aurora^ 
which was seized on and withheld 
from him by the senate of Gorlitz 
(who persecuted him at the insti- 
gation of the primate of that place) 
before it was finished, and he ne- 
ver afterwards proceeded with it 
farther than by adding some ex- 
planatory notes. The next pro- 
duction of his pen is called The 
Three Principles* In this work 
he more fully illustrates the sub- 
jects treated of in the former, and 
$uppli6s what is wanting in that 
work. The contents of these two 
treatises may be divided as follow : 
1. How all things came from a 
working will of the holy triune in- 
comprehensible God, manifesting 
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himself as Father, Son, and Holy- 
Spirit, through an outwmrd per- 
ceptible working triune power of 
fire, light, and spirit, in the 
kingdom of heaven.— 2. How 
an|d what angels and men were 
in their creation ; that they are in 
and from God^ his real offspring ; 
that their life begun in and from 
this divine fire which is the Father 
of Light, generating a birth of 
light in their souls; from both 
which proceeds the Holy Spirit, 
oi: breath of divine love in the 
triune creature, as it does in the 
triune Creator.— 3. How some 
angels, and all men, ai'e fallen 
from God, and their first state of 
a divine triune life in him ; whttt 
they are in their fallen state, and 
the difference between the fall of 
angels ^d that of man.-— 4. How 
the earth, stars, and elements, 
were created in consequence of 
the fall of angels. — 5. Whence 
there is good and evil in all this 
temporal world, in all ♦its crea- 
tures, animate and inanimate ; 
and what is nieant by the curse 
that dwells, every where in it. — 6. 
Of the kingdom of Christ ; how it 
is set in opposition to and fights 
and strives againstlhe kingdom of 
hell. — 7» How man, through faith 
in Christ, is able to overcome the 
kingdom of hell, and triumph 
over it in the divine power, and 
thereby obtain eternal salvation ; 
also how, through working in the 
hellish quantity or principle, he 
casts himself into perdition. — 8. 
How and why sin and misery, 
wrath and death, shall only reign 
for a time, till the love, the wis- 
dom, and the power of God shall 
in a supernatural way (the mys- 
tery of God made man) triumph 



over sin, misery, and death ; and 
make fallen man rise to the glory 
of angels, and this material sys- 
tem shake off its curse, and enter 
into an everlasting union with that 
heaven from whence it fell. 

The year after he wrote his 
Three Principles^ by which are to 
be understood — ^the dark world, 
or hell, in which the devils live — 
the light world, or heaven, in 
which the angels live — ^the exter- 
nal and visible world, which has 
proceeded from the internal and 
spiritual worlds, in which man, 
as to his bodily life, lives — Beh- 
men produced his Threefold Lkfe 
of Man^ according to the Three 
Principles. In this work he 
treats more largely of the state of 
man in this world: 1. That he 
has that immortal spark of life 
which is common to angels and 
devils. — 2. That divine life of the 
light and spirit of God, which 
makes the essential difference be- 
tween an angel and a devil, the 
last having extinguished this di- 
vine life in. himself ; but that man 
can only attain unto this heavenly 
life of the second principle through 
the new birth in Christ Jesus. — 3. 
The life of the third principle, or 
of this external and visible world. 
Thus the life of the first and third 
principles is common to all men ; 
but the life of the second princi- 
ple only to a true christian, or 
child of God. 

Behmen wrote several other 
treatises, besides the three alrea- 
dy enumerated; but these three 
being, as it were, the basis of all 
his other writings, it was thought 
proper to notice them particularly. 
His conceptions are often clothed^ 
under allegorical symbols; and* 
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in his latter works he has fre- 
quently adopted chemical and La- 
tin phrases to express his ideas, 
which phrases he borrowed from 
conversation with learned inpn, 
the education he had received be- 
ing too illiterate to furnish him 
with them : , but as to the matter 
contained in his^writitigs^ he dis- 
claimed having borrowed it either 
from men or books. He died in 
the year 1624. His last words 
were, " Now I go hence into Pa- 
radise." 

Some of Behmen's principles 
were adopted by the late ingeni- 
ous and pious William Law, who 
has clothed them in a more mo- 
dem dress, and in a less obscure 
style. See BehmerHs Works; 
Okehfs Memoirs of Behmen. 

BELIEF, in its general and 
natural sense, denotes a persuasion 
or an assent of the mind to the 
truth of any proposition. In this 
sense belief has no relation to any 
particular kind of means or argu- 
ments, but may be produced by 
any means whatever : thus we are 
said to believe our senses, to be- 
lieve our reason, to believe a wit- 
ness. Belief in its more restrain- 
ed sjense, denotes that kind of as- 
sent which is grounded only on 
the authority or testimony of some 
person. In this sense belief stands 
opposed to knowledge and science* 
We do not say that we believe 
snow is white, but we krtow it to 
be so. But when a thing is pro- 
pounded to us, of which we our- 
selves have no knowledge, but 
which appears to us to be true 
from the testimony given to it by 
another, this is what we call belief. 
See Faith. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation 



given, toward the close of the firtC 
century, to those christians who 
had been admitted into the church 
by baptism, and instructed in aU 
the mysteries of religion. They 
were thus called in contradi^tinc* 
tion to the catechumens who had 
not been baptized, and were de- 
barred from those - privileges. 
Among us it is often used syno- 
nymously with christian. See 
Christian. 

BENEDICTINES, an order 
of monks who professed to follow 
the roles of St. Benedict. They 
were obliged to perform their de- 
votions seven times in twenty- 
four hours. ♦ They were obliged 
always to go two and two together. 
Every day in Lent they fasted till 
six in the evening, and abated of 
their usual time in sleeping, eat- 
ing, &c.— Every monk had two 
coats, two cowls, a table-book, a 
knife, aneedle,andahandkerchief ;. 
and the furniture of his bed was a 
mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pil- 
low. The time when this order 
came into England is well known, 
for tp it the English owe their 
conversion from idolatry. _ They 
founded the metropolitan church 
of Canterbury, and all the cathe- 
drals that were afterwards erect- * 
ed. The order has produced a 
vast number of eminent men. — 
Their Alcuinus founded the uni- 
versity of Paris ; their Dionysius 
Exiguus perfected the ecclesiasti- 
cal computation ; their Guido in- 
vented the scale of music; and 
their Sylvester the organ. 

BE;NEFICENCE, the practice 
of doing good ; active goodness. — 
Next to justice, the most promi- 
nent virtue in the system of nio- 
rality, is beneficence. Power 
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makes us to be feared, riches to 
be flattered, learning to be adnvir? 
ed; but beneficence renders us 
amiable and useful in the scale of 
society* Some qualifications are 
solitary, and centre mostly in our- 
selves ; but this is social, diffusive, 
and kind. The objects of our be- 
neficence are all those who are in 
the sphere of our influence and ac- 
tion, without respect to painty or 
sect. Toward superiors, benefi- 
cence expr^sgeth itself in respect, 
honour, submission, and service ; 
toward inferiors, in liberality^ con- 
descension, protection, and sup- 
port ; toward equals, in all the of- 
fices of love their cases require, 
^nd which they have ability for. 
It includes all the kind exertions 
on the behalf of the poor, the sick, 
the fatherless, the widow, the dis- 
tressed, &c. and especially those 
*^who are of the household of 
faith," Gal. vi, 10. The means of 
beneficence are — ^communication 
of teloiporal supplies. Gal. vi, 6 ; 
prayer, James v^ 16; sympathy, 
Rom. xii, 15; appropriate advice 
and conversation. Col. iii, 16. — • 
Obligations to beneficence arise 
from the law of nature, Actsxvii, 
26; the law of revelation, Heb. 
xiii, 16 ; the relations we stand in 
to each other, Gal. vi, 1,2; the 
example of Christ and illustrious 
characters, Acts x, 38; the resem- 
blance we herein bear to the best 
of Beings, Actsxiv, 17; and the 
pleasure we receive and give in so 
noble an employ. See Benevo- 
lence, Charity, Love. 

BENEVOLENCE, the love 
of mankind in general, accompani- 
ed with a desire to promote their 
happiness. It is distinguished from 



beneficence^ that being thp practice; 
benevolence the desire of doing 
good. Benevolence must be uni- 
versal, reaching to every man 
without exception ; but benefi- 
cence cannot be so universal, for 
it is necessarily confined by seve- 
ral considerations ; such as our 
knowledge of objects, and their 
different circumstances, as well 
as our own abilities and opportuni- 
ties of exercising them. Benevo- 
lence or good will to others does 
not imply that we are to neglect 
our own interests. Our salvation, 
health, prosperity, and reputation, 
should all be objects of -concern: 
nor will this clash with the affec- 
tion we may bear to others ; on 
the contrary, experiencing the im- 
portance of these blessings our- 
selves^ we shall be anxious for 
others to possess them also. The 
duties of benevolence include those 
we owe to men purely on the 
ground of their being of the same 
species with ourselves ;' such as 
sympathy, relief, &c. ; those we 
owe to our country, desiring its 
honour, safety, prosperity ; those 
we owe to the church of God, as 
love, zeal, &c. ; those we owe ta 
families and individuals, as affec- 
tion, care, provision, justice, for- 
bearance, &c. Benevolence mani- 
fests itself by being pleased with 
the share of good every creature 
enjoys ; in a disposition to increase 
it ; in feeling an uneasiness at their 
sufferings ; and in the abhorrence 
of cruelty under every disguise or 
pretext. The desire of doing good 
unconnected with any idea of ad- 
vantage to ourselves is called disin^ 
^^r^^^^flf benevolence ; though some 
doubt whether, strictly speakings 
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there be any such thing ; because H 
benevolence is always attended 
with a pleasure to ourselves, which 
forms a kind of mental interest. 
So far, however, as we are able to 
prefer the good of others to our 
own, and sacrifice our own com- 
fort for the welfare of any about 
us, so far it may be said to be dis- 
interested. See Hutcheson on the 
Passions^ p. 13-26; Doddridg^s 
Lect.y 65 ; Beattie*s Elements of 
Moral Science^ vol. i, p. 244-249 ; 
Brown^s Second Essay on Shaftes* 
bury*s Characteristics; and articles 
Love, and Selt-love. 

BE RE ANS, a sect of protestant 
dissenters from the church of Scot- 
land, who take their tide from and 
profess to follow the example of 
the ancient Bereans, in building 
their system of faith find practice 
upon the scriptures alone, without 
regard to any human authority 
whatever. 

As to the origin of this sect, we 
find that the Bereans first as- 
sembled as a separate society of 
christians, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, in the autumn of 1773, and 
soon after in the parish of Fetter- 
cairn. The opponents of the Be- 
rean doctrines allege that this new 
system of faith would never have 
been heard of,' had not Mr. Bar- 
clay, the founder of it, been disap- 
pointed of ti settlement in the 
church of Scgdand. But the 
Bereans in answer to this charge 
appeal not only to Mr. Barclay's 
doctrine, uniformly preached in 
the church of Fettercaim, and 
many other places in that neigh- 
bourhood, for fourteen years be- 
fore that benefice became vatant, 
but likewise to two different trea- 
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tises, coiitaining the same doc- 
trines, published by him about ten 
or twelve years before that period. 
They admit, indeed, that previous 
to May 1773, when the general 
assembly, by sustaining the king's 
presentation in favour of Mr. 
Foote, excluded Mr. Barclay from 
succeeding to the church of Fet- 
tercaim (notwithstanding the al- 
most unanimous desire of the pa- 
rishioners), the Bereans had not 
left the established church, or 
attempted to erect themselves into 
a distinct society ; but they add, 
that this was by no means neces- 
sary on their part, until by th^ 
assembly's decision they were in 
danger of being not only deprived 
of his instructions, but of being 
scattered as sheep without a shep« 
herd. And they add, that it was 
Mr. Barclay's open and public 
avowal, both from the pulpit and 
the press, of those peculiar sen- 
timents which now distinguish the 
Bereans, that was the first and 
principal, if not the only cause of 
the opposition set on foot against 
his setdement in Fettercaim# 

The Bereans agree with the great 
majority of christians respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
they hold as a fundamentad article ; 
and they also agree in a great mea- 
sure with the professed principles 
of both our established churches 
respecting predestination and elec- 
tion, though they allege that these, 
doctrines are not consistently 
taught in either church. Put they 
differ from the majority of all sects 
of christians in various other im^- 
portant particulars, such as, 1. Re^ 
specting our knowledge of the 
DeityJ Upon this subject they 
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say, the majority of professed 
christians stumble at the , very 
threshold of revelation | and, by 
admitting the doctrine of nattiral 
religion, natural conscience, natu- 
ral notices, 8tc. not founded upon 
revelation, or derived from it by 
traclition, they give up the cause 
of Christianity at once to the in* 
fidels; who may justly argue, as 
Mr. Paine in fact does in his Age 
of Reason, that there is no occa- 
sion for any revelation or word 
of God, if man can discover his 
nature and perfections from his 
works alone* But this the Bere- 
ans argue is beyond the natural 
powers of human reason ; and 
therefore our knowledge of God 
ss from revelation alone, and that 
without revelation man would 
never have entertained an idea of 
his existence .**-2# With regard to 
faith in Christ, and assurance of 
salvation through his merits, they 
differ from almost all other sects 
whatsoever. These they reckon 
inseparable^ or rather the same, 
because (say they) *' God hath 
expressly declared, he that be- 
lieveth shall be saved ; and there- 
fore it is not only absurd but im- 
pious, and in a manner calling God 
a liar, for a man to say> I beliet^e 
the gofepel, but have doubts, never- 
theless, of my ownsalvation*" With 
regard to the. various distinctions 
and definitions thathave been given 
of different kinds of faith, they ar- 
gue that there is nothing incompre- 
hei)sibk pr obscure in the meaning 
of this word as used in scripture ,• 
bu^that as faith, when applied to 
human liestimony, signifies neither 
more nor less than the mere sim- 
ple belief of that testimony as 



true, upon the authority of the 
testifier, so, when applied to the 
testimony of God, it signifies pre- 
cisely " the belief of his testi- 
mony, and resting upon his vera- 
city alone, without any kind of 
collateral support from concur- 
rence of any other evidence or 
testimony whatever.'* And they 
insist that, as this faith is the gift 
of God alone, so the person to 
whom it is given is as conscious 
of possessing it as the being to 
whom God gives life is of being . 
alive ; and ^erefore he entertains 
no doubts either of his faith or 
his consequent salvation through 
the merits of Christ, who died and 
rose again for that pu^rpose. In 
a word, they argue ^at the gospel 
would not be, what it is held forth 
to be, glad tidings of great joy, 
if it did not bring full person- 
al assurance of eternal salvation 
to the believer ; which assur- 
ance, they insist, is the present in- 
fallible privilege and portion of 
every individual believer of the 
gospel. — 3. Consistently with the 
above definition of faith, they say 
that the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has alarmed and puzzled so 
many in all ages, is nothingelse but 
unbelief; and that the expresion — 
" it shall not be forgiven neither 
in. this world, nor that w^hich is to 
come," means only that a person 
dybg in infidelity would not be 
forgiven neither under the former 
dispensation by Moses (the then 
present dispensation, kingdom, or 
government of God), nor under 
the gospel dispensation, which, in 
respect of the Mosaic, was a kind 
of future world or kingdom to 
come. — 4. The Bereans interpret 
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a great part of the Old Testament 
prophecies, and in particular the 
whole of the Psalms, excepting 
sucK as are merely historical or 
laudatoiy, to be typical or pro- 
phetical of Jesus Christ, his suf- 
ferings, atonement, mediation, and 
kingdom ; and they esteem it a 
gross perverarion of these psalms 
and prophecies to apply them to 
the experiences of private chris- 
tians. In proof of this, they not 
only urge the words of the apostle, 
that no prophecy is 6f any private 
interpretation, but they insist that 
the whole of the quotations from 
the ancient prophecies in the New 
Testament, and particularl}^ those 
from the Psa(pris, are expressly 
applied to Christ. In this opinion 
many other classes of protestants 
agree with them* — 5. Of the ab- 
solute all-superintending sove- 
reignty of the Almighty, the Be- 
reans entertain the highest idea, as 
weU as of die uninterrupted exer- 
tion thereof over aU his works, in 
heaven, earth, and hell, however 
unsearchable by his creatures* A 
God without election, they argue, 
or choice in all his works, is a 
God without existence, a mere 
idol, a non-entity. And to deny 
God's election, purpose, and ex- 
press will in aU his works, is to 
make him inferior to ourselves. 

As to their practice and disci- 
flincj they consider infant baptism 
as a divine ordinance, instituted 
in the room of circumcision ; and 
think it absurd to suppose that in- 
fants, who all -agree are admissi- 
ble to the kingdom of God in 
heaven, should, nevertheless, be 
incapable of being admitted intp 
Jiis visible church on earth* They 



commemorate the Lord's supper 
generally once a month; but as 
die words of the institution fix no 
particular period, they sometimes 
celebrate it oftener, and some- 
times at more distant periods, as 
it may suit their general conveni- 
ence. They meet every Lord's 
day for the purpose of preaching, 
praying, and exhorting to love 
and good works. With regard to 
admission and exclusion of mem- 
bers, theirtUiethod is very simple : 
when any person, after hearing the 
Berean doctrines, professes his be- 
lief and assurance of the truths of 
the gospel, and desires to be ad- 
mitted into their communion, he 
is cheerfully received upon his 
profession, whatever may have 
been his former manner of life. 
But if such a one should after- 
wards draw back from his good 
profession or practice, they first 
admonish him, and, if that has no 
effect, they leave him to himself. 
Thdy do not think that they have 
any power to deliver a backsliding 
brother to Satan : that text, and 
other similar passages, such as, 
" Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven," 
&c. they consider as restricted to 
the apostles and to the inspired 
testimony alone, and not to be ex- 
tended to any church on earth, or 
any number of churches .or of 
christians, whether decided by 
a majority of votes, or by unani- 
mous voices. Neither do they 
think themselves authorized, as a 
christian church, to enquire into 
each other's political opinions, any 
more than to examine into each 
other's notions of philosophy 
They both pecommend and prac- 
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tide^as christian duties, submission 
to lawful authority j but they do 
toot think that a man by becoming 
a christian, or joining their society, 
is under any obligation by the 
rules of the gospel to renounce his 
right of private judgment upon 
matters of public or private im- 
portance* Upon all such subjects 
they allow each other to think and 
act as eaph may see it his duty : 
and they require nothing more of 
the members than a uniform and 
steady profession of the apostolic 
faith, and a suitable walk and con- 
versation. 

It is said that their doctrine has 
found converts in Various places of 
Scotland, England, and America : 
and that they have congregations 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, 
Stirling, Crieff, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Fettercairn, Aberdeen, 
and other towns in Scotland, as 
well as in London, and various 
places in England. 

For farther particulars of the 
doctrines of this sect, see the 
works of Messrs. Barclay^ Nicoly 
Brooksbanky and M'^Rae* See also 
Mr. A* M^Lean^s Treatise on the 
Commission^ first edition, p. 88, in 
which Mr. Barclay's notion of as- 
surance is combated. 

BERENGARl ANS, a dcno- 
mination, in the eleventh centurj', 
which adhered to the opinions of 
Perengarius, who asserted that the 
bread and wine in the Lord's sup- 
per are not really and essentially, 
but figuratively changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. His 
followers w^ere divided in opinion 
as to the eucharist. Some allow- 
ed them to be changed in effect ,- 
others admitted a change in part ; 



and others an entire change, with 
this restriction, that, to those who 
communicated unworthily, the 
elements were changed back 
again. 

BERYLLIANS, so called from 
Beryllus, an Arabian, bishop of 
Bozrah, who flourished in the 
third century. He^ taught that 
Christ did not exist before Mary; 
but that a spirit issuing from God 
himself, and therefore superior to 
all human souls, as being a portion 
of the divine nature, was united 
to him at the time of his birth. 

BETriLEHEMITES, a sect 
called also Star-bearers, because 
they were distinguished by a red^ 
star having five rays, which they 
wore on their breast, in memory 
of the star which appeared to the 
wise men. Several authors have 
mentioned this order, but none of 
them have told' us their (U-igin, 
nor where their convents were 
situated ; if we except Matthew 
Paris, who says that, in 125^, 
they obtained a settlement in Eng- 
land, which was at Cambridge, m 
Trumpington Street. 

BIBLE, the name applied by 
christians, by way of eminence, to 
the collection of sacred writings, 
or the holy scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

I. Bible, ancient Divisions and 
Order of. After th\5 return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivi- 
ty, Ezra collected as many copies 
as he could of the sacred writings, 
and out of them all prepared a 
correct edition, arranging the se- 
veral books in their proper order. 
These books, he divided into three 
parts. I. The law. ii. The pro- 
phets. III. The HagiQgraphta^ 
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i. e* the holy writings* i. The 
law, contains—] , Genesis ;*— 2, 
Exodus ;— 3, Leviticus ;— 4, Num- 
bers ; — 5j Deuteronomy, ii. The 
writings of the prophets are— 1, 
Joshua ; — ^2, Judges, with Ruth;— 
3, Samuel ;— 4, Kings ;— 5, Isai- 
ah ; — 6, Jeremiah, with his La- 
mentations ;--^7, Ezekiel ;— 8, Da- 
niel ; — 9, The twelve minor pro- 
phets; — 10, Job; — 11, £zra;-r- 
12, Nehemiah ;— -13, Esther. iii« 
The Hagiographia consists of — 1, 
The Psalms ;— 2,The Proverbs ; — 
3, Ecclesiastes ;— -4, The Song of 
Solomon. This division was made 
for the sake of reducing the num- 
ber of the sacred books to the 
number of the letters in their 
alphabet, which amount to twenty- 
two. Afterwards the Jews reckon- 
ed twenty-four books in their ca- 
non of scripture ; in disposing of 
which the law stood as in the for- 
mer division, and the prophets 
• were distributed into former and 
latter: the former prophets are 
JoBhua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings ; the latter prophets are 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets. And the 
Hagiographia consists of the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Job, the 
Song of Solomon, Rudi, the La- 
mentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, the Chronicles. 
Under the name of Ezra they 
comprehend Nehemiah,: this or- 
der hath not always been observ- 
ed, but the variations from it are 
of no moment. The five books 
of the law are divided into fprty- 
five sections. This division many 
of the Jews hold to have been ap- 
pointed by Moses himself; but 
others, with more probability, as- 



cribe it to Ezra. The design of 
this division was, that one of these 
sections might be read in their 
synagogues every sabbath day: 
the number was fifty-four, because 
in their intercalated years, a month 
being then added, there were fi%- 
four sabbaths : in other years (hey 
reduced them to fifty-two, by 
twice joining together two short 
sections. Till the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they read 
duly the law ; but, the reading of 
it being then prohibited, they.sub- 
stituted in the room of it fifty-four 
sections out of the prophets ; and 
when the reading of the law 
was restored by the Maccabees^ 
the sectio9 which was read eveiy 
sabbath out of the law served for 
their first lesson, and the section 
-out of the prophets for their 
second. These sections were di- 
vided into verses; of which divi- 
sion if Ezra was not the author, 
it was introduced not long after 
hini, and seems to have been de- 
signed for the use of the Targu- 
mists, or Chaldee interpreters ; for 
after the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captivity, when the 
Hebrew language ceased to be 
their mother tongue, and the Chal- 
dee grew into use instead of it, the 
custom was, that the law should 
be first read in the original Hebrew, 
and then interpreted to the people 
in the Chaldee language ; for 
which purpose these shorter sec- 
tiojis were very convenient. 

II. Bible, History of* It is 
though that Ezra published the 
scriptures in the Chaldee charac- 
ter, for, that language being gene- 
rally used ampng the Jews, he 
thought proper to change the old 
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Hebrew character for it, which 
hath since that time beeir retain- 
ed only by the Samaritans, among 
whom it is preserved to this day. 
Prideaux is of opinion that Ezra 
made additions in several parts of 
the' Bible, where any thing ap- 
peared necessary for illustrating, 
connecting^ or completing the 
work 5 in which he appears to 
Have been assisted by the same 
spirit in which they were first 
written. Among such additions 
are to be reckoned the last chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, wherein Mo- 
ses seems to give an account of 
his own death and burial, and the 
succession of Joshua after him. 
To the same cause, our learned 
author thinks^ are to be attributed 
many other interpolations in the 
Bible, which created difficulties 
and objections to the authenticity 
of the sacred text, no ways to be 
solved without allowing them. 
Ezra chaiiged the names of seve- 
ral places which were grown ob- 
solete, and, instead of theln, put 
their new names by which they 
were* then called in the text. Thus 
it is that Abraham is said to have 
pursued the kings who carried Lot 
away captive as far as Dan ; where- 
as that place in Moses's time was 
called Laish, the name Dan being 
unknown till^the Danites, long af- 
ter the death of Moses, possessed 
themselves of it. The Jewish ca- 
non of scripture was then settled 
by Ezra, yet not so but that seve- 
ral variations have been made in 
itr Malachi, for instance, could 
not be put in the Bible by him, 
since that prophet is allowed to 
have lived after Ezra ; nor could 
Nehemiah be there, since that 
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book mentions (chap, xii, v. 22) 
Jaddua as high priest, and Darius 
Coddamannus as king of Persia, 
who were at least a hundred years 
later than Ezra. It may be add- 
ed, that, in the first book of Chro- 
nicles, the genealogy of the sons 
of Zerubbabel is carried down for 
so many generations as must ne- 
cessarily bring it to the time of 
Alexander; and consequently this 
book, or at least this part of it, 
could not be in the canon in Ez- 
ra's days. It is probable the two 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Esther, and Malachi, 
were adopted into the Bible in the 
time of Simon the Just, the last of 
the men of the great synagogue. 
The Jews, at first,, were very 
reserved in communicating their 
scriptures to strangers ; despising 
and shunning the Gentiles, they 
would not disclose to them any 
of the treasures concealed in the 
Bible. . We may add, that the 
people bordering on the Jews, as 
the ligyptians, Phoenicians, Arabs, 
&c. were not very .curious to 
know the laws or history of a 
people, whom in their turn they 
hated and despised. Their first 
acquaintance with these books ^ 
was not till after the several cap- 
tivities of the Jews, when the sin- 
gularity of the Hebrew laws and 
ceremonies induced several to 
desire a more particular know- 
ledge of them. Josephus seems 
surprised to find such slight foot- 
steps of the scripture history in- 
terspersed in the Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Phoenician, and Grecian 
history; and accounts for it hence, 
that the sacred books were not 
a^ yet translated into Greek 
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^r other languages^ and conse- 
quently not known to the writers 
of those nations. The first ver- 
sion of the Bible was that of the 
Septuagint into Greek, by order of 
that patron of literature, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; though some main- 
tain that the whole was not then 
translated, but only the Penta- 
teuch; between which and the 
other books in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, the critics find a great diver- 
sity in point of style and expres- 
.sion, as well as of accuracy. 

III. Bible, modern Divisions 
of. The division of the scriptures 
into chapters, as we at present 
have, them, is of rt^odem date. 
Some attribute it to Stephen Lang- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reigns of John and Henry III. 
But the true author, of the inven- 
tidn w^ Hugo de Sancto Caro, 
commonly called Hugo Cardinalis, 
because he was the first Dominican 
that ever was raised to the degree 
of cardinal. This Hugo flourish- 
ed about A. D« 1240: he wrote 
a comment on the scriptures, and 
projected the first concordance, 
which is that of the vulgar Latin 
Bible. The sum of this Work 
being for the more easy finding 
out any word or passage in the 
scriptures, he found it necessary 
to divide the book into sections, 
and the sections into subdivisions ; 
-for till that time the vulgar Latin 
Bibles were without any division 
at all. These sections are the 
chapters into which the Bible hath 
ever since been divided ; but the 
subdivision of the chapters was 
not then into verses, as it is now. 
Hugo's method of subdividing 
them wae by the letters A, B, C, 



D, E, F, G, placed in the mar- 
gin, at an equal distance from 
each other^ according to the length 
of the chapters. The subdivision 
of the chapters into verses, as they 
now stand in our Bibles, had its 
original from a famous Jewish 
rabbi named Mordecai Nathan, 
about 1445. This rabbi, in imi- 
tation of Hugo Cardinalis, drew 
up a concordance to the vHebrew 
Bible, for the use of the Jews. 
But though he followed Hugo in 
his division of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon his inven- 
tions as to the subdivision, and 
contrived that by verses : this be- 
ing found to be a much more con- 
venient method, it has been ever 
since followed. And thus, as the 
Jews borrowed the division of the 
books of the holy scriptures into 
chapters from the christians, in 
like manner the christians borrow- 
ed that of the chapters into, verses 
from the Jews. The present order 
of the several book^ is almost the 
same (the Apocrypha excepted) as 
that made by die council of Trent. 
, IV. Bible, rejected Books of. 
The apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament, according to the Ro- 
manists, are the hook of Enoch 
(see Jude xiv), the third and 
fourth books of Esdras, the third 
and fourth books of Maccabees^ 
the prayerof Manksses, the Tesu- 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, 
the psalter of Solomon, and some 
other pieces of this nature. The 
apocryphal books of the New 
Testament are the epistle of St. 
Barnabas, the pretended epistle 
of St. Paid to the Laodiceans, se- 
veral spurious gospels. Acts of 
the apostles, and Revelations; thf; 
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book of Hermas, entitled the 
Shepherd ; Jesus Christ^s letter to 
Abgarus ; the epistles of Su Paul 
to Seneca, and several other pieces 
of the like nature ; as may be seen 
in the collection of the apocryphal 
writings of the New Testament 
made by Fabricus. Protestants, 
while they agree with the Roman 
catholics in rejecting all those as 
uncanonieal, have also justly re- 
jected the books of Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 
and 1st and 2d Maccabees* 

V. Bible, Translations of. 
We have already mentioned the 
first translation of the Old Testa- 
ment by the LXX. (MO Both 
Old and New Testaments were 
afterwards translated into Latin by 
the primitive christians ; arid while 
the Roman empire subsisted in 
Europe, the reading of the scrip- 
tures in the Latin tongue, which 
was the universal language of that 
empire, prevailed every where ; 
but since the face of aiFairs in Eu- 
rope has been changed, and so 
piany different monarchies erect- 
ed upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the Littin tongue has 
by degrees grown into disuse ; 
whence has arisen a necessity of 
translating the Bible into the re- 
spective languages of each people ; 
and this has produced as many 
different versions of the scriptures 
ih the modern languages as there 
are different nations professing the; 
christian religion. Of the princi- 
pal of these, as well as of some 
other ancient ti^nslations, and the 
earliest and most elegant printed 
editions, we shall now take notice 
in their order. 

1. BiBT.E, Armenian. There is 



a very ancient Armenian veriion 
of the whole Bible done from 
the Greek of the LXX by some 
of their doctors, about the time 
of Chrysostom. This was first 
printed entire, in 1664, by one 
of their bishops at Amsterdam, 
in quarto, with the New Testa- 
ment in octavo. 

2. Bible, Bohemian. The Bo- 
hemians have a Bible translated 
by eight of their doctors, whom 
they had sent to the schools of 
Wirtemberg and Basil on pur- 
pose to study the original lan- 
guages : it was printed in Mora- 
via in 1539. 

3. Bible, Croatian. A trans- 
lation of the New Tes^tament into 
the Croatian languagfe was pub- 
lished by Faber Creim, and others, 
in 1562 and 1563. 

4. Bible, Gaelic, A few years 
ago, aversion of the Bible in the 
Gaelic or Erse language was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, where the 
gospel is preached regularly in 
that language in two chapels, for 
the benefit of the natives of the 
Highlands. 

5» Bible, Georgian, The in- 
habitants of Georgia, in Asia, 
have long had a translation of the 
Bible in their ancient language; 
but that language having now be- 
come almost obsolete, and the 
Georgians in general being very 
ignorant, few of them can either 
read or understand it. 

6. Bible, Gothic. It is gene- 
rally said that Ulphiias, a Gothic 
bishop, who lived in the fourth 
century, made a version of the 
whole Bible, except the book of 
Kings, for the use of his country- 
men ; that book he omitted, be- 
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cause of the frequent mention of 
the wars therein, as fearing to in- 
spire too much of the military 
genius into that people* We have 
nothing remaining of this version 
but the four Evangelists, printed 
in quarto, at Dort, in 1665, from 
a very ancient manuscript. 

7* Bible, Grison. A trans- 
lation of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Grisons, in Italy, was 
completed by Coir, and published 
in 1720. 

8. Bible, Icelandic* The inha- 
bitants of Iceland have a version 
of the Bible in their language, 
"which was translated by Thorlak, 
and published in 1584. 

9. Bibls, Indian* A transla- 
tion of the Bible into the North 
America Indian language, by El- 
liot, wa» published in quarto, at 
Cambridge, in 1685. 

10. Bible, Irish. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, set on 
foot a translation of the Old 
Testament into the Irish Ian* 
gua^e, the New Testament and 
the Liturgy having been before 
translated into that language : 
the bishop appointed one King to 
execute this work, who, not un- 
derstanding the oriental languages, 
was obliged to translate it from the 
English. This work was received 
by Bedell, who, after having com- 
pared the Irish with the English 
translation, compared the latter 
with the Hebrew, the LXX, and 
the Italian version of Diodati. 
When it was finished, the bishop 
would have been himself at the 
charge of the impression ; but his 
design was stopped, upon advice 
given to the lorjdi lieutenant and 
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the archbishop of Canterbury that 
It would seem a shameful thing for 
a nation to publish a Bible trans- 
lated by such a despicable hand 
as King: however, the manuscript 
was not lost, for it went to press 
in 1685, and was afterwards pub- 
lished. 

11. Bible, King Jamts^s. Sde 
No. 24. 

12.. Bible, Malabrian. In 
1711, Messrs. Ziegenbald an^ 
Grindler, two Danish missiona- 
ries, published a translation of the 
New Testament in the Malabrian 
language, after which they pro- 
ceeded to translate the Old Testa- 
ment. 

13. Bible, Malayan. About 
1670, Sir Robert Boyle procured 
a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Malayan language, 
which he printed, and sent the 
whole impression to th& East In- 
dies. 

14. Bible, Rhemish. See No, 
24. 

15. Bible, Samaritan. At the 
head of thte oriental versions of the 
Bible must be placed the Sama- 
ritan, as being the most ancient 
of all (though neither its age 
nor author have been yet ascer- 
fained), and admitting no more 
for the holy scripture but the five 
books of Moses. This transla- 
tion is made from the Samaritan 
Hebrew text, which is a little 
different from the Hebrew text of 
the Jews : this version has never 
been printed alone, nor any where 
but in the Polyglots of London 
and Paris. 

16. Bible, Swedish. In 1534, 
Olaus and Laurence published a 
Swedish Bible from the German 
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version of Martin Luther : it was 
revised in 1617 by order of king 
Gustivus Adolphus, and was af- 
terwards almost universally re- 
ceived. 

17. Bible, Anglo Saxon. — If 
we enquire into the versions of 
the Bible of our own country, we 
shall find that Adelm, bishop of 
Sherbiirn, who lived in 709, made 
m. English Saxon version of the 
f salms ; and that Edfrid, or 
Ecbert, bishop of Lindisferne, 
vrhp lived about 730, translated 
several of the books of scripture 
into the same language. It is 
said, likeT^ise, that venerable Bede, 
who died in 785, translated the 
whole Bible into Saxon. — Put 
Cuthbert, Bede's disciple, in the 
enumeration of his master's works, 
speaks only of his translation of 
•|he gospel, and says nothing of 
the rest of the Bible. Some say 
that king Alfred, who lived about 
890, , translated a great part of 
the scriptures. We find an old 
version in the Anglo Saxon of 
several books of the Bible, made 
by Elfric, -abbot of Malmesbury : 
it was published a^: Oxford in 
1699. There is an old Anglo^ 
Saxon version of the four 'gos- 
pels, published by Matthew Par- 

• ker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1571, the author whereof is 

* unknown. Mr. Mill observes, 
that this version was made from 
a f^atin copy of the old Vulgate. 
The whole scripture is said by 
Siome to have been translated into 
Ae A^g^^ 5axon by Bede, about 
701, though others contend he 
only translated the gospels. We 
have certain books or parts of the 
Pible by several other translators ; 



as, first, the Psalms, by Adelm, 
bishop of Sherbum, cotemporary 
with Bede, though by others thi? 
version is attributed to king Al- 
fred, who lived two hundred 
years later. Another version of 
the Psalms, in Anglo Saxon, was 
published by Spelman in 1640.— 
2. The evapgelists, still extant, 
done froln the ancient Vulgate, 
before it was revised by St. Jerome, 
by an author unknown, and pub- 
lished by Matthew Parker in 1571. 
An old Sa^on version of several ^ 
books of the Bible made by Elfric, 
abbot of Malmesbury, several 
fragments of which. were publish- 
ed by Win. t^illy,' 1638 ; the ge- 
nuine copy by Edm. Tl\waites, in 
1699, at Oxford. ' 

18. Bibles, Arabic. In 1516, 
Aug. Justinian, bishop of Nebio, 
printed at Genoa an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Psalter, with the He- 
brew text and Chaldee paraphrase, 
adding Latin interpretations: there 
are also Arabic versions of the 
whole scripture in the Pblyglots 
of London and Paris ; and we have 
an edition of the Old Testament 
entire, printed at Rome, in 1671, 
by order of the congregation de 
propaganda ^de ; but it is of little 
esteem, as having been altered 
agreeably to the Vulgate edition. 
The Arabic Bibles among us are 
not the same with those used with 
the christians in the East. Some 
learned men take the Arabic ver- 
sion of the Old Testament printed 
in the Polyglots to be that of 
Saadias's., who lived about A. D. 
900: their reason is, that Aben 
Ezra, a great antagonist of Saa- 
dias, quotes some passages of his 
version, \vhich arejth^ same with 
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fhose m th6 Arabic version of the 
Polyglots ; yet others are of opi- 
nion th^t Saadias's version is not 
extant. In 1622, Erpenius print- 
fed ah Arabic Pentateuch, called 
also the Pentateuch of Maurita- 
nia, as being made by the Jews of 
fiarbary, and for their use. This 
version is very literal, and es- 
teemed very exact. The four 
evangelists have also been pub- 
lished in Arabic, with a Latin 
Version, at Rome, in 1591, folio. 
These have been since reprinted 
. in the Polyglots of London and 
Paris, with some litde alteration 
of Gabriel Sionita. Erpenius pub- 
lished an Arabic New Testament 
entire, as he found it in his manu- 
script c/opy, .at Ley den, 1616. 
There are some other Arabic ver- 
sions of later date mentioned by 
Walton in his Prolegomena, par- 
ticularly a version of the Psalms, 
preserved at Sion College, London, 
and, another of the prophets at 
Oxford; neither of which have 
been published* Proposals were 
issued for printing a new edition 
of the Arabic Bible, by Mr. Car- 
lyle, chancellor of the diocese of 
Carlisle, and professor of Arabic 
in the university of Cambridge ; 
but I am sorry to add that he has 
been called away by death, with* 
but finishing it. 

19. Bibles," C%a/i5?e, are only 
the glosses or expositions made 
by the Jews at the time when they 
spoke tJie Chaldee tongue : these 
they call by the name of targu- 
mim, or paraphrases, as not being 
any strict version of th^ scripture. 
They have been inserted entire in 
the large Hebrew Bibles of Ve- 
nice and Basil ; but are read more 
coniniodiously in the Polyglots, 



being there attended with a Latin 
translation. 

20. Bibles, Coptic. There are 
several mantiscript copies of the 
Coptic Bible in some of the great 
libraries, especially in that of the 
late French king. Dr. Wilkins 
published the Coptic New Testa- 
ment, in quarto, in 1716 ; ancf 
the Pentateuch also, in quarto, in 
1731 ; with Latin translations. 
He reckons these versions to have 
been made in the end of the se- 
cond or the beginning of the third 
century. 

21. Bibles, Danish. The first 
Danish Bible was publishedby Pe* 
ter Palladus, Olaus Chrysostom, 
John Synningius, and John Mac- 
cabaeus, in 1550, in which they 
followed Luther's first German 
version. There are two other ver- 
sions, the one by John Paul Re* 
senius, bishop of Zaeland, in 1605 j 
4he other of the New Testament 
only, by John Michel, in 1524. 

22. Bibles, Dutch. See No. 26. 

23. Bibles, East Indian. See 
No. 12, 13, 44. 

24. Bibles, jEw^-Zi^A. The first 
English Bible we read of was that 
translated by J. Wickliffe, about 
the year 1360, but never printed^ 
though there are manuscript co- 
pies of.it in several of die pub- 
lic libraries. A translation, how- 
ever, of the New Testament by 
Wickliffe was printed by Mr. 
Lewis, about 1731. J. de T^e- 
visa, who died about 1398, is al- 
so said to have translated the 
whole Bible ; but whether any 
copies of it are remaining does 
not appear. The first printed Bible 
in our language was that translat- 
ed by W. Tindal, assisted by 
Miles Coverdale, printed' abroad 
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in 1526 ; but most of the copies 
were bought up and burnt by 
bishop Tunstal and. Sir Thomas 
Moore. It only contained the 
New Testament, and was revised 
and republished by the same per- 
son in 1530. The prologues and 
prefaces added to it, reflect on the 
bishops and clergy ; but this edi- 
tion ,was also suppressed, and the 
copies burnt. In 1532, Tindal 
and his associates finished the 
whole Bible, except the Apocry- 
pha, and printed it abroad; but, 
while he was afterwards preparing 
a second edition, he was taken up 
and burnt for heresy in Flanders. 
On Tindal's death, his work was 
carried on by Coverdale, and John 
Rogers, superintendent of an Eng- 
lish church in Germany, and the 
first martyr, in the reign of queen 
Mary, who translated the Apo- 
crypha, and revised Tindal's tran- 
slation, comparing it with the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and German, 
and adding prefaces and notes 
ifrom Luther^s' Bible. He dedi- 
cated the whole to Henry VIII, in 
1537, under the borrowed nanie of 
Thomas Mathews; whence this 
has been usually called Mathews's 
Bible. It was printed at Ham- 
burg, and licence obtained for 
publishing it in England, by the 
favour of arch-bishop Cranmcr, 
and the bishops Latimer and Shax- 
ton. The first Bible printed by 
authority in England, and public- 
ly set up in churches, was the 
same Tjndal's version, revised and 
compared with the Hebrew, and 
in many places amended by Miles 
Coverdale, afterwards bishop of 
Exeter j and examined after him 
by archljishop Cranmer, who ad- 



ded a preface to it; whence this 
was called Cranmer's Bible. It 
was printed by Grafton, of the 
largest volume, and published in 
1540 ; and, by a royal proclama- 
tion, every jparish was obliged to 
set one of the copies in their 
churchy under the penalty of forty 
shillings a month ; yet, two years 
after, the popish bishops obtained 
its suppression by the king. It 
was restored under Edward VI» 
suppressed again under queen Ma- 
ry's reign, and restored again in 
the fi^st year of queen Elizabeth^ 
and a new edition of it given in 
1562. Some English exiles at 
Geneva, in queen Mary's reign, 
viz. Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie^ 
Sampson, Cole, Wittingham, and 
Knox, made a new translation, 
printed there in 1560, the New 
Testament having been printed 
in 1557; hence called the Ge- 
neva Bible, containing the va- 
riations of readings, marginal an- 
notations, &c. on'account of which 
it was much valued by the puritan 
party in that and the following 
reigns. Abp. Parker resolved on 
a new translation W the public 
use of the church; and engaged 
the bishops, and other learned 
men, to take each a share or por- 
tion : these, being afterwards 
joined together and printed, with 
short annotations, in 1568^ in 
large folio, made what was af- 
terwards called the Great English 
Bible, and commonly the Bishops, 
Bible. In 1589, it was also pub- 
lished in octavo, in a small but 
fine black letter; and here the 
chapters were divided into verses, 
but without any breaks for then^ 
in which the method of the Gene- 
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va Bible was followed, whigh was 
^ the first English Bible where any 
distinction of verses was made. 
It was afterwards printed in large 
folio, with corrections, and seve- 
ral prolegomena, in 1572 : this is 
called Matthew Parker's Bible. 
The initial letters of each tran- 
slator's name were put at the end 
of his part ; e. gr* at the end of the 
Pentateuch, W. E. for William 
Exon ; that is, William, bishop of 
Exeter, whose allotment ended 
there : at the , end of Samuel, R. 
M. for Richard Menevensis ; or 
bishop of St. David's, to whom 
• the second allotment fell : and the 
like of the rest. The archbishop 
oversaw, directed, examined, and 
finished the whole. This trans- 
lation was used in. the churches 
for forty years, though the Ge- 
neva Bible was more read in pri- 
vate houses, being printed above 
twenty times in as many years. 
King James bore it an inveterate 
hatred, on account of the notes, 
which, at the Hampton Court 
conference, he charged as partial, 
untrue, seditious, &c. The Bi- 
shops' Bible, too, had its faults. 
The king frankly owned that he 
had seen no good translation of 
the Bible in English ; but he 
thought that of Geneva the worst 
of all. After the translation of 
the Bible by the bishops, two 
other private versions had been 
made of the New Testament; 
the first by Laurence Thompson, 
from Beza's^Latin edition, with 
the notes of Beza, published in 
1582, in quarto, and afterwards 
in 1589, varying very little from 
the Geneva Bible ; the second by 
l>y the Papists at Rheims, in 1584, 



called the Rhemish Bible, cr Rhe** 
mish translation. These, finding 
it impossible to keep the people 
from having the scriptures in their 
vulgar tongue, resolved to give a 
version of their owuy as favour- 
able to their cause as might be. It 
was printed on a large paper, with 
a fair letter and margin: one com- 
plaint against it was, its retaining 
a multitude of Hebrew and Greek 
words untranslated, for want, as 
the editors express it, of proper 
and adequate terms in the Eng- 
lish to render them by ; as the 
words azymes^ tunikcy holocaust^ 
preptLCCy paschct &c. : however, 
many of the copies were seized by 
the queen's searchers, and confis- 
cated ; and Thomas Cartwright 
was solicited by secretary Wal- 
singham to refute it ; but, after a 
good progress made therein, arch- 
bishop Whitgift prohibited his fur- 
ther proceeding, as judging it im- 
proper that the doctrine of the 
church of England should be com- 
mitted to the defence of a puritan; 
and appointed Dn Fulke in his 
place, who refuted the 'Rhemists 
with great spirit and learning. 
Cart Wright's refutation was also 
afterwards published in 1618, un- 
der archbishop Abbot. About 
thirty years after their New Tes- 
tament, the Roman catholic pub- 
lished a translation of the Old at 
Douay, 1609 and 1610, from the 
Vulgate, with annotations, so that 
the English Roman catholics have 
now the whole Bible in their 
mother tongue; though, it is to 
be observed, they are forbid- 
den to read it without a licence 
from th«r superiors. The last 
English Bible was that %vhicb 
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proceeded from the Hampton 
Court conference, in 1603 ; where, 
.Aiany exceptions being made to 
the Bishops^ Bible, king James 
gave order for a new one ; not, as 
the preface expresses it, for a 
translation altogether new, nbr yet 
to make a good one better ; or, of 
many go6d ones, one best. Fifty- 
four learned men were appointed 
to this office by the king, as ap- 
pears by his letter to the archbi- 
shop, dated 1604; wliich being 
three years before the translation 
was entered upon, it is probable 
seven of them were either dead, or 
had declined the task ; since Ful- 
ler's list of the translators makes 
but forty-seven, who, being ranged 
under six divisions, entered cm 
their province in 1607. It was 
published in 1613, with a dedica- 
tion to James, and a learned pre- 
. face ;' and is commonly called king 
Jameses Bible. After this, all the 
other versions dropped, and fell 
into disuse, except the epistles and 
gospels in the Common Prayer 
Book, which were still continued 
according to the Bishops' transla- 
tion till the alteration of the li- 
. turgy, in 1 661, and the psalms and 
hymns, which are to this day con- 
tinued as in the old version. The 
judicious Selden, in his Table-talk, 
speaking of the Bible, sa5'S, " The 
English translation of the Bible is 
the best translation in the world, 
and renders the sense of the ori- 
ginal best ; taking 4n for the Eng- 
lish translation the Bishops' Bible, 
as well as king James's. The trans- 
lators in king James's time took 
'an excellent w^y. That part of 
the Bible was given to him who 



ivas most excellent in such a tongue 
(as the Apocrypha to Andrew 
Downs): and then they met to- 
gether, and one read the transla- 
tion, the rest holding in their hands 
some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, or 
Italian, &c. If they found any 
fault, they spoke ; if not, he read^ 
on." [King James's Bible is that 
now read by authority in all the" 
churches in Britairi.] Notwith- 
standing, however, the excellency 
of this translation, it must be ac- 
knowledged that oiir increasing 
acquaintance with oriental customs , 
and manners, and' the changes our 
language has undergone since king 
James's tjme, are very powerful 
arguments for a new translation^ 
or at least a correction of the old 
one. There have been various 
English Bibles with marginal re- 
ferences by Canne, Hayes, Bar- 
ker, Scattergood, Field, Tennison, 
Lloyd, Blayney, Wilson, &C.5 but 
the best we have, perhaps, of this 
kind, are Brown's and Scott's. 

25. Bibles, ■ Ethiopic. The 
Ethiopians have also translated 
the Bible into their language/ 
There have been printed separate- 
ly the Psalms, Canticles, some 
chapters of Genesis, Ruth, Joel, 
Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and 
the New Testament, all which 
have been since reprinted in the 
Polyglot of London. As to the 
Ethiopic New Testament, which 
was first printed at Rome in 1548, 
it is a very inaccurate work, and 
is reprinted in the English Poly- 
glot with all its faults. 

26. Bibles, Flemish. The Fle- 
mish Bibles of the Romanists are 
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very numerous, and for the most 
part have no author's name pre- 
fixed to them, till that of Nicho- 
las Vinck, printed at Louvain in 
1548. The Flemish versions made 
use of by the Calvinists till 1637 
were copied principally from that 
of Luther. But the synod of Dort 
having, in 1618, appointed a new 
translation of the Bible into Fle- 
mish, deputies were named for 
the work, which was not finished 
till 1637. 

27. Bibles, French. The old- 
est French Bible we hear of is the 
version of Peter de Vaux, chief 
of the Waldenses, who lived about 
the year 11 60. Raoul de Presle 
translated the Bible into French 
in the reign of king Charles V, of 
France, about A. D. 1380. Be- 
sides these, there are several old 
French translations of particular 
parts of the scripture. The doc- 
tors of Louvain published the Bi- 
ble in French at Louvain, by or- 
der of the emperor Charles V, in 
1550. There is aversion by Isaac 
le Maitre de Sacy, published in 
1672, with explanations of the li 
teral and spiritual meaning of the 
text; which was received with 
wonderful applause, and has often 
been reprinted. Of the New Testa- 
ments in French, which have been 
printed separately, one of the most 
remarkable is that of F. Amelotte, 
pf the Oratory, composed by the 
direction o£some French prelates, 
and printed with annotations in 
1666, 1667, and 1670. The au- 
' thor pretends he had searched all 
the libraries in Europe, and col- 
lated the oldest manuscripts ; but, 
in exatnining his work, it appears 
that he has produced no consider- 



able various readings which ha4 
not before been taken notice of 
either in the London Polyglot, or 
elsewhere. The New Testament 
of Mons, printed in 1665, with 
the archbishop of Cambray's per- 
mission, and the king of Spain's 
licence, made great noise in the 
world. It was condemned by 
pope Clement IX, in 1668; by 
pope Innocent XI, in 1669; and 
in several bishoprics of France at 
several times. The New Testa- 
ment, published at Trevoux, in 
1702, by M.' Simon, with literal 
and critical annotations upon dif- 
ficult passages, was condemned by 
the bishops of Paris and Meaux in 
1702. F. Bohours, a Jesuit, with 
the assistance of F. F. Michael 
Tellier and Peter Bemier, Jesuits^ 
likewise published a translation of 
the New Testament in 1697 ; but 
this isnnslation i§ for the most part 
harsh and obscure, which was ow- 
ing to the author's adhering too 
strictly to the Latin text. There 
are likewise Frencj:i translations 
published by Protestant authors: 
one by Robert Peter Olivetan, 
printed in .1535, and often reprint- 
ed with the corrections of John 
Calvin and others ; another 'by Se- 
bastian Castalio, remarkable for 
particular ways of expression never 
used by ^ood judges of the laq- 
guage. John Diodati likewise pub- 
lished a French Bible at Geneva 
in 1644 ; but some find fault with 
his method, in that he rxather pa- 
raphrases the text than translates 
it. Faber Stapalensis translated 
the New Testament into French, 
which was revised and accommo- 
dated to the use of the reformed 
churches in Piedmont, and print- 
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ed in 1534. Lastly, John le Clerc 
published a New Testament in 
French at Amsterdam, in 17G3, 
with annotations taken chiefly 
from Grotius and Hammond ; but 
the use of this version was pro- 
hibited by order of the states-gene- 
ral, as tending to revive the errors 
of Sabellius and Sociniis. - 

21. Bibles, German, The 
first and most ancient translation 
of the Bible in the German lan- 
guage is that of Ulphilas, bishop 
of the Goths, in the year 360. 
An imperfect manuscript of this 
version was found in the abbey of 
Vefden', near Cologne, written in 
letters of silver, for which reason 
it is called Codex Argenteus ; and 
it was published by Francis Ju- 
nius in 1665. The oldest German 
printed Bible extant ifr that of 
Nurdmburg, in 1447 ; but who 
was the author of it is uncertain. 
John Emzer, chaplain to George 
-duke of Saxony, published a ver- 
sion of the New Testament in op- 
position to Luther. There, is a 
-German Bible of John Ekeus, in 
1537, with Em'zer's New Testa- 
ment added to Jt ; and one by 
Ulemburgius of Westphalia, pro- 
cured by Ferdinand duke of Ba- 
varia, and printed in 1630. Mar- 
tin Luther having employed ele- 
ven years ,in translating the Old 
and New Testaments, published 
the Pentateuch and the New Tes- 
tament in 1522, the historical 
books and the Psalms in 1524, the 
|)ooks of Solomon in 1527, Isaiah 
in 15^9, the Prophets in 1531, and 
tlie other books in 1530. The 
learned agree that his language is 
pure, and the version clear and 
free from intricacies. It was re- 



vised by several persons of quali- 
ty, who were masters of all the 
delicacies of the German language. 
The German Bibles which have 
been printed at Saxony, Switzer* 
land, and elsewhere, are, for the 
most part, the same as that of 
Luther, with little variation. In 
1604, John Fiscator published a 
version of the Bible in German, 
taken from that of Junius and 
Tremellius ; but his turn of ex- 
pression is purely Latin, and not 
at all agreeable to the genius of 
the German language. The Ana- 
baptists have a German Bible 
printed at Worms in 1529. John 
Grellius published his version of 
the New Testament at Racovia in 
1630, and Felbinger his at Am- 
sterdam in 1660. 

. 29. Bibles, Greek, There is 
a great number of editions of 
the^ Bible in Greek, but they may 
be all reduced to three or four 
principal ones ; viz. that of Com- 
plutum, or Alcala de Henares ; 
that of Venice, that of Rome^ 
and that of Oxford. The first 
was published in 1515 by cardi- 
nal Ximenes, and inserted in the 
Polyglot Bible, usually called the 
Complutensian Bible : this edition 
is not just, the Greek of the LXX 
being altered in many places ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text. It 
has, however, been reprinted in 
the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, in 
that of Paris, and in the quarto 
Bible commonly called Vatablus*s 
Bible. The second Greek Bible 
is that of Venice, printed by Aldus 
in 1518. Here the Greek text 
of the Septuagint is reprinted just 
as it stood in the manuscript^ 
full of faults of the copyists, but 
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easily amended. This edition 
was reprinted at Strasburg in 1 526, 
at Basil in 1545, ar* Frankfort in 
1597, and other places, with some 
alterations, to bring; it nearer the 
vHebrew. The most commodious 
is that of Frankfort, there being 
added to this little schoRa^ which 
shew the different interpretations 
of the old Greek translators. The 
author of this collection has not 
added his name, but it is com- 
monly ascribed to Junius. The 
third Greek Bible is that of Rome, 
or the Vatican,, in 1587, with 
Greek scholia^ collected from the 
manuscripts in the Roman libra- 
ries by Peter Morin. .It was first 
set on foot by cardinal Montalbo, 
afterwards pope Sixtus V. This 
fine edition has been reprinted at 
Paris in 1628, by J. Morin, pKest 
of the Oratpry, who has added the 
Latin translation, which in the 
Roman 'was printed separately 
with scholia. The Greek edition 
of Rome has been printed in the 
Polyglot Bible of London, to 
which are added at the bottom th^ 
various readings of the Alexan- 
drian manuscript. This has been 
also reprinted in England, in 4to 
and 18mo, with some alterations. 
It was again published at Frane- 
ker, in 1709, by Bos, who has 
added all the various readings he 
coulH find. The fourth Greek 
Bible is that done from the Alex- 
andrian manuscript, begun at Ox- 
ford by Grabe in 1 707. In this 
the Alexandrian manuscript is not 
printed such as it is, but such %s 
it was thought it should be, i. e. 
it is altered wherever there ap- 
peared any fault of the copyists, 
ior any word inserted from any 
Vol. h N 



particular dialect: this some think 
an excellence, but others a fault, 
urging that the manuscript should 
have been given absolutely and 
entirely of itself, and all conjee* 
tures as to the readings should 
have been thrown into the notes. 
We have many editions of the 
Greek Testament by Erasmus, 
Stephens, Beza ; that in the Com* 
plutensian Polyglot, the Elzeyirs, 
&c. ; and with various readings by 
Mill, Bengeliusy Wetstein, &c* 
That of Wetstein is thought by 
some to exceed all the rest. 

30. Bib LBS, Hebrew^ are either 
manuscript or printed. The best 
manuscript Bibles are those copied 
by the Jews of Spain : those copi- 
ed by the Jews df Germany are 
less exact, but more common* 
The two kinds are easily distin- 
guished from each other ; the for- 
mer being in beautiful characters, 
like the Hebrew Bibles of Bom- 
berg, Stevens, and Plantln ; the 
latter in characters like ihqse of 
Munst^r and Gryphius. F. Sim- 
mon observes, that the oldest 
manuscript Hebrev Bibles are not 
above six or seven hundred years 
old ; nor does rabbi Menaham, 
who quotes a vast number of them, 
pretend that any one of them ex- 
ceeds 600 years. Dr. Kennicott, 
in his'Dissertatio Generalis,. pre- 
fixed to his Hebrew Bible, p. 21, 
observes, that the most ancient 
manuscripts were written between 
the years 900 and 1100; but 
though those that are the most 
ancient are not more thati 800 or 
900 years oM, they were trans^- 
cribed from others of a much 
more ancient date. The manu- 
script preserved in the Bodleian 
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Libiaiy ianot less than 800 years 
old. Another tnanuscript not less 
ancient is preserved in the Cs?sa- 
rian Library at Vienna. The 
most ancient printed Hebrew Bi- 
bles are those published by the 
Jews of Italy, especially of Pesaro 
and Bresse. Those of Portuf»al 
also printed some parts of the Bi- 
ble at Lisbon before their expul- 
jsion. This may be observed in 
general, that the best Hebrew Bi- 
bles are those printed under the 
inspection of the Jews ; there be- 
ing so many minutiae to be ob- 
served in the Hebrew language, 
liiat it is scarcely possible for any 
other to succeed in it. In the 
beginning of the 16th century, 
Dan Bomberg printed several He- 
brew Bibles in folio and quarto at 
Venice, most of which were es- 
teemed both by the Jews and 
christians: the first in 1517, which 
is the least exact, and generally 
goes, by the name, of Felix Praten- 
ais, the person who revised it: 
this edition contains the Hebrew 
text, the Targum, and the com- 
mentaries of several rabbins. In 
4528, Bomberg printed the folio 
3ibkr of rabbi Benchajim, with 
bis preface, the itiaserctical divi- 
sions, a.preface of Aben Ezra, a 
double masora, and several vari- 
ous readings. The third edition 
was pointed, in 1618, .the same 
with the second, but much more 
. correct. From the former edi- 
tions, Buxtorf, the father, print- 
ed his rabbinical Hebrew Bible at 
Basil, in 1618; which .though 
there are many faults in it, is 
more correct than any of the for- 
mer. In 1623, appeared at Venice 
a new edition of the rabbinical 



Bibk, by Leo of Modeiia, a rafa* 
bin of that city, who pretended to 
have corrected a great number of 
faults in the former edition ; but, 
besides that, it is much inferior to 
the other Hebrew Bibles of Ve- 
nice, with regafrd to i paper and 
print : it has passed through the 
hands of the inquisitors, who have 
altered many passages in the com- 
mentaries of the rabbins. Of He* 
brew Bibles in quarto, that of R. 
Stevens is esteemed for the beau* 
ty of the characters ; but it is very 
incorrect. Plantin also printed 
several beautiful Hebrew Bibles 
at Antwerp ; one in eight columns, 
with a preface by Arias Monta* 
nus, in 1571, which far exceeds 
the Complutensian in paper, print, 
and contents : this is called the 
Royal Bible, because it was print- 
ed at the expence of Philip . IJf 
king of Spain : another at Geneva, 
in 1619, besides many more of 
different sizes, with and without 
points. Manasseh Ben Israel, a 
learned Portuguese Jew, publish- 
ed two editions of the Hebrew 
Bible at Amsterdam ; one in 
quarto, in i635 ; the other in oc- 
tavo, in 1639: the first ha& two 
columns, and for that reason is 
more commodious for the reader. 
In 16o9, R. Jac. Lombroso pub- 
lished a new edition in quarto at 
Venice, with small literal notes 
at the bottom of each page, where 
he explains the Hebrew words by 
Spanish words. This Bible is 
much esteemed by the Jews at 
Constantinople : in the text they 
have distinguished between words 
where the point cameU is to be 
read with a camets katuph; that is, 
by (?,. and not an a. Of iall the 
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editiotis of the Hebrew Bible in 
octavo, the most beautiful and 
correct are the two of J. Athias, 
a Jew, of Amsterdam. The first, 
of 1661, is the best paper; but 
that of 1667 is the most exact* 
That, however, published since at 
Amsterdam, by Vander Hooght, 
in 1705, is preferable to both. 
After Athias, three Hebcaizing 
Protestants engaged in revising 
and publishing the Hebrew Bible, 
viz/Clodius, Jablonski, and Opi- 
tius. Clodius^s edition was pub- 
lished at Frankfort, in 1677, in 
quarto : at the bottom of the pages 
it has the various readings of the 
former editions ; but the author 
does not appear sufficiently versed 
in the accenting, especially in the 
poetical books ; besides, as it' was 
not published under his eye, many 
faults have xrept in. That of Ja- 
blonski, in 1699, in quarto, at 
Berlin, is very beautiful as to let- 
ter and print; but, though the 
editor pretends he made use of the 
editiotis of Athias and Clodius, 
some critics find it scarcely iivany 
thing different from the quarto 
edition of Bomberg* That of 
Opitiusjs also in quarto, at Keil, 
in 1709: the character is .large 
and good, but the paper bad : 
it is done with a. great deal of 
care ; but the editor made use of 
no manuscripts but those of the 
German libraries, neglecting the 
French ones, which is an omission 
common to all the three. They 
have this advantage, however, 
that, besides the divisions used 
by the Jews, both general and 
particular, into paraskes and pe- 
€uiim^ they have also those of 
Ibe christians, or of the Latin Bi 



bled, into chapters and veltses ; 
the keri ketib^ or various readings^ 
Latin summaries, &c. which made 
them of considerable use with res* 
pect to the Latin editions and the 
concordances. The litde Bible 
of R. Stevens, in 16mo, is very 
much prized for the beauty of the 
character. Care, however, must 
be taken, there being another edi- 
tion of Geneva exceedingly like it^ 
es^cepting that the print is worse, 
and the text ^ess correct. To 
these may be added some other 
Hebrew Bibles without points, in 
8vo and 24mo, which are much 
coveted by the Jews ; not that 
they are more exact, but more 
portable than the rest,^ and are 
used in their synagogues and 
schools. Of these there are two 
beautiful editions ; the one of 
Plantin, in 8vo, with two columns, 
and the other in 24mo, reprinted 
by Raphalengius, at Leyden, in 
1610. There is also an edition of 
them by Laurens, at Amsterdam, 
in 1631, ih a larger character; 
and another in 12mo, at Frankfort, 
in 1694, full of faults, withapi'e* 
face of Mr. Leusden at the head 
of it. Houbigant published an 
elegant edition of the Hebrew Bi* 
ble at Paris, in 1753, in 4 vols* 
folio : the text is that of Vander 
' Hooght, without points ; to which 
he has added marginal notes, sup- 
plying the variations of the Sama- 
riun copy. Dr. Kennicott, af- . 
ter almost twenty years' laborious 
collation of near 600 copies, ma- 
nuscripts and printed, either of 
the whole or particular parts 
of the Bible, published the He^ 
brew Bible in 2 volumes, fe<- 
lio ; &e text is that of £verand 
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Vander Hooght, already mention- 
ed, differing from it only in the 
disposition of the* poetical parts, 
which Dr. Kennicott has printed 
in ■ hemistichs, 'into which they 
naturally divide themselves : how- 
ever, the words follow one ano- 
dier in the same order as they do 
in the edition of Vander Hooght. 
This edition is printed on an ex- 
cellent type : the Samaritan text, 
according to the copy in the Lon- 
don Polyglot, is exhibited in a 
column parallel with the Hebrew 
text ; those parts pf it only being 
introduced in which it differs 
from the Hebrewl The nume- 
rous variations, both of the Sama- 
ritan manuscript ftom the printed 
copy of the Samaritan texts, and 
of the Hebrew manuscripts from 
^he printed text of Vander Hooght, 
are placed separately at the bot- 
tom of the page, and marked with 
numbers referring to the copies 
^om which they are taken. Four 
quarto volumes of various read- 
ings have also been published by 
De Rossi, of Parma, from more 
than 400 mantiscripts (some of 
which' are said to be of the seventh 
or eighth cen.tury), as well as from 
a considerable number of rare and 
unnoticed editions. An edition of 
Reineccius's Hebrew Bible, with 
readings from Kennicott and De 
Rossi, has been published by Dod* 
derlein, and will be found a use- 
ful work to the Hebrew student. 

31# Bibles, Italian. The first 
Italian Bible published by the 
Romanists is that of Nicholas 
Malerme, a Benedictine monk, 
printed at Venice in 1471. It 
was translated from the Vulgate. 
The version of Anthony Brucioli, 



published at Venice in 1532, was 
prohibited by the council of Trent. 
The Calvinists likewise have thleir 
Italian Bibles. There is one of 
John Diodati in 1607 and 1641 ; 
and another of Maximus Theo- 
philus, in 1551, dedicated to Fran- 
cis de Medicis, duke of Tuscany. 
The Jews of Italy have no entire 
version of the Bible in Italian ; 
the inquisition constantly refusing 
to allow them the liberty of print- 
ing one. 

' 32. BIBLE^5, Latiriy however 
numerous, may be all reduced to 
three classes ; the ancient Vulgate, 
called also Italica, translated from 
the Greek Septuagint; the modem - 
Vulgate, the greatest part of 
which is done from the Hebrew 
text ; and the new Latin transla- 
tions, done also from the Hebrew 
text, in the sixteentl^ century. 
We have nothing, remaining of 
the ancient Vulgate, used in the 
primitive times in the western 
churches, but; the Psalms, Wis- 
dom, and Ecclesiastes. Nobili- 
us has endeavoured to retrieve 
it from the works of the ancient 
Latin fathers; but it was impos-^ 
sible to do it exactly, because 
most of the fathers did not keep 
close to it in their citations. As* 
to the modern Vulgate, there are 
a vast number of editions very 
different from each other^ Car- 
dinal Ximenes has inserted on6 
in the Bible of Complutum, cor- 
rected and altered in many places. 
R. Stevens, and the doctors of 
Louvain, have taken great pains 
in correcting the modem Vulgate. 
The best edition pf Stevens's 
Latin Bible is that of 1540, re- 
printed 1545, in which are added 
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on the margin the various read- 
ings of several Latin manuscripts 
which he had consulted. The 
doctors of Louvain revised the 
modem Vulgate after R. Stevens, 
and added the various readings 
of- several Latin manuscripts. 
The Best of the Louvain editions 
are those in which are added the 
critical notes of Francis Lucas, 
of Bruges. All these reforma- 
tions of the Latin Bible were 
made before the time of pope Six- 
tus V and Clement VIII ; since 
which people have not presumed 
to makp any alterations, excepting 
in comments and separate notes. 
The ^correction of Clement VIII 
in 1592 is now the standard 
throughout all the Romish chuj-ch- 
es : that pontiff made two reforma- 
tions ; but it is the first of them 
that is followed. From this the 
Bibles of Plantin were done, and 
from those of Plantin all the rest ; 
io that the common Bibles have 
none of the after-corrections of 
the same Clement VIII, It is 
a heavy charge that iTes on the 
editions of pope Clement, viz. 
that they h^ve some new texts 
added, and many old ones altered, 
to countenance and confirm what 
they call the catholic doctrine. 
There are a great number of 
Latin Bibles of the third class, 
comprehending the versions from 
the originals of the sacred books 
made within these 200 years. 
•The first is that of Santes Pag- 
ninus, a Dominican, under the 
patronage of Leo X, printed at 
Lyons, in quarto, in 1527, much 
esteemed by the Jews. This the 
author improved in a second edi- 
tion*^ In 1542 there was a beauti- 



ful edition of the same at Lyons, 
in folio, with scholia^ published 
under the name of Michael Villa- 
novanus, i. e. Michael Servetus,' 
author of the scholia. Those of 
Zurich have likewise published 
an edition of Pagninus's Bible in 
quarto ; and R, Stevens reprinted 
it in folio, with the Vulgate, in 
1557, pretending to give it more 
correct than in the former editions. 
There is also another edition of 
1586, in four columns, under the 
name of Vatablus ; and we find it 
again, in the Hamburgh edition 
of the Bible, in four languages. 
In the number of Latin Bibles 
is also usually ranked the version 
of the same Pagoinus, corrected, 
or rather rendered literal,, by 
Arias Montanus ; which correc« 
tion being approved of by the 
doctors of Louvain, &c. was in« 
serted in the Polyglot Bible oif 
Philip II, and since in^ that of 
London. There have been vari- 
ous editions of this in folio, quarto, 
and octavo ; to which have ' been 
added the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and the" Greek 
of the New. The best of them 
all is the, first, which is in folio, 
1571. Since the reformation, 
there have been several Latin 
versions of the Bible from the 
originals, by Protestants. The 
most esteemed are those of Mun- 
ster, Leo Juda, Castalio, and Tre- 
mellius ; the three last of which- 
have been reprinted various times. 
Munster published his version at 
Basil in 1534, which he afterwards 
revised : he published a correct 
edition in 1546. Castalio's fine 
Latin pleases most people; but 
there are some who think it affect- 
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cd : the best edition is that in 1573. 
Leo Juda's version, altered a little 
by the divines of Salamanca,, was 
added to the ancient Latin edition, 
as published by R. Stevens, with 
notes, under the name of Vata- 
blus's Bible, in 1545. It was con- 
demned by the Parisian divines, 
but printed, with some alterations^ 
by t\^e- Spanish divines of Sala- 
manca. Thoseof Junius, Tremei- 
lius^ and Beza, are consideniLbly 
exact, and have undergone a great 
number of editions. We may add 
ft fourth ^class of Latin Bibles, 
comprehending the Vulgate edi- 
tion, corrected from the originals. 
The Bible of Isidorus Clarus i^ of 
this number: that author, not 
contented with restoring the an- 
cient Latin copy, has corrected 
the translator in a great number of 
places which 'he thought ill ren- 
dered. Some protestants have 
followed the same method : and, 
among others, Andrew and Luke 
Osi^nder, who have each publish- 
ed a new edition of the Vulgate, 
corrected from the originals. 
" 33. Bibles, Muscovite. * See 
Nos. 38 and 39. 

. 34. Bibles, Oriental. See 
Nos. 12, 13, 15, 19, 20, 23, 35, 
41,42. 

35. BiBLEd, Persian. Some 
of the fathers seem to say that all 
the sjcripture was formerly trans- 
lated into the language of the Per- 
sians ; but we have nothing now 
remaining of the ancient version, 
which was certainly done from 
the Septuagint* The Persian Pen- 
tateuch, printed in the London 
Polyglot, is without doubt the 
work of rabbi Jacob, a Persian 
Jew. It was published by the 



Jews at Constantinople in 1551* 
In* the same Polyglot we have 
likewise the four evangelists in 
Persian, with a Latin translation ; 
but this appears very mpdem, in* 
correctj and of litde use. Walton 
says, this version was written 
above four hundred years ago. 
Another version of the gospels was 
published at Cambridge by Whe- 
loc, in the seventeenth century. 
There are also two Persian ver* 
sions of the Psalms made from 
the vulgar Latin. 

36. Bibles, Polish. The first 
Polish version of the Bible, it is 
said, was that composed by Hade- 
wich, wife of Jagellon, Duke of 
Lithuania, who embraced Chris- 
tianity in the year 1390. In 1599 
there was a Polish translation of 
the Bible published at Cracow^ 
^hich was the work of iseveral di- 
vines of that nation, and in which 
James Wieck, a Jesuit, had ^ 
principal share. The Protestants, 
in 1596, published a Polish Bible 
from Luther's German version, 
and dedicated it to Uladislaus, 
fourth king of Poland. 

3r. Bibles, Polyglot. See 
Nos. 29 and 31. 

38. Bibles, Russian; or, 

39. Bibles, Sclavonian, The 
Russians or Muscovites published 
the Bible in their language in 
1581. It was translated from 
the Greek by St. Cyril, the apos- 
tle of the Sclavonians ; but this 
old version being too obscure, 
Ernest Gliik, who had been carried 
prisoner to Moscow after the tak- 
ing of Narva, undertook a new 
translation of the Bible into Scla- 
vonian ; who dyings in 1705, the 
Czar Peter appointed some par- 
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ticular divines to.finish the trans- 
lation; but whether k was ever 
printed we cannot say. 

40. Bibles, Spanish. The 
first Spanish Bible that we hear 
of, is that meotioned by Cyprian 
de Valera, which he says was 
published about 1500. The epis- 
tles said gospels were published in 
that language by Ambrose de Mon- 
tesian in 1512 ; the whole Bible by 
Cassiodore de Reyna, a Calvinist, 
ip.l569 ; and the New Testament, 
dedicated to the emperor Charles 
V, by Francis Enzina, otherwise 
called Driander,in 1543. The first 
Bible which was printed in Spanish 
for the use of the Jews was that 
printed at Ferrara in 1553, in Cjo- 
thic characters, and dedicated to 
Hercules D'Este, duke of Ferrara. 
This version is very ancient, and 
was probably in use among the 
Jews of Spain before Ferdinand 
and Isabella expelled them out 
of their dominions in 1492. Af- 
ter very violent opposition from 
the catholic clergy, the court of 
Spaiii ordered Spanish Bibles to 
be printed by royal authority in 
1796, and put into the hands of 
people of all ranks, as well as to 
be used in public worship* 

41. Bibles; Syriac. There 
are extant two versions of the 
Old Testament in the Syriac lan- 
guage ; oner from the Septuagint, 
which is ancient, and made pro- 
bably about the time of Constan- 
tine ; the other called antiqua et 
aimpkxy made from the Hebrew, 
as some suppose, about the time 
of the apostles. This version is 
printed in the Polyglots of Lon- 
don and Paris. In 1562, Wed- 
manstadius printed the whole New 



Testament in Syriac, at VieiUM^ 
in a beautiful character: and 
since his time there have been se« 
veral other editions. Gabriel Sio- 
nita published a beautiful Syriac 
edition of the Psalms at Paris in 
1526, with a Latin interpretation* 
Dr. White, it is said, has for some 
time been engaged in reprinting 
the Sjnriac Old Testament. 

42. Bibles, Turiish. In 1666 
a Turkish New Testament was 
printed in London to be dispersed 
in the East. In 1721, it is said^ 
the Grand Seignior ordered an 
impression of Bibles at Constan- 
tinople, that they might be con* 
trasted with Mahomet's oracle, 
thte Alcoran. The modern Greeks 
in Turkey have also a translation 
of the Bible in their* language. 

43. Bibles, Welch. There 
was a Welch translation of the 
Bible made from the original in 
the time of queen J^lizabeth, in 
consequence of a bill brought into 
the house of commons for this 
purpose in .1563 : it was printed 
in folio in 1588,. Another ver- 
sion, which is the standard trans- 
lation for that language, was print- 
ed in 1620: it is called Parry* a 
Bible. An impression of this was 
printed in 1690, called Bishop 
Lloyd* s Eihle : these were- in fo- 
lio. The first octavo impression 
of the Welch Bible was made in 
1630. 

44. Bibles, Bengalee. It is 
with pleasure we add to all the 
above accounts, that a translation 
of the New Testament into the 
Bengalee language, by the Baptist 
missionaries residing in that part, 
is now finished ; we hope also to 
hear of a complete translation oi 
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the whole Bible into that tongue. 
May it be a lasting blessing to that 
unenlightened country ! 

See La Long*s Bibliotheca Sacra; 
Woljii Bibliotheca Hebraa^ vol. ii., 
p. 338 ; JohmorCs Historical Ac- 
count of English Translations of 
the Bible; Lewis'* s Hist, of the 
Translations of the Bible into.Eng- 
lish; Newcbme^s Historical View 
of English Translations; Butler'* s 
Hora Biblica; darkens Biographic 
cal Dictionary; and the article 
Bible in the Encyclopaedias Bri- 
tannica and Perthensis. 

BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of 
divination performed^by means of 
the Bible. It consisted in taking 
passages of scripture at hazard, and 
drawing indications thence con- 
cerning things future. It was much 
used at the consecration of bi- 
shops. F. J. Davidius, a Jesuit, has 
published a bibliomancy under the 
borrowed nameofVeridicus Chris- 
tianus. It has been affirmed that 
some well-meaning people practise 
a kind of bibliomancy with respect 
to the future state of their souls ; 
and, when they have happened to 
fix on a text of an awful nature, 
it has almost driven them to de- 
spair. It certainly is not the way 
to know the mind of God by choos- 
ing detached parts of scripture, or 
,by drawing a card on which a pas- 
, sage may be written, the sense of 
which is to be gathered pnly from 
the context. 

BIDDELI ANS,so called from 
John Biddle, who in the year 1644 
formed an independent congrega- 
tion in London. He taught that 
Jesus Christ, to the intent that he 
might be our brother, and have a 
jfclbw-feelingofourinfirmities,and 



so become the more ready to help 
us, had no other than a human 
nature ; and therefore in this very 
nature is not only a person, since 
none but a human person can be 
our brother, but also our Lord, 
and God. 

Biddle, as well as Socinus and 
other Unitarians before and since, 
made no scruple of calling Christ 
God, though he believed him to 
be a human creature only on ac- 
count of the divine sovereignty 
with which he was invested. 

18IDDING PRAYER. It was 
part of tho office of the deacons in 
the primitive church to be moni- 
tors and directors of the people in 
their public devotions in the church. 
To this end they made use of cer- 
tain known forms of words, to 
give notice when each part of the 
service began. Agreeable to this 
ancient practice is the form " Let 
us pray,*' repeated before several 
of the prayers ia the EngQsh li- 
turgy. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of the Reformation, vol. ii, 
p. 20, has preserved the form as it 
was in use before the reforma- 
tion, which was this :-?-After the 
preacher had named and opened 
his text, he called on the people 
to go to their prayers, telling them 
what they were to pray for : Ye 
shall pray, says he, for the king, 
the pope, &c. . After which, all 
the people said their beads in a 
general silence, and the minister 
kneeled down likewise, and said 
his : they were to say a pater-nos'- 
ter^ ave maria^ &c. and then the 
sermon proceeded. 

BIGOTRY consists in being ob- 
stinately and perversely attached to 
ourown opinions ; or, as some havf 
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defined it, ^^ a tenaicious- adherence 
to a system adopted without in- 
vestigation, and defended without 
argument, accompanied with a 
malignant intolerant spirit towards 
all who difier." It must be dis- 
tinguished from love to truths 
which influences a man to em- 
brace it wherever he finds it ; and 
from true zeal^ which is an ardour 
of mind exciting its possessor to 
defend and propagate the prin- 
ciples he maihtains. Bigotry is 
a kind of prejudice combined 
with a certain degree of maligni- 
ty. It is thus exemplified and 
distinguished by a sensible writer. 
** When Jesus* preached, prejudice 
cried, Cari^ any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Crucify him, 
crucify him, said bigotry. Why ? 
what evil hath he done ? replied 
candour." Bigotry is mostly pre* 
valent with those who are igno- 
rant ; who have taken up princi- 
ples without due examination; 
and who are naturally of a mo- 
rose and contracted disposition. 
It is*often manifested more in un- 
important sentiments, or the cir- 
cumstantials of religion than the 
essentials of it. Simple bigotry 
is the spirit of persecution without 
the power; persecution is bigotry 
armed with power, and carrying 
its will into act. As it is the ef- 
fect of ignorance, so it is the nurse 
of it, because it preeludes^free in- 
quiry, and is an enemy to tri^th : it 
cuts also the very sinews of chari- 
ty, and destroys moderation and 
mutual good will. If we consider the 
different makes of men's minds, 
our own ignorance, the liberty that 
all men have to think for them- 
selves, the admirable example our 
Vol. I. O 



Lord has set us of a contrary spi- 
rit, an4 the baneful' effects of this 
disposition, we must at once be con- 
vinced of its impropriety. How 
contradictory it is to sound reason^ 
and how immical to the peaceful 
religion we profess to maintain as 
christians ! See Persccutiok, and 
books under that article. 

BIOGRAPHY Religious, or 
the lives of illustrious and pious 
men, are well worthy of perusing. 
The advantages of religious bio- 
graphy are too well known to 
need a recital in this place. We 
shall only, therefore, point •out 
some of the best pieces, which 
the reader may peruse at his lei- 
sure. 

Hunter^ s Sacred Biogtaphy; 
RobinsorC^ Scripture Characters :- 
Hunier\^ History of Christ; J* 
Taylor'^s Life of Christ; Cavers 
Lives of the Apostles ; Cavers Lives 
of the Fathers ; Fox^s Lives of the 
Martyrs; Mekhior Adamses Lives; 
Fuller^ s and Clark'sLkves; Gilpin's 
Lives of WiMffe^ Cranmer^ Lati- 
mer^ is?c.; Walton's Lives by Zouch; 
Baxter's Narrative of the most re* 
markabk Passages of his Life and 
Times^ by Silvester ; Palmer sNon^ 
conformist Memorial; Lives of P. 
and M. Henry ; Life of Halybur- 
ton; OrtorCs Memoirs of ^Dod^ 
dridge; Gillies' LifeofWhitefeld; 
Doddridge's Life of Gardner; 
Life of Wesley by Hampson^ Coke^ 
More^ and Whitehead ; Mddleton's 
Biographia Evangelica; Edwards's 
Life of \p, Braintrd; Gibbon's Life 
bf Watts; Ryland's Life of Her- 
vey; Fawcett's Life of Heyxoood; 
Brown's Lives in his Student and 
Pastlor; Burnet's Life of Roches- 
ter ; Priestley's Chart of Biogra- 
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phy^ tvith a Book describing it^ 
1 2*mo« ; ffoTveis^s Life ofRomaine; 
Fuller* s Life of Pearce. 

BISHOP, a prelate consecrated 
for the spiritual government of a 
diocese. The word comes from the 
Saxon bischop^ and that from the 
Greek iwwnwwor, an overseer, or 
inspector. It is a long time since 
bishops have been distinguished 
from mere priests, or presbyters ; 
but whether that distinction be of 
divine or human right ; whether 
it was settled in the apostolic age, 
or introduced since, is much con 
trove rted. Churchmen in general 
plead for the divine right ; while 
the Dissenters suppose that the 
word no where signifies more than 
a pastor or presbyter ; the very 
8an>e persons being called bishops 
«nd elders, or presbyters. Acts xx, 
17, 28. 1st Pet. V, 1,2. Tit. i. 5, 
7.* Phil, i, 1. See Episcopacy. 
All the bishops of England are 
peers of the realm, except the 
bishop of Man ; and as such sit 
and vote in the house of lords. 
Besides two archbishops, there are 
twenty-four bishops in England, 
exclusive of the bishop of Sodor 
and Man. The bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winchester, 
take the precedence of the other 
bishops, who rank after them ac- 
cording to their seniority of conse- 
cration. See Episcopacy. 

BL ASPH E MY, from B?.«^f n^^^, 
according to Dr. Campbell, pro- 
perly denotes calumny, detraction, 
reproachful or abusive language, 
against whomsoever it be vented. 
It is in scripture applied to re- 
proaches not aimed against God 
only, but man also, Rom. iii, 8. 
Rom. xiv, 16. 1st Pet. iv, 4. Gr.| 



It is, tiowever, more pecoliarty 
restrained to evil or reproachful 
words bffered to God. Accord- 
ing to Lindwood, blasphemy is an 
injury offered to Grod, by deny- 
ing that which is due and be- 
longing to him, or attributing 
to him what is not agreeable to 
his nature. *' Three things'* says 
a divine, ** are essential to this 
crime ; -1. God must be the object. 
— 2. The words spoken or writ- 
ten, independent of consequences 
which others may derive from 
them, must be injurious in their 
nature. — And, 3. He who commits 
the crime must do it knowingly. 
This is real blasphemy ; but there 
is a relative blasphemy, as when a 
man may be guilty tgnorantly^ 
by propagating opinions which 
dishonour God, the tendency of 
which he does not perceive. A man 
may be guilty of this constructive^ 
hj; for if he speak freely against 
received errors, it will be con- 
strued into blasphem}^.'* By the 
English laws,bla8t>hemies of God, 
as denying his being or provi- 
dence, and all contumelious re- 
proaches of Jesus Christ, &c. are 
offences by the common law, and 
punishable by fine, imprisontnent, 
and pillory; and by the statute 
law, he that denies one of the per- 
sons in the Trinity, or asserts that 
there are more th^n one God, or 
denies Christianity to be true, 
for the first offence is rendered 
incapable of any office ; . for .the 
second, adjudged incapable of 
suing, being executor or guar- 
dian, receiving any gift or legacy, 
and to be imprisoned for tfiree 
^years. According to the law of 
Scotland) blasphemy is punished 
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with death ; these laws, however, 
in the present age, are not en* 
forced; the legislature thinking, 
perhaps, that spiritual offences 
should be left to be punished by 
the Deity rather than by human 
statutes* CampbeWs PreL Diss.^ 
Vol. i, p- 395/ RobinsofCs Script* 
Plea, p. 58. 

BLASPHEMY AGAINST 
THE HOLY GHOST. See Us- 

PARBONABLE SiK, 

BODY OF DIVINITY. See 

Theology. 

BOGOMILI, or Booarmita, 
a sect of heretics which arose 
about the year 1179. They held 
that the use of churches, of the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
and all prayer except the Lord's 
prayer, ought to be abolished; 
that the baptism of Catholics is 
imperfect ; that the persons of the 
Trinity are unequal, and that they 
often made themselves visible to 
those of their sect. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, 
a sect of christian reformers which 
sprung up in Bohemia in the year 
1467. They treated the pope and 
cardinals as antichrist, and the 
church of Rome as the whore 
spokenof in the Revelations. They 
rejected the sacraments of the 
Romish church, and chose laymen 
for their ministers. They held the 
scriptures to be the only rule of 
faith, and rejected the popish cere- 
monies in the celebration of the 
mass ; nor did they make use of 
any other prayer than the Lord's 
prayer. They consecrated leaven- 
ed bread. They allowed no adora- 
tion but of Jesus Christ in the 
communion. They rebaptized all 
such as joined themselves to their 
congregation. They abhorred the 



worship of saints and images, 
prayers for the dead, celibacies. 
Vows, and fasts ; and kept none 
of the festivals but Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

In 1504 they were accused by 
the Catholics to kingLadislaus II, 
who published an edict against 
them, forbidding them to h9ld 
any meetings, either privately or 
publicly. When Luther declared 
himself against the church of Rome, 
the Bohemian Brethren endeavour* 
ed to join his party. At first, 
that reformer shewed a great aver* 
sion to them ; but, the Bohemians 
sending their deputies to him ia 
1523 with a full accoi|nt of their 
doctrines, he acknowledged that 
they were a society of christians 
whose doctrine came nearest to 
the purity of the gospel. This 
sect published another confession 
of faith in 1535, in which they re- 
nounced anabaptism, which they 
at first practised: upon which a 
union was concluded with the Lu- 
therans, and afterwards with the 
Zuinglians, whose opinions from 
thenceforth they continued to fol- 
low. 

BOOK OF SPORTS. See 
Sports. 

BORRELLISTS, a christ- 
ian sect in Holland,' so named 
from their founder Borrel, a man 
of great learning in. the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin tongues. They 
reject the use of the sacraments, 
public prayer, and all other external 
acts of worship. They assert that all 
the christian churches of the world 
have degenerated from the pure 
apostolic doctrines, because they 
have suffered the word of God, 
which is infallible, to be expound- 
ed, or rather corrupted, by doc- 
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tors who are fallible. They lead 
Vl very austere life, and employ a 
great part of their goqds in alms. 
BOURIGNONISTS, the fol- 
lowers of Antoinette Bourignon, a 
laSy in France, who pretended to 
^ particular inspirations. She was 
born at Lisle in 1616. At her birth 
she was so deformed, that it was 
debated some day^ in the family 
whether it was not proper to stifle 
her as a monster ; but, her defor- 
mity diminishing, she was spared ; 
and afterwards obtained such a 
degree of beauty, that she had her 
admirers. From her childhood to 
her old age she had an extraordi- 
nary turn of mind. She set up for 
a reformer, and published a great 
number of books filled with very 
singular notions ; the most remark* 
able of which are entitled. The 
Light of the Worlds and The Tes^ 
timony of Truths In her confession 
of faith, she professes her belief in 
the scriptures, the divinity and 
atonement of Christ. She believed 
also that man is perfectly free to 
resist or receive divine grace ; that 
God is ever unchangeable love to- 
wards all his creatures, and does not 
inflict any arbitrary punishment ; 
but that the evils they suffier are 
the natural consequence of sin ; 
that religion consists not in out- 
ward forms of worship nor systems 
of faith, but in an entire resigna- 
tion to the will of God. She held 
many extravagant notions, among 
which, it is said, she asserted that 
Adam, before the fall, possessed 
the principles of , both sexes ; that 
in an ecstacy, God represented 
Adam to her mind in his original 
state ; as also the beauty of the 
first world, and how he had drawn 



from it the chaos ; and that every 
thing was bright, transparent, and 
darted forth life and ineffable glo- 
ry, with a number of other wild 
ideas. She dressed like an hermit, 
and travelled through France, 
Holland, England, and Scotland. 
She died at Faneker, in the pro- 
vince of Frise, October 30, 1680. 
Her works have been printed in 18 
vols. 8vo. 

BOYLE'S LECTURES, a 
course of eight sermons, preached 
annually ; set on foot by the ho^ 
nourable R. iBoyle, by a codicil 
annexed to his will, in 1691, 
whose design, as expressed by the 
institutor, is to prove the truth 
of the christian religion against 
infidels, without descending to 
any controversies among chris- 
tians, and to answer new difiicul- 
ties, scruples, &c. For the sup- 
port of this lecture he assigned the 
rent of his house in Crooked Lane 
to some learned divine within the 
bills of mortality, to be elected 
for a term not exceeding three 
years. But, the fund proving 
precarious, the salary was ill 
paid ; to remedy which inconveni- 
ence, archbishop Tennison pro* 
cured a yearly stipend of 50/. 
for ever, to be paid quarterly, 
charged on a farm in the parish 
of Brill, in the county of Bucks. 
To this appointment we are in- 
debted for many excellent de- 
fences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion. 

iiRANDENBURG, confession 
of. A formular)^ or confession of 
faith, drawn up in the city of Bran- 
denburg by order of the elector, 
with a view to reconcile the 
tenets of Luther with those of 
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Calvin, and to put an end to the 
dis])jjites occasioned by the con- 
*fessionof Aiigsbiirgh. See Auos- 
BURGH Confession* 

BRETHREN AND SIS- 
TERS OF THE FREE SPI- 
RIT, an appellation assumed by a 
sect which sprung up towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, and 
gained many adherents in Italy, 
France, and Germany. They took 
their denomination from the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. viii, 2, 14. and 
maintained that the true children 
of God were invested with perfect 
freedom from the jurisdiction of 
the law. They held that all 
things flowed by emanation from 
God { that rational souls were por- 
tions' of the Deity ; that the uni- 
verse was God ; and that by the 
power of contemplation they were 
united to the Deity, and acquired 
hereby a glorious and sublimeji- 
berty, bodi from the sinful lusts 
and the common instincts of na- 
.ture,'witfa a variety of other en-, 
thusiastic notions. Many edicts 
were published against them ; but 
they continued till about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth centmy. 
BRETHREN AND CLERKS 
6f THE COMMON LIFE,, a 
denomination assumed by a reli- 
gious fraternity towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. They lived 
under the rule of St. Augustin, and 
were said to be eminently useful 
in promoting the cause of religion 
and learning. 

BRETHREN WHITE, were 
the followers of a priest from tbe 
Alps about the beginning of the 
■ fifteenth century. They and their 
leader were arrayed in white gar- 
ments. Their leader carried about 



a cross like a standard, ffis ap* 
parent sanctity and devotion drew 
together a number of followers. 
This deluded enthusiast practised 
many acts of mortification and 
penance, and endeavoured to per- 
suade the Europeans to renew the 
holy war. Boniface IX ordered 
him to be apprehended, and com* 
mitted to the flames ; upon which 
his followers dispersed. 

BRETHREN UNITED. See 
Moravians. 

BREVIARY, the book con- 
taining the daily service of th« 
church of Rome. 
, BRIDGETINS, ,or Brigit- 
TINS, an order denominated from 
St. Bridgit, or Birgit, a Swedish 
lady, in the fourteenth century. 
Their rule is nearly that of Augos- 
tin. The Brigittins profess great 
mortification, poverty, and self-de- 
nial ; and they are not to possess 
any thing they can call their own, 
not so much as an halfpenny; 
nor even to touch money on any 
account. This order spread much 
through Sweden, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. In England we 
read of but one monastery of Bri- 
gittins, and this built by Henry 
V, in 1415, opposite to Rich- 
mond, now called Sion House; 
the ancient inhabitants of which, 
since the dissolution, are settled at 
Lisbon. 

BRIEFS (apostolical) are let- 
ters which the pope dispatches to 
princes and other magistrates con^ 
ceming any public affair. 

BROTHERS, Lay; among the 
Romanists, are illiterate persons, 
who devote themselves in some 
convent to the service of the reli- 
gious. 
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BRO WNISTS, a sect that arose 
among the puritans towards the 
close of the sixteenth century ; 
so named from their leader, 
Robert Brown. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and was a man of 

Sod parts and some learning, 
e began to inveigh openly against 
the ceremonies of the church, at 
Norwich, in 1580; but, being 
much opposed. by the bishops, he 
with his congregation left England, 
and settled at Middicburgh, in 
Zealand,where they obtained leave 
to worship God in their own way, 
and form a church according to 
their own model. They soon, how- 
ever, began to differ among them- 
selves ; so that Brown growing 
weary of his office, returned to 
England in ,1589, renounced his 
principles of separation, and was 
preferred to the rectory of a church 
in Northamptonshire, rfe died in 
prison in 1630. The revolt of 
Brown was attended with the, dis- 
solution of the church at Middle- 
burgh ; but the seeds of Brownism 
which he had sown in England 
were so far from being destroyed, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a speech 
in 1592, computes no less than 
20,000 of this sect. 

The articles of their faith seem 
to be nearly the same as those of 
the church of England. The 
occasion of their separation was 
not, therefore, any fault they 
found with the faith, but only 
with the discipline and form of 
government of the churches in 
England. They equally charged 
corruption on the episcopal and 
presbyterian foi?ms ; nor would 
they join with any other reformed 
church, because they were not 



assured of the sanctity and regene- 
ration of the members that com* 
posed it. They condemned the 
solemn celebration, of marriages 
in the church, maintaining that 
matrimony being a political con- 
tract, the confirmation thereof 
ought to come from the civil 
magistrate ; an opinion in which 
they are not singular. They would 
npt allow the children of such as 
were not members of the church 
to be baptized. They rejected 
all forms of prayer, and held that 
the Lord's prayer was not to be 
recited as a prayer, being dnly 
given for a rule or model whereon 
all our prayers are to be formed. 
Their form of church government 
was nearly as follows. When a 
church was to be gathered, such 
as desired to be members of it 
made a^ confession of their faith 
in the presence of each other^ 
and signed a covenant, by which 
they obliged themselves to walk 
together in the order of the gospeL 
The whole power of admitting 
and excluding members, with the 
decision of all controversies, was 
lodged in the brotherhood. Their 
church officers were chosen from 
among themselves, and separated 
to their several offices by fasting, 
prayer, and imposition of hands. 
But they did not allow the priest- 
hood to be any distinct ord^r. As 
the vote of the brethren made a 
man a minister, so the same power 
could discharge him from his 
office, and reduce him to a mere 
layman again ; and as they main- 
tained the bounds of ,a church to 
be no greater thaa what could 
meet together in one place, and 
join in one communion, so the 
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power of these officers was pre- 
scribed within the same limits.-— 
The minister of one church could 
not administer the Lord's supper 
to another^ nor baptize the children 
of any but those of his own soci- 
ety. Any lay brother was allowed 
, the liberty of giving a word of 
exhortation to the people ; and it 
was usual for some of them after 
sermon to ask questions, and reason 
upon the doctrines that had been 
preached. In a word, every church 
on their model is a body corporate, 
having full power to do every 
thing in themselves, without being 
accountable to any class, synod, 
convocation, or other jurisdiction 
whatever. The reader will judge 
how near the Independent churches 
are allied to this»form of govern- 
ment. See Independence. — The 
laws were executed with great 
severity on the Brownists ; their 
books were prohibited by queen 
Elizabeth, their persons impri- 
soned, and some hanged. Brown 
himself declared on his death- bed 
that he had been in thirty-two 
different prisons, in some of which 
he could not see his hand at noon- 
day. They were so much perse- 
cuted, that they resolved at last 
to quit the country. Accordingly 
many retired and settled at Am- 
sterdam, where they formed a 
church, and chose Mr. Johnson 
their pastor, and after him Mr. 
A ins worth, author of the learned 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Their 'church flourished near 100 
years* Among the Brownists, too, 
were the famous John Robinson, 
a part of whose congregation from 
Leyden,in Holland, made the first 
permanent settlement in North 



America; and the laborious Canne, 
the author of the marginal refer* 
ences to the Bible. 

BUCHANITES, a sect of en- 
thusiasts who sprung up in the west 
of Scodand about 1783, and 
took their name from a Mrs. 
Buchan, of Glasgow, who gave 
herself out to be the woman spo* 
ken of in the Revelations : and 
that all who believed in her should 
be taken up to heaven without 
tasting death, as the end of the 
world was near. They never in- 
creased much ; and the death of 
their leader within a year or two 
afterwards, occasioned their dis- 
persioii, by putting an end to their 
hopes of reaching the New Jeru- 
salem without death* 

BUDNiEANS, a sect in Po- 
land, who disclaimed the worship 
of Christ, and run into many wild 
hypotheses. Budnaeus, the foun- 
der, was publicly excommunicat- 
ed in 1584, with all his disciples, 
but afterwards he was admitted to 
the communion of the Socinian 
sect. 

BULLS Popish, are letters 
called apostolic by the Canonists, 
strengthened with a leaden seal, 
and containing in them the de- 
crees and commandnaents of the 
pope. 

BURGHER SECEDERS, a 
numerous and respectable. class of 
dissenters from the church of 
Scotland, who were originally 
connected with the associate pres- 
bytery; but, some difference of 
sentiment arising about the law- 
fulness of taking the Burgess oath, 
a separation ensued in 1 739 ; in 
consequence of which, those who 
plead for the affirmative obtained 
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the appellation of Burgher, and 
their opponents that of Anti- 
burgher Seceders. See Sece- 

DERS. 

BURIAL, the interment of a 
deceased person. The rites of bu- 
rial have been looked upon in all 
countries as a debt so sacred, that 
such as neglected to discharge them 
were thought accursed. Among 
the Jews, the privilege o£ burial 
was denied only to ^elf-murderers, 
who were thrown out to putrefy 
upon the ground. In the christian 
church, though good men always 
desired the privilege of inter- 
ment, yet they were not, like the 
heathens, so concerned for their 
bodies, as to think it any detri- 
ment to them if either the bar- 
barity of an enemy, or some other 
accident, deprived them of this 
privilege. The primitive church 
denied the more solemn rites of 
burial only to unbaptized persons, 
self-murderers, and excommuni- 
cated persons, who continued ob- 
stinate and impenitent in a mani-* 
fest contempt of the churched' cen- 
sures. The place of burial among 
the Jews was never particularly 
determined. We find they had 
gi*aves in the town and country, 
upon the highway or gardens, 
arnd upon mountains. Among 
the Greeks, the teniples were made 



repositories for the dead, in the 
primitive ages ; yet, in the latter 
ages, the Greeks as well as the 
Romans buried the dead, without 
the cities, and chiefly by the high- 
ways. Among the primitive chris- 
tians, burying in cities was not 
allowed for the first three hundred 
years, nor in churches for many 
ages after ; the dead bodies being . 
first deposited in the atrium or 
church-yard, and porches and 
porticos of the church : heredi* 
tary burying places were forbid* 
den till die twelfth century. See 
Funeral Rites. As to bury- 
ing in churches, we find a dif- 
ference of opinion : some have 
thought it improper that dead 
bodies should be interred in the 
church. Sir Matthew Hale used 
to say, that churches were for 
the living, and church-yards for 
the dead. In the famous bishop 
Hall's will we find this passage ; 
after desiring a private funeral, 
he says, " I do not hold God^s 
house a meet repository for the 
dead bodies of the greatest saints." 
Mr. Hervey, on the contrary, 
defends it, and supposes that it 
tends to render our assemblies 
more awful ; and that, as the bo- 
dies of the saints are the Lord's 
property, they should be reposed . 
in his house. 
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CABBALA, a Hebrew word, 
^signifybg tradition: it is used for 
a mysterious kind of science pre- 
tended to have been delivered by 
revelation to the ancient, Jews, 



and transmitted by ortil tra(iition 
to those of our times ; serving for 
interpretation of the books both of 
nature and scripture.^ 
CABBALISTS, the Jewish doc- 
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tors, who profess the study of the 
cabbala. They study principally the 
combination of particular words, 
letters, and numbers ; and by this, 
they say, they see clearly into the 
sense of scripture. In their opinion, 
there is not a word, letter, num- 
ber, or accent, in the law, without 
some mystery in it ; and they 
even pretend to discover what is 
future by this vain study. 

C AINITES, a sect who sprung 
up about the year 1 30 ; so called, 
because they esteemed Cain wor- 
thy of the greatest honours. They 
honoured those who carry in scrip- 
. ture the most visible marks of re- 
probation ; as the inhabitants of 
Sodom, Esau, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. They had in par- 
ticular great veneration for Judas 
under the pretence that the death 
of Christ had saved mankind. 

CALIXTINS, a branch of the 
Hussites in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, in the fifteenth century. The 
principal point in which they dif- 
fered from the church of Rome 
was the use of the chalice (calix) 
or communicating in both kinds : 
Calixdns was also a name given to 
those among the Lutherans who 
followed the opinions of George 
Calixtus, a celebrated divine in 
the seventeenth century, who en- 
deavoured to unite the Romish, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic church- 
es, in the bonds of charity and mu- 
tual benevolence. He maintained, 
1. That the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, by which he meant 
those efementary principles whence 
all its truths flow, were preserved 
pure in all three communions, and 
were contained in that ancient 
form of doctrine that is vulgarly 
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known by the name of the apostles' 
creed. — 2. That the tenets and 
opinions which have been con- 
stantly received by the ancient 
doctors, during the first five centu- 
ries, were to be considered as of 
equal truth and authority with the 
express declarations and doctrines 
of scripture. 

CALL-CALLING, generaUy 
denotes God's invitation to man 
to participate the blessings of sal- 
vation : it is termed effectual^ to 
distinguish it from that external 
or common call of the light of 
nature, but especially of the gospel, 
in which men are invited to come 
to God, but which has no saving 
effect upon the heart : thus it is 
said, " Many are called, but few 
chosen," Matthew xxii, 14. Effec- 
tual calling has been more parti- 
cularly defined to be *' the work 
of God's Spirit, whereby, convinc- 
ing us of our sin and misery, en- 
lightening our minds with the 
knowledge of Christ, and renewing 
our wills, he doth persuade and 
enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered to us in the gospel." 
This may farther be considered as 
a call from darkness to light, 1st 
Pet. ii, 9. from bondage to liberty. 
Gal. ii, 13. from the fellowship of 
the world X<9 the fellowship of 
Christ, 1st Cor. i, 9. from misery 
to happiness, Ist Cor. vii, 15. 
from sin to holiness, 1st Thess. iv, 
7. finally, from all created good 
to the enjoyment of eternal feli- 
city, 1st Pet. V, 10. It is con- 
sidered in the scripture as an holy 
callings 2d Tim. i, 9. an high call- 
ingy Phil, iii, 14. an 'heavenly call* 
ing^ Heb. iii. 1. and without repent^ 
ance^ as God will never cast off* 
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any who are once drawn to him, 
Rotn. xi, 29. 

It has been a matter of dispute 
whedier the gospel call should be 
general^ i. e. preached to all men 
indiscriminately. Some suppose 
that, as the elect only will be sav- 
ed, it is to be preached only to 
them ; and, therefore, cannot in- 
vite all to come to Christ. But 
to this it is answered, that an un- 
known decree can be no rule of 
action, Deut. xxix, 29. Prov. ii. 
13. that, as we' know not who are 
the elect, we cannot tellbut he 
may succeed our endeavours by 
enabling those who are addressed 
to comply with the call, and be- 
lieve f that it is the christian 
minis-ter^s commission to preach 
the gospel to etery creature, Mark 
xvi, 15. That the inspired writers 
never confinedthcmselves to preach 
to saints only, but reasoned with 
and persuaded sinners, 2d Cor. v, 
11:*— and, lastly, that a general 
address to men's consciences has 
been greatly successful in promot- 
ing their conversion. Acts ii, 23, 
41. But it has been asked, if none 
but the elect can believe, and no 
naan has any ability in himself to 
comply with the call, and as the 
Almighty knows that none but 
those to whom he -gives grace can 
be eiFectually called, of what use 
is it to insist on a general and ex- 
ternal call ? To this it is answered, 
that, by the external call, gross 
enormous crimes are often avoid- 
ed ; habits of vice have been part- 
ly conquered; and much moral 
good at least has been produced. 
It is also observed, that though 
a man cannot convert himself, yet 
he has a power to do some things 
that are materially good, though 



not good in all those circumstan*- 
ces that accompany or flow from 
regeneration: such were AhaVs 
humility, 1st Kings xxi, 29. Nine- 
veh's repentance, Jer# iii, 5. and 
Herod's hearing of John, Mark vi, 
20. On the whole, the design of 
God in giving this common call in 
the gospel is the salvation of his 
people, the restraining of many 
from wicked practices, and the 
setting forth of the glorious work 
of redemption by Jesus Christ. 
See Gill and Ridgley^s Body of 
Div*; Witsius on the Cov.; and 
articles Conversion, Exhorta- 
tion, Faith, Regeneration. 

CALVINISTS, those who 
embrace the doctrine and senti- 
ments of Calvin, the celebrated 
reformer of the christian church 
from Romish superstition and doc- 
trinal errors. 

John Calvin was bom at Nogen, 
in Picardy, in the year 1509. He 
first studied the civil law, and was 
afterwards made professor of di- 
vinity at Geneva, in the year 
1536. His genius; learning, elo- 
quence, and piety, rendered him 
respectable even in the eyes of his 
enemies* 

The name of Calvinists seems 
to have been given at first to those 
who embraced not merely the 
doctrine, but the church govern- 
ment and discipline established at 
Geneva, and to distinguish them 
from the Lutherans. But since 
the meeting of the synod of Dort, 
the name has been chiefly appli- 
ed to those who embrace his lead- 
ing vicAvs of the gospel, to distin- 
guish them from the Arminians. 

The leading principles taught 

by Calvin were the same as those 

1 of Augustine. The main doctrines 
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by which those who are caUed af- 
ter his name ar^ distinguished 
from the Armiaians, are reduced 
to five articles ; and which, from 
their being the principal points- 
discussed at the synod of Dortf 
have since been denominated the 
jive points^ These are, predesti- 
nation, particular redemption, total 
depravity^ effectual calling, and the 
certain perseverance of the saints. 
- The following statement is tak- 
en principally from the writings of 
Calvin, and the decisions at Dort, 
compressed in as few words as 
^possible. 

!• They maintain that God hath 
chosen a certain number of the 
fallen race of Adam in Christ, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, 
unto eternal glory, according to his 
immutable purpose, and of his free 
grace and love, without the least 
foresight of faith, good works, or 
any conditions performed by the 
creature ; and that the rest of man- 
kind he was pleased to pass by, 
and ordain to dishonour and 
wrath, for their sins, to the praise 
of his vindictive justice. 

In proof of this they allege, 
among many other scripture pas- 
sages, the following: "according 
as he hajth chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that 
we should -be holy, and without 
blame before him in love. — For he 
saith to Moses^ I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy, and 
I will have compassion on whom 
I will have compassion. So, then, 
it is not-of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God, 
that sheweth mercy. Thou wilt 
say, then, why doth he yet find 
fault"; for who hath resisted his 



J will? Nay, but O! man, who 
art thou that repliest against God i 
Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it. Why hast thou 
made me thus ?^ Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay, of the 
same lump, to make one vessel 
unto honour, and another to dis- 
honour? — Hath God cast away 
his people whom he foreknew? 
Wot ye not what the scripture 
saith of Elias? Even so at this 
present time, also, there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of 
grace* And if by grace, then it 
is no more of works. What then? . 
Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for, but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest are 
blinded, — Whom he did predesti- 
nate^ them he also cdlled^-^We 
give thanks' to God always for 
you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, 
because God hath from the be- 
ginning chosen you to salvation^ 
through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth. — As many 
as .were ordained to eternal life, 
believed." Eph. i, 4. Rom. ix. xi, 
1-6. viii.29, 30. 2d Thess. ii, 13. 
Acts xiii, 48. They think also 
that the greater part of these pas- 
sages, being found in the episto- 
lary writings, after the pouring 
out of the Holy Spirit, who was 
promised to guide the apostles in- 
to all truth, is an argument in fa- 
vour of the doctrine. 

They do not consider predesti- 
nation, however, as affecting the 
agency or accountableness of crea- 
tures, or ^s being to them any 
rule of conduct. On the contrary, 
they suppose them to act as freely, 
and to be as much the proper sub- . 
jects of calls, warnings, exhorta- 
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tioBs, promises, and threatehings, 
as if no decree existed. The con- 
nexion in which the doctrine is 
introduced by the divines at Dort, 
is to account for one sinner's be- 
lieving and being saved rather 
than another ; and such, the Cal- 
vinists say, is the connexion which 
it occupies in the scriptures. 

With respect, to the conditional 
predestination admitted by the 
Arminians, they say that an elec- 
tion upon faith- or good works 
foreseen, is not that of the scrip- 
tiires ; for that election is there 
made the cause of faith and holi- 
ness, and cannot, for this reason, 
be the effect of them. With re- 
gard to predestination to deaths 
they say, if the question be. 
Wherefore did God decree to pu- 
nish those who are punished ? the 
answer is, On account of their 
sins. But if it be. Wherefore did 
^ he decree to punish them rather 
than otheus? there is no other 
reason to be assigned, but that so 
it seemed good in his sight* Eph. i. 
3,4. John vi, 37. Rom. viii. 29, 
30. Acts xiii, 48. 1st Pet. i, 1. 
Bom. ix, 15, 16. xi, 5, 6. 

2. They maintain that though 
the death of Christ be a most per- 
fect sacrifice, and satisfaction for 
sins, of infinite value, abundantly 
sufEcient to expiate the sins of the 
whole world ; and thpugh on this 
ground the gospel is to be preach- 
ed to allmankindindiscriminately ; 
yet it was the will of God that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, 
should efficaciously redeem all 
those, and those, only, who were 
from eternity elected to salvation, 
and given to him by the Father. 
Calvin does not appear to 



have written, on this subject as 
a controversy, but his comments 
on scripture agree with the above 
statement. The following posi- 
tions are contained in the resolu- 
tions of the synod of Dort, under 
this head of doctrine : — ^-^ The 
death of the Son of God is the 
pnly and most perfect sacrifice 
and satisfaction for sins, of infi- 
nite value and price, abundantly 
sufficient to cxpiat,e the sins of the 
whole world. — The promise of the 
gospel is, that whosoever believeth 
in Ciirist crucified shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life ; which 
promise, together with the com- 
mand to repent and believe, ought 
promiscuously and indiscriminate- 
ly to be published and proposed to 
all people and individuals, to whom 
God in his good pleasure sends the 
gospel.— Whereas, many who are 
called by the gospel do not repent 
nor believe in Christ, but perish 
in unbelief; this proceeds not 
from any defect or insufficiency in' 
the sacrifice of Christ offered ou 
the cross, but from their own 
fault. — As many as truly believe, 
and are saved by. the death of 
Christ from their sins, and from 
destruction, have to ascribe it to 
the mere favour of Grod, which he 
owes to np one, given them in 
Christ from eternity. — For it 
was the most free counsel, and s%.^ 
gracious wifl and intention of 
God the Father, that the quick- 
ening and saving efficacy of the 
most precious death of his Son 
should exert itself in all the 
elect, to give unto them only 
justifying faith, and by -it to 
qpnduct' them infallibly to s^- 
vation; that is, it was the will of 
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God that Christ, by the blood of 
the cross, whereby he confirmed 
the new covenant, should efiicaci* 
ously redeem out of every people, 
tribe, nation, and language, all 
those, and those only, who where 
from eternity elected to salva- 
tion, and given to him by the Fa- 
ther/' 

These positions they appear to 
have considered as not only a de- 
claration of the truth, but an an- 
swer to the arguments of the Re- 
monstrants. 

In proof the doctrine, they 
allege among others the following 
scripture passages : ** Thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given him. — 
The good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep. — I lay down my life 
for the sheep. — He died not for 
that nation only, but that he might 
gather together in one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad.-;^ 
He gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from ail iniquity^ 
and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people^ zealous of good works. — He 
loved the churchy and gave himself 
for itj that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it, and present it to him- 
self, &c.-fe-And they sang a new 
song, saying. Thou art worthy; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy bloody out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation." John xvii, 
2. X. 11, 15. xi, 52. Tit. ii, 14. 
Eph. V, 25. 27. Rev. v, 9. 

3. They maintain that mankind 
are totally depraved, in conse- 
quence of the fall of the first man^ 
who, being their public head, his 
sin involved the corruption of all 



his posterity ; and which corrup- 
tion extends over the whole soul, 
and renders it unable to turn to 
God, or to do any thing truly 
good, and exposes it to his right- 
eous displeasure, both in this world 
and that which fs to come. 

The explanation of original sin, 
as given by Calvin, is as follows : 
^^ Original sin seems to be the in- 
heritable descending perverseness 
and corruption of our nature, 
poured abroad into all the parts 
of the soul, which first maketh us 
deserving of God's wrath, and 
then also bringeth forth those 
works in us, called, in scripture, 
the works of thefesh. These two 
things are distinctly to be noted, 
that is, that, being thus in all parts 
of our nature corrupted and per- 
verted, we are now, even for such 
corruption only, holden worthy of 
damnation, and stand convicted 
before God, to whom. nothing is 
acceptable bot righteousness, in- 
nocence, and purity. And yet wc 
are not bound in respect of an- 
other's faidt; for where it is ssdd 
that by the sin of Adam we are 
made subject to the judgment of 
God, Rom. V, 18. it is not so to 
be taken, as if we, innocent and 
undeserving, did bear the blame of 
his fault ; but as, in consequence 
of his offence, we are ultimately 
clothed with the curse, therefore 
it is said that he hath bound us. 
Nevertheless from him not the pu- 
nishment only came upon us, but 
also the infection distilled from 
him abideth in us, to the which the 
punishment is justly due." 

The resolutions of the divines 
at Dort on this head contain the 
following positions* ^^ Such as 
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man was after the fall, such chil- 
dren did he beget — corruption 
by the ' righteous judgment of 
God being derived from Adam 
to his posterity — ^not by imitation, 
but by the propagation of a vitious 
nature* Wherefore all men are 
conceived in ain, and are bom the 
children of wrath> unfit for every 
good connected with salvation, 
prone to evil, dead in sins, and 
the servants of sin ; and without 
the Holy Spirit regenerating them, 
they neither will nor can return to 
God, amend their depraved na- 
tures, nor dispose themselves for 
it» amendment. 

In proof of this doctrine, the 
Calvinists allege, among other 
aeriptvure passages, the following: 
^ By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned. — Qy one 
flfum's disobedience many« were 
wa^e sinners. — I was bom in sin, 
and shapen in iniquity. — God saW 
that the wickedness of man was 
great upon the earth, and that 
every imagination of his heart was 
only evilcontinually. — God looked 
down from heaven upon the chil- 
dren of men, to see if there were 
any that did understand,, that did 
seek God, — Every one of them is 
gone back ; they are altogether be- 
come filthy ; there is none that doeth 
-good, no not one. — And you hath 
be quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sins. Wherein in 
time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world — ^among 
whom also rve all had our conver- 
sation in times past, in the lust of 
eurfesh^ fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind ,* and 



were by nature the children of 
wrath^ ex^n as others.'*^ Rom. v, 
12-19. Ps. li, 5. Gen. vi, 5. Ps, 
liii, 2, 3. Rom. iii. Eph. ii, 1-3. 

'4. They maintain that all whom 
God hath predestinated unto life, 
he is pleased, in his appointed time, 
eflFcctually to call by his word and 
spirit out of that state of sin and 
death in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

They admit that the Holy Spirit, 
as calling men by the ministry of 
the gospel, may be resisted ; and 
that where this is the case, " the 
fault is not in the go&pel, nor in 
Christ offered by the gospel, nor 
in God calling by the gospel, and 
also conferring various gifts upon 
them ; but in the ^ called them- 
selvesw They contend, however, 
that where men come at the di- 
vine call, and are converted, it is 
not to be ascobed to themselves, 
as though by their own free will 
they made themselves to differ, 
but merely to him who delivers, 
them from the power of darkness, 
and translates diem into the king- 
dom of his dear Son, and whose 
regenerating influence is certain 
and efficacious." 

In proof of this doctrine the Cal- 
vinists allege, among others, the fol- 
lowing scripture passages : ^^ Whom 
he did predestinate, them he also 
called; and whom he called, them 
he also glorified. — ^That ye may 
know what is the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who 
believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he- 
wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead. — Not of works, 
lest any man should beast. For 
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we are his xvorkmanship^ created in 
ChHst Jesus unto good works. — 
God, d[iat commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into oUr hearts, &c. — I will take 
away the stony heart out of their 
flesh, and will give them hearts of 
flesh." Rom. viii, 29. Eph. i. 19, 
20. M, 9, 10. 2d Cor. iv, 6. Ezek. 
xxxvi, 26. 

5. Lastly: They maintain that 
those whom God has effectually 
called, and sanctified by his Spi- 
rit, shall never finally fall from 
a state of grace. They admit 
that mie believers may fall par- 
tially, and would fall totally and 
finally but for the mercy and faith^ 
fulness of God, who keepeth the 
feet of his saints; also, that he 
who bestoweth the grace of per- 
severance, bestoweth it by means 
of reading and hearing the word, 
meditation, exhortadons, threat- 
enings, and promises; but that 
none of these things imply the pos- 
sibility of a believer's falling from 
a state of of justification. 

In proof of this doctrine they 
sdlege the following among other 
scripture passages :*»^^ I will put 
my fear in their hearts, and they 
shall not depart from me. — He that 
believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved* — ^The water that I shall 
giv^ him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting 
life.r—TKi% is the Father's will, 
that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing* — This is 
life eternal^ to Icnow thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. — Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit 
sin, for his seed remaineth in him; 
and He cannot sin, because he is 



bom of God.— They went oui 
from us^ but they were not ofusf 
for if they had been of usy they 
would have continued with ust 
but they went out, that they might 
be made manifest that they were 
not all of us.*»Now unto him 
that is able to keep you from falSng^ 
and to present you faultless before, 
the presence of hi» glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and 
ever, amen." Jer. xxxii, 40. Mark 
xvi, 16. John iv, 14. vi, 40» xvii^ 
3. 1st John iii, 9. ii, 19. Jude 24. 
25. 

SucI^Vere the doctrines of the 
eld C^lvinists, and such in sub- 
stance are those of the preseiit 
times. In this, however, as in 
every other denomination,there are 
considerable shades of difference. 

Some think Calvin, though right 
in the main, yet carried things too 
far; these are commonly known 
by the nameof Moderate Calvimsts* 
Others think he did not go far 
enough ; and these are known by 
the name of High Calvinists. 

It is proper to add, that the 
Calvinistic system includes in it 
the doctrine of three co-ordinate 
persons in the Godhead, in one na- 
ture, and of two natures in Jesus ' 
Christ, forming one person. Jus- 
tification by faith alone, or justi- 
fication by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, forms also an es- 
sential part of this system. They 
suppose that on the one hand our 
sins are imputed to Christ, and on 
the odier that we are justified by 
the imputation of Christ's righte- 
ousness to us ; that is, Christ, the 
innocent, was treated by God as 
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if he were guilty, that we, the 
guilty, might, out of regard to 
what he did and suffered, be treat- 
ed as if we were innocent and 
righteous. 

Calvinism originally subsisted in 
its greatest purity in the city of 
Geneva ; from which place it was 
first propagated into Germany, 
France, the United Provinces, and 
Britain* In France it was abolish- 
ed by the edict of Nantz, in 1685. 
It has been the prevailing religion 
In the United Provinces ever since 
1571. The theological system off 
Calvin was adopted and made 
the public rule of faith in Eng- 
land under the reign of Edward 
VI. The church of Scotland also 
was modelled by John Knox» 
agreeably to the doctrine, rites, 
and form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment established ,at Geneva. In 
England, Calvinism had been on 
the decline from the time of! 
queen Elizabeth until about sixty 
* years ago, when it was again re- 
vived, and has been on the increase 
ever since. The major part of the 
clergy, indeed, are notj Calvinists, 
though the articles of the church 
of England are Calvinistical. It 
deserves to be remarked, how- 
ever, that Calvinism is preached 
in a considerable number of the 
churches in London ; in nearly all 
the dissenting meetings of the Pres- 
b)rterians, Baptists, and Independ- 
ents; and in all the chapels of 
Whitfield, Lady Huntingdon, and 
others of that class. In Scodand it 
continues also to exist as the esta- 
blished religion ; and within a few 
years it has much revived in that 
country, through the influence of 
Mr. Haldane and others ; but as 



those among whom this revival 
has taken place are not of the 
established church, they have beeh 
treated with indiiFerence by the 
clergy, and cMed Haldanists. 

Calvin considered every church 
as a separate and independent 
body, invested with the power- 
of legislation for itself. He pro- 
posed that it should be governed 
by presbyteries andjsynods cona- 
posed of clergy and laity, with- 
out bishops, or any clerical sub- 
ordination ; and maintained that 
the province of the civil magis- 
trate extended only to its protec- 
tion a,nd outward accommoda- 
ftion. He acknowledged a real 
though spiritual presence of Christ 
in the eucharist ; and he confined 
the privilege of communion to 
pious and regenerate, believers. 
These sentiments, however, are 
not imbibed by all who are called 
Calvinists. 

See Cahin^s Institutes ; Life of 
Calvin; Brine's Tracts ; Jonathan 
Edwards's Works ; GilVs Cause of 
God and Truth; Toplady^s Historic 
Proof and Works at large; Assem- 
bly's Catechism; Fuller'' s Calvinistic 
and Socinian Systems campared. 

CAM ALDOLITES, an order 
founded by St. Komuald, an Italian 
fanatic, in the eleventh centujy. 
The manner of life he enjoined his 
disciples to observe was this: — 
They dwelt in separate cells, and 
met together only at the time of 
prayer. Some of them, during 
the two Lents in the year, observ- 
ed an inviolable silence, and others 
for the space of a hundred days. 
On Sundays and Thursdays they 
fed on herbs, and the rest of the 
week only on bread and water. 
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CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, 
a copy of the gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, in Greek and Latin. 
Beza found it in the monastery of 
Irenseus, at Lyons, in 1563, and 
gave it to the university of Cam- 
bridge in 1582. It is a quarto, 
and written on vellum : sixty-six 
leaves of it are much torn and 
mutilated ; and ten of these are 
supplied by a later transcribet. 
Prom this and the Clermont copy 
of St. Paul's episdes, Beza publish- 
ed his larger annotations in 1582. 
See Dr. Kapiing^s edition of it. 

CAMERONIANS, a sect m 
Scotland, who separated from the 
Presbjrterians in 1666, and con- 
tinued long to hold their religious 
assemblies in the fields. They 
took their name from Richard 
Cameron, a famous field-preacher, 
who, refusing to accept the in- 
dulgence to tender consciences, 
granted by king Charles II., 
diinking such an acceptance an 
acknowledgment of the king's 
supremacy, made a defection from 
his brethren, and even headed a 
rebellion, in which he Was killed. 
The CameroHians adhere rigidly 
to the form of government esta- 
blished in 1648. There are not, 
it is said, above fourteen or fifteen 
congregations among them, and 
diese not large. > 

CAMERONIANS, or Came- 
S09ITES, die denomination of a 
jparty of Calvinists in France, 
who asserted that the will of man 
is only determined by the practi- 
cal judgment of the mind ; that 
the cause of men's doing good or 
evil proceeds from the knowledge 
which God infuses into them; 
smd that God does not move 
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the will physically, but only mo* 
rally, in virtue of its depend- 
ence on the judgment. They had 
this name from John Cameron, 
who was bom at Glasgow in 
1580, and who was professor 
there, and afterwards at Bour- 
deaux, Sedan, and Saumur. The 
synod of Dort was severe upon 
them ; yet it seems the only differ- 
ence was thn:«— The synod had 
defined that God not only illu- 
minates the understanding, but 
gives motion to the will, by mak- 
ing an internal change dierein* 
Cameron only admitted the illu« 
mination whereby the mind is mo- 
rally moved; and explained the 
sentiment of the synod of Dort so 
as to make the two opinions con- 
sistent. 

CANDOUR is a disposition to 
form a fair and impartial judgment 
on the opiYiions and actions of 
others ; or a temper of mind mi- 
soured by envy, unruffled by ma- 
lice, and unseduced by prejudice ; 
sweet without wealcness, and im- 
partial without rigour. Candouv 
is a word which, in the present day, 
is found exceedingly convenient. 
To the infidel it is a shelter for hiir 
skepticism, to the ignorant for bis 
ignorance, to the lukewarm fef 
his indifference, and to the irreli- 
gious for their error. " True can- 
dour is different from that guard- 
ed, inofiensive language, and that 
studied openness of behaviour, 
which we so frequently itieetwith 
among men of the worid. It con- 
sists not in fairness of speech only, 
but in fairness of heart. It is not 
blind attachment, external cour- 
tesy, or a. time-serving principle. 
Exempt,; on the one hand, from 
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the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind, it is no less removed, on the 
other, from that easy credulity 
which is imposed on by every spe- 
cious pretence. Its manners are 
unaffected, and its professions sin- 
cere. * It conceals faults, but it 
does not invent virtues.' In fine, 
it is the happy medium between 
undistinguishing credulity and uni- 
versal suspicion." See Libera- 
lity. . 

. C ANON,a word used todenote 
the authorized catalogue of the sa- 
cred writings. " The Greek word 
jt«»A'i')" says Dr. Owen, " which 
gives rise to the ttnn ^ canonica! 
seems to be derived from the He- 
brew n^P, kaneh, which in general 
signifies any reed whatever, 1st 
Kings xiv, 15. Isa. xlii, 3, and par- 
ticularly a reed made into an in- 
strument, ^wherewith they mea- 
sured their buildings, containing 
six cubits in length, Ezek. xl, 7. 
Ezek.xlii, 16, and hence indefinite- 
ly it is taken for a ruie or measure. 
Besides, it signifies the beam and 
tongue of a balance, Isa. xlvi, 6. 
* They weighed silver on the cane;'* 
that is, saiih the Targum^ * In the 
balance.' This also is the primary 
and proper signification of the 
Greek word. Hence its metapho- 
rical us^, which is most common, 
wherein it signifies a moral rule. 
Aristotle calls the law Kawwa rins 
m^%i»sy the rule of the administra- 
tion ; and hence it is that the writ 
ten word of God being in itself 
absolutely rig-ht^ and appointed to 
be the rule of faith and obedience, 
is eminently called * canonical.' " 
The ancient canon of the books 
of the Old Testament, ordinarily 
attributed to Ezra, was divided 



into the law, the prophets, and 
the hagiographia, to which our Sa- 
viour refers, Luke xxiv, 45. The 
same division is also mentioned 
by Josephus. This is the canon 
allowed to have been followed 
by the primitive church till the 
council of Carthage ; and, accord- 
ing to Jerome, this consisted of 
no more than twenty-two books, 
answering to the number of the 
Hebrew alphabet, though at pre- 
sent they are classed into twenty- 
four divisions. That council en- 
larged the canon very considera- 
bly, taking into it the apocryphal 
books ; which the council of Trent 
farther enforced, enjoining them 
to be received as books of holy 
scripture, upon pain of anathema. 
The Romanists, in defence of 
this canon, say, that it is the same 
with that of the council of Hippo 
held in 395 ; and with that of the 
third council of Carthage in 397 ; 
at which were present forty-six 
bishops, and among the rest St. 
Augustine. " Their canon of the 
Now Testament, however, perfect- 
Fy agrees Mrith ours; It consists of 
books that are well known, some 
of which have been universally 
acknowledged : such are the four 
gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen epistles of St. Paul, first 
of St. Peter, and first of St. John ; 
and others, concerning which 
doubts were entertained, but 
which were afterwards received 
as genuine; such are the epistle 
to the Hebrews, that of James,, 
the second of Peter, the second 
and third of John, that of Jude, 
and the Revelation. These books 
were written at different times; 
and they are authenticated not 
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by the decrees of councils, or in- 
fallible authority, but by such 
evidence as is thought sufficient in 
the case of any other ancient writ- 
ings. They were extensively dif- 
fused, and read in every christian 
society ; they were valued and pre- 
served with care by the first chris- 
tians ; they were cited by christian 
writers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, as Irenaeus, Cle- 
ment the Alexandrian, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Eusebius, &c. ,- and 
their genuineness is proved by 
the testimony of those who were 
contemporary with the apostles 
themselves. , The four gospels, 
and most of the other books of 
the New Testament, were collect- 
ed either by one of the aposties, 
or some of their disciples and suc- 
cessors, before the end of the first 
century. The catalogue of cano- 
nical books furnished by the more 
ancient christian writers, asOrigen, 
about A. D. 210, Eusebius and 
Athanasius in 315, Epiphanius 
in 370, Jerome in 382, Austin in 
394, and many others, agrees with 
that which is now received among 
christians. 

See articles Bible, Chris- 
tianity,' Scriptures; Blair^s 
Canon of Scripture ; Joneses Cano- 
nical Authority of the New Test.; 
Michaelis^s Lect, on the New Test.; 
Du Pin^s Canon of Script.^ v. i ; 
Prideaux^s Connexions^ v. i ; Dr. 
Owen on Hebrews^ Introd. 

CANON, a person who pos- 
sesses a prebend or revenue allot- 
ted for the performance of divine 
service in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Canons ai;e of no great an-: 
tiquity. Paschier observes, that the 
name was not known before Char- 



lemagne ; at least, the first we hear . 
of are in Gregory de Tours, who 
mentions a college of canons insti- 
tuted by Baldwin XVI, archbi- 
shop of that city, in the time of 
Clotharius I. The common opi- 
nion attributes the institution of 
this order to Chrodegangus, bishop 
of Mentz, about the middle of 
the eighth centur}'. 

CANON, in an ecclesiastical 
sense, is a rule either of doctrine 
or discipline, enacted especially by 
a council, and confirmed by the 
authority of the sovereign. Canons 
are properly decisions of matters 
of religion, or regulations of the 
policy and discipline of a church, 
made by councils, either general, 
national, or provincial ; such are 
the canons of the council of Nice, 
of Trent, &c. 

CANONICAL HOURS are 
certain stated times of the day con- 
signed more especially by the Ro- 
mish church to the offices of pray- 
er and devotion ; such are matins, 
lauds. Sec. In England,''the ca- 
nonical hours are from eight to 
twelve in the forenoon ; before or 
after which marriage cannot be le- 
gally performed in any church. ' 

CANONICAL LETTERS,in 
the ancient church, were testimo- 
nials of the orthodox faith which 
the bishops and clergy sent each 
other to keep up the catholic com- 
munion, and distinguish orthodox 
christians from heretics. 

CANONICAL LIFE,the rule 
of living prescribed by the ancient 
clergy who lived in community. 
The canonical life was a kind of 
medium between the monastic and 
clerical lives. 

CANONICAL OBEDI- 
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£NC£<» is that submission which, 
by the ecclesiastical bws, the infe* 
rior clergy arer to pay to their bi- 
shops, and the religious to their 
superiors. 

CANONIZATION, a cere- 
mony in the Romish church, by 
which persons deceased are ranked 
in the catalogue of the! saints. It 
succeeds beatification. Before a 
beatified pe^-son is canonized, the 
qualifications of the candidate are 
strictly examined into, in some 
consistories held for that purpose ; 
after which one of the consistorial 
advocates, in the presence of the 
^ope and cardinals, makes the 
panegyric of the person who is to 
be proclaimed a saint, and gives 
a particular detail of his life and 
miracles; which being done, the 
holy father decrees his canoniza- 
tion, and appoints the day. 

On the day of canonization, the 
pope ofiiciates in white, and their 
eminences are dressed in the same 
colour, St. Peter's church is hung 
with rich tapestry, upon which the 
arms of the pope, and of the prince 
or state requiring the canonization, 
are embroidered in gold and silver* 
A gr^at number of lights blaze 
all round the church which is 
crowded with pious souls, who 
wait with devout impatience till 
^e new saint has made his public 
entry, as it were, into paradise, 
that they may offer up their peti- 
tions to him without danger of be- 
ing rejected. 

The following maxim with re- 
gard to canonization is now ob- 
served, though it has not been fol- 
lowed above a century, viz. not to 
enter into the inquiries prior to 



canonization till fifty years, at 
least, after the death of the person 
to be canonized* By the.ceremo* 
ny of canonizs^tton it appears that 
this rite of the modem Romans 
has something in it very like the 
apotheosis or deification of the an« 
cient Romans, and in all probabili- 
ty takes its rise from it ; at leasts 
several ceremonies of the sanxe 
nature are conspicuous in both» 

CAPUCHINS, religious, of the 
order of St. Francis. They are 
clothed with brown or grey j al- 
ways bare-footed ; never go in a . 
coach, nor ever shave their beards. 
CAPUTI ATI,a denomination 
which appeared in the twelfth 
century, so called from a singular 
kind of cap which distinguished 
their party. They wore upon 
their caps a leaden image of the 
Virgin Mary, and declared pub- 
licly that their purpose was to 
level all distinctions, to abrogate 
magistracy, and to remove all su- 
bordination among mankind, and 
to restore that primitive liberty^ 
that natural equality, which were 
the inestimable privilege of the 
first mortals. 

CARAITES, a Jewish sect, 
which adheres closely to the test 
and letter of the scriptures, reject* 
ing the rabbinical interpretations 
and the cabbala. The Talmud ap- 
pearing in the beginning of the 
sixth century, those of the best 
sense amdng the Jews were dis^ 
gusted at the ridiculous fables 
with which it abounded. But 
about the year 750, Anan> a 
Babylonish Jew, declared openly 
for the written word of God alone^ 
exclusive of all tradition ; and this 
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declsndan produced a schismu 
Those wlio maintained the Tal* 
nuid being almost all rabbins, were 
called Rabbinists ; and the others, 
who rejected traditions, were call- 
ed Caraites, or Scripturists, from 
the word coru, which in the Ba- 
bylonish language signifies scrip- 
ture. , 

CARDIN AL, on.e of the chief 
governors of the Romish church, 
by whom the pope is elected out 
of their own number, which con- 
tains six bishops, fifty priests, and 
fourteen deacons ; these constitute 
the sacred college, and are chosen 
by the pope. See Pope. ^ 

CARDINAL VIRTUES: jus- 
tice, prudence, temperance, and 
ibrtitude, are called the four cardi- 
nal virtues, as bemg the basis of 
all the rest. See Justice, Sec 

CARE, concern, or anxiety of 
mind arising from die uncertainty 
of something future, or the oppres- 
sion of the present calamity. Cau- 
tion, attention to a particular sub- 
ject ; rega^ and support, when fcd- 
lowed with die particle of. Fru-- 
dence signifies wisdom, applied to 
practice ; discretion is the eifect of 
prudence, and means a knowledge 
to govern or direct one's self; by 
c&re we understand heed ixi order 
to preservation: caufion implies a 
greater degree of weariness. 

Care is lawful when it consists 
in ^ serious thought and earnest 
^ideavour to please God ; to em- 
brace his Son, obey his com- 
mands, submit to his providence, 
to promote our neighbours' tem- 
poral or spiritual advantage, and 
to gain the goods of ' this life 
so far as necessary for oiir health, 
family^ comfort, and usefulness. 



It is sinful when it leads us 
to immoderate concern about 
earthly things; to be discontented 
with our bt, or to make use of 
unlawful means to obtain worldly 
good. 

CARE OF GOD, is his atten- 
tion to and concern for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of his creatures, 
1st Pet. V, 7. 1. That God docs 
manifest this care is evident from 
the blessings we enjoy, the ordi'< 
nances he has instituted, the pro- 
mises he has given, and the pro- 
vision he has made, Ps. Ixuiv, 
11. Matt, vii, 12.— 2. This care 
is entirely free and unmerited on 
our part, Gen. xxzii, 10. Deut. 
vii, 6. Rom. iii, 23.-3. It is 
every way extensive, reaching to 
all his creatures and to all cases, 
Ps. cxlv.— 4. It is superior to all 
hqman care and attention. He 
cares for us when others cannot i 
when others will not care for us ; 
or when we cannot or will not 
care for ourselves, Ps. cxlii, 4. 5. 
Jer. xlix, 11. Ps. xli, 3.~5. It is 
not only great, but perpetual. 
Through all the scenes of liie, in 
death, and for ever, Heb. xiii, 5. 
John xvii, 9. See Providence. 

CARMELITES, one of the 
four tribes of mendicants, or beg- 
ging friars; so named from Mount 
Carmel, formerly inhabited by 
Elias, Elisha, and the children of 
the prophets; from whom this 
order pretends to descend in unin- 
terrupted succession. Their habit 
was at first white .; but pope Ho- 
norius IV, commanded them to 
change it for that of the Minims. 
They wear no linen shirts, but, 
instead of them, linsey-woolsey. 
CARPOCRATIANS,abranch 
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of the ancient Gnostics, so called 
fronji (3arpocrateSy who in the se- 
cond century revived and improv- 
ed upon the errors of Simon Ma- 
gus, Menender, Satuminus, and 
other Gnostics. See Gnostics, 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious 
order founded A.D. 1080, by one 
Brudo ; so called from the desert 
ChartreuXy the place of their in- 
stitution. Their rule is extreme- 
ly severe. They must not go out 
of their ' cells, except to church, 
without leave of their superior; 
nor speak to any person without 
leave. They must not keep any 
meat or drink till next day : their 
beds are of straw covered with 
a felt ; their clothing, two hair 
cloths^ two cowls, two pair of 
hose, and a cloak ; all coarse. In 
the refectory they must keep their 
eyes on the dish, their hands on 
the table, their attention to the 
reader, and their hearts fixed on 
God. Women must not come into 
their churches. 

CASUALTY, an event that is 
not foreseen or intended. See Con- 

TINGENCT. 

CASUIST, on that studies and 
settles cases of conscience. It is 
said that Escobar has made a col- 
lection of the opinions of all the 
casuists before him. M. Le Feorc, 
preceptor of Louis XIII, called 
the books of the casuists the art 
of quibbling with God ; which 
doe's not seem far from truth, by 
reason of the multitude of distinc- 
tions and subtleties they abound 
with. Mayer has published a 
bibliotheca of casuists, coataming 
an account of all the writers on 
cases of conscience, ran;red under 
three heads; the first comprehend- 1 



ing the Lutheran, the second the 
Calvinist, and the third the Ro- 
mish casuists. 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and 
science of conscience and its cases, 
with the rules and principles of 
resolving the same ; drawn pardy 
from natural reason' or equity, 
and partly from the authority of 
scripture, the canon law, councils, 
fathers, &c. To casuistry belongs 
the decision of all difficulties aris- 
ing about what a man may lawfully 
do or not do ; what is sin or not sin ; 
what things a man is obliged to do 
in order to discharge his duty, and 
what he may let alone without 
breach of it. 

Some suppose that all books 
of casuistry are as useless as they 
are tiresome. One who is really 
anxious to do his duty must be 
very weak, it is said, if he can 
imagine that he has much occa* 
sion for them; and with regard 
to one who is negligent of it, the 
style of those writings is not such 
as is likely to awaken him to more 
attention. The frivolous accu- 
racy which casuists attempt to in- 
troduce into subjects which do 
not admit of it, almost necessarily 
betray them into dangerous er- 
rors ; and at the same time render 
their works dry and disagreeable, 
abounding in abstruse and meta- 
physical distinctions, but incapa- 
ble of exciting in ,the heart any 
of those emotions which it is the 
principal use of books of morality 
to produce. 

On the other hand,. I think it 
may be obser\'ed, that, though 
these remarks may apply to some^ 
they cannot apply to all books of 
casuistry. It must be acknow- 
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ledged that nice distinctions, me- 
taphysical reasoning, and abstruse 
terms, cannot be of much service 
to the generality, because there 
are so few who can enter into 
them ; yet, when we consider how 
much light is thrown upon a sub- 
ject by the force of good reason- 
ing, by^ viewing a case in all its 
bearings, by properly considering 
all the objections that may be 
made to it, and by examining it in 
every point of view ; if we con- 
sider also how little some men are 
accustomed to think, and yet at 
the same time possess that ten- 
derness of conscience which makes 
them fearful of doing wrong ; we 
must conclude that such works as 
these, when properly executed, 
may certainly be of considerable 
advantage. The reader may con- 
sult Ameses Power and Cases of 
Conscience ; Bishop Taylor^s Due- 
tor Dubitantium ; Dr. Sounder- 
son^s De ObHgatione Conscientia ; 
Pike and Hayward^s Cases; and 
Saurin^s Christian Casuistry^ in 
4th vol. of his Sermons^ p. 265, 
English edition. 

CATECHISING, instructing 
by asking questions and correcting 
the answers^ Catechising is an 
excellent mean of informing the 
mind, engaging the attention, and 
affecting the heart, and is an im 
portant duty incumbent on all 
who have children under their 
care. Children should not be suf- 
fered to grow up without instruc- 
tion, under the pretence that the 
choice of religion ought to be 
J>erfectly free, and not biassed 
by the influence and authority of 
parents, or the power of educa- 
tion. As they have capacities, 



and are more capable of know- 
ledge by instruction than by the 
exercise of their own reasoning 
powers, they should certainly be 
taught. This agrees both with 
the voice of nature and the dic- 
tates of revelation, Deut. vi, 7. 
Prov. xxii, 6. Eph. vi. 4. The 
propriety of this being granted, it 
may next be observed, that, in 
order to facilitate their know- 
ledge, short summaries of reli- 
gion extracted from the Bible> 
in the way of question and answer, 
may be of considerable use. 1. 
Hereby, says Dr. Watts, the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are reduced 
into short sentences, and easier to 
be understood by children. 2« 
Hereby these principles are not 
only thrown into a just and easy 
method, but every part is natu- 
rally introduced by a proper ques- 
tion ; and the rehearsal of the an- 
swer is made far easier to a child 
than it would be if the child were 
required to rejvat the whole 
scheme of religion. — 3. This way 
pf teaching hath something fami- 
liar and delightful in.it, because 
it looks more like conversation and 
dialogue.— 4. The very curiosi- 
ty of the young mind is awaken- 
ed by the question to know what 
the answer will be ; and the child 
will take pleasure in learning the 
answer by heart, to improve its 
own knowledge. See next* ar- 
ticle. 

CATECHISM, a forni of in- 
struction by m cans of questions and 
answers. There have been various 
catechisms published by different 
authors, but many of them have 
been but ill suited to convey in- 
struction to juvenile minds. Ca- 
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techisms for children should be 
80 framed as not to puzzle and 
confound, but to let the beams 
of Divine fight into their minds by 
degrees. They should be accom- 
Xtiodated as far as possible to the 
weakness of their understandings ; 
for mere learning sentences by 
rote, without coipprehending the 
meaning, will be but of little use. 
In this way they will know no- 
thing but words : it will |)rove a 



charge is to instruct by questions, 
or to question the uninstructed 
concerning religion. 

The catechists of the ancient 
churches were usually ministers, 
and distinct from the bishops and 
presbyters ; and had their catechu* 
mena^ or auditories, apart. But 
they did not constitute any distinct 
order of the clergy, being chosen 
out of any order. The bishop 
himself sometimes performed the 



laborious task, and not a pleasure ; office ; at other times, presbyters, 
.-„tf .1^ . . i_j i--i_?^ _r readers, or deacons. It was his 

business to expose the folly of the 
pagan superstition ; to remove 
prejudices, and answer objections ; 
to discourse on behalf of the chris- 
tian doctrines ; and to give in- 
struction to those who had not suf** 
ficient knowledge to qusdify then^ 
for baptism. ' 

CATECHUMENS, the low- 
est order of christians in the pri- 
mitive church. They had some title 
to the common name of christians, 
being a degree above pagans and 
heretics, though not consummated 
by baptism. They were admit- 
ted to the state of catechumens 
by the imposition of hands, and 
the sign of the cross. . The chil- 
dren of believing parents were ad- 
mitted catechumens as soon as 
ever they were capable of instruc- 
tion ; but at what age those ol 
heathen parents might be admit- 
ted is not so clear. As to the 
time of their continuance in this 
state, there were no general rules 
fixed about it; but the practice 
varied according to the difference 
of times and places, and the readi- 
ness and proficiency of the cate- 
chumens themselves. There were 
four orders or degrees of cate- 



confirm them in a bad habit of 
dealing in sounds instead of ideas ; 
and, after all, perhaps create in 
them an aversion to religion it- 
self Dr. Watts advises that 
different catechisms should be 
composed for different ageS and 
capacities ; the questions and an- 
swers should be short, plain, and 
easy; scholastic terms, and logical 
distinctions, should be avoided; 
the most practial "points of reli* 
gion should be inserted ; and one 
or more well chosen text of scrip- 
ture should be added to support 
almost every answer, and to prove 
the several parts of it. The doc- 
tor has admirably exemplified his 
own rules in the catechism he has 
composed for children at three or 
four years old; that for children at 
seven or eight; his assembly's ca- 
techism, proper for youth at twelve 
or fourteen ; his preservative from 
the sins and follies of childhood ; 
his catechism of scripture names ; | 
and his historical catechism. These 
are superior to any I know, and 
which I cannot but ardently re- 
commend to parents, and all those 
who have the care and instruction 
of children. 

CATECHIST, one whose 
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chumenst The first were those 
instructed privately without the 
chiirch, and kept at a distance, for 
some time, from the privilege of 
entering the church, to make 
them the more eager and desirous 
of it. The next degree were the 
audientesy so called from their be- 
ing admitted to hear sermon's and 
the scriptures read in the church, 
but were not allowed to partake 
of the prayers. The third^6ort of 
catechumens wtrcthegenu^ecteri' 
tes^ so called because they receiv- 
ed imposition of hands kneeling 
The fourth order was the compe- 
ientes etelecti; denoting the imme< 
diate candidates for baptism, or 
such as were appointed to be bap- 
tized the next approaching festival; 
before which, strict examination 
was made into their proficiency, 
under the several stages of cate- 
chetical exerdses. 
• After examination, they were 
exercised for twenty days toge- 
ther, and were obliged to fasting 
and confession. Some days before 
baptism they went veiled ; and it 
was customary to touch their ears, 
saying, Ephatha^ i. e. Be opened; 
as also to anoint their eyes with 
clay: both ceremonies hieing in 
imitation of our Saviqur's practice, 
and intended to signify to the ca- 
techumens their condition both be- 
fore and after their admission into 
the christian church. 

CATHARISTS, a sect that 
spread much in the Latin church in 
the twelfth century. Their reli- 
gion resembled the doctrine of the 
Manichaeans and Gnostics [see 
those articles]. They supposed that 
matter was the source of evil ; that 
Christ was not clothed with a real 
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body; that baptism and the Lord^s 
supper were useless institutions ; 
with a variety of other strange no^ 
tions. 

CATHEDRAL, the chief 
church of a diucese ; a church 
wherein is a bishop's sec. The 
word comes from »c«diJp», " chair:** 
the name seems to have taken its 
rise from the manner of sitting in 
the ancient churches or assemblies 
of private christians. In these the 
council, i. e. the elders and priests, 
were called Treabyterium ; at their 
head was the bishop, who held the 
place of chairman, Cathredalis or 
Cathredaitcus ; and the presbyters 
who sat on cither side, also called 
by the ancient fathers Assessores 
Episcoporum. The episcopal au- 
thority did not reside in the bishop 
alone, but in all the presbyters, 
whereof the bishop was president* 
A cathedral^ therefore, originally 
was different from what it is now; 
the christians, till the time of Con- 
stantine, having no liberty to build 
any temple. By their churches 
they only meant assemblies ; and 
"by cathedrals, nothing more than 
consistories. 

CATHOLIC, denotes anything 
that is universal or general. The 
rise of heresies induced the pri- 
mitive christian church to assume 
to itself j;he appellation of catholic^ 
being a characteristic to distinguish 
itself from all sects, who, though 
they had party names, sometimes 
sheltered themselves under the 
name of christians. The Romish 
church now distinguishes itself by 
catholic, in opposition to all who 
have separated from her commu- 
nion, and whom she considers as 
heretics and ^hismatics ; and her- 
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self only as the true and christian 
church. In the strict sense of the 
word, there is no catholic church 
in being; that is, no universal 
christian communion. 

CELESTINS, a religious or- 
der in the thirteenth century ; so 
called from their founder, Peter 
De M euron, afterwards raised to 
the pontificate under the name of 
Celestine V. The Celestins rose 
two hours after midnight to say 
matins ; ate no flesh, except when 
sick ; and oftep fasted. Their ha- 
bit consisted of a white gown, a 
capuche, a black scapulary, and 
shirts of serge. 

CELIBACY, the state of un- 
married persons. Celibate, or celi- 
bacy, is a word chiefly used in 
speaking of the single life of the 
popish clergy, or the obligation 
they are under to abstain from 
marriage. The church of Rome 
imposes an universal celibacy on 
all her clergVv from, the pope to 
the lowest deacon and subdeacon. 
The advocates for this usage pre- 
tend that a vow of perpetual celi- 
bacy was required in the ancient 
church as a condition of ordination, 
even from the earliest apostolic 
5iges. But the contrary is evident, 
from numerous examples of bi- 
shops and archbishops who lived 
in a state of matrimony, without 
any prejudice to their ordination 
or their function. Neither our 
Lord nor his apostles laid the 
least restraint upon the connubial 
union : on the contrary, the scrip- 
tures speak of it as honourable in 
allt without the least restriction as 
to persons, Heb. xiii, 4* Matt, 
xix, 10, 12. IstCor. vii, 2, 9. St. 
Paul even assigns forbidding to 



marry as chai:acteristic of the apo- 
stacy of the latter times, 1st Tim. 
iv, 3. The fathers, without mak- 
ing any distinction between clergy 
and laity, asserted the lawfulness 
of the marriage of all christians. 
Marriage was not forbidden to bi- 
shops in the Eastern phurch till 
the close of the seventh century. 
Celibacy was not imposed on the 
Western clergy in general till the 
end of the eleventh century, though 
attempts had been made long be- 
fore. Superstitious zeal for a sanc- 
timonious appearance in the cler- 
gy seems to nave promoted it at 
first ; and crafty policy armed with 
power, no doubt, rivetted this clog 
on the sacerdotal order in later 
periods of the church. Pope Gre- 
gory VII appears in this business 
to have had a view to separate the 
clergy as much as possible from, 
all other interests, and to bring 
them into a total dependence up- 
on his authority ; to the end that 
all temporal power might in a high 
degree be subjugated to the papal 
jurisdiction. Forbidding to mar- 
ry^ therefore, has evidently the 
mark of the beast upon it. See 
Marriage. 

CEMETERY, a place set apart 
for the burialof the dead. Ancient- 
ly, none were buried in churches 
or churchyards : it was even un- 
lawful to inter in cities, and the' 
cemeteries were without the walls. 
Among the primitive christians 
these were* held in great venera- 
tion. It even appears from Euse- 
bius and Tertullian, that in the 
early ages they assembled for di* 
vine worship in the cemeteries. 
Valerian seems to have confiscat- 
ed the cemeteries and other places 
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of divine worship ; but they w^rc 
restored ^gain by Gallienus. As 
the martyrs were buried in these 
places, the christians chose them 
for building churches on, when 
Constantine established their reli- 
gion ; and hence some derive the 
rule which still obtairji in the 
church of Rome, never to conse- 
crate an altar without putting un- 
der it the relics of some saint. 

CENSURE, the act of judging 
and blaming others for their faults. 
Faithfulness in reproving another 
differs from censoriotisness : the for- 
mer arises from love to truths and 
respect for the person ; the latter 
is a disposition that loves to find 
fault. However just censure may 
be where there is blame, yet a cen- 
sorious spirit, orrashjudgingy must 
be avoided. It is usurping the au- 
thority and judgment of God. It 
is unjust, uncharitable, mischiev- 
ous, productive of unhappiness to 
ourselves, and often the cause of 
disorder and confusion in society. 
See Charity. 

CERDONI ANS, a sect, in the 
first century, who espoused most 
of the opinions of Simon Magus 
and the Manichaeans. They as- 
serted two principles, good and 
bad. The first they called the Fa- 
ther of Jesus Christ ; the latter 
the Creator of the world. They 
denied the incarnation and the re- 
surrection, and rejected the books 
of the Old Testament. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage 
of several actions, forms, and cir- 
cumstances, serving to render a 
thing magnificent and solemn. Ap- 

Slied to religious services, it si^i- 
es the eictemal rices and manner 
wherein the ministers of religion 



perform their sacred functions. la 
1646, M. Ponce published a his- 
tory of ancient ceremonies, tracing 
the rise, growth, and introduction 
of each rite into the church, and 
its gradual advancement to super* 
stition. Many of them were bor- 
rowed from Judaism, but more 
from paganism. Dr. Middleton 
has given a fine discourse on the 
conformity between the pagan and 
popish ceremonies, which he ex- 
emplifies in- the use of incense, 
holy water, lamps and candles be- 
fore the shrines of saints, votive 
gifts round the shrines of the de- 
ceased^ &c. In fact, the altars, 
images, crosses, processions, mira- 
cles,' and legends, nay, even the 
very hierarchy, pontificate, reli- 
gious orders, &c., of the present 
Romans, he shews, are all copied 
from their heathen ancestors. An 
ample and magnificent representa- 
tion in figures of the religious ce- 
remonies and customs of all na- 
tions in the world, designed by 
Picart, is added, with historical 
es^phuiations, and many curious 
dissertations. 

It has been a question, whether 
we ought to use such rites and ce- 
remonies which are merely of hu- 
man appointment. On one side 
it has been observed that we ought 
not. Christ alone is King in his 
church: he hath instituted such 
ordinances and forms of worship 
as he hath judged fit and neces- 
sary ; and to add to them seems, 
at least, to carry in it an imputa- 
tion on his wisdom and authority, 
and hath this unanswerable objec- 
tion to it, that it opens the door 
to a thousand innovations (as the 
history of the church of Rome 
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hath sufficiently shewn), which 
are, not only indifferent in them- 
selves, but highly absurd, and ex- 
tremely detrimental to religion. 
That the ceremonies were nume- 
rous under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation is no argument; for, 
say they, 1. We respect Jewish 
ceremonies, because they were 
appointed of God 5 and we re- 
ject human ceremonies, because 
God hath not appointed^ them. — 
2. The Jewish ceremonies were 
established by the universal consent 
of the nation ; human ceremonies 
are not so. — ^3. The former were 
fit and proper for the purposes for 
which they were appointed ; but 
the latter are often the contrary. 
—4. The institutor of the Jewish 
ceremonies provided for the ex- 
pehce of it ; but no provision is 
made by God to support human 
ceremonies, or what he has not 
appointed. 

These argum ents seem very pow- 
erful ; but on the other side it has 
been observed, that the desire of 
reducing religious worship to the 
greatest possible simplicity, how- 
ever rational it may appear in it- 
self, and abstractedly considered, 
will be considerably moderated in 
such as bestow a moment's atten- 
tion upon the imperfection and in- 
firmities of human nature in its 
present state. Mankind, general- 
^y speaking, have too little eleva- 
tion of mind to be much affected 
with those forms and methods of 
worship in which there is nothing 
striking to the outward senses. 
The great difficulty here lies in 
determining the length which it is 
prudent to go in the accommoda- 
tion of religoius ceremonies to 



human infirmity; and the gran^ 
point is, to fix a medium in which 
a due regard may be shewn to the ' 
senses and imagination, without 
violating the dictates of right rea- 
son, or tarnishing the purity of 
true religion. It has been said^ 
that the Homish church has gone 
too far in its condescension to the 
infirmities of mankind; and this 
is what the ablest defenders of its 
motley worship have alleged in its 
behalf. But this observation is 
not just ; the church of J^ome has 
not so much accommodated itself 
to human weakness^ as it has abus*_ 
ed that weakness^ by taking occa- 
sion from it to establish an endless 
variety of ridiculous ceremonies, 
destructive of true religion, and 
only adapted to promote the riches 
and despotism of the clergy, and 
to keep the multitude still hood- 
winked in their ignorance and su- 
perstition. How far a just anti- 
pathy to the church puppet-shows 
of the Papists has unjustly driven 
some Protestant churches into the 
opposite extreme, is a matter that 
certainly deserves a serious consi- 
deration. See Dr. StennetfsSer* 
on Conformity to the Worl4; So* 
htnson^s Sermon bn Ceremonies; 
Booth^s Essay on th£ Kingdom of 
Christ; Moshetm^s Eccksiasticai 
History; with Mac Latne^s Notey 
vol. i, p. 203, quarto edition. 

CERINTHIANS, ancient he- ^ 
retics, who denied the deity of Je- 
sus Christ ; so named from Ce- 
rinthus. They believed that he was 
a mere man, the son of Joseph an(| 
Mary ; but that in his baptism a 
celestial virtue descended on him 
in the form of n dove ; by means 
whereof he was consecrated by the 
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Holy Spirit, made Christ, and 
wrought so many miracles ; that, 
as he received it from heaven, it 
quitted him after his passion, and 
returned to the place whence it 
came ; so that Jesus, whom they 
called ^pure many really died, and 
rose ajjain ; but that Christ, who 
was distinguished from Jesus, did 
not suffer at all. It was partly to 
refute this sect that St. John wrote 
his gospel. They received the gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, to counte- 
nance their doctrine of circumci- 
sion ; but they omitted the genea- 
logy. They discarded the epistles 
of St. Paul, because that apostle 
held circumcision abolished. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in 
the rabbinical style, is called Tar- 
gum. There are three Chaldee 
paraphrases in Walton's Polyglot; 
viz. 1 . of Onkelos ; — 2. of Jona- 
than, son of Uzziel ; — 3. of Jeru- 
salem. See Bible, sect. 19, and 
Targum. 

CHALICE, the cup used to 
administer the wine in the sacra- 
ment, and by the Roman catholics 
in the mass. The use of the chalice, 
or communicating in both kinds, 
is by the church of Rome denied 
to the laity, who communicate only 
in one kind, the clergy alone be- 
ing allowed the privilege of com- 
municating in both kinds ; in di 
rect opposition to our Saviour's, 
words-i— '* Drink ye all of it." 

CHANCE, a term we apply to 
events to denote that they happen 
without any necessary or fore 
known cause. When we say a 
thing happens by chance, we mean 
no more than that its cause is un- 
known to us, and not, as some 
vainly imagine, that chance itself 



can be the cause of anything. "The 
case of the painter," says Cham- 
bers, " who, unable to express the 
foam at the mouth of the horse he 
had painted, threw his sponge in 
despair at the piece, and by chance 
did that which he could not do 
before by design, is an eminent 
instance of what is called chance. 
Yet it is obvious all we here mean 
by chance, is, that the painter 
was not aware of the effect, or 
that he did not throw the sponge 
with such a view : not but that he 
actually did every thing necessary 
to produce the eflPect; insomuch 
that, considering the direction 
wherein he threw the sponge, to- 
gether with its form and specific 
gravity, the colours wherewith it 
was smeared, and the distance of 
the hand from the piece, it was 
impossible, on the present system 
of things, that the effect should 
not follow." — The word, as it is 
often used by the unthinking, is 
vague and indeterminate — a mere 
name for nothing. 

CHANCELLOR, a lay officer 
under a bishop, who is judge of his 
court. In the first ages of the 
church the bishops had those of* 
ficers, who were called church 
lawyers, and were bred up in 
the knowledge of the civil and 
canon law : their business was to 
assist the bishop in his diocese.— 
We read of no chancellors till 
Henry the Second's time ; but that 
king requiring the attendance of 
the bishops in his councils, it was 
thought necessary to substitute * 
chancellors in their room for the 
dispatch of business. 

CHANT is used for the vocal 
music of churches. In church his- 
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toiy wc meet with diverse kinds of 
these; as, 1. Chant Ambrosian^ 
established by St. Ambrose ; — 2. 
Chant Gregorian^ introduced by 
pope Gregory the Great, who esta- 
blished schools of chanters, and cor- 
rected tilt church music. This, at 
first, was called the JRoman song; 
afterwards the plain song ; as the 
choir and people sing in unison. 

CHAOS, the mass of matter 
supposed to be in confusion before 
it was divided by the Almighty in- 
to its proper classes and elenients. 
It does not appear who first assert- 
ed the notion of a chaos. Moses, 
the earliest of all writers^ derives 
the origin of this world from a 
confusion of matter, dark, void, 
deep, without form, which he 
calls TQHU BOHU; which is 
precisely the chaos of the Greek 
' and barbarian philosophers. Mo- 
ses goes no farther than the chaos, 
nor tells us whence it took its ori- 
gin, or whence its confused state ; 
and lyhere Moses stops^ there pre- 
cisely do all the rest. 

CHAPEL, a place of worship. 
There are various kinds of chapels 
in Britain. 1. Domestic chapels, 
built by noblemen or gentlemen 
for private worship in their fami- 
lies. — 2, Free chapels, such as 
are founded by kings of England. 
They are free from all episcopal 
jurisdiction, and only to be visited 
by the founder and his successors, 
which is done by the lord chan- 
cellor: j^et the king may licence 
any subject to build and endow a 
chapel, and by letters patent ex- 
empt it from the visitation of the 
ordinary. — 3. Chapels in univer- 
sities, belonging to particular uiii- 
versities.T*-4. Chapels of ease, built 



for the ease of one or more pa- 
rishioners^ that dwell too far from 
the church, and are served by in- 
ferior curates, provided for at thb 
charge of the rector, or of such 
[as have benefit by it, as thcxom- 
position or custom is. — 5. Paro- 
[chial chapels, which differ from 
parish churches only in name: 
they are generally small, and the 
inhabitants within the district fewi. 
If there be a presentation ad ec* 
clesiam instead of capellam^ and an 
admission and institution upon it, 
it is no longer a chapel, but a 
church for themselves and fami- 
lies.—^. Chapels which adjoin to 
and are. part of the church ; such 
were formerly built by honoura- 
ble persons as burying places. — 
7. The places of worship belong- 
ing to the Calvinistic and Armi- 
nian Methodists are also generally 
called chapels, though they are 
licensed in no other way than 
the meetings of the Protestant Dis- 
senters. 

CHAPLAIN, a person who 
performs divine service in a chapel, 
or is retained in the service of 
some family to perform divine 
service. 

- As to the origin of chaplains, 
some say the shrines of relics 
were anciently covered with a 
kind of tent, cape, or capelhj i. e. 
iitde cape; and that hence the 
priests who had the care of th^m 
were called chaplains. In time, 
these relics were reposited in a lit- 
tle church, either contiguous to a 
larger, or separate from it; and 
the name cj^^//^, which was given 
to the cover, was also given to the 
place where it was lodged; and 
hence the priest who superintend* 
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ed it came to be ciHed eapellanusj 
or chaplain. 

According to a statute of Henry 
VIII, the persons vested with a 
power of retaining chaplains, to- 
gether with the number each is al- 
lowed to qualify, are as follow: 
an archbishop eight; a duke or 
bishop six ; marquis or earl five ; 
viscount four; baron, knight of 
the garter, or lord chancellor, 
three ; a dutchess, marchioness, 
countess, baroness, the .treasurer, 
or comptroller of the king's house, 
clerk of the closet, the king's se- 
cretary, dean of the chapel, almo- 
ner, and master of the rolls, each 
of them two ; chief justice of the 
king's bench, and ward of the 
cinque ports, each one. All these 
chaplains may purchase a licence 
or dispensation, and take two be- 
nefices, with cure of souls. A 
chaplain must be retained by let- 
ters testimonial under hand and 
seal, for it is not sufficient that he 
serve as chaplain in the family. 

In England there are forty- 
eight chaplains to the king, who 
wait four each month, preach in 
the chapel, read the service to the 
family, and to the king in his pri- 
vate oratory, and say grace in the 
absence of the clerk of the closet. 
While in waiting, they have a 
table and attendance, but no sala- 
ry. *In Scotland, the king has 
six chaplains with a saflary of 50/. 
each ; three of them having in ad- 
dition the deanery of the chapel 
royal divided between them, mak- 
ing up abb ve 100/. to each. Their 
only duty at present is to say 
prayers at Ae election of peers 
for Scotland to sit in parlia- 
ment. 



CHAPLET, a certain instru- 
ment of piety made use of by the 
papists. It is a string of beads, 
by which they measure or count 
the number of their prayers. 

CHAPTER, a community of 
ecclesiastics belonging to a cathe- 
dral or coUegiatQ church. The 
chief or head of the chapter is the 
dean; the body consists of canons 
or prebendaries. The chapter 
has now no longer a place in the 
administration of the diocese dur- 
ing the life of the bishop ; but sue- 
ceeds to the whole episcopal juris- 
diction during the vacancy of the 
see. 

CHARGE : 1 , a sermon preach- 
ed by the bishop to his clergy ;— 
2, Among the Dissenters, it is a 
sermon preached to a minister at 
his ordination, generally by some * 
aged or respectable preacher. 

CHARITY, one of the three 
grand theological graces, consist- 
ing in the love of God and our 
neighbour, or the haj)it or dispo- 
sition of loving God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves. ^^ Charity j^ says an able 
writer, " consists not in specula* 
tive ideas of general benevolence 
floating in the head, and leaving 
the heart, as speculations often do^ 
untouched and cold ;^neither is it 
confined to that indolent good na- 
ture which makes us rest satisfied 
with being free from inveterate 
malice, or ill will to our fellow 
creatures, without prompting us 
to be of service to any. True cha- 
rity is an active principle. It is 
not properly a single virtue; but a 
disposition residing in the heart as 
a fountain ; whence all the virtue^ 
of benignity, candout, forbearance, 
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generosity, compassion, and li- 
berality flow as so many native 
streams. From general good- will 
to ally it Extends its influence, 
particularly to those with whom 
we stand in nearest connexion, 
and who are directly within the 
sphere of our good offices. From 
the country or community to 
which we belong, it descends to 
the smaller associations of neigh- 
bourhood, relations, and friends ; 
and spreads itself over the whole 
circle of social and domestic life. 
I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguishing affec- 
tion which gives every man an 
equal tide to our love. Charity, 
if we should endeavour to carry it 
so far, would be rendered an im- 
practicable virtue, and would re- 
solve itself into mere words, with- 
out affecting the heat*t. True cha- 
rity attempts not to shut our eyes 
to the distinction between good 
and bad men ; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who be- 
friend and those who injure us. 
It reserves our esteem for good 
.men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies, 
it inspires forgiveness and huma- 
nity. It breathes universal can^ 
dour and liberality of sentiment. 
It forms gentleness of temper, and 
dictates affability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding sympathies 
with them who rejoice and them 
who weep* It teaches us to slight 
and despise no man. Charity is 
the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, the re- 
conciler of differences, the inter- 
cessor for offenders. It, is faith- 
fulness in the friend, public spirit 
in the magistrate, equity and pa- 



tience in the judge, moderation in 
the sovereign, and loyalty in the 
subject. In parents it is care and 
attention ; in children it is reve- 
rence and submission. In a word, 
it is the soul of social life. It is 
the sun that enlivens and cheers 
the abodes of men ; not k meteor 
which occasionally glares, but a 
luminary, which in its orderly and 
regular course dispenses a benig« 
nant influence." See Barrow^s 
Worisj vol. i, ser. 27, 28 ; Blatr^s 
Ser.^ vol. iv, ser. 2 ; Scotfs Ser.y 
ser. 14; Tillotson^s Ser. yStr.l SB i 
Paley^s Mor. FhiLy vol. i, p. 23 ; 
and articles Benevolence, Love. 

CHARM, a Icind of spell, sup- 
posed by the ignorant to have an 
irresistible influence, by means of 
the concurrence of some infernal 
power both on the minds, lives, 
and properties of those whom it 
has for its object. 

" Certain vain ceremonies,'* 
says Dr. Doddridge, " which are 
commonly called c^arm.9, and seen& 
to have no eflicacy at all for pro- 
ducing the effects proposed by 
them, are to be avoided ; seeing if 
there be indeed any real eflicacy ia 
them, it is generally probable they 
owe it to some bad cause ; ^or one 
^an hardly imagine that God * 
should permit good angels in any 
extraordinary manner to interpose, 
or should iqimediately exert his 
o>vn miraculous power on trifling 
occasions, and upon the perfor- 
mance of such idle tricks as are 
generally made the condition of 
receiving such benefits.'* 

CHASTITY, purity from flesh- 
ly lust. In men it is termed conti- 
nence. See Continence. There 
is a chastity of speech, behaviour. 
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and imaginatibn, as well as of bo- 
dy. Grove gives us die follo\ii^ing 
rules fox the conservation of chas- 
tity,—!. To keep ourselves fully 

* employed in labours either bf the 
body or the mind : idleness is fre- 
quently the introductibn. to sen- 

'suality. — ^2. To guard the senses, 

^and avoid eveiy thing which may 
be an incentive to lust. Does the 
free use df some meats and drinks 

'make the body ungovernable? 
Does reading certain books de- 

'bauch the imagination and in- 
flame th« passions I Do temipta- 

^tiohs often enter by the sight? 

'Hsive public plays, dancings, 

'effeminate music,, idle songs, 
loose habits, and the like, the 
same effect? tie who resolves 
upon chastity dindot be ignorant 

'what his dut}' is in all these and 

^such like cases. — 3. To implore 
the Divine Spirit, which is a spirit 

'of purity ; ^d by the utmost re- 

^gard to his presence and opera- 

'tions to endeavour to retain him 
•with us. Grorve^s Moral Philos.<^ 

fp. 2, sec. 6. 

CHAZINZARIANS, a sect 
inrhich arose in Armenia in the 
sevendi century. They are so 

^called from the Armeniati wofd 
chazusy which signifies a cross, be- 
caLiise they were chai-ged with 
adoring the cross. 

CHEATS are deceitful j^cti- 

*ces, in defrauding, or endeavour- i 
infg t6 defraud, Another of his 
1:nowh right, by hieans of some 
wtful device contrary to hcmesty. 

"iSee HONESfV, JlJ^TICE. 

CHEEkFULNESS, a dispo- 
sition of miiid frfee from dejection. 
Opposed tb gloomihes^. If we 
insider chSerJuInesSy Sdys Addi- 

Voi. L S 



son, in three lights, with regard to^ 
ourselves, to those we converse 
wiih, and to flie Great Amtior of 
our beitag, it will not a little recbm- 
mend itself on each of these ac- 
counts. The man who is'possessed 
of this excellent frame of mind is 
not only easy in his thoughts, btft 
a perfect maister of all &e powers 
and faculties of his soul ; his 
imagination is always clear, and 
his judgment undisturbed ; hi's 
temper is even and unruffled^ 
whether in action or in solitude.. 
He comes with a relish to all tho^e 
goods which Nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of 
the creation which arc pourea 
about him, and does not feel the 
full weight of those evils which 
may befal him. See Happiness^ 

CHlfbREN, duties df to pa^ 
rents. Dr. Doddridge observes, 
" 1. That as children have re* 
ceived important favours from 
their parents, gratitude, and there-* 
fore virtue, requires that thejr 
should love them.— 2. Consider- 
ing the superiority of age, an^ 
the probable superiority of wis-* 
do'm," which there is on the side 
6f parents, and also how muck 
the satisfaction and comfort of 
a parent depend on the respect 
shewn him by his children, it is 
fit th^t children should reverence 
their parents.— 3. It is fit that. 
While the parents are living, anSt 
the' use of their understanding 
continued, their children should 
not ordinarily undertake aiiy mat- 
ter of great importance, without 
advising with them, or without 
very cogent reasons pursi;e it con- 
traiy to their consent.— 4. As 
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young ppople need some guidance 
and government in their minority, 
and as there is some peculiar rea- 
son to trust the prudence, care, 
and affection of a parent, j>re- 
ferable^ to any other person, it is 
reasonable that children, especial- 
ly while in their minority, should 
obey their parents; without which 
neither the ord^r of families nor 
the happiness of the rising genera- 
tion could be secured : neverthe- 
less, still supposing that the com- 
mands of the parent are not in- 
consistent with the will of God. — 
5. Virtue requires that, if parents 
come to want, children should 
take care to furnish them with the 
necessaries of life, and, so far as 
their ability will permit, with the 
conveniences of it." Doddridge's 
LectureSy p. 241, vol. i. 

CHOREP^SCOPI (t?^ x^f« 
Jtwotcowo*, bishops of the country). 
In thp ancient churchy when the 
diocesses became enlarged by the 
conversions of pagans in the coun- 
try, and villages at a great distance 
from the city church, the bishops 
appointed themselves certain as- 
sistants, whom they called Chore- 
piscopiy because by their office they 
were bishops of the country. 
There have been great disputes 
among the learned concerning this 
order, some thinking that they 
were mere presbyters ; others that 
there were two sorts, some that 
had received episcopal ordination, 
and some that were presbyters 
only ; others think that they inhere 
all bishops. 

CHRISM, oil consecrated by 
the bishop and used in the Romish 
and Greek churches in the admin- 
istration of baptism, confirmation, 



ordination, and extreme unctioB# 

CHRIST, the Lord andSaviour 
of mankind. He is called Christ, 
or Messiah, because he is anoint* 
ed, sent, and furnished by God to 
execute his mediatorial office. See 
Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTIAN,by Dr. Johnson, 
is defined, " a professor of the re- 
ligion of Christ;" but in reality 
a christian is more than a prqfes^ 
sor of Christianity. He is one who 
imbibes the spirit, participates the 
grace, and is obedient to the will 
of Christ« 

The disciples and followers of 
Christ were first denominated 
christians at Antioch, A. D. 42. 
The first christians distinguished 
themselves, in the most remark- 
able manner, by their conduct and 
their virtues. The faithful, whom 
the. preaching of St. Peter had 
converted, hearkened attentively 
to the exhortations of the apostles, 
who failed not carefully to instruct 
them as persons who were enter- 
ing upon an entire new life. 
They attended the temple, daily, 
doing nothing different from the 
other Jews, because it was yet 
not time to separate from them. 
But they made a still greater pro- 
gress in virtue ; for they sold all 
that they possessed, and distribut- 
ed their goods to the wants of 
their brethren. The primitive 
christians were not only remarka- 
able for the consistency of their 
conduct, but were also very emi- 
nently distinguished by the many 
miraculous gifts and graces be« 
stowed by God upon them. 

The Jews M'ere the first and the 
most inveterate enemies the chris- 
tians bad. They put them t^ 
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death as often as they had it in 
their power ; and when they re- 
volted against the Romans, in the 
time of the emperor Adrian, Bar- 
chochebas, who was at the head of 
that revolt, employed against the 
christiaos the most rigorous pun- 
ishments to compel them to blas- 
pheme and renounce Jesus Christ. 
And we find that even in the third 
century they endeavoured to get 
into their hands christian wo- 
men, in order to scourge and stone 
them in their synagogues. They 
cursed the christians three times 
a day in their synagogues; and 
their rabbins would not suffer 
them to converse with christians 
upon any occasion ; nor were they 
contented to hate and detest them, 
but they dispatched emissaries 
all over the world to defame the 
christians, and spread all sorts of 
calumnies against them. They 
accused them, amohg other things, 
of worshipping the sun, and the 
head of an ass ; they reproached 
them with idleness, and being a 
useless set of people. They charg- 
ed them with treason, and endea- 
vouring to erect a new monarchy 
against that of the Romans. They 
affirmed, that, in celebrating their 
mysteries, they used to kill a 
child, and eat his flesh. They 
accused'them of the most shock- 
ing incests, and of intemperance 
in their feasts of charity. But 
the lives and behaviour of 'the 
first christians were sufficient to 
refute all that was said against 
them, and evidently demonstrat- 
ed that these accusations were 
mere calumny, and the effect of 
inveterate malice. Pliny the 
Younger, who was governor of 



Pontus and Bithynia between the 
years 103 and 105, gives a very 
particular account of the chris- 
tians in that province, in a letter 
which he wrote to the emperor 
Trajan, of which the following is 
ai\^extract : " I take the liberty. 
Sir, to give you an account of 
every difficulty which arises to me : 
I have never been present at the 
examination of the christians ; for 
which reasons I know not what 
questions have been put to them, 
nor in what manner they have . 
been punished. My behaviour to- 
wards those who have been ac- 
cused to me has been this : I have 
interrogated theni, in order to 
know whether they were really 
christians. When they have con- 
fessed it, I have repeated the same 
question two orthree times, threat- 
ening them with death. if they 
did not renounce this religion. 
Those who have persisted in 
their confession have been by my 
order led to punishment. I have 
even met with some Roman citi- 
zens guilty of this phrensy, whom, 
in regard to their quality, I have 
set apart from the rest, in order 
to send them to Rome. These 
persons declare that their whole 
crime, if they are guilty, con- 
sists in this: That on certain 
days they assemble befpre sun- 
rise, to sing alternately the praises 
cff Christ, as of God; and to 
oblige themselves, by the perform- 
ance of their religious rites, not to 
be guilty of theft or adultery, to 
observe inviolably their word, and 
to be true to their trust. This de- 
position has obliged me to endea- 
vour to inform myself still farther 
of this mcittcr, by putting to the 
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tortjire two of their women ser- 
vamts/whoin they caUed. deacon- 
esses: but 1 "could learn nothing 
mbre from, them than that, the 
superstifion of -these people, w as 
riditulQiis as theji^ attachment to it 
is astonishing." 

Itls easy to discover the cause 
of the many persecutions to which 
the christians were exposed during 
the three fir^t centuries. The.pu- 
ri^ of the christian morality, di- 
rectly opposite to the corruption 
of the pagansi was doubtless one 
of the most powerful, motives of 
the public aversipn. To this may 
be* "added the niany calumnies 
unjustly spread about concerning 
thtm by their enemies, particu- 
larly the Jews ; and this occasion- 
ed so: strong a prejudice against 
them, that the, pagans condemned 
them without enquiring into their 
doctriie, or permitting ' them to 
tiefehd themselves. Besides, their 
wdrshippihg Jesus Christ as God, 
was contrary to one of the most 
ancient laws of the Roman em- 
pire, which expressly forbade the 
ac)chowledging of any God which 
had not been approved of by the 
senate. But, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition made to the 
establishment of the christian re- 
ligion, it gained ground daily, and 
veiy soon rn^de {surprising pro- 
gress in the Roman empire. In' the 
third century there were christians 
in the senate, in the camp, in the 
palace; in ishort, every where but 
in the temple and the theatres, 
they filled the towns, the country, 
the islands. Men and women of 
oil Siges and conditions, and even 
those of the first dignities, em- 
4>raced the faith: insomuch that 



the. pagans complained ^th^t the ' 
revenues of their "temples were 
ruined, ^hey were in such great , 
numbers in the empire, that (aa 
Tcrtullian.expresses it), were they . 
to have retired into another coun- 
try, they would have left the. Ro- 
mans only a frightfi4 solitude. 
For persecutions of the christians, 
see article Peksecution. > 

Christians may be considered as 
nominal ^nd real. There .are vast 
numbers who are called christians,, 
not because they possess any love 
for Christ, but because they hap- 
pen to be born in a christian coun- 
try, educated by christian parents^ 
and sometimes attend christian, 
worship. There are also many 
whose minds arc well informed 
respecting the christian. systc;m, 
who. prefer -it to every other, and 
who make an open profession of 
it ; and yet, after all, feel but little 
of the real power of Christianity. 
A real cKristian is one whoi^e . 
understanding is enlightened by 
the influences of divine grace, 
who is convinced of the depravity 
of his nature, who. sees his own . 
inability to help himself, who. is 
taught to behold God as the chief 
good, the Lord Jesus as the only. 
Way to, obtain; felicity, and that ^ 
the Holy Spirit is the grand agent 
in applying the bles^ii^gs , of .die.. 
gospei to his. soul. His heart is 
renovated, and inclined to re- 
vere, honour, worship, trust in, 
and live to God. His affections, 
are elevated above the world, axid 
centre in God alone. He em- 
braces him as his portion, loves 
him supremely, and is zealous iu 
the defence and support of his 
cause. His temper is regulated, 
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Ins'powets routed to vigq^ou9..ac- 
tioo, his thoughts spiritual^ and 
his general .deportni^t. amiable* 
and uuifomw Int Sm^ the true 
christian character exceeds all 
others as miich as^the blasse of the 
meridian suisi outshineis the feeble 
light of the glow-worm^ 

CHRISTIANS OF8TJOHN, 
a sect of christians veiy numerous 
intBal£iira, and the neig^bouring- 
to>ms: they formerly inhabited 
along the riv er J(mlan, where St. 
J(dm bapdzed, and it was from 
thence they^ had their name. 
They hold ail anniversary feast of 
fiv.edsiyp, dtnring which they all 
go to the bishop^ who baptizes 
them with ithe- baptism of St. 
John«> ^ Tfaeil^bs^tism is also per- 
formed in riv'-ers^ and thatonly^on 
Sundays: the $y have no notion of 
the third perison in the> Trinity ; 
nor have the^' ai^ canonical' book, 
but abundance full of charms, 
&C. Their, bishoprics descend 
by inheritances as our estates do, 
though they h aye Ae ceremony of 
an electioui ^ 

CHRISTiyiNSOF ST.THO- 
MAS^ a sorf;: of christians in a 
peninsula of I ndia on this side die 
Gidf ; they . inhabit chiefly at 
Cr^aganor^ aiad the neighbouring 
country ; thes< >$ admit of no images, 
and receive, only the cross, to 
which they pa y a great veneration. 
They affinn, uthat the souls of the 
saints do not s'ee God till after the 
day of judgmi«nt; they acknow- 
ledge but thr(\^e sacraments, viz. 
baptism, ordi«rs, and the eu^ 
charist; they m lake no. use of holy 
oils in the administration of bap^ 
tism, but, aft (er the ceremony, 
anoint the infat ^t with an unction 



composed of oil<mKl waUuats, with^ 
out any benedictioiu In the eu*» 
charist they consecrate wtdi little 
cakes made of oil and salt, alid* 
instead of wine make use of .wster 
in which raisins have been infused. 
. In the Asiatic Researches of the 
Society instituted in Bengal, inoa/ 
be found m enlarged account of 
the Christiana of St. Thomas, 
which was laid before that society " 
by F. Wredp, esq. See also Jfcfon/A- 
/y Magazine for 1804, p. 60. 

CHRISTIANITY, the reli- 
gion of christians. 

I. Christianity, foundaiion 
of. Most, if not all christians, 
whatever their particular tenets 
may be^ acknowledge the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testae 
ments as the sole foundation of 
their faith and practice. But as 
these books, or at least particular 
passages in them, have from 
the ambiguity of language been 
v^ously interpreted by diiFerent 
commentators, these diversities 
have given birth toa multiplicity 
of di&rent sects. These, how- 
ever, or at least the greatest num- 
ber of them, appeal to the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the ultimate standard, 
the only infallible rule of faith 
and manners. If asked by what 
authority these books claim an 
absolute right to determine the 
consciences and understandings of 
men with regard to what they 
should believe, and what they 
should do, they answer, that all 
scripture, whether for doctrine, 
correction, or reproof, was given 
by immediate inspiration from 
God. If again interrogated how 
those hooks which they call scrip- 
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tare are authenticated, they re- 
ply, that the Old and New Testa- 
ments are proved to be the word 
of God, by evidences both exter- 
nal and intjsmaL See $ 2, and 
article Revelation. 

II, Christianity^ evidences 
of the truth of. The external 
evidences of the authenticity and 
divine authority of the scriptures 
have been divided inta direct and 
coUateraL The direct evidences 
are such as arise from the nature, 
consistency, and probability of 
the fact? ; and from the simplicity, 
uniformity, competency, and fide- 
lity of the testimonies by which 
they are supported. The collate- 
ral evidences are either the same 
occurrences supported by heathen 
testimonies, or others which con- 
cur with* and corroborate the 
history of Christianity. Its inter- 
nal evidences arise either from 
its exact cohformity with the 
character of God, from its apti- 
tude to th$ frame and circumstan- 
ces of man, or from those super- 
natural convictions and assistances 
which are impressed on the mind 
by the immediate operation of the 
Divine Spirit. We shall here 
chiefly follow Dr. Doddridge, and 
endeavour to give some of the 
chief evidences which have been 
brought forward, and which every 
unprejudiced mind must confess 
are unanswerable. 

First. Taking the matter merely 
in theory, it will appear highly 
probable that such a system as the 
gospel should be, indeed, a divine 
revelation. 

The case of mankind is natural- 
ly such as to need a divine revela- 
tion, 1st John V, 19. Roni. i. Eph. 



iv. — .2. There is from the light 
of nature considerable encourage- 
ment to hope that God would 
favour his creatures with so need- 
ful a blessing as a revelation ap- 
pears. — 3. We may easily con- 
clude, that, if a revelation were 
given, it would be introduced 
and transmitted in such a manner 
as Christianity is said to have been. 
— 4. That the main doctrines of 
the gospel are of such a nature as 
we might in general suppose those 
of a divine revelation would be ; 
rational, practical, and sublime^ 
Heb. xi, 6. Mark xii, 39. 1st Tim. 
ii, 5. Matt. V, 48. Matt, x, 29, 30. 
Philippians iv, 8. Romans ii, 6^ 
10. 

Secondly. It is. Hi fact, cer- 
tain that Christianity i», indeed, a 
divine revelation;, fpr, i. The ^ 
books of the New Testament^ noxv 
in our handsy were ubritten by the 
first preachers and publishers of 
Christianity. In pr6of of this, ob- 
serve, 1. That it is certain that 
Christianity is not a new religion, 
but that it was maintained by great 
multitudes quickly after the time 
in which Jesus is said to have ap- 
peared. — 2. That there was cer- 
tainly such a person as Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was crucified at 
Jerusalem, when Pontius Pilate 
was governor there. — 3. The first 
publishers of this religion wrote 
books which containe d an account 
of the life and doctrine of Jesus, 
their master, and which went by 
the name of those that now made 
up our New Testament.— 4» That 
the books of the New Testament 
have been preserved, in the main, 
uncorrupted to the present tim^, in 
the original languages in which they 
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wcire written.-i-.5. That the transla- 
tion of them now in our hands may 
be depended upon as, in all things 
moat material, agreeable to the 
original. Now, ii. From allowing 
the New Testament to be genuine^ 
according to the above proofs it 
will certainly follow that chris- 
tianiiy is a aivine revelation ; for, 
in the first place, it is exceed- 
ingly Evident that the writers of 
the New Testament certainly knew 
whether the facts were true or 
false, John i, 3* John xix, 27, 35. 
Acts xxvii, 7^ 9. — ^2. That the cl\a- 
. racter of these writers, so far as we 
can judge by their works, seems 
to render them worthy of regard, 
and leaves no room to imagine 
they intended to deceive Us. The 
manner in which they tell their 
story is most happily adapted to 
gain oiir belief. There is no air 
of declamation and harangue ; 
nothing that lool^s like artifice 
and design : no apologies, no en- 
comiums, no characters, no reflec- 
tions, no digressions; but the 
facts are recounted with great 
simplicity, just as they seem to 
have happened ; and those facts 
are left to speak for themselves. 
, — Their integrity likewise evi- 
dently appears in the freedom 
with' which they mention those 
circumstances which might have 
exposed their Master and thf?m- 
selves to the greatest contempt 
amongst prejudiced and inconsi- 
derate men, such as they knew 
they must generally expect to 
meet with, John i, 45, 46. John 
vii, 52. Luke ii, 4, 7. Mark vi, 
3. Matt, viii, 20. John vii, 48. 
It is certain that there are; in 
their writings the most genuine 
traces not only of a plain and 



honest, but a most pious and de* 
vout, a most benevolent and ge« 
nerous disposition, as every one 
must acknowledge who reads their 
writings. — 3. The aposdes were 
under no temptation to forge a 
story of this kind, or to publish 
it to the world knowing it to be 
false.— 4. Had they done so, hu- 
manly speaking, they must quick- 
ly have perished in it, and their 
foolish cause must have died with 
them, without ever gaining any 
credit in the world. Reflect more 
particularly on the nature of those 
grandfacts, the death, resurrection, 
and exaltation of Christ, which 
formed the great foundation of the 
christian scheme, as first exhibited 
by the apostles. The resurrection 
of a dead man, and his ascension 
into and abode in the upper 
world, were such strange things, 
that a thousand objections would 
immediately have been raised a^ 
gainst them ; and some extraordi- 
nary proof would have been jusdy 
required as a balance to them. Con- 
sider the manner in which the apos-> 
ties undertook to prove the truth 
of their testimony to these facts; 
and it will evidently appear, that, 
instead of confirmingtheir scheme, 
it must have been suflicient utterly 
to have overthrown it, had it been 
itself the most probable imposture 
that the wit of man could ever 
have contrived. See Acts iii, ix, 
xiv, xix, &c. They did not mere- 
ly assert that they had seen mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus, but that.he 
had endowed them with a variety 
of miraculous powers ; and these 
they undertook to display not in 
such idle anduseless tricks as sleight 
of hand might perform, but in such 
solid and important works as ap- 
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-peared worthy of divine intetpo- 
sition, and entirely superior to 
human -power. Nor were these 
things undertaken in a comer, in 
'.a circle of friends or dependants ; 
mor were they said to be wrought, 
•as might be rsuspected, by any 
coiifederates in the fraud ; but 
they were done often in the most 
-public manner. Would impostotSj 
Jiave jmade such pretensions <ts 
<the«e? or, if they had, must they; 
not immediately) have been expos-. 
;ted;and ruined? Now, if the New; 
Testament be ^nuine, then it Is! 
^certain that the^aposdes-pretend to, 
have wrought mirades in the 
•very presence of those to whom 
;their writings wereaddressed jtiay, 
ixnoue, they pfofe^s likewise to 
Jiave 'Oeaferr^ those ^roiraculous^ 
.gifts unrsome consideitable degrees, 
,on .others, «ven on die very pier^i 
oBons to whom they write, and ^diey 
•appeal >to their consciences as toi 
"die truth of iu And ^oold thette; 
possibly be roomtforddusionhdre ?• 
--r^* It is lilcewise cenain that th^i 
-apostles did gain eariy credit, 
iandisucoeedt^d^in a ^most wonder- 
;ful nrasner. I%is Js lE^undantly: 
;^oved tjy :the vast number <)f; 
4:hiiriihes establislied in early ^ages 
-St fijome, Covimh, Ephesus, Cdl- 
iosse, &c. 'fee. &€.— ^ That,^ 
admittiog the facts w4uc3i they 
testified concettiing Christ to be 
true, then it was reasonsible for 
•their contemporrarks, and is <rea- 
saaaiAt ibr us, to receive the 
gospel vfindti ifaey have transmit- i 
ted to «s asa divine revelation. 
Tfae great thing th<;y asaerled was, 
that Jesus was die Christ, and that 
Jie was proved to be so by pro- 
pliecies accomplished in him, 



and by miracles wrought by him, 
and by others in his name. If 
we attend to these, we fihall find 
them to^be no contemptible ail- 
ments; but must be £t>rced to 
acknowledge, that, the premises 
being establishefd, the conclusion 
most easily and necessarily follows ; 
aijd'this conclusion, >tbat Jesus is 
the Christ, taken in all its extent, 
is an abstract of flie gospel reve- 
lation, and therefore is sometimes 
put for the whole of it. Acts viii, 
37. Acts xvii, Jcviii. Sfee aftictes 
SliitAC2/£ and ppopriEcJY. — 7., 
The truth of the jgospel has^sdso re- 
ceived farther and v*ry con&Me- 
i^ble cotSfirmation -from'what hsls 
4Nippened in the <^^iM ^inoe it 
wsto first iHibli^hed. And here we 
'must desire everyone to consider 
what -God has be^n doing to con- 
^firm the gospel since its first pub- 
lication, and he w31 find it a far- 
ther evidence of ks Divine origi- 
nal. We m^i^ht '#rgue at large 
'friMn^i«s surprising pqrdpagation ih 
the world ; 'frtAn the mmiculdtis 
polviers Ivith which not only 
the upos^s, but succeeding 
-preachers of the feo^l, ani othrtr 
•converts, wer^ endowed; from 
the accomplishment of prophe- 
^cies recorded in the New Testa- 
metk; ahd froln the. preserva- 
tion of the J^wft as a distindt 
people, notwiA'stemding the vari- 
oas difficulties aind persecutions 
thi^ugh wWch they have passed. 
We mirat not, hbwev*er, foi^t to 
mention tire con^Rrtnation it re- 
ceives from the methods which it^ 
enemies have taken to destroy it ; 
and theste have generally been 
either piersecutiott or fahehood, 
or cavdHng at some particulars 
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in revelation, without entering 
into the grand argument on which 
it is built, and fairly debating what 
is offered in its defence." The 
cause has gained considerably by 
the opposition made to it: the more 
it has been tried, the more it has 
been approved ; and we are bold 
tf> say no honest man, unfettered 
by prejudice, can examine this 
system in all its parts without be- 
ing convinced that its origin is 
divine . 

III. Christianity, general 
doctrines of. " It must be obvious," 
says an ingenious author, " to 
every reflecting mind, that, whe- 
ther we attempt to form the idea 
of any religion a priori^ or con- 
template those which have alrea- 
dy been exhibited, certain facts, 
principles, or datOy must be pre- 
established ; from whence will re- 
sult a particular frame of mind and 
course of action suitable to the 
character and dignity of that Be- 
ing by whom the religion is en- 
joined, and adapted to the nature 
and situation of those agents wh^ 
are commanded to observe it. 
Hence Christianity may be divid- 
ed into credenda or doctrines, and 
agenda or precepts. As the great 
foundation of his religion, there- 
fore, the christian believes the 
existence and government of one 
eternal and infinite Essence, which 
for ever retains in itself the cause 
of its own existence, and inherent- 
ly possejsses all thos^ perfections 
which are compatible with its na- 
ture : such are its almighty power, 
omniscient wisdom, infinite jus- 
tice, boundkss goodness, and uni- 
versal presence. In this indivisi- 
ble essence the christian recognises 
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three distinct subsistence8,yet dis- 
tinguished in such a manner as 
not to be incompatible either with 
essential unity, or simplicity of 
being, or with their personal dis- 
tinction ; each of them possesses 
the same nature -and properties to 
the same extent. This infinite 
Being was graciously pleased to 
create an universe replete with 
intelligences, who might enjoy his 
glory, participate his happiness^ 
and imitate his perfections. But 
as these beings were not immuta- 
ble, but left to the freedom of 
their own will, degeneracy took 
place, and that in a rank of in- 
telligence superior to man. But 
guilt is bever stationary. Im- 
patient of itself, and cursed with 
its own feelings, it proceeds fix>m 
bad to worse, whilst the poig- 
nancy of its torments increases 
with the number of its perpetra- 
tions. Such was the situation of 
Satan and his apostate angels* 
They attempted to transfer their 
turpitude s^nd misery to man, and 
were, alas, but too successful! 
Hence the heterogeneous and ir- 
reconcilable principles which ope* 
rate in his nature ; hence that in- 
explicable Qie.dley of wisdom and 
folly, of rectitude and error, of 
benevolence and malignity, of 
sincerity and fraud, exhibited 
through his whole conduct; hence 
the darkness of his understand- 
ing, the depravity of his will, 
the pollution of his heart, the ir- 
regularity of his affections, and 
the absolute subversion of his 
whole internal economy. The 
seeds of perdition soon ripened in- 
to overt acts of guilt and horror. 
All the hostilities of nature were 
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confronted, and the whole sub- 
lunary creation became a theatre 
of disorder and mischief* Here 
the christian once more appeals 
to fact and experience* If these 
things are so j if man be the ves- 
sel of guilt, and the victim of mi- 
sery, he demands how this con- 
stitution of things can be account- 
ed for ! how can it be supposed 
that a being so wicked and unhap- 
py should be the production of an 
infinitely good and infinitely per- 
fect Creator? He therefore insists 
that human nature must have been 
dis-arranged and contaminated by 
^ome violent shock ; ^nd that, of 
consequence, without the light 
diiFused over the face of things 
By Christianity, all nature must 
remain in inscrutable and inex- 
plicable myster)% To i*edress 
these evils, to re-festabllsh the 
empire of rectitude and happi- 
ness, to restore the nature of man 
to its primitive dignity, to satisfy 
the remonstrances of infinite Jus- 
tice, to purify every original or 
contracted stain, to expiate the 
guilt and destroy the power of 
vice, the eternal Son of God, 
from whom Christianity takes its 
name, and to whom it owes its 
origin, descended from the bo- 
jiora of his Father, assumed the 
human nature, became the repre- 
sentative of man ; endured a se- 
vere probation in that character ; 
exhibited a pattern of perfect 
righteousness^ and at last ratifi- 
ed his doctrine, atid fully accom- 
, plished all the ends of his mission, 
by a cruel, unmerited, and ig- 
nominious death. Before he left 
the world, he delivered the doc- 
trines af salvation, and the rules 



of human conduct, to his apos^ 
ties, whom he empowered to in- 
struct the world in all that con« 
cemed their eternal felicity, and 
whom he invested with miracu* 
lous gifts to ascertain the reality 
of what th|sy taught. To them 
he likewise promised another com- 
forter, even the Divine Spirit, who 
should remove the darkness, con- 
sole the woes, and purify the 
stains of human nature. Having 
remained for a part of three days 
under the power of death, he rose 
again from the grave j appeared 
to his disciples, and many others; 
conversed with them for some 
tinie, then re-ascended to Heaven ? 
from whence the christian ex- 
pects him, according to his pro-' 
mise, to appear as the Sovereign 
Judge of the living and the dead^ 
from whose awards there is no 
appeal, and by whose sentence the 
destiny of the righteous tod the 
wicked shall be eternally fixed* 
Soon after his departure to the 
right hand of his Father (where ia 
his human nature he sits supreme 
of all created beings, and invested 
with the absolute administration 
of heaven and earth), the Spirit 
of grace and consolation descend- 
ed on his apostles with visible sig- 
natures of Divine power and pre- 
sence. Nor were his salutary 
operations confined to them, but 
extended to all who did not by 
obstinate guilt repel his influences. 
These, indeed, were less conspicu- 
ous than at the glorious ara when 
they were visibly exhibited in the 
persons of the apostles. But^ 
though his energy be less observa- 
ble, it is by no means less cflFec- 
tual to all the purposes of grace 
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«md mercy. The christian is con- 
vinced that there is and shall con- 
tinue to be a society upon earth, 
who worship God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, who believe his doc- 
trines^ who observe his precepts, 
and who shall be saved by the 
merits of his death, in the use of 
these external means of salvation 
which he hath appointed. He 
also believes that the sacraments 
of bsiptism and the Lord's supper, 
the interpretation and application 
of scripture, the habitual exercise 
of public and private devotion, are 
obviously calculated to diffuse and 
promote the interests of truth and 
religion, by superinducing the 
salutary, habits of faith, love, 
and repentance. He is firmly 
persuaded, that, at the consumma- 
tion of all things, when the pur- 
poses of Providence in the various 
revolutions of progressive nature 
are accomplished, the whde hu- 
man race shall once more issue 
from their graves; some to im- 
mortal felicity in the actual per- 
ception and enjoyment of their 
Creator's presence, and others to 
everlasting shame and misery." 

IV. Christianity, morality 
and superiority of* It has been 
well observed, *'that the two grand 
principles of action, according to 
the christian, are the love of God, 
which is the sovereign passion in 
every gracious mind; and the love 
of man, which regulates our ac- 
tions according to the various re- 
lations in which we stand, wher 
ther to communities or indivi- 
duak. This sacred connexion 
ought never to be totally extin* 
guished by any temporary injury. 
It ought to subsist in some degree 



even amongst enemies. It w^ 
quires that we should pardon the 
oiTences of others, as we expect 
pardon for our own ; and that we 
should no farther resist evil thafi 
is necessaiy for the preservation 
of personal rights and social hap- 
piness. It dictates every relative 
and reciprocal duly between p^ 
rents and children, masters and 
servants, governors and subjects, 
friends and friends, mien and 
men: nor does it merely enjoin 
the observation of ei|uitv, but 
likewise inspires the most stiblime 
and extensive charity ; a bound*^ 
less and disinterested effusion of 
tenderness for the whole species, 
which feels their distress, and 
operates for their relief a^d im- 
provement." 

** Christianity,'' }thas also been 
observed (and wit^ the greajtest 
propriety), ** is superior to all 
other religions, l^e, disciple of 
Jesus not only contends that no 
system of religion has ever yet 
been exhibited so consistent with 
itself, so congruous to philosophy! 
and the common sense of man- 
kind, as Christianity : he likewise 
avers that it is infinitely more pro- 
ductive of real consolation than all 
other religious or philosophical 
tenets which have everentered into 
the soul, or been applied to the 
heart of man. For what is death 
to that mind which considers eter- 
nity as the career of its existence? 
What are the frowns of men 
to him who -claims an eternal 
world as his inheritance? What 
is the loss of friencis to that heart 
which feels, with more than na- 
tural conviction, that it shall 
quickly rejoin them in a more 
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tcftdcr, intimate, And permanent 
intercourse, than .any of which 
the present life is susceptible ? 
What ai-e the vicissitudes of ex- 
ternal thin^ to a mind which 
strongly and uniformly anticipates 
a state of endless and immutable 
felicity? What are mortifica- 
tions, disappointments, and in- 
sults, to a spirit which is conscious 
of being the original offspring 
and adopted child of God ; yrhich 
knows that its omnipotent Father 
will in proper time effectually 
assert the dignity and privileges 
of its nature ? In a word, as this 
earth is- but a speck in the crea- 
tion, as time is not an instant in 
proportion to eternity, such are 
the hopes and prospects of the 
christian in comparison of every 
sublunary misfortune or difficul- 
ty. It is therefore, in his judg- 
ment, the eternal wonder of an- 
gels, and indelible opprobrium of 
man, that a religion so worthy of 
God, so suitable to the frame and 
circumstances of our nature, so 
consonant to all the dictates of 
reason, so friendly to the dignity 
and improvement of intelligent 
beings, so pregnant with genuine 
comfort and delight, should be re- 
jected and despised by any of the 
human race." 

V. Christianity, propaga- 
tion and succefts of* Despised as 
Christianity has been by many, yet 
it has had an extensive progress 
through the world, and still remains 
to be professed by great num- 
bers of mankind; though it is 
to be lamented many are unac- 
quainted with its genuine in- 
fluence* It was early and ra- 
pidly propagated through the 



virhole Roman empire, which theft 
contained almost the whole known 
world ; and herein we cannot but 
admire both the wisdom and the 
power of God. " Destitute of 
all human advantages," says a 
good writer, " protected by no 
authority, assisted by no art ; not 
recommended by the reputation 
of its author, not enforced by 
eloquenre in its advocates, the 
-word of God greiv mightilifj and 
prevailed. Twelve men, poor, 
artless, and illiterate, we behold 
triumphing over the fiercest and 
most determined opposition ; over 
the tyranny of the magistrate,' and 
the subtleties of the philosopher; 
over the prejudices of the Gentile 
and the bigotry of the Jew. They 
established a religion which held 
forth high and venerable mysteries, 
such as the pride of man would 
induce him to suspect, because he 
could not perfectly comprehend 
tTiem ; which preached doctrines 
pure and spiritual, such as cor- 
rupt nature was prone- to oppose, 
because it shrunk from the seve- 
rity of their discipline ; which re- 
quired its followers to renounce 
almost every opinion they had 
embraced as sacred, and every 
interest they had pursued as im- 
portant ; which even exposed 
them to every species of danger 
and infamy; to persecution un- 
merited and unpitied ; to the 
gloom of a prison, and to the 
pangs of death. Hopeless as this 
prospect might appear to the view 
of short-sighted man, the gospel 
yet emerged from the obsburity 
in which it was likely to be ovcfi-- 
whelmed by the complicated dis- 
tresses of its friends, and the \m^ 
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relenting cruelty of its foes. It suc- 
ceeded in a" peculiar degree, and 
in a peculiar manner ; it derived 
that success from truth, and obtain- 
ed it under circumstances where 
falsehood must have been detected 
and crushed.'^ 

" Although," says the elegant 
Porteus, *' Christianity has hot al- 
ways been so well understood, or 
so honestly practised, as it ought 
to have beenj although its spirit 
has been often mistaken, and its 
precepts misapplied, yet, under all 
these disadvantages, it has gradu- 
ally produced a visible change in 
those points which most materi- 
ally concern the peace and quiet of 
the^ world. Its beneficent spirit 
has spread itself through all the 
different relations and modifica- 
tions of life, and communicated its 
kindly influence to almost every 
public and private concern of man- 
kind. It has insensibly worked it- 
self into the inmost fi^ame^and con- 
stitution of civil states. It lias giv- 
en a tinge to the complexion of 
their governments, to the temper 
and administration of their laws. 
It has restrained the spirit of the 
prince and the madness of the peo- 
ple. It has softened the rigour of 
.despotism, and tamed the inso- 
lence of conquest. It has in some 
degree taken away the edge of the 
sword, and thrown even over the 
horrors of war a veil- of mercy. 
It has descended into families, has 
diminished the pressure of private 
tyranny ; improved every domes- 
tic endearment j given tenderness 
to the parent, humanity to the 
master; respect to superiors, to 
inferiors ease ,- so that mankind 



are, upon the whole, even in a tem- 
poral viqw, under infinite obliga- 
tions to the mild and pacific temper 
of the gospel, and have reaped 
from it more substantial worldly 
benefits than from any other insti- 
tution upon earth. As one proof 
of this (among many others), con- 
sider only the shocking carnage 
made in the human species by the 
exposure of infants, the gladiato- 
rial shows, which sometimes cost 
Europe twenty or thirty thousand 
lives in a month ; and the exceed- 
ingly cniel usage of slaves, allowed 
and practised by the ancient pagans. 
These were not the accidental and 
temporary excesses of a sudden 
fury, but were kgaisLud established, 
and constant methods of murder- 
ing and tormenting mankind. Had 
Christianity done nothing more than 
brought into disuse (as it confessed- 
ly has done) the two former of these 
human customs entirely, and the 
latter to a very great degree, it 
had justly merited the title of the 
benevolent religion : but this is far 
frombeingall. Throughoutthe more 
enlightened parts of Christendom 
there prevails a gentleness of man- 
ners widely different from the fero- 
city of the most civilized nations 
of antiquity ; and that liberality 
with which every species of dis- 
tress is relieved, is a virtue pecu- 
liar to the chi^stian name." 

But we may ask farther, what 
success has it had on the mind of 
mun, as it respects his eternal wel- 
fare ? How many thousands have 
felt its power, rejoiced in its be- 
nign influence, and under its dic- 
tates been constrained to devote 
themselves to the glory and praise 
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Qf God? Burdened with guilt, in-j 
capable of finding relief from hu- 
man resources, the mind has here 
found peace unspeakable, in be- 
holding that sacrifice which alone 
couldatone ifor transgression. Here 
the hard and impenitent heart has 
been softened, the impetuous pas- 
sions restrained, the ferocious 
temper subdyed, powerful preju- 
diccfs conquered, ignorance dispell- 
ed* land the obstacles to real happi- 
X)css removedf Here the cbristiaa, 
looking rpufid on the glories and 
blanfiishments of this world, has 
been enabled with a noble contempt 
to despise all. Here Death it- 
^If, the king of terrors, has lost 
It^ sting; and the soul, with an 
holy mpignanimity, has borne up in 
the agonies of a dying ho^r, and 
sweetly sung itself away to ever- 
Ja^ting bliss. 

In respect to its future spread, 
we have reason to believe that sJl 
pations shall feel its happy effects, 
f he prophecies ara p|*egnant with 
matter as to this belief. It seems 
that not only a nation or a country, 
. but the whole h;abitable globe, shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ: and who is 
there that h^ ever known the ex- 
cellency of this system; who is 
there that has ever experienced its 
happy efficacy ; who is there that 
has ever been convinced of its di- 
vide origin, its delightful nature, 
^d peaceful tendency, but what 
niust loin the benevolent and royal 
poet m saying, " Let the whole 
earth be filled with its glory, amen, 
and amen ?" 

See article Christianity in 
Enc. Brit.; Paley^s Evidences of 



Christianity; Lardner^s and Mac- I 

knighfs Credibility^ qf the Gospel 
History ; Lord Hailes on the Infu- 
ence of GibhorHsJive Causes ; Faw^ 
cetfs Evidences of Christianity; j 

Doddridge* s ditto ; FelVs and Hun" 
ter*s Lectures on ditto; Beattie*s 
Evidences of the Christian Religion; 
Soame ^enyn^s Evidences of ditto; 
Whitens Sermons. 

CHRISTMAS, the day on which 
the nativity of our blessed Saviour 
is celebrated. 

The first footsteps we find of 
the observation of this day arc 
in the second century, about the 
time of the emperor Commodus. 
The decretal epistles, indeed, carry 
it up a little higher, and say that 
Telesphorus, who lived in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, ordered 
divine service to be celebrated, 
and an angelical hymn to be sung 
the night before the nativity of 
our Saviour. That it was kept 
before the time of Constantine 
we have a melancholy proof; for 
whilst the persecution raged un- 
der Dioclesian, who then kept his 
court at Nicomedia, that tyrant, 
among other acts of cruelty, find- ^ 
ing multitudes of christians assem- 
bled together to celebrate Christ's 
nativity, commanded the churdi 
doors where they were met to be 
shut, and fire to be put to it, which - 
soon reduced them and the church 
to ashes. See Holtdat. 

CHRONOLOGY,thescienceof 

computing and' adjusting the pe- 
riods of time, referring each event 
to the proper year. We have not 
room here to present the reader 
with a system of chronology ; but, 
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ahouM he be desirous of 8tad3nng 
'this science, he may consult the 
systems of Cluviar^CahisittSy Ush' 
^r, Simson^ Bedford^ Marsham^ 
Blair ^ vind Piayfair. 

CHURCH. 1. The Greek 
word ExxXio-ia denotes an assembly 
met about business, whether lawful 
or unlawful, Acts xix, 32, 39. — 
2. It is understood of the collective 
body of Christies, or all those 
over the face of the earth who 
profess to believe in Christ, and 
acknowledge him to be the Sa- 
viour of mankind : this is called 
the t>m We church, Eph. iii, 21. 1st 
Tim. iii', 15. EjA. iv, 11, 12 — 3. 
By the word churchy also, we are 
to understand the whole body of 
God's chosen people, in every 
period of time : this is the invisi- 
tTe church. Those on earth are 
also cialled the militant, and those 
iim heaven the triumphant church. 
If eb. xii, 23. Acts xx, 28. Eph. i, 
22. Matt, xvi, 28. — 4-. By a par- 
ocular church we understand an 
assembly of christians united to- 
gether, and meeting in one place 
for the solemn worship of God. 
To this agree the definition given 
by the compilers of the thirty-nine 
articles: — *'^ A congregation of 
faithful men, in which the true 
word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered ac- 
cording to Christ's ordinances, in 
all those things that of necessity 
. are requisite to the same," Acts ix, 
31. Gal. i, 2, 22. 1st Cor. xiv, 34. 
Acts XX, 17. Col. iv. 15. — 5. The 
word is now used also to denote 
any particular denomination of 
christians distinguished by parti 
cular doctrines, ceremonies, &c. 



as the Homiih church, GtctK 
church, English church, &c. 

Congregational church H 86 
called from their maintaining that 
each congregation of christians 
which meet in one place for reliw 
gious worship is a complete ehuich, 
and has sufficient 'power to act 
and perform every thing relative 
to religious government within 
itself, and is in no respect subject 
or accountable to any other church. 
It does not appear, say they, that 
the primitive churches were na* 
tional ; they were not even pro- 
vincial; for, though there ^ere 
many believers and professing 
christians in Judea, in Galilee, 
in Samaria, in Macedonia, in 
Galatia, and other provinces,/ yet 
we never read of a provincisd 
church iti any of those places. 
The particular societies of cliris- 
dans ih these cRstricts are rneii*' 
tioned in the plural number, 2d 
Cor. viii,. 1. Gal. i, 2. Acts i3t, 
31. According to them^ we find 
no mention made of diocesai^ 
churches in the New Testament. 
In the days of the apostles, bi- 
shops were so far from presidmg* 
over more churches than one, 
that sometimes a plurality of bi* 
shops presided over the samife 
church* See Phil, i, 1. Nor 
do we find any mention made of 
parochial churches. Some of the 
inhabitants of a parish may be 
Infidels, Mahometans, or Jews; 
but gospel churches consist of such 
as make an open profession of 
their faith in Christ, and sub- 
jection to the gospel, Rom. i, 7. 
1st Cor. xiv, 33. It seems plain* 
then, that the primitive churches of 
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Christ were properiy congrega- 
tic(»al. The Jhrst church of Jeru- 
salem met together in one place 
at the same time, Acts i, 14, 15. 
The church of Antioch did the 
samfc, Acts xiv, 27. The church 
of Corintii the same, 1st Cor. xiv, 
23. The same did the church at 
Troas, Acts xx, 7* . . There i^ras a 
church at Cenchrea, a port of 
Corinth, distinct from the church 
in that city, Rom. xvi. He that 
was a member of one church was 
not a member of another. The 
apostle Paul, writing to tlje Co- 
lossian society, says — ^*' Epaphras, 
who is one of you, saluteth you," 
Col. iv, 12. 

Such a church is a body distin- 
guished from the civil societies 
of the world by tlie spiritual na- 
ture and design of its govern- 
ment; for, though Christ would 
have order kept in his church, 
yet without any coercive force ; 
a thing inconsistent with the very 
nature qf such ^ society, whose 
end is instruction ; and a practice 
suitable to it, which can never in 
the nature of things be accom- 
plished by penal laws or external 
coercion. Is. xxxiii, 22. Matt, 
xxiii, 8, -10. John xviii, 36. Ps. ii, 
6. 2d Cor. X, 4, 5. Zech. iv, 6., &c. 

1. Church members are those 
who compose or belong to the 
church. As to the visible churchy 
it may be observed that real saint- 
.ship is . not . the distinguishing 
criteripn of the members of it. 
None, indeed, can without it ho- 
nestly offer themselves to church 
fellowship ; but they cannot be 
refused admission for the mere 
want of it ; for, !• God alone can 
judge the heart. Deceivers can 



counterfeit saintship,lstSam. xvi, 
1, 7.-2. God himself admitted 
many members of the Jewish 
church whose hearts were unsanc- 
tified, Deut. xxix, 3, 4, 13. John 
vi, 70. — 3. John the Baptist and 
the apostles required no more than 
outward appearances of faith and 
repentance in order to baptism, 
Matt, iii, 5, 7. Acts ii, 38. Acts 
viii, 13, 23.— -4. Many that were 
admitted members in the churches 
of Judea, Corinth, Philippi, Lao-, 
dicea, Sardis, &c., were unregene- 
rated, Acts v, 1, 10. Acts viii, 13, 
23. 1st Cor. v, ll. Cor. i, 15. 1st 
Cor. Phil, iii, 18, 19. Rev. iii, 5, 
15, 17. — 5. Christ compares the 
gospel church to a floor on which 
com and chaff are mingled toge- 
ther ; to a net in which good and 
bad are gathered, &c. See Matt, 
xiii. 

As to the real churchy 1. The 
true members of it are such as are 
bom again. — 2. They come out 
from the world, 1st Cor. vi, 17. 
— 3. They openly profess love* to 
Christ, James ii, 14, 26. Mark 
viii, 34, &c. — i. They walk in all 
the ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. None but such are proper 
members of the true church ; nor 
should any be admitted to any 
particular church without some 
appearance of these, at least. . 

2. Church fellowship is the com- 
munion that the members enjoy 
one with another. 

The end of church fellowship is^ 
1. The mamtenance and exhibi- 
tion of a system of sound princi- 
ples, 2d Tim. i, 13. 1st Tim. vi, 
3, 4. 1st Cor. viii, 5, 6. Heb. ii, 1. 
Eph. iv, 21. — 2. The support of 
the ordinances of gospel worship 
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in their purity and simplicity^! 
Deut. xii, 31, 32, Rom. xv, 6.^— 
3. The iiiipartial exercise of 
church goV^ertiment and disci- 
pline^ Heb. xii. 15. Gal. vi, 1. 
2d Tim; ii, 24, 26. Tit. iii. la 
1st Cor. V. James iii, 17.— 4. 
The {Promotion of holiness in all 
manner of conversation, PhiL i, 
27. Phil. «; 15, 16. 2d Pet. iu, 
11. Phil, iv, fi. 

The more particklat duties are^ 
\. Earnest study to keep peace 
and uni^, £ph. iv, 3. Phil, ii, 2^ 
3. Phil, iii, 15, 16.^2. Bearing 
of one another's burthens^ GaL 
vi, 1, 2.— 3. Earnest endeavouxs 
to prevent each other's stumblings 
1st Cor. X, 2, 3. Heb. x, 24, 27 i 
^om. xiv, 13. — 4. Steadfast coii- 
tinuance in the faith and worship 
of the gospel, Acts ii, 42.-5. 
Praying for and s}rmpathizing 
with each other, 1st Sam. xii, 23. 
£ph. vi, 18. 

The advantages are^ 1. Pecu- 
liar incitements to holiness, Ecd. 
iv, 11.— -2. There are some pro- 
mises applicable to none biit those 
who attend the ordinances of God, 
and hold comm&nion with the 
saints, Ps. xcii, 13. {s. xxv. 6. Ps. 
• cxxxii, la, 16. Ps. xxxvi, 8. Jer. 
xxxi, 12. — 3. Such are under the 
watchfiU eye and care of their 
Pastor, Heb. xiii, 7. — 4. Subject 
to the friendly reproof or kind ad- 
vice of the saints, 1st Cor. xii, 25. 
— 5. Their zeal and love are ani- 
mated by reciprocal conversation^ 
'Mai. iii; 16. Prov. xxyii, 17.-^ 
6. They may' restore each other 
"if they fall, Ecd. iv, 10. Gal. vi, 1. 
'•*«-7. More easily promote the 
cause, atad spread the gospel else- 
where. 
' Vol.. h U 



3. Church orcRrionets onf^ fe 
Reading of the scriptures, Nelvfaq 
3i Acts xvii) 11. VMi. viii,,3,*'4« 
Luke iv, 16.^—2. JlPreaciilng 9taA 
expounding, Ut 'btn. 1it^.2. 2(t 
Tim..ii, 24. Eph. l!^'8. Rom. x,, 
15. Hebi V, 4.—^. ff^ringt Iii 
Iv, 1. James ir 21. Ist^pSt* ii. 
2. Ist Tim^ iv, 13. — 4* Prayer, Pa. 
V, 1, 2; Ps. xcv,6. Ps. cxxi, 1. Ps. 
xxviii, 2. Acta xii^ 12. Acts i, 
14..i-^. Singing of psalms, Ps« 
xlvii, 1. to 6. CoL iii, 16; 1st Cor. 
xiv, 15. Eph. V, 19.-r6. Thanks* 
giving, Ps. 1, 14, Ps. c. James v^ 
13;— 7.. The Lord'a supper, 1st 
Cor. xi^ 23, &c« Acts xx, 7. 

Baptism is not properly a church 
oidfaiailcei since it ought to be ad- 
miniatered before a petson be ad- 
mitted into the ehurciu See Baf* 

TI8M. 

4; Church officers are those ap- 
pointed by Christ for preaching 
the word, and the superintendence 
of church . affiiirs : such are bi- 
shops and deacons, to which some 
add, elders. See thosb arti- 
cles. 

5i As to church order and dis-^ 
ctpline^ it may be observed, that 
every christiau society formed od 
the congregational plan b strictly 
independent of all othet religious 
societies. No other church, how- 
ever numerous or respectable ; n0 
person, or pei-sons, however emi- 
nent for authority, abilities, or in- 
fluence, have any right to assume 
arbitrary jurisdiction over such a 
sodety. They have but one masr 
ter, who is Christ; See Matt. 
xviii, IJ, 19. Even the officers 
which Christ has appointed in his 
church have no power to give hew 
laws to it; but only, in coiyunpr 

tion 
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ifcto, with ike o^r iattohtts df 
the ftocietjr, to eJtecute tkc c6in- 
itwids of Chf&u They, havie no 
domi&ion over any otan^s foHh^ 
Qoran^ coiftpablTe powet om^v the 
cohscienceft: o£ a^ji:*'. Ever^ par* 
ticular church has a right t^ 
jadge of :Ae fiki^<ft of those who 
offi^r thesnseli^ as members^ Acts 
ix, 26^ If they arc found to . be 
proper peraon^y^ tiasy mist thtn 
be atdmitted ; and this shonld at^ 
waystb^ feUowed with prayer, 
and wh^ a soleilin. exhortation 
tothe persons redbired*- If any 
member wsdk disorderly, andcon* 
tittue to do ftOy the ehurck 19 ^m 
pi0<<(pered lo.exelude inn^ lA Cor. 
Vy'r,2d Th«s«. itiy6. Rom^xvi, 
17, whidi shi:>uhi be doncf with 
Ae greatest tenderness ;: but if evi- 
dent sii^sr of repi^ntance should 
b6 discmnei%d, ««ch mustibe re- 
%^ivid d^itty GaL viy 1* This and 
other church busftie^isr genera% 
done on iotne day preceding the 
sabbath* 6ii which die* ordinance is 
administered. 

- Sib art. Excottkinacia'io^;; 
23ri dw(^n on th^ NaPoreofa G€(S^ 



professed the christian faith heinr 
slbout the year 150; ittd accord* 
ing to Usher, there was in the 
year 18^ d schodl of learnings 
to provide the British churches 
with proper teachers^ Popety^ 
however, wai established in Engv^ 
land by Austin die monk; an4 
the errolis of it we find every where 
prevalent, until Widcljfe was 
raised tip by Diving Providence 
to refute thea.^ T6e church of 
England remained in subjecUon t» 
die po^ untU the time of. H^iiy 
Vril. Henry,, ifideed, in eai^ 
life, and during th^ former paft of 
his feign^ was a bigotted papist i 
hebumt the fskmous. Tyndsd (who 
made one of the first and. be^t 
translatidnst of the Ncf^-Te^ta^ 
ment);: aod wrote in defence pf 
die seven sacrainent»agai]:in(tl.«uf- 
ther, for whkh the pope gave .liin^ 
the title of " The Defender of th? 
Faith." But, falling out widi the 
pope about his marriage, He too]| 
the government of ecdesiastical 
affairs into his own hand; smd^ 
having reformed many tdbuses, en*- 
tided himself supreme head of thft 



^el Chiircli and its ^SwernmentA diurch^ See Rkfcm^A'Ciqnw 



Ji^atti^s ^i^onai FoUndtOim t)f « 
Cfirtiiktn Ghitrch ; Titrnet^s fiom^ 
f&nStm df Soc. HtL; Faiveet^s 
tionsttiic^trfi and Order of a Gospel^ 
tfHwch ;. Wtktts's fVorks, ser. 53^ 
vol; i. •' 

GHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Is'the church established by biw in 
"fltis ^Jhgdom*. 

] #heti afnd by ^hom chrisftianity 
ifes .^rst' Jntif educed into Britain 
"cimtibt perhaps be tJx^cUy ascer- 
tained. •Ettsebiusyindeed, positive- 
iVdefeHij'es thnt it was by the apos- 
ties and their disciples. It is al- 
90. said that nuiribers of persons 



The doctrines of tlie church of 
Eng^and^ which at^ contaiped is 
the thirty-niae aurtidles,. at^ ^^r- 
taifdy €ailviniBtiealf dKAigh th«» 
has been denied by sbmc modem 
widters, especially by Dr.. KipliBgi 
in a tract entitled ^^ The Articlea 
of the Church of England proved 
not to be Calvittistic.'^ These ar^ 
titles were founded, i&r the most 
part, iipon a body of airticles conji^ 
piled and published in the r^gn 
of Edward VI. They, wei:e,.fiyst 
passed in the . convocatioii, and 
confirmed by royal authority in 
1562. They were afterwards ra- 
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'•fiEed anew in the year 1571, and 
^gain by Cbarfes l. The law re- 
•quires a subscription to tliese ar- 
ticles of ail persons who arc ad- 
«iitt^ into holy orders, tn Ae 
course of the last century disputes 
arose among the clergy respecting 

' ike propriety of subscribing to 
any human formulary of religious 
•sentiments. An application for 
4ts removal was made to pariia- 
ment, in \77^ by the petitioning 
dergy; and received the most 
public discussion in the house of 
trommpns, buj: rejected hi the 
lipase of lords* 

The government of the dum'c'h 
of England is episcopd. The 

- 'king is the supreme head* There 
'are t^o archbishops, and twcnty- 
Ibur^ bishops. The benefices of 
the bishops were converted by 
William tlie Conqueror into 4:em- 
poral baronies ; so that every pre- 

' late has a seat and a vote in die 
iiouse of peers. Di*. Hoadley, 
•however in a sernion preached 
*6m this text — •** My kingdom b 
tiot of tiils World,'? insisted tJiat 
the clergy had no pretensions to 
tettopond juriijdictiohs ; which gave 
rise to various publications, tertn- 
:^, by wiy of ttainentcei'^the Ban- 
gorian€6ntr9Versy,'because Hpad- 
ley was then bishop of Bangor. 
'Dr» Wake, archbishop of Canter- 
Imry, formed a ptp)^tt *©f peate 
and udion between the English 
anjd ^ GalKc&n' chut'ches, foimdcd 
tipon Als cottcRtioii, -dttit each pf 
tfce two'communities should retain 
•Ifhe greatest part 6f their respecjtive 
arid peculiiitr dottrines ; jbut this 
prbject cattte to nodiinjg. In tiic 
Church of En|f[an.d 'tiierc iare 



deans, ^^hjleaconsi rectory, vi* 
-" — &c. ; io'r 'an account of 



cars 



which, see the respective artidtt. 

The dhurch o( Jvngland hi^ a 
public form read, caBed a Liturgy* 
It was comppsed in 1547, and 'has 
undergone several aicorations, the 
last of w^ich was in 166 1^ Since 
diat time, several attempts ^havt 
been made to amend tiie liturgy, 
articles, and some otiier things 
relating to'ihe intemd ^vertf- 
ment, bqtwithoot efiect. ' TTlere 
are mai^ excellencies in the Ktur- 
gyi and, in the opinion ' of the 
most impartial Orcrtius.^who was 
no mexnber of this church), *^ it 
x:omes so mear the primitive pat- 
tern, that none of the fefbrmied 
diurches can compare with it»^' 
See LiTURer. ' 

The greatest part of die i^a* 
bitants of England zre frofcsstd^ 
members of this churth ; but, per- 
haps, Very few either' of her. mi- 
nisters or members stk'i<;tiy adtiere 
to the artides in their ttut sex»<u 
Those who are cafletl methodistic 
or evangelical jpreachi^rs in tjic 
establishment iu*e ^lowecl to come 
tVc Nearest 

See Mr: OvertoT^fTrue'Church- 
men; Bishop ^eivelfs '^pfykj^ftu- 
the Chtjtrch vf England; ^cker$ 
ditto; Hooiet^s^ lEcplesiasticai Pb^ 
iity ; Pearson on the Creed; Burnet 
oH the thirty-nine Articles; Bishop 
Pr£tttfmarvs i,lemenpbfTfiei^logyf 
zrid Mrs. If. Moort^s Hints oft 
Jbrmingthf Cfyaractet of d young 
PrfncesSyVQl. ii, ch. 57. ' On tite 
suWect of theMjrst introduction 6f 
chmtiapity into Britain, see the 
1st vol. of Henry* s' History of 
Xireat Britaixu ' 
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, CHURCH GALLICAN, de- 
notes the ci-devant church of 
France under the government of 
Its respective bishops and pastors. 
This church always enjoyed cer- 
jta^n franchises and immunities, 
.pot as gyaiits from, popes, but as 
derived to her from, her first origi- 
nal, and -which she took cj^re ne- 
' ver to relinquish. , These liberties 
.^epended upon two n\axims ; the 
first^ that the pope had no right to 
.p^dcr anything in which the 
.temporalities and civjl rights of 
the kingdom were concerned; the 
. ^eeond, that, notwithstanding th^ 
tiope^s supremacy wa| admitted 
lii 'cases purely, spiritual, yet in 
Frapce h^^ power was limited by 
the decrees of ancient councils re- 
ceived in that realm, . 

In the. established churcTi the 
|ansenists were very numerous. 
The bishoprics andprebends were 
^tireiy in the gift of the king ; 
apcl no other catholic state, except 
Italy, had so numerous a .clergjy 
.Jas/France. There were in this 
iingdpn^ eighteen archbishops, one 
hundred and eleven bishopa^ one 
JlU^dred aijd sixty-six thousand 
ple^gymeQ, . and three thousand 
ibur. hundred convents, ^ contain- 
ing two thousand persons devoted 
fp a monastjc life. 

3ince the repeal of the edict of 
Nahtz, the Protestants have suf- 
fered much ffom persecution. A 
^olemn law, which did much 
fionourto JL.ewis XVI, late king 
pf J^rance, gave to his non-Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, as they 
V^ere callecl, all t^he civil advan- 
tages and privileges of their Ro- 
man Catholic brethren. 

T|.lie above statement was made 



previously to the French revolu;* 
tion : great alterations have takev 
place sfnce that period. And k 
may be interesting to thos^ who 
have not the means of fuller in- 
formation, to give a sketch of the 
causes which gav€ rise to those 
important events. 

It has been asserted, that about 
Jhe middle of the last century a 
conspiracy was formed to over* 
throw Christianity, without distinc- 
tion of worship, whether Protest? 
ant or Catholip. Voltaire ; D^. 
Alembert; Frederic II, king qf 
Prussia ; and Diderot, were at the 
head of this conspiracy. Nur 
merous other adepts and seconda- 
ry agents were induced to join 
them. These pretended philoso^ 
phers used every arti^e that im- 
piety could invent, by union and 
secret correspondence, to aUack, to 
debase, and annihilate Christianity* 
They not pidy acted in concert, 
sparing no political or impiousi 
art tq effect t^e de;s^uction oJf the 
christian relig^<5>n,, but thpy were 
the instigators andi conductors of 
those secondary agents whom they 
.h^ ;seducedi; and p]ursued their 
jJan with aljl the ar^pur and con- 
stancy which denotes, the mosit fi- 
nished conspirators. 
. The. French clergj' amqiinted 
to one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, the higher orders of whom 
enjoyed innnense reyeoues; but 
the cures^ or great body of acting 
clergy, seIdx)mpossessedn|iorethan 
twenty-eight pounds^terlinga^jesm 
and their vicars about half the 
sum. The clergy as a body, inde- 
pendent of their titles, possessed, 
a revenue arising from their pro- 
perty in land, amounting to five; 
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millions sterling annually ; at the 
jNune time they were exempt from 
taxation. Before the levelling sys- 
tem had taken .place, the clergy 
signified to the commons the in- 
structions of their constituents, to 
contribute to the exigencies of 
the state in equal proportion with 
the other citizens. Not content- 
ed with this otfer, the tithes and 
revenues of the clergy were taken 
away ; in. lieu of which, it was 
proposed to grant a certain stipend 
to the different ministers, of -reli- 
gion, to be payable by the nation. 
The possessions of the church were 
then considered as national pro- 
perty by a decree of the consti- 
tuent assembly. The religious 
orders, viz. the conimunities of 
monks and nuns, possessed, im- 
mense landed estates ; and, after 
having abolished the orders, the 
assembly seized the estates for the 
use of the nation j the gates of 
the cloisters were now; thrown 
open. ^ The next step of the as- 
sen>bly was to establish what is 
called the civil constitution of. the 
derg^' This, the Roman Ca^o- 
lics. assert, was Jn direct opposi- 
tioii\ta their religion. But though 
opposed with energetic eloquence, 
the decree passed, and was soon 
aftQr followed by another, qblig- 
ingjhe. clergy to swear to. main- 
tain their civil consti,tution. Every 
artifice which cunning, and every 
;nenace which cruelty popld in- 
vent^ were used to ;induce^.th^m to 
take the oath; /great numbers, 
however, refused. One hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops and arch- 
bishops, sixty-eight curates or vi- 
cars, were on this account driven 
froin their sees and parishes. Three 



hundred of the priests were mas- 
sacred, in one day in one city. 
All' the other pastors who adhered 
to their religion were either sa- 
crificed, or banished from their 
country, seeking through a thou- 
sand dangers a refuge among fo^ 
reign nations. A perusal of the 
horrid massacres of the priests who 
refused to take the oaths, and the 
various forms of persecution em- 
ployed by those who were attached 
to the Catholic religion, must 
deeply wound the feelings of hu- 
mani^A . Those readers who arc 
desirous . of farther information, 
are referred to Abbe BarruePs 
History of the Clergy. 

Some think that there was an- 
other cause of the revolution, aqd 
which may be traced as far back 
at least as the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz in the seventeenth 
century, when the great body of 
French Protestants, who were men 
of principle, were either murder- 
ed or banished, and the rest in a 
manner silepced. The effect of 
this sanguinary measure (say they) 
must needs be the general preva- 
lence of infidelity. Let the ra- 
ligious part of any nation be ba- 
nished, and a general spread of 
irreligion must necessarily follow: 
such were the effects in France. 
Through the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century infidelity has been 
the fashion, and that not only 
among the princes and noblesse, 
but even among the greater part 
of the bishops and clergy. And 
as they had united their influence 
in banishing true religion, and 
cherishing the monster which suc- 
ceeded it, so have they been united 
in sustjuning the calamitous effects 
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-which that tnonster has produced. 
However unprincipled and cruel 
3the JFrench revolutionists l>ave; 
teen, and however mi^ch the suf- 
Iterers^ as fellow creatures, are 
Entitled to our pity j yet, consider- 
ing the event ^s the just retjrlbu- 
tipn of God, w^ are constrained 
to say, ** l^hpu art righteoif^, oh ! 
Lord, who art, and wast, apd shall 
he, because thou hast judged thus ; 
for they have shed ti^e blood pf 
paints and prophets, and thpu hast 

given them l^lood to drink j for 
ley are worthy." 
The Catholic rejig^on is npyr 
>gain e^ablished, but with a tole- 
ration of the Prptestapts, under 
some restrictionSii— JSee the Qin- 
Cordat^ or religious establishment; 
pf Ijhe JFrench Republic, ri^tiRed 
Sept;ember 1 0th, 1801. 

CtfiyRCHGRfiEKprE AST- 
ERN, cpniprehends tjie churches 
of all the countries anci.ently sub- 
ject to the Qreek or Eastern e4;n- 
pire, and through which their l?in- 
.gu^ge was cicnitA ; that is, all the 
Bpace extended from Greece to 
Mesopotamia arid .Persia, and 
thence intp Egypt. This church 
hasb^en divided. from the Rpmap 
^v^r since the tinie of t^e fcm- 
peror Phocas* See article .Gjieek 

CHURCHHIGH. See Hwjh 

CHURCH OF IRELAND is 

the same ^s the cKurch of )Englan4> 
and IS governed by four arch- 
bishops and eighteen bishops. 

CHURCH LA^TIN or WEST- 
ERN, comprehends all the church- 
es of Italy, Portugal, Spain,. Africa, 
the north, and all other countries 
whither the Romans carried their 
language. Great Britain, fart of 



the Netherlands, of Germany, ^nd 
of t|ie north of Europp, have been 
separated frpm it ahQQ^t ever since 
the reformation. 

CHORCH reformed, com- 
prehends the whole Protestant 
churches in Eurqpe and America, 
ivhether Lutheran, Calv^nistic, Iii^ 
dependent, ^^Ciaket, Baptist, or of 
any other de^notninatioh wh.o d^ms- 
seot from the chiurcji of Rome. 

CHURCH ROMAN CA- 
THOX.IC, claims the ti^c of be- 
ing the mother churdh, jmd \% tm- 
doubtedly the i](ipst ahc^ent of sdl 
the established pnurches in Chri,9- 
tendpni, if antiquity J>je held as' a 
proof of primitive purity. Sep 

CHjLTReW OF5COTLA!?D, 

estal^lished by the law ^li that king- 
do^,1^ presbyteriah, wjiich has ex- 
isted (with some interruptions dur- 
ing t^e reign of v^ SteVa^) ever 
sihce the tiptie oJFJohn Kixoi, when 
the voice of the pcojrfe prevail^ 
against the influence of pe crown 
In Jj^ing it pstabKshed. I^s dod- 
tri^es'are Cafviiiisliic, ' S^e ^r^cle 
Ppe^VyterI/^ns. ' 

CHUttCpWARDENS, offi- 
cers ^pse^i yearty', eitft?r by the 
consent pf the ministjer, pr'of the 
parishioners, or of both. Th^ir bp- 
sij;i^ss is ,tp lopk to the churjci6, 
chufch-yard, and to observe the 
behaviour of the paiishidnei^ ; to 
levei a shilling lorfeitjtire pn dl 
sue^ as do n6t go lip church xm 
Sundays, a^d to i:eep persons or- 
derly In cliurch-time, &c. 

CfltJRCItYARD, apiece pf 
groupd adjoining to the chprch, 
set apart for the interment of the 
dead. In the church of Rome 
church-yards are consecrated v/ith 
gi-eat solemnity:. If a chuixh-yard 
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•wjkicik has hftn thus conBeetated 
diiaU afterwards be polluted by 
any indecent action, or profaned 
by < the burial of an infidel, , an 
kieretic, sm excommunicated or 
unbsq^ti^ed person, it must be re- 
efincikd; and the ceremony of the 
ireconciliation is performed with 
^e same solemnity as that of the 
consecration! See Coksecju* 

TION* 

CIRGONeELLIONES,d8pe. 
cies of fmatics ; so called because 
they were continually rambling 
xound the IttHises in the country* 
They took their rise among the 
Donatistfi, in the reign of the cm* 
fieroir Gonstantine.^ It is incredible 
what ravai^s and cruelties they 
committed in Africa, through a 
long series of years. They were 
91i(eralle salvage peasants, who 
tmdferstMd onl^ the Punic Ian* 
g^age«. Imoxicftted with a bar- 
barous zeal, tbey renounced agri* 
culture, professed continoaice, and 
testtmed the titte ot ^ Vindica- 
tors-of Judtict, and protectors of 
the oppressed.'' To accomplish 
their missioil, they enfranchized 
;daved^ scoured the roads, forced 
masters-Ik) alight from their cha- 
ridts^and nm befome their slaves, 
whom they dbli|^d to mount in 
their place ^ and discharged debt- 
ors, kiUing the creditors if they 
isefiised tti^ cancel tbev bonds. 
But. the chief objects of their 
enieky were the Catholics, and 
especial^ those who had renounc- 
ed Donatistti. At first they used 
aorawords, because. God had for- 
bidden the use of one to Peter : 
but they weit armed with clubs,! 
which Aejr called the clubs , ojf 
Israel^ and which they handled 



Eh such a manner as to break U 
man^s boheb without tihihg hifa 
immediately, so that he languished 
a loft'g time, and then died. When 
tliey took away a man^s life at 
once, they looked upon it as a 
favour* They became less scru- 
pulous afterwards, and made use 
of all sorts of aritis. Their shout 
was. Praise be to bod. Th6^e 
words in their mouths were the 
signal of slaughter, m6r6 ter«^ 
rible than the roaring of a lion. 
They had invented an unheard-of 
punishment, which was to cover 
with lime^ diluted with vin^gar^ 
the fcyes of those unhappy wretch- 
es whom they had crushed with 
blows and . covered with wounds, 
and to abandon them in that con- 
dition. Never was a stronger 
proof what horrors superstition 
^an begiet in minds destitute o^ 
jcnowledge and humanity. These 
brutes, wko had made a vow of 
chastity, gave themselves up to 
wine, and all sorts of impurities ; 
running about with women and 
young girls, as drunk as them- 
selves, whom they called sacred 
virgins^ and who often carried 
proofs of their incontinence. Their 
chief took the name of chief of 
the saints. After having glut-: 
ted themselves with bloody they 
turned their rage upon themselves^ 
and sought death with the same 
fury with which they gave it to 
others. Some scrambled up to 
the tops of rocks, and cast them- 
selves down headlong in multi-. 
tudes; others burned themselves, 
or threw, thcmaclvcs into the sea.^ 
Those who proposed to acquire 
the title of martyrs published it 
long before; upon which they 
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were feasted , and fattened like 
oxen for the slaughter ; after these 
preparations they sat out to be 
destroyed. Sometimes they gave 
money to those whom they met, 
and threatened to murder them 
if they d?d not make them mar- 
tyrs. Theodorat gives an account 
of a stout young man, who, meet- 
ing with a troop of these fanatics, 
consented to kill them, provided 
he might bind them first; and hav- 
ing by this means put it out of 
their power to defend themselves, 
whipped them as long 'as he was 
able, and then left them tied in 
that manner. Their bishops pre- 
tended to blame them, but in rea- 
lity made use of them to intimi- 
date such as might be tempted to 
forsake their Sect ; they even ho- 
noured them as saints. They were 
not, however, able to govern those 
furious monsters ; and more than 
once found themselves under a 
necessity of abandoning them, and 
even of imploring the assistance of 
the secular power against them. 
The counts Ursacius and Tau- 
rinus were employed to quell 
them : they destroyed a great 
number of them, of whom the 
J)onatist6 made as many martyrs. 
Ursacius, who was a Catholic, 
and a religious man, having lost 
his life in an engagement with the 
barbarians, the Donatists drd not 
fail to triumph in his death, as an 
effect of the vengeance of heaven. 
Africa was the theatre of these 
bloody scenes during a great a part 
of Constantine's life. 

CISTERTIANS, a religious 
order founded by St. Robert, a Be- 
nedictine, in the eleventh centurjV 
They became' so powerful, that 



they governed almost all Evaropt 
bpth in spirituals and temporals. 
Cardinal de Vitri, describing theii' 
observances, says, they neither 
wore skins nor shirts, nor ever 
ate flesh; except in sickness; and 
abstained from fish, eggs, milk, 
and cheese : they lay upon straw 
beds in tunics and cowls ; they 
rose at midnight to prayers ; they 
spent the day in labour, readings 
and prayer; and in all dieir extr* 
cises observed a continual silence. 

CLEMENCY denoted much 
the same as mercy. It is most ge» 
nerally used in speaking of the 
forgiveness exercised by princes. 
It is the result, indeed, of a dis^ 
position which ought to be cultivat- 
ed by all ranks, though its effects 
cannot be equally conspicuous* 

Clemency is not only the privi- 
lege, the honour, and the duty of 
a prince, but it ial also his secu- 
rity, and better than all his garri« 
sons, forts, and guards, to pre- 
serve himself and his dominions in 
safety. That prince is truly royal 
who masters himself, lodks upon 
all injuries as below him, and go- 
verns by equity and reason, not 
by passion or caprice. David, 
king of Israel, appears in no in- 
stance greater or more amiable 
than in sparing the life of his per- 
secutor Saul when it was in his 
power, ' 

CLERGY(fromdie Greckword 
jiX^j^of, heritage), in the general 
sense of the word, as used by us, 
signifies the body of ecclesiastics 
of the christian church, in contra- 
diction to the laity; ,but strict* 
ly speaking, and according ' t6 
scripture, it means the church;*^ 
^^ When Joshua," a^one observc«y 
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" divided the Holy Land by lot 
among the Israelites, it pleased 
God to provide for a thirteenth 
part of them, called Levites, by 
assigning them a personal estate 
equivalent to that provision made 
by real estate which was allotted 
to each of the other twelve parts. 
In conformity to the style of the 
transaction, the Levites were call- 
ed God's lot^ inheritance^ orderly. 
This style, however, is not always 
used by the Old Testament writers. 
Sometimes they call all the nation 
God's lot^ Deut. xxxii, 9. Ps. 
Ixxviii, 71.Ps.xxviii, 9,&c. The 
New Testament writers adopt this 
term, and apply it to the whole 
christian church, 1st Pet. v, 3. 
Thus it is the church distinguished 
from the world, and not one part 
of the church as distinguished 
from another part." The word 
clergy, however, among us, al- 
ways refers to ecclesiastics. 

The clergy originally consisted 
of bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
but in the third century many in- 
ferior orders were appointed ; such 
as sub-deacons, acoluthists, read- 
ers, &c. The clergy of the church 
of Rome are divided into regular 
and secular. The regular consists 
of those monks or religious who 
have taken upon them holy orders 
of the priesthood in their respec- 
tive monasteries. ' The secular 
clergy are those who are not of 
any religious order, and have the 
care and direction of parishes. 
The Protestant clergy are all se- 
cular. For archbishops, bishops, 
deans, &c. Sec, see those arti- 
cles. 

The clergy have large privileges 
allowed them by our municipal 
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laws, and had formerly much 
greater, which were abridged at 
die reformation, on account of 
the ill use which the popish clergy' 
had endeavoured to make of them ; 
for the laws having exempted 
them from almost every personal 
duty, they attempted a total ex- 
emption from every secular tie* 
The personal exemptions, indeed, 
for the most part, continue. A 
clergyman cannot be compelled 
to serve on a jury, nor to appear 
at a court leet, which almost ' 
every other person is obliged to 
do ; but if a layman be summoned 
on a jury, and before the 'trial 
takes orders, he shall notwith- 
standing appear, and be sworn. 
Neither can he be chosen to any 
temporal office ; as bailiiF, reeve, 
constable, or the like, in regard pf 
his o\vn continual attendance on 
the sacred function. During his 
attendance on divine service, he is 
privileged from arrests \k civil 
suits% In cases of felony also, a 
clerk in orders shall have the be- 
nefit of clergy without being brand- 
ed in the hand, and may likewise 
have it more than once ; in both 
which cases he is distinguished 
from a layman. 

Benefit of Clergy was a privilege 
whereby a clergyman claimed 
to be delivered to his ordinary ^ 
to purge himself of felony, and 
which, anciendy was allowed only 
to those who were in orders ; but, 
by the statute of 18th Eliz., every 
man to whom the benefit of clergy 
is granted, though not in orders, 
is put to read at the bar, after he 
is found guilty, and convicted of 
felony, and so burnt in the hand ; 
and set free for the first time, if 
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Ae prdinvy or deputy standing 
by do say, Legit ut dericus ; 
otherwise he snail suiFer death. 
As the clergy have their privi- 
leges, so they have also their dis- 
abilities, on account of their 
spiritual avocations. Clergymen 
are incapable of sitting in the 
house of commons ; and by sta- 
tute 21 Henry VIII, c. 13, are 
not in general allowed to take 
any lands or tenements to farm, 
upon pain of 10/. per month, and 
total avoidance of the lease ; nor 
upon like pain to keep any tap- 
house or brewhouse ; nor engage 
in any trade, nor sell any mer- 
chandise, undjBT forfeiture of the 
treble value; which prohibition 
is consonant to the canon law. 

The number of clergy in Eng- 
land and Wales amount, accord- 
ing to the best calculation, to 
at^ut 18,000. The revenues of 
the clergy were formerly con- 
siderable, but since the reforma- 
tion they are comparatively small, 
at least those of the inferior cler- 
gy. See the Bishop of Landaff'^s 
Valuation of the Church and Uni- 
versity Revenues; or. Cove on the 
JRevefiues of the Church, 1797, 2d 
edition ; Burnetts Hist, of his own 
. Times, conclusion. See article 
Minister. 

CLERK : 1. A word originally 
used to denote a learned man, or 
man of letters; but now is the 
common appellation by which cler- 
gymen distmguish themselves in 
signing any deed or instrument. — 
2. Also the person who reads the 
responses of the congregation in 
the cliurch, or gives out the hynins 
at a meeting. 

COCCEIANS, a denomination 



which arose* in the seventeenth 
century; so called from John 
Cocceius, professor of divinity 
in the university of Leyden. He 
represented the whole history of 
the Old Testament as a mirror, 
which held forth an accurate 
view of the transactions and events 
that were to happen in the 
chun:h under the dispensation of 
the New Testament and unto the 
end of the world. He maintain- 
ed that by far the greatest part 
of the ancient prophecies foretold 
Christ's ministry and mediation, 
and the rise, progress, and revolu- 
tions of the church, not only un- 
der the figure of persons and 
transactions, but in a literal man- 
ner, and by the very sense of the 
words used in these predictions;; 
and laid it down as a fundamental 
rule of interpretation, diat the 
words and phrases of scripture 
are to be understood in every 
sense of which they are suscepti- 
ble, or, in other words, that they 
signify in effect every thing that 
they can possibly signify. 

Cocceius also taught, that the 
covenant made between God and 
the Jewish nation, by the ministry 
of Moses, was of the same nature 
as the new covenant, obtained by 
the mediation of Jesus Christ. In 
consequence of this general prin- 
ciple, he maintained that the ten 
commandments were promulgated 
by Moses, not as a rule of obe- 
dience, but as a representation of 
the covenant of grace — ^that when 
the Jews had provoked the Deity 
by their various transgressions , 
particularly by the worship of the 
golden calf, the severe and ser\'ile 
yoke of the ceremonial law wa^ 
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added to the decalogue, as a pu- 
nishment inflicted on them by the 
Supreme Being in his righteous 
displeasure — ^that this yoke, which 
was painful in itself, became 
doubly so on account of its ty- 
pical' signification ; since it ad- 
monished the Israelites from day 
to day of tho imperfection and 
uncertainty of their state, filled 
them with anxiety, and was a 
perpetual proof that they had 
merited the righteous displeasure 
of God, and could not expect 
before the coming of the Messiah 
the entire remission of their ini- 
quities — ^that indeed good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, were immediately after death 
made partakers of everlasting glo- 
ry ; but that they were nevertheless, 
during the whole course of their 
lives, far removed from that firm 
hope and assurance of salvation, 
which rejoicies the faithful under 
die dispensation of the gospel — ■ 
and that their anxiety flowed 
naturally from this consideration, 
that their sins, thpugh they remain 
unpunished, were not pardoned ; 
because Christ had not as yet oft 
fered himself up a sacrifice to the 
Father, to make an entire atone- 
ment for them* 

CCENOBITE, one who lives 
in a convent, or in community, 
under a certain rule ; in oppo- 
sition to a hermit, who lives in 
solitude. Cassian makes this dif- 
ference between a convent and 
a monastery, that the latter may 
be applied to the residence of a 
single religious or recluse ; where^i- 
as tfie convent implies ccenobites, 
or numbers of religious living in 
common. Fleury spoaks of three 



kinds of monks in Egypt ; anor- 
choretSy \yho live in solitude ; car- 
nobiteSy who continue to live in 
community ; and sarabaitea^ who 
are. a kind of n\onks-errant, that 
stroll from place to place. He re- 
fers the institution of coenobites 
to the time of the apostles, and 
makes it a kind of imitation o% 
the- ordinary lives of the faithful 
at Jerusalem ; though St. Pacho- 
mius is ordinarily owned to be 
the institutor of the coenobite life, 
as being the first who gave a rule 
to any community* , 

COLLECT, a short prayer. 
In the liturgy of the church of 
England, and the mass of the Ro- 
manists, it denotes a prayer ac- 
commodated ' to any particular 
day, occasion, or the like. In 
general, all the prayers in each 
office are called collects, either 
because the priest speaks in the 
name of the whole assembly, 
whose sentiments and desires be 
sums up by the word " Orejnus,'* 
" Let us pray,'* or because ^ose 
prayers are offered when the peo- 
ple are assembled together. The 
popes Gelasius and Gregory are 
said to have been tlie first who 
established collects. Dr. De- 
speiice, of Paris, wrote a treatise 
on collects^ their origin, antiqui- 
ty, &c. ^ 

COLLEGIANS, or Collegi- 
ANT6, a sect formed among the 
Arminians and Anabaptists in 
Holland, about ihe beginning of 
the seventeenth centurj^: sq call- 
ed because of their colleges or 
meetings twice every week, where 
every one, females excepted, h^s 
the same liberty of expounding 
the scripture, praying, &c. They 
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are said to be all either Arians 
or Socinians: they never com*- 
municate in the college, but meet 
twice a year, from all parts of 
Holland, at Rhinsbergh (whence 
they are al^o called Rhinsberghers)^ 
a village two miles from Leyden, 
where they communicate together ; 
admitting every one that presents 
himself, professing his faith in 
the divinity of the holy scriptures, 
and resolution to live suitably to 
their precepts and doctrines, with-- 
out regard to his sect or opinion. 
They have no particular minis- 
ters, but each officiates as he 
i« disposed. They baptize by im- 
mersion. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
wais such as was built at a conve- 
nient distance from the cathedral 
church, wherein a number of 
presbyters were setded, and lived 
together in one congregation. Such 
churches have no bishop's see, yet 
have the ancient retinue of the 
bishops^ the caDons, and prebends* 
Such are Westminster, Rippon, 
Windsor, &c., governed by deans 
asd ch^i>tef s. 

COLLUTHIANS,asect which 
rose about the beginning of the 
fourth century> on occasion of 
the indulgence shewn to Arivift by 
Alexander, patriarch of Alex- 
andria. Several people were of- 
fended at so much condescension, 
and among the rest Colluthus, a 
jwiest of the*same city; who took 
occasion from hence tq hold sepa- 
rate asseimblies, and by degrees 
proceeded to the ordination of 
priests, as if he had been a bishop ; 
declaring that there was a neces- 
sity for this authority, in order to 
oppose Arius. He was coit<Jemn- 



ed by a council held at Alex- 
andria, by Arius^ in the year 330. 

COLLYRIDIANS, a sect of 
the fourth century ; so denominat- 
ed from a little cake, called by the 
Greeks colly ridia^ which they of- 
fered to the Virgin Mary. 'This 
sect, it seems, consisted chiefly of 
Arabian women, who, out of an/ 
extravagant veneration for the 
Virgin, met on a certain day in 
the year to celebrate a solemn 
feast, and to render divine ho- 
nours to Mary as to a goddess,^ 
eating the cake, which they of- 
fered in her name. 

COMMENTARY, an exposi. 
tion ; book of annotations or re- 
marks . There are some people so 
wise in their own conceit, and think 
human helf^s of so little worth, that 
they despise commentaries on the 
scriptures altogether; but every 
student or preacher whose business 
is to explain the sacred oracles, to 
make known the mind of God to 
others, to settle cases of consci- 
ence, to oppose the sophistry of 
sceptics, and to confound theargu- 
ments of iniidels^ would do well 
to avail himself of the most judi- 
cious, clear, copious, critical, and 
soupd commentaries on the Bible. 
Nor can I suppose tliat commenta- 
ries can be useless to the common 
people ; for though a f^pirit of seri- 
ous enquiry, with ft little good 
sense, will go a great way in under- 
standing the Bible, yet as the lan- 
guage is often figurative, as allu- 
sions are made to ancient customs, 
and some parts require more inves- 
tigation than many common chris- 
tians have time for, a plain exposi- 
tion certainly mustbe useful. JEx- 
positions of the Bible^ however. 
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may be made a bad use of. He 
who takes the ipse dixit oi a com-] 
mentator, without ever examin- 
ing wheAer the meaning given 
comport with the text ; he who J 
gives himself no trouble to inves- 1 
tigate tlie scripture for himself, 
but takes occasion to be indolent 
because others have laboured for 
him, surely does wrong. Nor 
can it be said that those preachers 
use them properly, who, in mak- 
ing their sermons, form dieir plans 
from the commentator before they 
have thought upon the text. Per- 
haps the best way is to follow our 
own talents ; first by prayer, study, 
and attention to form our scheme, 
and then to examine the opinions 
of others concerning it. We wiU 
hei-e present the reader with a view 
of some of those commentaries 
which are the most generally ap- 
proved. And, 1. in my opinion, 
Henry takes the lead for com- 
mon utility. The sprightly notes, 
the just inferences, the original 
thoughts, and the warm applica- 
tions to the conscience, make this 
work justly admired. It is true 
that there are some expressions 
which do not agree with the evan- 
gelic system ; but as the late Mr. 
Hyland observes, " 'tis impossi- 
ble for a person of piety and taste 
to read him without wishing to be 
shut out from all the world to read 
him through without one momenfs 
interruption.^'^ Mr* Henry did not 
live to complete this work. He 
went as far as the end of Acts. 
Romans was done by Dr. Evans ; 
the 1st Corinthians, Sam. Brown; 
2d Corinthians, Dr. Mayo ; Gala- 
tians, Mr. Bayes ; Ephesians, Mr. 
Boswell; Philippians, Mr. Harris; 



Colossians, Mr. Harris ; 1st and 
2d Thessalonians, Mr. Mayo ; 1st 
and 2d Timothy, Mr. Atkinson ; - 
Titus, Jer. Smith ; Philemon, Mr. 
Mottershead; Hebrews, Mr.Tong; 
James, Mr. Wright; 1st Peter, 
Mr. Hill; 2d Peter,, Mr. Morril ; 
1st, 2d, and 3d John, Mr. Rey- 
nolds ; Jude, Mr. Billingsley; and 
Revelations "by Mr. Tong. 

2. Pooli Synopsis Criticorum, 
5 folio volumes. This is a valuable 
work, and ought to be in the pos- 
session of every student : it is much 
esteemed abroad, three editions of 
it having been published on the 
continent. 

3. Poole's Annotations, a rich 
and useful work. These were 
printed at London in 1685, in two 
volumes, foKo. Poole did not 
complete this work himself. Mr. 
Jackson, of Moulsey, is the au- 
thor of the annotations on the. 
59th and 60th 6hap. of Isaiah. 
Dr. Collings drew up the notes on 
the rest of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Lamentations, as also those on the 
four Evangelists, the two epistles 
to the Corinthians, and that to 
the Galatians. Those to Tiniothy, 
Titus, Philemon, and the Revela- 
tions, Ezekiel, and the Minor 
Prophets, were done by Mr. 
Hurst. Daniel by Mr. Cooper ; 
the Acts by Mr. Vinke ; the 
epistle to the Romans by Mr, 
Mayo ; the Ephesians, Mr. Veale ; 
the Philippians and Colossians, 
Mr. Adams ; the Hebrews, Mr. 
Obadiah Hughes; the epistle of 
St. James, the two of St. Peter, 
and that of Jude, by Mr. Veale ; 
the three epistles of St. John by 
Mr. Howe. 

4. Dr. Gill's, in 9 vol. folio, is 
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an immense work ; and though it 
contain a good deal of repetition 
and extraneous matter, there is 
certainly a vast fund of informa- 
tion together with evangelical sen- 
timent. 

' 5. Brown's Self-interpreting Bi- 
ble is an adiAirable book, either for 
ministers or families. Its chief 
excellencies are the marginal re- 
ferences, which are exceedingly 
useful to preachiers ; and the close, 
plain, and practical improvement 
to each chapter. 

6. Scott's Exposition abounds 
with practical remarks. The im- 
provements are a kind of sermons, 
and will be found very useful for 
families. 

On the New Testament. 

1. Burkitt contains many in- 
genious observations, fine turns, 
natural plans, and pungent ad- 
dresses to the conscience. . There 
are some legal expressioils, how- 
ever, that grate upon the ear of the 
evangelical christian. 

2. Guyse's Paraphrase is de- 
servedly held in high estimation 
for sound doctrine, fair explica- 
tion* and just sentiment. 

3. Doddridge's Family Expo- 
sitor. The criticisms in this work 
render it valuable; and if some 
of them be dry, it must be owned 
that the doctor laboured to come 
as near as possible to the true sense 
of the text. 

4. Bezae Annotationes, in qui- 
bus ratio interpretationis redditur ; 
accessit etiam J. Camerarii in no- 
vum f(edus commentarius, fol. 
Cantab. 1642, contains, besides 
the old Latin version, Beza's own 
version; and in the side margin 



is g^ven a summary of the pas. 
sage, and in the argumentative 
parts the connexion. 

5. Wolfii Curse Philoldgicae, & 
Criticae, in Omnes Libros, Nov. 
Test. 5 vol. 4to. 1739, Hamb. 
Basil, 1741. This is in a great 
measure a compilation after the 
manner of. Poole's Synopsis, but 
interspersed with his own critical 
animadversions. 

6. Bengelii Gnomon Nov. Test. 
4to. Tubingae, 1759, & Ulmae, 
1 763) contains an instructive pre- 
face, a perspicuous analysis of 
each book, with short notes. It 
is a perfect contrast to that of 
Wolfius. 

7. Raphelii Annotationes in S. 
Scripturam, &c., is an attempt 
to illustrate the holy scriptures 
from the classical Greek historians, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, and 
Herodotus. 

8. Hanunond's Paraphrase and 
Annotations upon all the books of 
the New Testament, folio. 

9. Whitby's Paraphrase and 
Com. on New T6st. 2 fol. vol. 

1 0. Wesley's Explanatory Notes^ 
4to, or 3 voL 12mo. Of diflferent 
translations, see article Bible. 

Commentators on Select Parts. 

1. Ainsworth on Pentateuch^ 
Psalms, and Song of Solomon; 

2. Patrick's Commentaries on 
the Historical' Parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, 3 vol. 

3. Lightfoot's Works, 2 vol. fol., 
contain a chronicle of the times, 
and the order of the text of the 
Old Testament. The harmony, 
chronicle, and order of the New 
Testament; the harmony of the 
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four Evangelists ; a commentaiy 
on the Acts ; Hone Hebraicae, &c*; 
on the four Evangelists, Acts, and 
1st Corinthians. 

4. Chr}^ostomi Opera, 8 vol. 
folio, contain expositions of v^- 
ous parts. 

5. Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vol., 
contain commentaries on Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, homilies on Samuel, 
sermons on Job, commentaries on 
Psalms, Isaiah, Evangelists, Acts, 
Paul's epistles, and the other ca- 
tholic epistles ; and praelectiones 
on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the Minor Prophets. 

6. Lowth on the Prophets. 

7. Pocock on some of the MixSDr 
Prophets. 

8. Locke on Paul's epbtles. 

9. Hutcheson on the Smaller 
Prophets. 

10. Newcome on Ezekiel and 
Minor Prophets. 

11. Macknight's Harmony of 
the Gospel, and Literal Trans- 
lation of all the Apostolical Epis- 
tles, with Commentary and Notes, 
3 vol. 4to. 

12. Campbell's Translation of 
the Gospeb, with Notes and Dis- 
sertations. 

On Select Botfis. 

On Ruth: Ma^cgowan, Law- 
don. 

On Job: 1. Caryll, 2 vol. £bl. 
— 2. Hutchinson, 1669, fol. — 3. 
Peters's Critical Dbsertation on 
Book of Job. 

On the Psalms: 1. Molleri Edarr. 
Psalm, fol. 1619. — 2. Hammond's 
Paraphrase.— 3. Amesii Lectiones 
in Omnes Psalmos,oct. 1636.— 4. 
Dickson.-7-5. Home's Commen- 
tary. — On Select Psalms: 1. Hil 






dersham's 152 Lectures onPsallb 
li.— 2. Decoetlogon's Serm. on 
Psalm li. — 3. Greenham on Psalm 
cxix.— ^ Manton on Psalm cxis. 
— 5. Owen on Psalm cxxx. — 6. 
Romaine on Psalm cvii. 

On Proverbs : Dr, Mayer, Tay- 
lor, lo. Trapp. 

Ecclestastes: Broughton, Jer- 
m3a). 

Canticles : Bp. Foliot, Mercier, 
Sanchez, Bossuet, Cocceius, Dr. 
James, Ainsworth, Diurham, bi- 
shop Hall^ bishop Patrick, JDove, 
Trapp, Jackson, Dr. Collings, Dr. 
Gill, Dr. Percy, Harmer, Dr. 
Durell ; but the most recent, and 
perhaps the best, is Williams's new 
translation, with commentary, &Ci^ 
where the reader will find a list 
of olher names who have trans- 
lated and written on parts of this 
book. 

Jsaiah: Vitringa, Lowth^ .- 

Jeremiah: Blayney. 

Ezekiel I GreenhiU, Newcome. 

Daniel: Willet's Hex^a, foL 
Sir Isaac Newton on Prophecies 
of DanieL 

Hosea : Burroughs. Bishop Hors- 
ley's translation, with explanatory 
notes. 

Of the other Minor Prophets, 
see Commentaries on Select Parts* 

Gospels : See above, and article 
Harmony. Also Hildersham on 
John iv, foL Burgess on John 
xvii. Manton on Jolm xvii. 

Acts: Mayer, Trapp. 

Romans: Wilson, Parr. 

Galatians: Luther, Ferguson, 
Perkins. 

Ephesians: Ferguson, Good- 
win. 

Colossiam : Byfield, Darenant, 
Elton. ' 
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Titus : Dr. Thomas Taylor. 

Hebrews : Dr. Owen. 

James : Manton. 

Peter z Leighton. 

John t Hardy on 1st Epistle, 

yw<f^: Jenkins, Manton. 

Revelation: Mede, Daubuz, 
Brightman, Peganius, Waple, Ro- 
bertson, Vitringa, Pyle, Lowman, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Durham, Cra- 
dock, Dr. H. Moore, bp. New- 
ton, Dr. Bryce Johnston. 

As this article may be consulted 
for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation as to the best helps for 
understanding the scriptures, we 
m^y add to the above :—-jacobi 
Eisner, Observat. Sacrae ; Alberti 
Observ. Philolog. ; Lamberti Bos, 
Exercitat. Philolog. ; Lamberti 
Bos, Animadvers. ; Lamberti Bos, 
Observat. Miscell. Fortuita Sa- 
cra. These, together with Wol- 
fms and Haphelius, before men- 
tioned, says Dr. Doddridge, are 
books -which I cannot but recom- 
mend to my young friends, ap 
proper not only to ascertain the 
sense of a variety of words and 
phrases .which occur in the apos- 
tolic writings, but also to form 
them to the most useful method 
of studying the Greek classics; 
those great masters of solid sense, 
elegant expression, just and lively 
painting, and masculine eloquence, 
to the neglect of which I cannot 
but ascribe that enervate, dissolute, 
and puerile manner of writing 
which is growing so much on the 
present age, and will probably con- 
sign so many of its productions 
to speedy oblivion. See Bible, 
Scriptures. 

COMMINATION,an office in 
the church of P^ngland appointed 



to be read on Ash Wednesday. 
It is substituted in the room of 
that godly discipline in the primi- 
tive churchy by. which (aai the in- 
troduction to the office expresse^s 
it) ** such persons as stood con- 
victed of notbrious sins were put 
to open penance, and punished in 
this world, that their souls lyiight 
be saved in the day of the Lord ; 
and that others, admonished by 
their example, might be the more 
afraid to offend." This discipline, 
in after ages, degenerated in the 
church of Rome into a formal 
confession of sins upon Ash Wed- 
nesday, and the empty ceremony 
of sprinkling ashes upon the heads 
of the people. Our reformers 
wisely rejected this ceremony as 
mere shadow and show ; and sub- 
stituted this office in it.s room, 
which is A denunciation of God^s 
anger and judgment against sin- 
ners ; that the people, being ap- 
prised of God's wrath and indig- 
nation against their sins, might 
not, through want of discipline in 
the church, be encouraged to fol- 
low and pursue them. 

COMMISSARY, an officer of 
the bishop, who exercises spiritual 
jurisdiction in places of a diocess 
so far from the episcopal see, that 
the chancellor cannot call the peo- 
ple to the bishop's principal con- 
sistory court widiout great incon- 
venience. 

COMMUNIC ATING,a term 
made use of to denote the act of re- 
ceiving the Lord's supper. Those 
of the reformed and of the Greek 
church communicate under both 
kinds ; those of the Romish only 
under one. The' oriental com- 
municants receive the species of 
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wine by a spoon; and anciendy 
diey sucked it through a pipe, as 
has been observed by Beat Rhea- 
nus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNION, in its strict 
and proper sense, signifies holding 
something in common with anoth- 
er, Acts ii, 42. — 2. In a more ge- 
neral sense, it denotes conformity 
or agreement, 2d Cor. vi, t4. Eph. 
V, 11. — 3. It signifies converse, or 
friendly intercourse, wherein men 
contrive or consult together about 
matters of common concern, Luke 
vi, 11. Ps. iv, 4.— -4. Communion 
is also used for the Lord's supper, 
because we herein make a public 
profession of our conformity to 
Christ and his laws ; and of our 
agreement with other christians 
in the spirit and faith of the gos- 
pel. See Lord's Supper. 

The fbui-th council of Lateran 
decrees, that every believer shall 
receive the communion, at least, 
at Easter ; which seems to import 
a tacit desire that they should do 
it oftener as in effect they did it 
much oftener in the primitive 
days. Gratian, and the master of 
the sentences, prescribe it as a rule 
for the laity to communicate three 
times a year ; at Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and Christmas : but in the 
thirteenth century the practice 
prevailed of never approaching the 
eucharist at Easter ; and the coun- 
cil thought fit to enjoin it then by 
a law, lest their coldness and re- 
missness should go farther still : 
ijid the council of Trent renewed 
the same injunction, and re- 
commended frequent communion, 
without enforcing it by an ex- 
press decree. In the ninth cen- 
tury the communion was still re- 
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ceived by the luty in both kihcb^ 
or rather the species of bread was 
dipped in the wine, as is owned 
by the Romanists themselves. M« 
de Marca observes, that they re- 
ceived it at' first in their hands; 
and believes the communion un^ 
der one kind alone to have hikd 
its rise in the West, under pope 
Urban II, in 1096, at the time of 
the conquest of the Holy Land* 
It was more solenmly enjoined by 
the council of Constance^ in 1414. 
The twenty-eighUi canon of the 
council of Clermont enjoips the 
communion to be received under 
both kinds distinctly ; adding, how* 
ever^ two exceptions,— the one of 
necessity, the other of caution; 
the first in favour of the sick, and 
the second of the abstemious, or 
those who had an aversion for 
wine. It was formerly a kind of 
canonical punishment for clerks 
guilty of any Crime to be reduced 
to lay communion ; i. e. only to 
receive it as the laity did, viz« 
under one kind* They had another 
punishment of the same nature^ 
though under a different name, 
csllcdforeign communion^to which 
the canons frequendy condemned 
their bishop^s and other clerks. 
This punishment was not any ex* 
communication or deposition, but 
a kind of suspension from the func"* 
tion of the order, and a degrsMa- 
tion from the rank they held in the 
church. It had its name because 
the communion was only grant* 
ed to the criminal on the foot 
of a foreign clerk ; i. e* being 
reduced to the lowest of his order, 
he took his place after all those 
of his rank, as all clerks, &c., did 
in the churches to which they did 
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of <Agda orders ^very clerfc Aat j 
dbseiitB fainiBelf from the dmrch 
to 4>e recluoed "to foreign ^coirnna- 
iiion. 

&mrc^vommunion is feUowsUp 
wMi^any particular church. See 

OitVUGU pELLOWSHfP. It . is 

fiomethnes applied to differeiit 
chmrches united in doctrine and 
discipline. The three grtnd com- 
munions into which the christian 
church is divided 'is ^at of th^e 
churdi of -R(Mne,1lhe Greek dhnrch 
and idle Protestant church ; knjA 
cdghiaUy afi christians were m 
^mmunion wiidlt'each other, hav- 
ing one coiBmoa fakh and disci- 

Froe^mmuntQny a term -made 
use of in relation to the Lord^s 
wapper, l^ wh1<Jh5t is understood 
Aat all ifcose who hare %€en bap- 
^ttd^ Whether in infancy or adult 
«^e, may, on profession of their, 
<faith, sit down at =the Lord's table | 
•with others of different denomina-, 
tions. Some of the Baptists ob- 
ject to free or mixed communion, 
^and do not afiow of persons who 
'have'been baptized in their infan- 
cy to join in the celete-ation cf die 
Lord^s supper wilJi them ; be- 
cause 'they look upon^ such as not 
havingbeen baptized at all, and 
consequently cannot be admitted 
to the tabic, Gthcw, however, 
auppoae that this ought to he no 
objection ; and that such ^ho be- 
lieve themselves to be really bap- 
tized (thou|;;hin infanc)^), are par- 
takers of grace, belong to the true 
church of Christ, and are truly 
devoted to God, ought not to be 
rejected on account of a diffcamife^ 
opioion about a mere ordinance^ 



Mr^ KBlingworth and Mr. Cootb 
have WTsitten against free commu- 
nion ; John Bunyan, Dr, Foster^ 
Mr. Bulkely, Mr. Wiche, and 
Mr* Robinson, for it. 

COMMUNION^ spinHualar 
divine J is that delightfulfeUowship 
and intercourse \riiich a believer 
eigoyswitih God. it is founded 
upon union with him, and consists, 
in a communication of divine 
graces from himi and a return of 
devout aflfections tO' hinu The be- 
liever hdlds communion wHh God 
in his works, in lais word, and in 
his ordinances. There can be no 
communion without likeness^ nor 
without Christ as the mediator. 
Some distinguish communion wWi 
God from the sense and feding of 
it ; that, is, that we may hold cttm* 
munion with him without rapturea^ 
of joy ; and that a saint, even un- 
der dcserti0n, -may have commu- 
nion with God as reaUify though jiot 
sofeeHng'lyy as at any other time. 
This communion cannot be inter- 
Tupted by any local mutations i it 
is far superior to all outward ser- 
vices and ordinances whatsoever ; 
it concerns the whole soul, all the 
affections, faculties, and motions of 
it^ being tinder its influence : it is 
orjly imperfect in this life, and will 
be unspeakably enlarged in a bet- 
ter world. — In order to keep up 
communion with God, we should 
inform ourselves of his will, Jo. v, 
39. be often in prayer, Luke xviii, 
1. embrace opportunities of retire- 
ment, Ps. iv, 4. contemplate on 
the divine perfections, provi- 
dences, and promises, Ps. civ, 34. 
wa^^^lgainst a vain, trifling, and 
* Volatile 6iHrk,Eph.ir, 30. and be 
found in the use of aU the meatt$ 
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«>F grace, Ps,xsiEii,4» The acb/m- 
t^ges of commuaioa with God are, 
deadness to the world, PhiL iii, 8. 
patience under trouble, Job i, 22. 
Iftrtitude in danger, Ps. xxvii, 1. 
I^itude for mercies received, 
P3; ciii, 1. direction! under diffi- 
culties, Prov. iii, 5^ 6. peace and 
joy in (^ositioQ, Ps. xvi, 22. hap- 
piness in deaA, Ps* xxiii, 4. and 
an earnest desire for heaven and 
gloty, 2d Tim* iv, 7, 8» See Shawns 
inmunueir Owen and, Henry an 
^ammunioni and article Fesxow- 

COMPASSION is that species 
of affectio]^ which is ^xcitedeithw 
by the, actual distress of its object* 
^r by some impending eaUmuty 
•which appears inevitable* It is a 
benevolent s<»rrow for thesufib*- 
iogs or appFQachtog misery of an- 
other. . The ^mology of the 
W(^ esfiresses this idea with strict 
propriety, as it signifies suffering 
with the i^bject* Hobbs makes this 
a ilnere seJ^b passion, and de&nes 
it aft " being fear for ourselves." 
Hutchinson resolves it . into in- 
«ltnct I but Dr. Butler much more 
properly considers it as an original 
distijSQt ps^rticulai! affection in hu- 
man nature. It may be consider- 
ed as. a g^meric name, compre- 
hending several other affections ; as 
mercy^ commiseration^ pity. This 
affection (as well as cv^jry other of 
our nature).^ no doubt^ was wisely 
given us by our Creator*, " Ideas 
of fitness" as Sauria observ^^ 
^^ seldom make much impression 
on the bulk of mankind > it was 
was necessary thei^eforc^ to make 
sensibility supply tJte ws»t. of 
flection. ;. and hy a couatfer-blow 
wUh which the miseries, of a neigh- , 



hour strike omr fedingfl, to pn^ 
duce a disposition in us to relieve 
him." 

COMPASSION OF GOD i^ 
the infinite greatness of his merqr 
and love, whereby he relieves the 
miseries, of his people. This per- 
fection of Jehovah is conspicuously 
di^Iayed in the gift of hta So^, 
Jo. iii. 1$. the revriation of his 
will, Hos- viii^ \% the titpunties of 
his providence, Ps. adv, 9* the 
exercise of his pMience, Rom* ii^ 4* 
the promise of his- mercy, IV. 
ixxviii,38. the. manifestation of hb 
presence. Matt, xviii, 30* and the 
provision of eteisml s^ry^ tat Pel. 
i»4. See MebjCY. 

COMPLUTENSIAN Bt 
BI,E. See Rxttta, No. 29u 

C0MPS£H£NSI<ON,inKQc. 
lish church hbtory^ denotes a 
scheme proposed by Sir Orlando 
Bridgmanf ki 1667-8, for tielasifl^ 
the terms, of conformity Qn behalf 
.<>f the Protestant Oisse^tors^ asd 
admitting them mto the commifH 
nion of the church. A bill for 
this purpose waft drawn up by 
Judge Hale,, but disallowed* The 
a^empt wa<» renewed by TiUotsoa 
andStilUngfleet^in 16^4,. and die 
terms were settled tos the sattsfac- 
lion of the non-coofoclnistsi, but 
the bishop$ sefused th«i« asa«[^t* 
The scheme wa$ likewise revived 
again immediately after tho revo* 
lution. The king and queen: eic- 
pressed the^ir dosiir^ of an umm: 
howegvr^^V ^^ design failed^ aft^ 
mo attempts, and th^: ac^t, of, t^ 
kgralioQ was obtained.. 

CONCEPTIONOFCHRIST, 
the supemjatui:al and miracidous 
formation of the human nature of 
Jesus Chri#t.. ** It WieiJe not dif- 
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£culttb shew/' says a divine^" that 
the miraculous conception, once 
admitted) naturally brings up after 
it the great doctrines of the atone- 
ment and the incarnation. The 
miraculous conception of our Lord 
evidently implies some higher 
purpose of his coming than the 
mere business of a teacher. The 
business of a teacher might have 
been performed by a mere man, 
enlightened by the prophetic spirit. 
For whatever instruction men have 
the capacity to receive, a man 
might have been made the instru- 
ment to convey. ,Had teaching, 
therefore, been the sole purpose of 
our Saviour's coming, a mere man 
might have done the whole busi- 
ness, and the supernatural con- 
ception had been an unnecessary 
miracle. He, therefore, who came 
in this miraculous way, came upon 
some higher business, to which a 
mere man was unequal. He came 
to be made a sin-offering for us, 
that we might be made the right* 
eousness of God in him." See 
1>p. Horsley's Tracts, and article 
Humanity of Christ, 

CONCEPTION IMMACU- 
LATE, of- the Holy Virgin^ is a 
popish festival established in ho- 
^ nour of the Virgin M?iry, on the 

• supposition of her having been 
conceived, and bom immaculate, 

• i. e. without original sin : held on 
the 8th of December* The imma- 
<;ulate conception is the great head 

^of controversy between the Scotists 
*and Thomists ; the former m^n- 

taining and the latter impugning it. 

Peter d' Alva has published48huge 

folio volumes on the mysteries of 

1;he conception. 

CONCLAVE, the assembly or 



meeting of the cardinals shut up 
for the election of a pope. Con- 
clave also signifies the place in 
which the cardinals of the Romish 
church meet for the above-men- 
tioned purpose. The conclave 
is a range of ] small celts, ten feet 
square, made of wainscot : these 
are numbered, and drawn by lot. 
They stand in a line along the gal- 
leries and hall of the Vatican, with 
a small space between each. Eve- 
ry cell has the arms of the cardi- 
nal over it. The conclave is not 
fixed to any one determinate p|lac«, 
for the constitutions of the church 
allow the cardinals to make choice 
of such a. place for the conclave 
as they think most eonvenient: 
yet it is generally held in the 
Vatican — ^The conclave is very 
strictly guarded by troops ; neither 
the cardinals, nor any person shut 
up in the conclave, are spoke^ to, 
but at the hours allowed of, and 
then in Italian or Latin: even 
the provisions for the conclave 
are examined, that no letters 
be conveyed by that means from 
the ministers of foreign powers,' 
or other persons, who may have 
an interest in the election of the 
pontiff. 

CONCORD, form of.—Vorm 
of concord, in ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, a standard-book among the Lu- 
therans, composed at Torgaw m 
1576, and thence called the book 
of Torgaw, and reviewed at Berg 
by six Lutheran doctors of Ger- 
many, the principal of whom was 
Jftmes Andrese. This book con- 
tains, in two parts, a system of 
doctrine, the subscription of which 
was a condition of communion. 



^d a formal and very' severe 
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iondemnadon of all who differed 
from the compilers of it ; particu^ 
larly with respect to the majesty 
and omnipresence of Christ's body, 
and the real manducation of his 
flesh and blood in the eucharist 
It was first imposed upon the 
Saxons by Augustus, and occa- 
sioned great opposition and dis- 
turbance. The dispute about it 
was revived in Switzerland in 
1718, when the magistrates of 
Bern published an order for adopt- 
ing it as the rule of faith; the 
consequence of which was a con- 
test that reduced ita credit and 
authority. 

CONCORDANCE, a diction- 
ary or index to the Bible, wherein 
all the leading words are rang- 
ed alphabetically, and the books, 
chapters, ^nd verses wherein they 
occur referred to, to assist in find 
ing out passages, and comparing 
with the several significations of 
the same word. Cardinal Hugo 
de St. Charo seems to have been 
the first who compiled a con 
cordance to ,the holy scriptures ; 
jsuid fpr carrying on this work, it 
is said, he employed 500 monks 
to assist him. Rabbi Mordecai 
Nathan published a Hebrew con- 
cordance, printed at Venice in 
1523„ containing all the Hebrew 
roots, branched into their various 
significations, and under each sig- 
nification all the places in scrip- 
ture wherein it occurs; but the 
best and most useful Hebrew con- 
cordance is that of Buxtorf, print- 
ed at Basil in 1632. Calasius, 
an Italian cordelier, has given 
us concordances of the Hebrew, 
Latin, and Gr^eek, in two columns : 
the first, whkh is Hebrew, is that 



of rabbi Mordecai Nathan ver- 
batim, and according to the order 
of the books and chapters : in the 
other column is a Latin interplre- 
tation of each passage of scripture 
quoted by R. Moi^decai : this in- 
terpretation is Calasius'sown; but 
in the margin he adds that of the 
LXX and the Vulgate, when dif- 
ferent from his. The work is in 
4 vol. folio, printed at Rome in 
1621. A new edition of this 
work was published by subscrip- 
tion in London, in 1747, 8, 9, by 
Mr^ Romaine, to which he ob- 
tained the signatiu-e of every 
crowned head in Europe, his 
Holiness not excepted. Dr. Tay- 
lor published, in 1754, a Hebrew 
concordance, in 2 vol* folio, adopt- 
ed to the English Bible, and dis- 
posed after the same manner ai 
Buxtorf. This is perhaps the beat 
for English readers. 

The Greek concordances are 
onlyfor the New Testament, ex- 
cept one by Conrad Kircher on 
on the Old^ containing all the He- 
brew Words in alphabetical or- 
der; and underneath, all the in- 
terpretations of them in the LXX, 
and in each interpretation all the 
places where they occur in that 
version. In 1718, Trommius 
published his Greek concordance 
for the LXX, at Amsterdam, in 
2 voL -folio ; and Schmidius, im- 
proving on a similar work of H. 
Stephen, has given an excellent 
Greek concordance for the New 
Testament, the best edition of 
which is thsif of Leipsic, anno 
1717. Williams's concordance 
to the Greek Testament gites the 
English version to each word, and 
points out the principal Hebrew 
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roots conetponding to the Greek 
words of the Septuagint^ 4tQ, 
1 767. We have several concord- 
ances in English, as Fisher's, But- 
terworth's, Newman's, Brown's ;, 
but the best esteemed is that in 
4to, by Alexander Cruden, which 
no minister or student should 
be without, except be have such 
a prodigious memory a» to su-' 
persede U»e necessity of it. Crutt- 
welTs Concordance of Parallels 
rfiof also be consulted with pro- 
fit ^ Talbot's complete Analysis, 
and new Arrangement of the 
Sible ; I)odd and Locke's; Com 
i9on-pl^e Books ; with Clark on 
th^ Promises, and Gastrin's In 
stitutes^ may also be useful to 
preachers. 

CONCUBINAGE, the act of 
livii^ with, a woman to whom the 
man IS not legally married* It is 
also used for a marriage with a 
woman of inferior condition (per- 
formed with less solemnity than 
theforms^marriage^andto whom 
the husband doe^ not convey his 
ir^nk* As polygamy was some- 
times practised by the patriarchs, 
k was a common thing to see one, 
|W9s Qr many wivea in a family, 
nnd besideii these several ooncu* 
InnQSySd Sam. iii. 3„&c. 1st Kings 
XU 51- 2d Chron. xi, 21 ; but ever 
siiice the abrogation of polygamy 
by lesiis Christ, and the redaction 
of marriage, to- its primitive insti- 
tmioi^ concubinaga has beeu for- 
bidden and condemned among 
christens. 

CQNDESCENSrGN is that 
$p.eci/^s of benevolence which de 
^i^edly waves the supposed ad- 
y^niages of birth, title, or station, 
in ord^rtQ accommodate ourselves 



to the state of an inferior, and di« 
minish that restraint which the ap^ 
parent distance is calculated to pro- 
duce in him.. It is enjoined on the 
christian, and is peculiarly oma* 
mental to the christian character, 
Rom. xii, 16. The condescension 
of God appears every way great, 
when we consider his infinite per- 
fection, his absolute independence 
of his creatures^ his purposes of 
mercy toward them, aad his con- 
tinual care over them« 

CONDITION, atermof a bar- 
gain to be performed. It 'h^s been 
debated whether ^^ should be 
calle d the condition of our salvation* 
If hy it we mean a valuable equi- 
valent for the benefit received, or 
something to be performed in our 
own strengjth, or that will be meri- 
torious, it is certainly inapplica- 
ble ;. but if hy it be meant, that 
it is only ai mean^ without which 
we caxmot be saved^ in that sense 
it IS not improper. Yet as the 
term is often msule use of impiH)* 
perly by those who are mere le- 
galists, perhapa it would be as wqll 
to decline the use of it. 

CONFERENCE, the ^act of 
.distCQiu-sing with another in order 
to. treat upon some subject, or to 
settle some point of dispute. Con- 
ferenpe Meetin^Sj in a religious 
sense, are meetmg^. assembled for 
thic purpose of relating experience, 
discoursing on some religious sub- 
ject^ or for transacting religious 
business. ^Religious conference," 
says a divine, " is one way of 
teaching religion. We all have 
leisure time, and it is well spent 
when it is employed ia set con- 
ferences on religion. There the 
■doubting man may open all. his 
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stispicions, and confirmed chris- 1 
tians will strengthen his belief ; 
Aere the fearful may Icmti to be 
valiant for the tniA ; there the 
liberal may Icam to devise liberal 
things ; there Ae tongue of the 
(rtammerer may learn to »peak 
plainly ; there Pcad may withstand 
Pettr to the face, because he de- 
serves to be blamed; there the 
gospel may be communicated sc- 
ver^y to them of reputation ; 
there, in one word, ye may all 
prophesy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be com- 
forted. One hour in a week spent 
thus will contaibutc much to our 
edification, provided we abstain 
from the disorders that have often 
disgraced^and sometime destroy- 
ed, this excellent christian prac- 
tice. Time should be kept, order 
should be preserved, no idle ques-. 
tions should be asked ; freedom of 
inquiry should be nourished ; im- 
modest forwardness should be re- 
strained; practical, experimental, 
and substantial suljefcts should be 
examined; Charity with al! its 
gende train should be there, for 
she openeth her m6uth with wis- 
dom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness.*' See Experience 

CONFESSION, the verf)al ac 
knowledgment which a christian 
makes of his sins. Among the 
Jews, it was the custom, on the 
annual feast of expiation, for the 
high priest to make confession of 
sins to God, in the name of the 
whole people : besides this general 
confession, the Jews were enjoined, 
if their sins were a breach of the 
first table of the law, to make 
confession of them to God ;. but 



violations of the secofidtaUewerfr 
to be acknowledged to theilr 
brethren. Confession, s^cording: 
to Dr. Watts, is the third part of 
prayer, and includes, 1. A con* 
fession of the meanness of our 
oi^ginal^ our distance from God^ 
our subjection to him, and con- 
stant dependance on him.-^2. A 
confession of oursins, both original 
and actual, in thought, life, omis* 
sion, and commission.— 3. A con- 
fession of our desert of punish- 
ment, and our unworthiness of 
mercy.— 4. A confession or hum^ 
ble representation of our wants 
and sorrows of every kind. Con- 
fession also may be considered as 
a relative duty, or the acknow- 
ledgment of any oiFence we have 
been guilty of against a fellow- 
creature. The Romish church 
requires confession not only as a 
duty, but has advanced it to the 
dignity of a sacrament. These con- 
fessions are made to the priest, and 
are private and auricular ; and the 
priest is not to reveal them under 
pain of the highest punishment. 
This, however, is both vmneces- 
sary and unscriptural ; for, in the 
first place, there is no propf that 
the power of remitting and re- 
taining sins (the pretended ground 
of sacramental confession)' was 
imparted to any but the apostles, 
or at the most to those to whom 
a discernment of spirits was com- 
municated. — % If our Saviour 
had designed this to have been a 
duty, he would most probably 
have delivered us an express com- 
mand to this purpose. — 3. This 
authority of pardoning sins im- 
mediately in relation to God (the 
'^foundation of the pretended dutjr 
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of secret confession), without any 
Inference to church censures, was 
never claimed for many ages after 
Christ. 

Notwithstanding, however, pri- 
vate auricular confession is not of 
divine authority, yet, sCs one ob- 
serves, ** there are many cases 
wherein men under the guilt and 
trouble of their sins can neither 
appease their own minds, nor suf- 
iiciendy direct themselves with- 
out recourse to some pious and 
prudent guide : in these cases' men 
certainly do very well, and many 
times prevent a great deal of 
trouble, and perplexity to them- 
selves by a timely discovery of 
their condition to some faithful 
minister; and to this purpose a 
general confession is for the most 
part sufficient; and where there 
is occasion for a more particular 
discovery, there is no need of rak- 
ing into the particular circum- 
stances of men's sins to give that 
advice which is necessary for the 
case and comfort of the penitents" 
See Absolution ; Watts on Pray- 
er; TiUotson^s Ser.y sen 160, 
161v Smithes Errors of the Church 
of Rome. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, 
a list of the several articles of the 
belief of any church. Objections 
have been formed agamst all 
creeds or confessions of faith, as 
it is said they infringe christian 
liberty, supersede the scriptures, 
exclude such as ought not to 
be excluded, and admit such 
as ought not to be admitted ; 
are often too particular and long ; 
Are liable to be abused ; tempt 
men to hypocrisy ; preclude im- 
provement ; and have been cm- 



ployed as means of persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, the 
advocates for them observe, that 
all arts and sciences have been 
reduced to a system ; and why 
should not the truths of reli- 
gion, whiph are of greater im- 
portance? That a compendious 
view of the chief and most neces- 
sary points of the christian reli- 
gion, which lie scattered up and 
down in the scripture, must be 
useful to inform the mind, as well 
also to hold forth to the world 
what are in general the sentiments 
of such a particular church or 
churches; they tend to discover 
the common friends of the same 
faith to one another, and to imite 
them ; that the scriptures seem to 
authorize and countenance them ; 
such as the moral law, the Lord's 
prayer, the form of doctrine men- 
tioned by Paul, Rom. vi, 17 ; and 
a^in^ ^^the form of sound words," 
in 2d Tim. i, 13, &c. ; that their 
becoming the occasion of hypo- 
crisy is no fault of the articles, 
but of those who subscribe them ; 
that, persecution has been rais- 
ed more by the turbulent tem- 
pers of men than from the nature 
of confessions. Some think that 
all articles and confessions, of 
faith should be expressed in the 
bare words of scripture ; but it is 
replied, that this would destroy all 
exposition and interpretation of 
scripture; that it would have a 
tendency to make the ministiy of 
the word useless ; in a great mea- 
sure cramp all religious conver- 
sation ; and that the sentiments of 
one man could not be distinguish- 
ed from another in some points 
of importance. Some of the most 
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noted confessions are, the 39 ar* 
iicles^ and the constitutions and 
canons of the church of England i 
the Westminster Assembhf*s Con- 
fession of Faith ; the Savoy Con- 
fession^ or a declaration of the faith 
and order owned and practised in 
the congregational churches in 
England. See also Corpus et Syn^ 
tagma confessionum fdei^ qus tn 
diversis regnis et nationibus eccle- 
siarum nomine^ fuerunt authentice 
editdt^ which exhibits a body of 
numerous confessions. See like*- 
wise. An Harmony of the Confes- 
sions of Faith of the Christian and 
Reformed Churches; Watts* s Ra- 
tional Foundation of a Christian 
Churchy qu. 8 ; Graham on Esta- 
blishments^ p. 265, &c. 

CONFESSOR, achristian who 
has made a solemn and resolute 
profession of the faith, and has en- 
dured torments in its defence. 
A mere saint is called a confessor, 
to distinguish him from the roll of 
dignified saints, such as apostles, 
martyrs, &c« In ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the word confessor is some- 
times used for martyr $ in after 
times it was confined to those 
who, after having been tormented 
by the tyrants, were permitted to 
five and die in peace ; and at last 
it was also used for those who, 
after having lived a good life, died 
under an opinion of sanctity. Ac- 
cording to St. Cyprian, he who 
presented himself to torture, or 
even to martyrdom, without be- 
ing called to it, was not called 
a confessor y but 2l professsor f and 
if any out of want of courage abanr 
doned his country, and became 
a voluntary exile for the sake 'of 
the faith, he was csMtAex ferris* 

Vol. L Z 



Confessor is also a priest in the 
Romish diurch, who has a power 
to hear sinners in the sacrament 
of penance, and to give them ab- 
solution. The conjfessors of the 
kings of France, from the time of 
Henry IV, h^ve been constandy 
Jesuits ; before him, die Domini* 
cans and Cordeliers shared the 
office between them. The con- 
fessors of the house of Austria 
have also ordinarily been Domini- 
cans and Cordeliers, but the latter 
emperors have all taken Jesuits. 

CONFIRMATION, the act 
of establishing any thing or per- 
son.—^!. Divine confirmation is a 
work of the Spirit of God, strength- 
ening, comforting, and establish- 
ing believers in faith and obedi- 
ence, 1st Pet. v, 10. 1st Cor. i, 
8«— 2. Ecclesiastical confirmation 
is a rite whereby a person, arrived 
to years of discretion, under- 
takes the performance of every 
part of the baptismal vow made for 
him by his godfathers and godmo- 
thers. 

In the primitive church it was 
done immediately after baptism, if 
the bishop happened to be pre- 
sent at the solemnity. Throughout 
the East it still accompanies bap- 
tism ; but the Romanists make it 
a distinct independent sacrament. 
Seven years is the stated time for 
confirmation; however, they are 
sometimes confirmed before and 
sometimes after thatage. The per- 
son to be confirmed has a godfather 
and godmother appointed him, as 
in baptism. In the church of Eng- 
land, the age of the persons to be 
confirmed is not fixed. Clark^s ES' 
say on Confirmation ; Wood on dit" 
to; Howe^s Jppiscopacyfp, 167, 1 74. 
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CONFLAGRATION GE- 
NERAL, ^ teri» usetj to de- 
note that gratid period or catas- 
trophe of. our world, when the 
face of nature is to be chang- 
ed by fire^ as formerly it was by 
water. 

1. Scripture assutes us in the 
general, that thifc earth in its pre- 
sent, form will not' be perpetual, 
bat shall come to an end» — ^. It 
farther tells us,>that this dissolu- 
tion of the world shall be by a ge- 
neral conflagratidn^ in which all 
things uppn the face of the earth 
shall he destroyed^ by which the 
atmosphere shair also be sensibly 
afibcted, as in such a ca^e it ne- 
cessarily must be, 2d Pet* iii, 5-7^ 
10, 12« w.here, from the connexion 
qf th$ words, the opposition be- 
tween the conflagration an.d the 
deluge, as well as the most lite- 
ral and apparent import of the 
phrases themselves, it is plain they 
cannot^ as fir* Hammond sttiange- 
ly supposes, rthr to the desola- 
tion brought on Judea when de- 
stroyed by the Romans^ but must 
j^efer to the dissolution of the whole 
ear^h* — --S* Thp scripture repre*- 
sents this gteat burning as a cir- 
cumstance nearly connected with 
the day of judgment, 2d Pet, iii. 
Tj compa)ced with 2d Thess. u 7^ 
8. Heb. xv 27. 1 Cor. iii* 12, IS ; 
and it is prpb^ble there may h^ an 
allusion to this in several passages 
of the Old Testament, such as Ps. 
xi, 6* Psk 1^ 3. . P&« xcyii, 3.. Isa. 
s^xiv, 4. SrlQ* Isa. Ixvi, 15. Dan. 
vii, 9^ 10.. Mai. iv. 1. Zeph* iii, 
8# Deut. xxxu«,22, to which many 
parallel exj)rt5si»na might be ad- 
ded^ .fi^m the. canonical atid apo- 
cryphal beo6k^fcn-.,4».lii6 not express* 



ly declared how this buming shall 
he kindkd^ nor how it shall end ^ 
which has j(iven oesasion to. vari- 
ous conjedtures about i^ which seo 
beldWft 

The sKlcienC Pythagoreans^ Plai'' 
tonists. Epicureans^ and Stoics^ 
appear to have had a notion of the 
conflagration ; though whence they 
should derive it, unless from the 
sacred bck^ks^ is difiicuk to con- 
ceive ; except^ perhaps, from the 
Phcsnicifins, who theiAselves hod 
it from ^e Jews. Menticm of the 
conflagration is made ift the books 
of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hystas- 
pes^ Ovid, Lucan, &c. Df* Bume€| 
after J. Tachard and other*, re-* 
lates that the Siatnese helie'^^e that 
the earth will at last be parched up 
with heat; the moimtain* melted 
doWn^ the earth's whole surface 
reduced to a levels and thfen con- 
sumed with fire. And die Br^oninis 
of Siam do Hot only hold that tht 
world shall be destroyed by fire, 
but sdso that a new earth shall be 
made out 6f the cinders of the 
old* 

Divines ordinarily account for 
the conflagration metaphysicaUy, 
and wiU have it take its rise from 
a miracle, as a fire from heaVen* 
Philosophers contend for its be- 
ing produ<^ed (tola natural causes^ 
and will have it cflfected accord- 
ing to the laws of mechanics^ 
Some think an eruption of the 
central fire sui&cient for the pur^ 
pose ; and a4d, diat this may be 
occasioned sevei-al ways^ viz* ei- 
ther by having its intension in- 
creased^ which again may be ef* 
fected cither by being driven in- 
to less space by the encroach«nents 
of the supe/rficial cold, dr by ati in- 
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urease of the inflaminabUiCf of the 
ftiel whereon it is fed ; or ly hav- 
ing the resistance of the imprison- 
ing earth weakened, which may 
happen either from the diminution 
of its matter, by the consumption 
of Its central parts, or by weaken- 
ing the cohesion of the constitu- 
ent parts of the mass by the excess 
of the defect of moisture* Others 
look for ihe cause of the con- 
flagration in the atmosphere, and 
suppose that «ome of the meteors 
there engendered in unusual quan- 
tities, and exploded with unusual 
vtfcemence, from the concurrence 
of various circumstances may ef- 
fect it without seeking any far- 
ther.— Lasdy, others have re- 
course to a stiH more effectual;] 
and flaming machijne, and con- 
clude the ^world is to undergo its 
conflagration from the near ap- 
proach of a conlet in its return; 
iTom the sun. 

Various opinions also are en- 
tertained as to the renovation of! 
^e earth after the conflagration. — : 
J. Some suppose that the eartbj 
i/ritt not be entirely consumed, but| 
-diat the matter of yhich it consists 
wHl be fixed, purified, and refined, 
which they say will be the natural 
consequence of the action of fire 
npon it; though it is hard to 
say what such a purification can 
do towanis fitting it for its in- 
«tended purppscj for it is certain a 
mass of crystal: or gjass would very 
'ill answer^ the JbUowing parts 
of this hypothesis. — 2. They 
suppose that from these miate- 
4ials thus refined, as from a se- 
cond chaos, there wiH by the 
^ower of God arise a new crea- 
tion ; and then the face of the; 



e»tfa, and Ii):ewise the atmos- 
phere, will then be so restored^ 
as to resemble what it origindly 
was in the paradisaical state ; and 
consequently to render it a more 
desirable abode for humui crea- 
tures than it at present is : and 
they urge for this purpose the fol- 
lowing texts, viz* 2d Pet. iii, 13. 
(compare Is. Ixv, 17. Ixvi, 22.) 
Matt, xix, 28, 29. (compare 
Mark x, 29, 30. Luke xviii, 29, 
30.) Ps. cii, 25, 26. Acts iii, 21. 
l«t Cor. vii, 31. Rom. viii, 21.— 

3. They agree in supposing, that 
in this new state ^ things there 
wiH be no sea. Rev. xxi, 1. — 4. 
They suppose that the 'earth, thus 
beautified and improved, shaH be 
Inhabited by those whp shall in- 
herit the first resurrection, and 
shall here enjoy a very consider- 
able degree of happiness, though 
not equal to that which i* to suc- 
ceed the general judgment ; which- 
judgment shallj according to them» 
open when those thoitsand years 
are expired, mentioned in Rev, xj^ 

4, &c. IstThess. iv, 17, compare 
ver. 15, w'hich passage is thpught 
by some to contain an insinuation 
that Paul expected to be alive, at 
the appearance of Christ, which 
n^ust imply an expectation of being 
thus raised from the dead be- 
fore it: but it is answered that 
the expression we that are alive 
may only signify, " that of us that 
are so," speaking of all christians 
as one body, 1st Cor. xn', 40-52. 
Dr. Hartley declared it as hi^B 
opinion, that the millenpium will 
consist of a thousand prophetical 
years where each day is a year, 
i. e. 360000 ; pleading that this is 
the language used in other parta 
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of the Revelation. But it seems 
an invincible objection against this 
hypothesis, which places the mil* 
lennium alter the conflagration, 
that the saints inhabiting the earth 
after the first resurrection are re- 
presented as distressed by the in- 
vasion of Hiome wicked enemies, 
Rev. XX, 7-9. Ezekiel xxxviii, 
xxxix. See Millennium. 

After all, little can be said with 
certainty as to this subject. It is 
probable that the earth will sur- 
vive its fiery trial, and become the 
everlasting abode of righteousness, 
as part of the holy empire of God ; 
but, seeing the language used in 
scripture, and especially in the 
book of Revelation, is. often to 
be considered aa figurative ra- 
ther than literal, it becomes us to 
be cautious in our conclusions. 
Burnetts Theory of the Earth; 
Whitby on the Millennium ; Hartley 
on Man^ vol. ii, p. 400; Fleming 
on the fir ^t Resurrection ; Kays 
three Discourses ; Whiston?s Theory 
of the Earth / and article Disso- 
lution in this Work. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES, 
a memorable event which hap- 
pened in the one hundred and 
first year, according to the He- 
brew chronology, and the four 
hi^ndred and first year by the Sa- 
maritan, after the floods at the 
overthrow of Babel, Gen. xi. 
l{2lBkt\\ this period there had been 
but oi>e common language, which 
:formed a botid of union that pre- 
vented the separation of mankind 
into distinct nations. Writers 
have differed much as to the nature 
of this confusion, and the manner 
in which it was effected. Some 
think that no new languages .were 



formed ; but that this event wa^ 
accomplished by creating a mis^ 
undersunding and variance among 
the builders, without any imme- 
diate influence oti their language ; 
and that a distinction is to be : 
made between corfounding a lan- 
guage and fonning new ones. 
Others account for this event by 
the privation of all language, and 
by supposing that mankind wete 
under a necessity of associating 
together, and of imposing new 
names on things by common con- 
sent. Some, again, ascribe the 
confusion to such an indistinct re- 
membrance of the original lan- 
guage which they spoke before, as 
made them speak it very different- 
ly : but the most common opinion 
is, that God caused the builden 
actually to forget their former 
language, and each femily to 
speak a new tongue ; whence ori- 
ginated the various languages at 
present in the world. It is, how- 
ever, but of little consequence to 
know precisely how this was ef- 
fected, as the scriptures ar^ si- 
lent as to the manner of it ; and 
after all that can be said, it is but 
conjecture still.* There are some 
truths, however, we may learn 
from this part of sacred writ.— 
1. It teaches us God's sovereign- 
ty and power, by which he can 
easily blast the greatest attempts 
of men to aggrandize themselves. 
Gen. xi, 7, 8. — ;2. God's justice 
in punishing of" those who, in 
idolizing their own fame, forget 
him to whom prabe is due, 4 ven 
— 3. God's wisdom in overruling 
evil for good ; for by this confu- 
sion he facilitated the dispersion 
of mankind, in order to execute 
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i^ own purposes, 8, 9, ver. See 
Hmry and Gill in. he. ; Stilling^ 
Jleefa Ortg. Sac.^ 1. iii, c. v, § 2-4 ; 
Shuckfor^s Con.^ vol. i. p. 124- 
140; Vitringa^s Obs.^ vol. i, diss* 
1, c. is ; Le Clerc^a Diss.^ No. vi ; 
Ifutchinson on the Confusion of 
Tongtie& 't Bishop Law's Theory of 
JOtltgion^ p. 66. 

CONGREGATION, an as 
sembly of people met together for 
religious worship. The term has 
been also used for assemblies of 
cardinals appointed by the pope 
for the discharge of certain func- 
tions, after the manner of our 
offices and courts : such as the 
congregation of the inquisition^ the 
congregation of rites^ of alms^ &c. 
&c.-*It also signifies a company 
or society of religious persons can- 
toned out of thi^ or that order, 
and making an inferior order, &c. 
Such are the congregations of *the 
Oratory ; those of Cluny, &c. 
among the' Benedictines. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
^ denomination of Protestants who 
reject all church government, ex- 
cept that of a single congregation 
imder the direction of one pastor, 
with their elders, assistants, or ma- 
nagers. See Church. 

CONbNiTES, a denomination 
which appeared in the sixth cen- 
tuiy. They derived their name 
from Conon, bishop of Tarsus. He 
trught that the body never lost 
its form; that its matter alone 
was subject to corruption and de 



cay, 



and was to be restored when 



this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality. . 

CONSCIENCE signifies know- 
ledge in conjunction; that is, in 
conjunction with the fact to which 



it is a witness, as the eye is to the 
action done before it ; or, as South 
observes, it is a double or joint 
knowledge^ namely, one of a di- 
vine law or rule, and the other 
of a man's own action. It may be 
defined to be the judgment which 
a man passes on the morality of 
his actions as to their purity or 
turpitude ; or the secret testimony 
of the soul, whereby it approves 
things that are good, and con- 
demns those that are evil. Some 
object to its being called an act, ha- 
bit, or faculty. An act, say they,' 
would be represented as an agent, 
whereas conscience is la testimony. 
To say it is a habit, is to sp^ak of 
it as a disposition acting, whjch is 
scarce more accurate than ascrib- 
ing one act to another;, and, be- 
sides, it would be strange language 
to say that conscience itself is a 
habit. Against defining it by ,the 
name of a power or faculty, it 
is objected, that it occasions a 
false notion of it,, as a distinct 
power from reason. 

The rules of conscience. We must 
distinguish between a rule that of 
itself and immediately binds the 
conscience, and a rule that. is oc- 
casionally of use to direct and sa- 
tisfy the conscience. Now in the 
first sense the will of God is the 
only rule immediately binding the 
conscience. No one has autho- 
rity over the conscience but God. 
AU penal laws, therefore, in mat- 
ters of mere conscience, or things 
that do not evidently affect the ci- 
vil state, are certainly unlawful ; 
yet, secondly, the commands of 
superiors, not only natural as pa- 
rents, but civil as magistrates or 
masters, and every man's pri- 
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▼ate engagements, are rules of 
conscience m things indifferent. 
' — 3. The examples of wise 
tod good men may* become 
rules of conscience; but here it 
must be observed, that no ex- 
ample or judgment is of any au- 
thority against law : where, the 
law is doubtful, and even where 
there is no doubt, the side of ex- 
Simple cannot be taken tifl enqui- 
ry has been first made concerning 
what the law directs. 

Conscience has been considered 
as, 1. Tiaturaly or that common 
principle which instructs men of 
ad countries and religions in the 
duties to which they are all alilce 
dbliged. There seems to be some- 
thing of this in the minds of aQ 
men. Even in the darkest re- 
gions of the earth, and among the 
rudest tribes of men, a distinction 
has ever been made between just 
mid unjust, a duty and a crime. 

2. A right conscience is that 
whicih decides aright, or, accord- 
ing to tl\e only rule of rectitude, 
the law tyf God. This is also 
trailed a iufeU't7\formed consdience^ 
which in aH its decisions proceeds 
'upon the mo^ evident principles 
of truth. 

S. Aprahable conscience is diat 
which, in cases which admit of 
the ^brightest and fullest lig(ht, con- 
tents itself with bare probabilities. 
The consciences of many are of 
no higher character ; and though 
yft musttidt say a man cannot be 
saved with such a conscience, yet 
'sudb a conscience is not so perfect 
as it might be. 

'4. An ignorant conscience is 
that whidh may declare right, but, 



as it were^ by chance, and whfi» 
out any just ground to build on. 

5. An erroneoai conscience is ft 
conscience mistaken in its< deci- 
sions about the iiature^of actkms. 

.6. A dotibttng" conseietiee is a 
conscience unresojvcd about the 
nature of actions i on alccount of 
the equal or nearly equal prbbabi^ 
lities which appear for and against 
each side of the question. 
' 7. Of an evil conscience there 
are several kinds. Conscience, in 
regard to actions in general, js 
evil when it has lost more or lie^s 
the sense it ought to have of the 
natural distinctions of mora! good 
and evil: diis is a pclhited or 
defiled conscience. 'Conscience 
is evil in itself when it gives ei- 
Aer none or a false testimony as 
to past actions : when reflecting 
upon wickedness it feels no pains, 
it is evil, and said to be feared, or 
hardened, 1st Tim. iv, 2. It is 
also evil when during the commis* 
sion of sin it lies t|uiet. In regard 
to future actions, conscience is evil 
if it does not startle at the propo- 
sal of sin, or connives at tjie com- 
mission of i^ 

For the right management of 
conscience, we sSiould, 1. Endea- 
vour to obtain acguatintance with 
the law of <5od, and with pur owii 
tempers and lives., and frequendy 
compare tfiem together. 

3. Furnish conscience wiA ge- 
neral principles of the most ex- 
tensive nature and strongest in- 
fluence ; such as th^ supreme love 
of God ; love to our neighbours 
as ourselves ; and that ^the care 
of our souls is of the greatest im- 
portance. 
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* 3. Preserve the purity of con- 
science* 

4* Maintain the freedom of con- 
adence, particularly against inte- 
rest, passion, temper, example^ and 
the authority of great names. 

5. We should accustom our- 
selves to cool reflections on our 
past actions. See Grovels and 
Pakij^s Moral Philosophy ; South^s 
Sermons^ vol. ii, sen 12 ; and books 
under Casuistry. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, the per- 
/ ception of what passes in a man's 
own mind. We must not con- 
found the terms consciousness and 
conscience; for though the Latin 
be ignorant of any such distinc- 
tion, including both in the word 
conscieniia^ yet there is a great 
deal of difference between them 
in our language. ' Consciousness 
is confined to the actions of the 
mind, being nothing else but that 
knowledge of itself which is in- 
separable from every thought and 
voluntary motion of the soul. 
Conscience extends to all human 
actions, bodily as well as mental. 
Consciousness is the knowledge of 
tke existence ;, conscience of the 
moral nature of actions. Conscious- 
ness is a province of metaphysics; 
conscience of mprality. 

CONSECRATION, a rite or 
cereaiofiy of dedicating things or 
persons to the service of God. It 
is used for |he. benediction of the 
elements at the eucharist : the or- 
dination oi bishops is also called 
consecration. 

The Mosaical law ordained that 
all the first bom, both of man and 
beast, fthpuld be sanctified or con- 
secrated to God. We find also, 



that Joshua consecrated the Gi-> 
beonites, as David and Solomon 
did the Nethinims, to the service 
of the temple,; and that the He- 
brews sometimes consecrated their 
fields and catde to the Lord, after 
which they were no longer in their 
power. Among the ancient chris- 
tians» the consecration of churches 
was performed iiuth a great deal of 
pious solemnity. In what manner 
it was done for the three first ages 
is uncertain, the authentic ac* 
counte reaching no higher than 
the fourth century, when, in the 
peaceable reign oif Constantine, 
churches were everywhere buik 
and dedicated with great solenmi* 
ty. The Romanists have a great 
deal of foppery in the ceremonies 
of consecration, which they bestow 
on almost every thing; as bellsp 
candles, books, water, oil, ashes^ 
palms, swords, banners, pictures^ 
crosses, agnus deis, roses, &c« 
In England, churches have been 
always consecrated with particu* 
lar ceremonies, -the form o£ which 
was left to the discretion of the 
bishop. That observed by abp. 
Laud, in consecrating Saint Ca^ 
therine Cree church, in London^ 
gave great offence, and well it 
might* It was enough, as one 
observes, to have msde even a 
popish cardinal blush, and which 
no Protesant can read but with 
indignant concern. ^ " The bishop 
came attended with several of the 
high commission, and some civi« 
lians. At his approach to the 
west door of the church, which 
was shut, and guarded by faalber- 
deers, some that were appointed 
for that purpose cried with a 
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loud voice — Open^ open^ ye eoer 
lasting" doorSj that the King of 
Glory may come in! Presently 
the doors were opened, and the 
bishops with some doctors and 
principal men, entered. As soon 
as they were within the place, 
his lordship fell down upoti his 
inees; and, with eyes lifted up, 
and his arms spread abroad, said. 
This place is holy ; the ground is 
holy : in the name of the Father^ 
Svn^ and Holy Ghost^ I pronounce 
it holy* Then, walking up the 
ihiddle aisle towards the chan- 
cel, he took up some of the dust, 
and threw it into the air several 
times. When he approached 
near the rail of the communion- 
table, he bowed towards it five 
or six times ; and, returning, went 
round the church, with his at- 
tendants in procession; saying first 
the hundredth and then the nine- 
teenth Psalm^ as prescribed in 
the Ro7nan Pontifical. He then 
l^ad several collects, in one of 
which he prays God to accept of 
that beautiful building, and con* 
dudes thus: — We consecrate this 
churchy and separate it unto thee 
as Hbly Ground^ not to be pra- 
phaned any more to common use. 
In another he prays — That ALL 
tvho should hereafter, be buried 
tvithin the circuit of this holy arid 
sacred placcy may rest in their se- 
pulchres in peoccy till Qhrist^s 
coining to judgment^ and may then 
rise to eternal life and happiness. 
Then the bishops sitting under a 
cloth of state in the aisle of the 
chancel, near the communion- 
table, took a written book in his 
hand, and pronounced curses upon 
those who should hereafter pro- 



phane that holy place by musters 
of soldiers, or keeping propliane 
law courts, or carrying burdens 
through it : and at the end of 
every curse he bowed to the east, 
and said. Let all the people say. 
Amen. When the curses were 
ended, which were about twenty, 
he pronounced a like number of 
blessings upon ALL that had any 
hand in framing and building that 
saqred and beautiful church ; and 
on those that had given, or should 
hereafter give, any chalices, plate, 
ornaments, or other utensils ; and, 
at the end of every blessings he 
bowed to the east, and said. Let 
all the people say^ Amen. After 
this catne the sermon, then the 
sacrament, which the bishop con* 
secrAted and administered in the 
following manner:— As he ap- 
proached the altar^ he made five 
or six low bows ; and coming up 
to the side of it, where the bread 
and wine were covered, he bowed 
seven times. Then, after reading; 
many prayers, he came near the 
bread, and, gently lifting up the 
comer of the na[)km, beheld it j 
and immediately letting fdl the 
napkin, he retreated hastily a step 
or two, and made three low 
obeisances : his lordship then ad- 
vanced, and, having uncovered 
the breads bowed three times a^ 
before. Then he laid his hand 
on* the cup, which was full of 
wine, with a cover upon it ; which 
having let go, he stepped back, 
and bowed three times^towards it j 
then he came near again, and; 
lifting up the covet of the cup, 
looked in it ; and seeing the wine^ 
let fall the cover again, retired 
back, and bowed as b(efore* The^ 
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tthe elements^ were consecrated ; 
and the bishops having first re- 
ceived, g^ve it to some principal 
men in dieir suq^ices, hoods, and 
tippets J after which, many prayers 
being said, the solenmity of the 
consecration ended.'* 

CONSISTENTES, a kind of 
penitents^ who were allowed to 
assist at prayers, but who could 
not be admitted to receive the 
sacrament. 

CONSISTORY, a word com- 
monly used for a council-house of 
ecclesiastical persons, or place of 
justice in the spiricual court: a^ses- 
sion or assembly of prelates^ £ ve^ 
ry arch-bishop and bishop of every 
diocese hath a consistory court, 
held before his chancellor or com- 
missary, in his cathedral church, 
or other convenient place of his 
diocese, for ecclesiastical causes* 
The bishop's chancellor is the j udge 
of this court, supposed to be skill- 
ed in the civtl and canon law ; and 
in places of the diocese far re- 
mote from the bishop's consistory, 
the bishc^ appoints af commissary 
to judge in all causes within a 
certain district, and a register to 
enter his decrees, &c. Consistory 
at Rome, denotes the college of 
cardinals, or the pope's senate 
and council, before whom judi- 
ciary causes are pleaded. Con* 
sistory is also used among the re- 
formed for a council or assembly 
of ministers and elders to regu- 
late their affairs, discipline, &c. 
, CONSTANCY, in- a general 
sense, denotes immutabilit}', or in- 
variableness. When applied to the 
human naind, it is a steady adher- 
ence to those schemes and. reso- 
lutions which have been matuV-ely 
Vol*. !• a' a 



formed; the effect qf which is, 
that a man never drops a good 
design otit of fear, and is con« 
sistent with himself in all his words 
and actions. 

Constancy is more particularly 
required of us, I. In our devo- 
tions, Luke xviii, 1. IstThess. v, 
17, 18.-^2« Un3er our sufferings. 
Matt. V, 12, 13. 1st Pet. iv, 12, 13. 
-—3. In our profession and cha- 
racter, Heb, X, 23.-4. In our 
benefiGence, Gal. vi, 9, — 5. In 
our friendships, Prov. xxvii, 10. 

CONSUBSTANTI AL, aterm 
of like import with co-essential, 
denoting something of the same 
substance with another. Thus we ' 
say, that Christ is consubstantial 
with the Father. The*, tepn 
efiottirios^ consubstantial, was first 
adopted by Ae fathers of the 
councils of Antioch and Nice, to 
express the orthodox doctrine the 
more precisely, and to serve as a 
barrier and precaution against the 
errors and subtleties of the Ari- 
ans, who owned every thing ex- 
cept the consubstantiality. The 
Arians allowed th^t the word was 
God, as having been n>ade God ; 
but they denied that he was the 
same God, and of' the same sub- 
stance with the Father: accord- 
ingly they exerted themselves to 
the utmost to abolish the use of 
the word. The emperor Constan- 
tine used all his autlJority with 
the bishops to have it expunged 
out of the symbols ; but it was re- 
tained, and is at this day, as it 
was then, the distinguishing cri- 
terion betweep an Adianasian and 
an Arian. See articles Arians^* 
and Jesus Christ. 

CONSUBSTANTIATIQN, 
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a* tcnfet 6f the Lutheran church, 
with regard td the manner of the 
change made in the bread and wine 
' in the eucharist. The divines of 
that profession maintain that, after 
consecration, the body and blood 
of our Saviour are substantially 
present, together with the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, 
which is called consubstantlation, 
or impanation. See ThaKsub- 

STANTIATION-. 

CONTEMPLATION, studi- 
ous thought on any sulgect ; con- 
tinued attention. " Monks and 
mystics consider contemplation as 
the highest degree of moral excel- 
lence f and with them a silent 
spectator is a divine man :" but 
it is evident we are not placed 
here only to think. There is 
something to be done ad well as to 
contemplate. Thefe are -duties 
to be performed, offices to be dis- 
charged ; and, if we wish to be 
happy in ourselves and useful to 
othersj we must be active as well 
as thou^htfuh 

CONTENTMENT is a dis- 
position of mind in which our de- 
sires are confined to' what we en- 
joy, without murmuring at our lot, 
or wishing ardently for more. It 
stands opposed to envy, James iii, 
16. to avarice, Heb. xiii, 5. to 
pride and ambition, Prov. xiii, 10. 
%q anxiety of mind, Matt, vi; 25, 
^4.' to murmurings and repinings, 
1st Cor. X, 10. Contentment 
does not imply unconcern alibut 
our welfare^ or that we should 
not have a sense of any thing 
uneasy or distressing; nor does 
it give any countenance to idle- 
ness,* or prevent diligent cndea- 
Ycnirff to improve our circum- 



stances. It implies, however, th« 
our desired of worldly good b6 
moderate ; that we do not in- 
dulge unnecessary care, or use un- 
lawful efforts to better ourselves ; 
but that we acquiesce with and 
make the best of our condition^ 
whatever it be. Contentment 
arises not from a itian^s outward 
condition, but from his inward 
disposition, and is the genuine off- 
spring of humility, attended with 
a fixed habitual sense of C^od^s 
particular providence, the re- 
collection of past mercies, and a 
just estimate of the true nature of 
all earthly things. Motives to 
contentment arise from thecon- 
sideration of the rectitude of the 
Divine government, Ps. xcvii, 1, 
2. the benignity of the Divine pro- 
vidence, Ps. cxlv. the greatness of 
the Divine promises, 2d Pet. i, 4. 
our ownunworthiness, Gen. xxxii, 
lO. the punishments we deserve, 
Lam^ iii, 39, 40. the reward 
which contentment itself brings 
with it, Ist Tim. vi, 6. the speedy 
termination of all our troubles 
here, and the prospect of eternal 
felicity in d future state, Rom. v, 
?. Barrow's Works^ vol. iii. sen 
5, 6, r, 8, 9 ; Burroughs on Con^ 
tentment ; Watson^s Art of dittos 
Hale's Cont., p. 59; Mason^sChriS' 
tian Morals^ voL i, ser. 2. 

CONTINENCY is that moral 
virtue by which we restrain con- 
cupiscence. There is this dis- 
tinction between chastity and con- 
tinence : — Chastity requires no ef- 
fort> because it may result from 
constitution ; whereas continency 
appears to be the consequence of 
a victory gained over ourselves. 
The term is most usually applied 
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to XK^tn ; as chastity is to women* 
See Chastity. 

CONTINGENT, any thing 
that happens without a fore-known 
cause ; cotnmpnly called acci*- 
dentaL A,n event not come to 
pass is said to be contingent^ 
which either may or may not be : 
what is ialready dokie, is siaid to 
have beeu contingent, if it might, 
or might not have been# What is 
cbntingent or casual to us is not so 
with God. As effects stand relat- 
eel to a second cause, they are 
many times Contingent; but as 
they stand related to the first cause, 
thyy are acts of God*s counsel, 
and directed by his wisdom. 

CONTRITE: this word sig- 
liifies beaten or bruised, as with 
hard blows, or ah heavy burden ; 
and so in scripture language im- 
ports one whose heart is broken 
and wounded for iski, in * oppo- 
sition to the heart' of stone. 
Is. Ixvi, 2. Ps. li, ir. Ps. Ivii, 
15. 

The evidences of a broken and 
contrite spirit are, lb Deep con- 
viction of the evil of sin.-— 2. Hu- 
ihiliatton under a sense of it, Job 
>tla, 5, e.-^Z. Pungent sorrow for 
it, Zee. xii, 10.-^i. Ingenuous 
confession of it, 1st John, i, 9. — 
5. Prayer for deliverance from it, 
Ps. li, 10. Liike 3tviii, 13.-^6. 
Susceptibility of good impressions, 
£zek« xi, 19. 

CONTROVERSIAL DIVI- 
NITY. See Disputation. . 

CONVENT. Sed Abbey, 

MONASTARY, MONK. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminu- 
tive of convent, dcnoting^roperly 
a cabal, or secret assembly of a 
part of the monks of a convent, to 



make a party in the election of 
an abbot. The term conventicle 
is said by some to have been first 
applied in England to the schools 
of WicklifFe, and has been since 
used in a way of reproach for those 
assemblies which dissent from the 
established church. 

By 22 Car. II, cap. 1, it is en«> 
acted. That if any persons of the 
age of sixteen years, subjects of 
this kingdom, shall be present at 
any conventicle where there are 
five or more assembled, they shall 
be fined five shillings for the first 
offence, and ten shillings for the 
second: and persons preaching, 
incur a penalty of twenty pounds. 
Also suffering a meeting to be 
held in a house is twenty pounds . 
penalty : justices of peace have 
power to enter such houses, and 
seize persons assembled ; and if 
they neglect their duty, they for- 
feit 100/. And if any constable, 
&c. know 6f such proceedings, 
and do not inform a justice of 
peace or chief magistrate, he 
shall forfeit SL But the 1st of 
William and Mary, cap. 18, or- 
dains that Protestant Dissen- 
ters ^hall be exempted from 
these penalties; though if xhty 
meet in a house with the doors 
locked, barred, or bolted, such 

I Dissenters shall have no benefit 
from the 1st of William and Mary. 
Officers of the government, &c., 
present at any conventicle at 
which there shall be ten persons, 
if the royal family be not prayed 
for in express words^ shall forfeit 
40/., and be disabled, Stat. 10. 
Anne, cap. 2. 

CONVERSATION, or dis- 
course, signifies an interlocution be« 
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twcen two or more persons, with 
this distinction, that conversation is 
used for any general intercourse 
of sentiments whatever, whereas a 
discourse means a conversation 
limitted to some particular sub- 
ject. 

To render conversation at all 
times agreeable, the following 
rules have been laid down, !• The 
parties should meet together with 
a determined resolution to please 
and to be pleased.--^2. No one 
should be eager to interrupt others, 
or be uneasy at being interrupted* 
•—3. All should have leave to 
apeak in turn, — 4. Inattention 
should be carefully avoided. — 5. 
Private concerns should never be 
mentioned, unless particularly en- 
quired into, and even then as 
briefly as possible.-^6. Each per- 
son should, as far as propriety 
will admit, be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of discoursing on the sub- 
ject with which he is best ac- 
quainted. — -7. Stories should be 
avoided, unless short, pointed^ 
and quite a propos.^-^^* Each per- 
son should speak often, but not 
long. Haranguing in private com* 
pany is insupportable. — 9. If the 
majority of the company be natu- 
rally silent or reserved, the con- 
versation will flag, unless it he of- 
ten renewed by one who can start 
new subjects. — 10. Itis improper 
to laugh at one's own wit and hu- 
mour ; this should be left to the 
(Company <«-^ll. When the conver- 
sation is flowing in a serious and 
useful channel, never interrupt it 
by an il^timedjest. — 12, It is at 
all times extremely indelicate to 
whisper to one^s next neighbour : 
this }t> in some degree a fraud, con- 



versation being a kind of common 
property. — 13. In speaking of 
absent people, the infallible rule is, 
to say no more than we should say 
if they were present. " I resolve," 
Said bishop Beveridge, " never to 
speak of a man's virtues to his 
face, nor of his faults behind his 
back." A gulden rule ! the ob- 
servation of which would at once 
banish flattery and defamation 
from the world. 

CONVERSION, a change 
from one state to another. Con- 
version may be, 1. Merely exter- 
naly or that which consists only in 
an outward reformation. — % Doc- 
trinaly or a change of sentiments. 
— 3. Savin^y which consists in the 
renovation of the heart and life, or 
a turning from the power of sin 
and Satan unto God, Acts xxi^i, 
18. and is produced by die influ- 
ence of Divine grace on the soul. 
' — 4-. Sometimes it is put for res* 
toration^ as in the case of Peter, 
Luke xxii, 32. The instrument^ 
cause of conversic»i is usually 
the ministry of the word ; though 
sometimes it is produced by read-* 
ing, by serious and appropriate 
conversation, sanctified afflictions, 
&c. Conversion, says the great 
Chamock, is to he distinguished 
from regeneration thus.-— *^ Aq* 
generation is a spiritual change ; 
conversion is a spiritual motion : 
in regeneration there is a pow- 
er conferred ; conversion is the 
exercise of this power : in re- 
generation there is given us a 
principle to ' turn ; conversion is 
our actual ttiming. In. the co- 
venant, God's putting his Spirit 
into us is distinguished from our 
walking in his statutes from the 
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irststep we take in the way of 
God, and is set down as the cause 
of our motion, £zek. xxxvi, 27. In 
renewing us, God gives us a pow- 
er; in converting us, he excites that 
power. Men are naturally dead, 
imd'have a stone upon them : re- 
generation is a rolling away the 
atone from the heart, and a raising 
to newness of life ; and then con- 
version is as natural to a regene- 
rate man as motion is to a lively 
body. A principle of activity 
will produce action. In regenera- 
tion, man is wholly passive ; in 
conversion, he is active. The 
first reviving us is wholly the act 
of God, without any concurrence 
of \he creature ; but after we are 
revived lye do actively and volun- 
tarily live in his^sight. Regenera- 
tion is the motion of God in the 
creature; conversion is the mo- 
tion of the creature to God, by 
virtue of that first principle : from 
this principle all the acts of 
believing, repenting, mortifying, 
quickening, do spring. In all 
these a man is active ; in the other 
he is merely passive," Conver- 
sion evidences itself by ardent 
love to God, Ps. Ixxiii, 25. delight 
in his people, John xiii, 35. at- 
tendance on his ordinances, Ps. 
xxvii, 4. confidence in his pro- 
mises, Ps. ix, 10. abhorrence of 
self,, and renunciation of the 
worldy Job xlii, 5. Jas. iv, 4. sub- 
n^ission to his audiority, and uni- 
form obedience to his word. Matt, 
vii, 20. See Calling, Rboe- 

NERATION. 

CONVERT, a person who is 
converted. In a monastic sense, 
converts are lay friars, or brothers 
admitted for the service of the 



house, without orders, and not al- 
lowed to sing in the choir. 

CONVICTION, in general, is 
the assurance of the truth of any 
proposition. In a religious sense, 
it is the first degree of repentance, 
and implies an affecting sense that 
we are guilty before God ; that we 
can do nothing of ourselves to 
gain his forfeited favour ; that we 
deserve and are exposed to the 
wrath of God ; that sin is very odi- 
ous and hateful, yea, the greatest 
of evils. There is a natural con- 
viction which arises from natural 
conscience, fear of punishment, 
moral suasion, or alarming pro- 
vidences, but which is not of 'a 
permanent nature. Savings con- 
viction is the work of the Spirit, 
as the cause ; though the*law, the 
conscience, the gospel, or afBic* 
tion, may be the means, John xvi, 
8, 9. Convictions of sin differ 
very much in their degree in dif* 
fi^rent persons. It has been ob- 
served that those who suffer the 
most agonizing sensations are such 
as never before enjoyed the ex- 
ternal call of the gospel, or were 
not favoured with the tuition of 
religious parents, but have neg- 
lected or notoriously abused the 
means of grace. To these, con^ 
viction is often sudden, and pro- 
duces that ' horror and shame 
which are not soon overcome; 
whereas those who have sat un- 
der the gospel from thejr infancy 
have not had such alarming con- 
victions, because they have al- 
ready some notion of these things, 
and have so much acquaint^ce 
with the gospel as administers 
immediate comfort. As it is 
not, therefore, the constant me- 
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fho4 of the Spirit to convince in 
one way, it is improper for any 
p distress themselves because 
they are not, or have not been 
tormei>te4 almost to despair : they 
should be rather thankful that the 
Spirit pf God has dealt tenderly 
with them, imd opened to them 
the source pf consolatign. 1^ is 
njccessary hpF e vcr to observ e, that, 
in ordei: to repentance and con- 
version to God, there must be 
ireai and lasting conviction, which, 
though it ^y not be th^ same 
jn degree, ^ the sapae in ^^ture. 
Evangelical conviction differs from 
JiPjgal p9>nvLption thu^ : Jejg^cil arises 
fwix^ 4 cqnyider^tion of God's 
Jujtjce, power, or omniscience ; 
evmg^lis¥ ix^V^ God'» goodnes$ 
alr^^ hpr^p^??, and from a disaffec-r 
tipp to V": /e^^a/ Qojnyictioii 5till 
cqncpits th^re i^ s^pme' renjaining 
^l^^/i pi\^t j^apgeikal is' sensible 
therq.ja'np ^Cfod/ at ,. all ; Ugal 
yi^htk ire|don) from pain^ evan- 
geUc^i f{Off> 3in: Ugai hardens 
^he hef rt'; fpangelical goftens it : 

ticqi^^p^^, ; •'■■■ \, . 

(?ONVOCATiPN> J^n as3efp. 
bly pf pejBo^s foj- the worship o( 
God, h^j X^^iu Nuflib. 3^xviii. 
E^^od- 3^ii, ^6. An ajsseipbly of 
^e clergy for cpnsi^l^^tioi^ Mpw 
mattejTs ^c^lesiastics^l. 

As the parlij^mj^nt consisrtflr of 
tyfp distin9t ^pus^s, 30 does this 
convocation^. The one called the 
upp^r house, where thf: archbishops 
apd bishops sit severally by them- 
selves } the other the lower house, 
wh«ire all the rest of the clergy 
^e represented by th^ir deputies. 
—•The inferior clcrg\'^are rje^pre- 



sented by their proctors ; consist- 
ing of ail the deans and archdea<- 
pons ; of one proctor for every 
chapter, and two for the clergy, 
of eyery diocese— in all, one hun- 
dred and forty-three diviners, viz* 
twenty-two deans, fifty-three arqh- 
cleacons, twenty- fourprebeindaries, 
and forty-four proctors of the dio? 
cesan clergy. The lower house 
fhooses its prolocutor, who is tQ 
take care tha^ the members atr 
tend, to collect their debate^ and 
votes, and to carry their resolu- 
tions to the upper hovise.. Th^ 
convocation is summoned by the 
king's writ, directed to the archr 
bishop of ^ach province, requiring 
him to summon all bishops, deans, 
archdeacops, fyc. The power of 
the convocation is limited by a sta- 
tute of IJenry VIII. They are not 
tp mal^e »finy cano^os, or eccle* 
si^stic^ l^ws, without the king> 
licence ; nor, when permitted^ 
c^n they pu(; them in execution 
but lender several restrictions. — 
They hav€ the .examining ^d 
cep^gring all heretical upd chis- 
li}^^<:al books and person^ $cq. ; 
b^Ut^ ther^ lies an appeal tp :the 
king ii? chan.c^ry, or to his d^l^* 
gates* The cleijgy in (jo^vocj^t 
tiop, an4 their servants, have the 
same privileges as members of 
parliament. In 1665,. t}ie con- 
vopatipn of the clergy gave up the 
privilege of tapciog ^hen^^selves to 
the hpu6e of commons, in con- 
isi^eration of their being allowed to 
votte £^t the election of ni^mbeT^ 
for that house. Since that period 
they -have been seldom allpwed to 
do any business ; and are general- 
ly prorogued from timetp time till 
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dissolved, a new convocation be 
ing g^ner^lly called along with a 
liew parliament. 

COPHtl^ CoPHT, of Col»Ti; a 
name giveti to the christians of 
Egypt who arfe bf the sect of the 
Jacobiltes. See Jacobites, The 
Cophts have a patriarch, who re- 
sides at Cairo ; but he takes his 
title from Alexaitidria. He has 
rio archbishop tinder him, but 
eleven or twelve bishops. The 
rest of the clergy, whether secular 
or regular, are composed of the 
orders of St. Anthony, St. Paul, 
and St. Macarius, who have each 
their monasteries. Besides the 
orders of priests, deacons, and 
8\ib-deaconB, the Cophts have, 
likewise archimandrites,' or ab- 
bots ; the dignity whereof fhey 
confer with all the prayers and 
ceremonies of a strict ordination. 
By a custom of six hundred years 
standing, if a priest elected bishop 
be not already archimandrite, that 
dignity must be conferred on him 
before episcopal ordination. The 
second person among the clergy 
after the patrislrch is the titular 
patriarch of Jerusalem, who also 
resides at Cairo. To him belongs 
the government of the Cophtic 
cliurch during the vacancy of the 
patriarchal see. To be elected 
patriarch, it is necessary the per- 
sbn have lived all his lifle in con- 
tinence. To be elected bishop, 
the person must be in the celibate ; 
or if he have been married, it must 
not be above once. The priests 
and inferior ministers are allowed 
to be married before ordination ; 
but not forced to it, as some have 
observed. They have a great num- 
ber of deacons, and even confer the 



dignity frequently on their children . 
None but the lowesVrank among 
the people commence ecclesiastics ; 
whence arises that excessive igno- 
rance found among them^: yet the 
respect of the laity tbwards the 
clergy is vciy extraord;iiary* The 
monastic li^ is in great esteem 
among them : to be admitted into 
it, there is always, required the 
consent of the bishop. The reli- 
gious Cophts, it is said, 'make a 
vow of perpetual chastity ; re- 
nounce the world, and live with 
great austerity in deserts : they 
are obliged to sleep in their clothes 
and their girdle, on a mat stretch* 
ed on the ground ; and to prostrate 
themselves every evening one hun- 
dred and fifty times with their face 
and breast on the ground. They 
are all, both men and woiheii, of 
the lowest class of the people^ and 
live on alms. The nunneries are 
properly hospitals, and few enter 
but widows reducecf to beggai-y. 

CORBAN, in Jewish antiqui- 
ty, were those offerings which had 
life ; in opposition to the mtnchahy 
or those which had not. It is 
derived from the word karaby 
which signifies " to approach' j*' 
because the victims were brought 
to the door of the tabernacle. 
The corban were always looked 
upon as the most sacred offerings. 
The Jews are reproached with 
defeatmg, by means of the corban, 
the precept of the fifth command- 
ment, which enjoins the respect 
due to parents ; for, when a child 
had no mind to relieve the wants 
of his father or mother, he would 
say to them — ^^ It is a gift (cor^ 
ban) by M'hatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me ;" i. c. *^' \ 
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hare devoted that to God which 
you ask of me, and it is no longer 
mine to give." Mark vii, 11. 

CORDELIER, a Franciscan, 
or religious of the order of St. 
Francis* The denomination cor- 
delier is said to have been given 
in the war of St. Lewis against the 
infidels, wherein i}[it friars minor^ 
havingrepulsed the barbarians, and 
that king having enquired their 
name, it was answered, they were 
people cor^/f/ifz,** tied with ropes ;" 
alluding to the girdle of rope, or 
cord, tied with three knots, which.] 
they wore as part of their ha- 
bit. 

CORNARISTS, the disciples 
of Theodore Comhert, an enthusi- 
astic secretary of the states of Hol- 
land. He wrote, at the same 
time, against the Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and Calvinists. He main- 
tained that every religious com- 
munion needed reformation ; but 
he added, that no person had a 
right to engage in accomplishing 
it without a mission supported by 
.miracles. He was also of opinion,- 
that a person might be a good 
christian without being a member 
of any visible church. 

COVENANT, a contract, or 
agreement, between two or more 
parties on certain terms. The terms 
made use of in the scriptures for 
covenant are VTOi and 5i«d»)Kt). The 
former signifies choosing^ or friend* 
ly parting ; as in covenants each 
party, in a friendly manner, con- 
sented, and so bound himself to the 
chosen terms j the latter signifies 
testament^ as all the blessings of 
the covenant are freely disposed to 
u§. The word covenant is also 
usecl for an immutable ordi- 



nance, Jer. xxxiii, 20. a promise^ 
Exod. xxxiv, 10. Is. lix, 21. and 
also for a precept, Jer. xxxiv, 13, 
14. In scripture we read of va- 
rious covenants ; such as those 
made with Noah, Abraham, and 
the Hebrews at large. Anciently 
covenants were made and ratified 
with grpat solemnity. The scrip- 
tures allude to the cutting of ani- 
mals asunder ; denoting that, in 
the same manner, the perjured and 
covenant breaker should be cut 
asunder by the vengeance of God, 
Jer. xxxiv, 18. , 

The covenants whtth more es- 
pecially relate to the human race 
are generally called the cove- 
nant of works and the covenant 
of grace. 

The covenant of works is that 
whereby God requires perfect^ 
obedience from his creatures, in 
such a manner as to make ho ex- 
press provision for the pardon of 
oiFences committed against the 
precepts of it on the repentance of 
such oiFehders, but pronoimces a . 
sentence of death upon them. Gen. 
ii. Gal. iv, 24. Ps. Ix^xix, 3, 4.^ 
The covenant of grace is generally* 
defined to be that which was made 
with Christ, as the second Adam, 
and in him with all the elect as 
his seed, Is. xlii, 1 to 6. 1st Pet* ^ 
i, 20. Is. lii, 13. 

I. Thfe covenant of works was 
made with Adam ; the condition 
of which was, his perseverance 
during the whole time of his pro- 
bation : the reward annexed to 
this obedience was the continu- 
ance of him and his posterity in 
such perfect holiness and felicity 
he then had while upon earth, and 
everlasting life with God hereafter. 
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The penatty threatened for the 
breach of the command was con- 
demnation ; terminating in death 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 
The seals of this covenant were, 
the tree of knowledge and the 
tree of life ; and, perhaps, the 
Sabbath and Paradise, Gen. ii. 
Gal. ill. Gal.ii, 24. Rom. v, 12, 19. 
This covenant was broken by 
Adam's eating of the forbidden 
fruit, whereby he and his posterity 
were -all subject to ruin. Gen. iii. 
Rom. V, 12, 19; and without the 
intervention of the Divine grace 
and mercy, would have been lost for 
ever, Rom. iii^ 23. The Divine 
Being, foreseeing this, in infinite 
wisdom and unspeakable compas- 
sion planned the covenant of grace ; 
by virtue of which his people are 
reinstated m the blessings of pu- 
rity, knowledge, and felicit}% and 
that without a possibility of any 
farther defalcation. 

II. ThQ covenant of grace. Some 
divines make a distinction between 
the covenant of redemption and 
that of grace : the former, they 
aay, was made with Christ in eter- 
nity ; the latter with believers in 
time. Others object to this, and 
suppose it a needless distinction ; 
for there is but one covenant of 
grace, and not two, in which the 
head and members are concerned ; 
and, besides, the covenant of 
grace, properly speaking, could 
not be made between God and 
man j for what can man restipu- 
late with God, which is in his 
power to do or give him, and 
which God has not a prior right 
unto ? Fallen npian has neither 
inclination to yield obedience, 
nor power to perform it. The 
parties^ therefore^ in this cove- 
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nant are generally said to be the 
Father and the Son; but Dr. 
Gill supposes that the Holy Ghost 
should hot be excluded, since 
he is promised in it, and, in con- 
sequence of it, is sent down into 
the hearts of believers ; and which 
must be by agreement, and with 
his consent. If we believe, there- 
fore, in a Trinit}'', it is more 
proper to suppose that they were 
all engaged in this plan of th6 
covenant, than to suppose that 
the Father and Son were en- 
gaged exclusive of the Holy Spi- 
rit, 1st John v, 6, 7.. As to die 
work of the Son, it w^ the will 
and appointment of the Father 
that he should take the charge 
and care of his people, John vi, 
39. Heb. ii, 13. redeem them by 
his blood, John xvii, Heb. x. 
obey the law in their room, Rom. 
X, 4. justify them by his righte- 
ousness, Dan. ix, 24, &c. and, 
finally, preserve them to Rlory, 
Isa. xl, 1 1. Jesus Christ, accord* 
ing to the divine purpose, became 
the representative and covenant 
head of his people, Eph. i, 22, 23. 
Col. i, 18. They were all cor-r 
sidered in him, and representtd 
by him, Eph. i, 4. promises of 
grace and glory made to them in 
him, Tit. i, 2. 1st Cor. i, 20. he 
suffered in their stead, 2d Cor. v, 

21. He is also to be considered 
as the mediator of the covenant 
by whom justice is satisfied, and 
man reconciled to God. See art. 
Mediator. He is also the 
surety of this covenant, Heb. vii, 

22. as he took the whole debt 
upon him, freed his people froni 
the charge, obeyed the law, and 
engaged to bring his people to 
glory, Heb, ii, 13. Isa. xlix, 5, 6. 
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He is called the testator of the 
covenant, which is denominated a 
Testament, Heb. vii, 22, Heb. ix, 
%S. He. disposes of his blessings 
according to his will or testament^ 
which is unalterable, signed by 
his hand, and sealed by his blood. 
in this covenant, as we before 
t)bserved, the Holy Spirit also i^ 
engaged* His assent is given to 
every part thereof: he brings bis 
people into the enjoyment of its 
blessings, 1st Pet. i, 2. 2dThess. 
*ii, 13, He was concerned in 
the incarnation of Christ, Matt, i, 
18. and assisted his human nature, 
Heb, ix, 14. He takes of the 
things of Christ, and shews them 
unto us ; cleanses, enlightens, sanc- 
tifies, establishes, and comforts his 
J)eople, according to the plan of 
the covenant, Rom, viii, 15, !I6, 
See Holy Ghost* 

IIL The properties of this cove- 
nant are such as these : 1. It is 
fetemal, b^ing made before time, 
Eph. i, 3, 4. 2d Tim. i, 9. — 2. 
Divine a$ to its origin, springing 
entirely from free grace, Rom. xi, 
if, 6. Ps. txxxix, 2, 3, 28. — 3. It 
ts absolute and unconditional, 
yfcph. ii, 8, 9.-: — 4* It is perfect and 
complete, .wanting nothing, 2d 
pam. xxiii, 5. — 5. It is sure and 
immoveable, Isa. liv, 10. Isa. Iv, 3. 
r — 6. Called new in opposition to 
Jthe oldj and as its blessings will 
%t always new, tieb. viii, 6, 3. 

IV. ihese two covenants above- 
pientioned agree in sottie things^ in 
others they differ. 1. "In both^" 
says Witsius, *' the parties con- 
cerned are God and man, — 2. In 
both, the same promise of eternal 
life* — 3. The condition of both is 
ihe same perfect pbedience to the 



law prescribed ; for it is not. wcw"- 
thy of God to admit man to a 
blessed communion with him but 
in the way of holiness. — 4. In 
both is the same end, the glory 
of God. But they differ in the 
following respects : 1. In the co- 
venant of works, the character or 
relation of God is that of a sui 
preme lawgiver, and the chief 
good rejoicing to communicate 
happiness to his creatures. In 
the covenant of grace he appears 
as infinitely merciful, adjudging 
life to the elect sinner, agreeably 
to his wisdom and justice. — ^2. In 
the covenant of works there was 
no mediator : the covenant of 
grace has a mediator, Christ. — ^ 
3. In the covenant of works, 
the condition of perfect #obedi- 
ence was required to be performr 
ed by man himself in covenant. 
In the covenant of grace the 
same condition is proposed, but 
to be performed by a mediator. 
— 4. In the covenant of wotks 
man is considered as working, apd 
the reward, as to be given of debt* 
In thfe covenant of grace the man 
in covenant is considered as be- 
lieving J eternal life being given as 
the merit of the mediator, out of 
free grace, which excludes all 
boasting. — 5. In the covenant of 
works something is required as a 
condition, which, being perform -^ 
ed, entitles to reward. The co- . 
venant of grace consists not of 
conditions, but of promises : the 
life to be obtained; faith, by which 
we are made partakers of Christ ; 
perseverance, and, in a word, the 
whole of salvation, are absolutely- 
promised. — 6. The special end of 
the covenant of works w?i§ the 
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manifestation of theholiness, good* 
H«iS8, and justice of God; but 
the special end of the covenant of 
grace is the praise of the glory of 
his grace, and the revelation of 
his unsearchable and manifold 
wisdom."— -7. The covenant of 
works was only for a time, but 
the covenant of grace stands sure 
for ever. 

V. The administration of the 
covenant of grace* — ^The covenant 
of grace, under the Old Testa- 
ment, was exhibited by promises, 
sacrifices, types, ordinances, and 
prophecies. Under the New, it 
is administered in the preaching 
of the gospel, baptism, and the 
trord's supper; in which grace 
and salvation are held forth in 
more fulness, evidence, and effi- 
cacy to all nations, 2d Cor. iii, 6 
to 18. Heb. viii. Matt, xxviii, 19, 
20. But in both periods, the me- 
diator, the whole substance, bless- 
ings, and manner of obtaining an 
interest therein by faith, are the 
very same, without any difference, 
Heb. XI, 6. Gal. iii, r, 14. The 
reader-who may wish to have a 
more enlarged view of this subject 
may peruse Wttsius^ Strongs or 
Boston oh the Covenants^ in the 
former of which especially he will 
find the subject masterly handled. 
Covenant, in ecclesiastical his- 
tOTj', denotes a contract or con- 
vention agreed to by the Scotch, 
in the year 1638, for maintaining 
their religion free from innova- 
tion. In 1581, the general as- 
sembly of Scotl?lnd drew up a 
confession of laith, or national 
covenant, condemning envscopal 
government, under the name of 
hierarchy^ which was signed by 



James I, and which he enjoined 
on all his subjects. It was again 
subscribed in 1590 and 1596. 
The subscription was renewed in 
1638, and the subscribers engaged 
by oath to maintain religion in 
the same state as it was in 1580, 
and to reject all innovations in- 
troduced since that time. This 
oath, annexed to the 'bonfes&ion of 
faith, received the name of the 
Covenant^ as those who subscribed 
it were called Covenanters. 

Solemn league and covenant^ was 
established in the year 1643, and 
formed a bond of union between 
Scotland and England. It wa3 
sworn to and subscribed by ma^y 
in both nations ; who hereby so* 
lemnly abjured popery and pre^ 
lacy, and combined together for 
their mutual defence. It was ap* 
proved by the parliament and w^ 
sembly at Westminster, and rati- 
fied by the general assembly of 
Scodand in 1645. King Charles I. 
disapproved of it when he sur- 
rendered himself to the Scots 
army in 1646; but, in 1650^ 
Charies il declared his approba- 
tion both of, this and the national 
covenant by a solemn oath ; and^ 
in August of the same year, made 
a farther declaration at Dunferm- 
line to the same purpose, which 
was also renewed on occasion of 
his coronation at Scone, in 1651. 
The covenant was ratified by par- 
liament in this year ; and the 
subscription of it was required bj- 
every member, without which 
the constitution oi the parliament 
was declared null and void. It 
produced a series of distractions 
in the subsequent history of that 
country, and was voted illegal by 
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parliament, and provision made 
against it. Stat. 14 Car. II, c. 4. 
COVETOUSNESS,an unrea- 
sonable desire after that we ,have 
Hot, with a dissatisfaction with 
what we have. It may farther be 
considered as consisting in, 1. An 
anxious carking care about the 
things of this world. — 2. A rapa- 
city in getting.— 3. Too frequent- 
ly includes sinister and illegal ways 
of obtaining wealth.^— 4. A tena- 
ciousness in keeping. It is a vice 
which marvellously prevails upon 
and insinuates into the heart of 
man, and for these reasons : it of- 
ten bears a near resemblance to 
virtue ; brings with it many plau- 
sible reasons ; aiid raises a man to 
a state of reputation on account of 
his riches. " There cannot be,'' as 
one observes, '* a more unreason- 
able sin than this. It is unjust ; 
only to covet, is to wish to be un- 
just. It is cruel; the covetous 
must harden themselves against a 
thousand plaintive voices. It is 
ungrateful ; such forget their for- 
mer obligations and their present 
supporters. It x^Jodlsth ; it des- 
troys reputation, breaks the rest, 
unfits for the performance of duty, 
and is a contempt of God himself : 
it is unprecedented in all our exam- 
ples of virtue mentioned in die 
scripture. One, indeed, spoke un- 
advisedly with his lips j another 
cursed and swore ; a third was in a 
passion ; and a fourth committed 
adultery; but which of the saints 
ever lived in a habit of covetous - 
ness ? Lastly, it is idolatry^ Col. 
iii, 5. the idolatry of the heart; 
wherfe, as in a temple, the misera- 
ble wretch excludes God," sets up 
([old instead of him, and places that 



confidence in it which beldngs to 
the Great Supreme alone.'' Let 
those who live in the habitual prac-^ 
tice of it consider the judgments 
that have been inflicted on such 
characters. Josh, vii, 21. Acts v. 
the misery with which it is attend- 
ed ; the curse such persons are to 
society J the denunciations and 
cautions respecting it in the holy 
scripture \ and how effectually it 
bars men from God, from happi- 
ness, and from heaven. Sou^h^s 
Serm.y vol. iv, scr. 10 ; Rohinscn^s 
Mor. Exercises, ex. iv; Sauriris 
*S>rm-, vol. V, ser. 12, Engl. Trans* 
COUNCIL, an assembly of per- 
sons met together for the purpose 
of consultation ; an assembly of de- 
puties or commissioners sent from 
several churches, associated by 
certain bonds in a general body. 
Acts i. Actsvi. Acts xv. Acts xxi. 
Council, Ecumenical or Gene* 
ral, is an assembly which represents 
the whole body of the christian 
church. The Romanists reckon 
eighteen of them, BuUingersix^Dn 
Prideaux ^even, and bishop Beve- 
ridge.eight ; which he says are all 
the general councils which havt 
ever been held since the time of 
the first christian empemr. They . 
are as follow : — 1. The council 
of Nice, held in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, on ac* 
count of the heresy of Arius* 
— t2. The council of Constanti- 
nople, called under the reign and 
by the command of Theodosius 
the Great, for much the same 
end that the former council was 
summoned.-^3. The council of 
Ephesus, convened by Theodosius 
the Younger, at the suit of Nes- 
torius.^-4. The council at Chal^ 
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.«Mlon, held in the reign of Mar- 
tianus, which approved of the 
Eutychian heresy.— 5. The se- 
cond council of Constantinople, 
assembled by the emp«ror Jus- 
tinian, condemned the three chap- 
ters taken out of the book of Theo- 
dorus, of Mopsuestia, having first 
decided that ijt was lawful to ana- 
thematize the dead. Some authors 
tell us that they likewise con- 
demned the several errors of Ori- 
gen about the Trinity, the plurali- 
ty of w6rlds, and pre-existence of 
souls.— «6« The thu-d council of 
Constantinople, held by the com- 
mand of Constantius Pogonatus, 
Ae emperor, in Which they re- 
ceived the definitions of the five 
first general councils, and parti- 
cularly that against Origen, and 
Theodorus, of Mopsuestia.— 7« 
The second Nicene council.—- 8« 
The fourth council of Constan- 
tinople, assembled when Louis II 
was emperor of the West. Their 
regulations are contained in twen- 
ty-seven canons, the heads of 
which the reader may find in 
Dupin* Whatever may be said 
in favour of general councils, their 
utility has been doubted by some 
of the* wisest of men. Dr. Jortin 
says, " they have been too much 
extolled by Papists, and by some 
Protestants* They were a col- 
lection of men who were frail and 
fallible. Some q{ those councils 
were not assemblies of pious and 
learned divines, but cabals, the 
majority of which were quarrel- 
some, fanatical, domineering, dis- 
honest prelates, who wanted to 
compel men to approve all their 
opinions, of which they themselves 
had no clear conceptions, and to 



anathematize and oppress those 
who would not implicitly submit 
to their determinations.^' JortirCs 
Works^ vol. vii, charge 2 ; Braugh^ 
torCs Diet.; Mosheim'^sEccL HisU^ 
Index. 

Councils, Provincial or Occa- 
sionaij have been numerous. At 
Aix la Chapelle, A. D. 816, a 
council was held for regulating 
the canons of cathedral churches. 
The council 6f Savonnierie?, in 
85d, was the first which gave the 
title of Most Christian King to the 
king of France ; but it did not 
become the peculiar appellation 
of that sovereign till 1469. Of 
Troyes, in 887, to decide the 
disputes about the imperial dig- 
nity. The second council of 
Troyes,. 1107, restrain^ the clergy 
firom marrying. The council of 
Clermont, in 1095. The first cru- 
sade was determined in this coun- 
cil. The Bishops had yet the pre- 
cedency of cardinals. In this as- 
sembly the name of Pope was for 
the first time given to the head of 
the church, exclusively of the 
bishops, who used to assume that 
title. Here, also, Hugh, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, obtained of the 
pope a confirmation of the prima- 
cy of his see over that of Sens* 
The council of Rhei^ns, summon- 
ed by Kugenius III, in 1148, call- 
ed an assembly of Cisastrian Gaul, 
in which advowses, or patrons of 
churches, are prohibited taking 
more than ancient fees, upon pain 
of deprivation ancl ecclesiastical 
burial. Bishops, deacons, sub- 
deacons, monks, and nuns, are 
restrained from m^rying. In 
this council the doctrine of the 
Trinity was decided ; but upon 
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separation the pope called a con- 
gregation, in which the cardinals 
pretended they had no right to 
judge of doctrinal points ; that 
this was the privilege pec^uliar to 
the pope. The council of Sut- 
rium, in 1046, wherein three 
popes who had assumed the chair 
were deposed. The council of 
ClareAdon in England, against 
Becket, held in 1 164. The coun- 
cil of Lombez, in the country of 
Albigeois, in 1300, occasioned by 
some disturbances on account of 
the Albigenses: a crusade was 
formed on this account, and an 
army^ sent to extirpate them. 
Innocent III spirited up this bar- 
barous war. Dominic was the 
apostle, the count of Toulouse the 
Victirti, and^imon, count of Mont- 
fort, the conductor or chief. The 
council of Paris in 1210, in which 
Aristotle's metaphysics were con- 
demned to the flames, lest the 
refinements of that philosopher 
should have a bad tendency on 
men's minds, by applying those 
subjects to religicm. The council 
of Pisa, begun March the 2d, 
1409, in which Benedict XIII and 
Gregory XII were deposed. An- 
other council,, sometimes called 
general, held at Pisa in 1505. 
Lewis XII, of France, assembled 
a national council at Tours (being 
highly disgusted with the pope), 
1510, where was present the cardi- 
nal De Gurce, deputed by the em- 
peror; and it was then agreed to 
convene a general council at Pisa. 
M/rrai/s History of Religion. 

Council of Trent. See Trent. 

COURAGE is that quality of 
the mind that enables men to en 



counter driSculties and danger8# 
Natural couraga is that whkh 
arises chiefly from constitutioii ; 
moral or spiritual is that which it 
produced from principle, or a 
sense of duty. Courage and for- 
titude are often used as synony- 
mous, but they may be distin- 
guished thus : fortitude is firmness 
of mind that supports pain ; cou- 
rage is active fortitude, that meets 
dangers, and attempts to repel 
them. See Fortitude. Courage^ 
says Addison, that grows from con** 
stitution, very often forsakes a 
man when he has occasion for it ; 
and when it is only a kind bf in- 
stinct in the soul, it bresdcs out on 
all occasions, without judgment or 
discretion ; but diat courage which 
arises from a sense of duty, and 
from a fear of offending Hitn that 
made us, always acts in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dic- 
tates of right reason. 

CREATION, in its primary 
import, signifies the bringing into 
being something which did not 
before eicist. The term is there- 
fore most generally applied to the 
original production of the mate- 
rials whereof the visible world is 
composed. It is also used in a 
secondary or subordinate sense to 
denote those subsequent operations 
of the Deity upon the matter so 
produced, by which the whole 
system of Nature, and all the pri- 
mitive genera of things, receive 
their form, qualities, and laws. 

There is no subject concerning 
which learned men have differed 
in their conjectures more than in 
this of creatioft. " It is certain,'^ 
as a good writer observes, " that 
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none, of the ancient philosophers 
'had the smallest idea of its being 
possible to produce a substance 
out of nothing, or that even the 
power of the Deity himself could 
work without any materials to 
work upon. Hence some of 
them, among vrhom was Aristotle, 
Usserted that the world was eter- 
nal, both as to its matter and 
form. Others, though they be- 
lieved that the gods had given the 
World its form, yet imagined- the 
materials whereof it is compos- 
ed to have been eternal. Indeed, 
the opinions of the ancients, who 
had not the benefit of revelation, 
were on this head so confused and 
contradictory, that nothing of any 
consequence can be deduced from 
them. The freethinkers of our 
own and of former ages have deni- 
ed the possibility of creation, as be- 
ing a contradiction to reason ; 
and of consequence have taken 
the opportunity from thence to 
discredit revelation. On the 
other hand, many defenders of 
the sacred writings have asserted 
that creation out of nothing, so 
far from being a contn^diction to 
reason, is not only probable, but 
demonstrably certain. Nay, some 
have gone so far as to say, that, 
from the very inspection of the 
visible system of Nature, we are 
able to infer that it was once in 
a state of non-existence." It is 
inapossible, however, to enter into 
the multiplicity of the arguments 
on both sides ; it is enough for us 
to know what God has been 
pleased to reveal, both concern- 
ing himself and the works of his 
hands. ^' Men, and other ani- 
mals that inhabit the earth and 



the seas ; all the immense varieties 
of herbs and plants of which the 
vegetable kingdom consists; the 
globe of the earth, and the ex- 
panse of the ocean ; these we 
know to have been produced by 
his power. Besides die terrestrial 
world, which we inhabit, we see 
many other material bodies dis- 
posed around it in the wide ex* 
tent of space. The moon, which 
is in a particular manner con^ 
nected with our earth, and even 
dependent upon it ; the sun, and 
the other planets, with their sa- 
tellites, which like the earth cir- 
culate round the sun, and appear 
to derive froxn him light and 
heat ; , those bodies which we call 
fixed stars, and consider as illu- 
minating and cherishing with heat 
each its peculiar system of planets; 
and the comets which at certain 
periods surprise us with their ap- 
pearance, and tlie nature of whose 
connexion with the general sys- 
tem of Nature, or with any parti- 
cular system of planets, we cannot 
pretend to have fully discovered ; 
these are so many more of the 
Deity's works, from the contem- 
plation of which we cannot but 
conceive the most awful ideas of 
his creative power. 

" Matter, however, whatever the 
varieties of form under which it is 
made to appear, the relative dis- 
position of its part^, or the n^o- 
tions communicated to it, is but 
an inferior part of the works of 
creation. We believe ourselves to 
be animated with a much higher 
principle than brute matter: in 
viewing the manners and ceconomy 
of the lower animals, we can scarce 
avoid acknowledgingeven them to 
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consist of something more than va- 
rious modifications of matter and 
motion. The other planetary bo- 
dies, which seeip to be in circum- 
stances nearly analogous to those 
of our earth, are surely, as well 
as it, destined for the habitations 
of rational intelligent beings. The 
existence of intelligences of an 
higher order than man, though in- 
finitely below the Deity, appears 
extremely probable. Of these spi- 
ritual beings, called atigelSyWth^ve 
, express intimation in scripture 
(see the article Angel). But the 
limits of the creation we must not 
pretend to define. How far the re 
gions of space extend, or how they 
are filled, we know not. How the 
planetary worlds, the sun, and the 
fixed stars are occupied, we do not 
pretend to have ascertained. We 
are even ignorant how wide a 
diversity of forms, what an infi 
nity of living animated beings may 
inhabit our own globe. So con- 
fined is our knowledge of creation, 
yet so grand, so awful, that part 
which our narrow understandings 
can comprehend ! 

"Concerning the periods of time 
at which the Deity executed his 
several works, it cannot be pre- 
tended that mankind have had op- 
portunities of receiving very par- 
ticular information. Many have 
been the conjectures, and curious 
the fancies of learned men, re- 
specting it ; but, after all, we must 
be indebted to the sacred writings 
for the best information. Dif- 
ferent copies, indeed, give dif- 
ferent dates. The Hebrew copy 
of the Bible, which we christians, 
for good reasons, consider as the 
Aiost authentip^ dates the crea- 



tion of the world 3944 yearg be* 
fore the christian era. The Sa- 
maritan Bible, again, fixes the 
era of the creation 4305 years be* 
fore the birth of Christ. And the 
Greek translation, known by the 
name of the Septuagint version of 
the Bible, gives 5270 as the num- 
ber of the years which intervened 
between those two periods. By 
comparing the various dates in the 
sacred writings, » examining how 
these have come to disagree, and 
to be diversified in different copies ; 
endeavouring to reconcile the most 
authentic profane with sacred 
chronology, some ingenious men 
have formed schemes of chrono- 
logy ; plausible, indeed) but not 
supported by sufficient authori- 
ties, w)iich they would gladly per- 
suade us to receive in preference 
to any of those above mentioned. 
Usher makes out fit)m the He- 
brew Bible 4004 years as the 
term between the creation and the 
birth of Christ. Josephus, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wills and Mr. 
Whiston, makes it 4658 years ; 
and M. Pezron, with the help 
of the Septuagint, extends it 
to 5872 years. Usher^ system 
is the nK)st generally received. 
But though these different systems 
of chronology are so inconsistent, 
and so slenderly supported, yet the 
differences among them are so ii^ 
considerable, in comparison with 
those which arise before us when 
we contemplate the chronology of 
the Chinese, the Chaldeans, and 
tbe Egyptians, and they agree so 
well with the general information 
of authetitic history, and with the 
appearances of nature and of so- 
ciety, that they may be considered 
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ai neatly fixing the true period 
of the creation of the earth," Un- 
certain, however, as we may be 
as to the exaet time of the crea- 
tion, we may profitably apply our- 
selves to the contemplation of 
this immense fabric. Indeed, the 
beautiful and multiform works 
around us must strike the mind of 
every beholder with wonder and 
admiration, unless he be enve- 
loped in ignorance, and' chained 
down to the earth with sensuality. 
These works every way proclaim 
the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness of the Creator. Crea- 
tion is a book which the nicest 
Shilosopher may study -with the 
eepe^t attention. Unlike the 
works of art, the more it is examin- 
ed, the more it opens to us sources 
of admiration of its great Author; 
the more it calls for our inspec- 
tion, and the more it demands 
oui* praise. Here every tiling is 
adjusted in the exactest order; all 
answering the wisest ends, and act- 
ing according to the appointed 
laws of Deity. Here the christian 
is led into the most delightful 
field of contemplation. To him 
every pebble becomes a preacher, 
and every atom a step by which 
he ascends to his Creator. Placed 
in this beautiful temple, and look- 
ing around on all its various parts, 
he cjannot help, joining with the 
Psalmist in saying, "O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ; in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all !" 

See Ray and Blackmore on 
Creation \ art* CREATiok, Enc. 
Brit, ; DerhavfC^ Astro andPhysico" 
theology ; Hervey^s Meditattons ; 
La Pluche^s Nature displayed ; 
Vol. I. C c 



Sturm^s Rejlectiona on theWorh 
of God. 

CREDULITY, the bcKef of 
any proposition without sufficient 
evidence of its truth. 

CREEID, a form of words in 
which the articles of faith are com- 
prehended. iSee Confession. 

The most ancient form of creeds 
is that which goes under the name 
of the Apostles' Creed (see be- 
low) ; besides this," there are sie- 
veral other ancient forms and 
scattered remains of creeds to be 
met with in the primitive records 
of the church; as, 1. The form 
of apostolical doctrine collected by 
Origen.— 2. A fragment of a creed 
preserved by Tertullian. — 3. A 
remnant of a creed in the works 
of Cyprian.— 4. A creed com- 
posed by Gregory Thaumaturgus 
for the use of his own church. — 5. 
The creed of Lucian, the martyr. 
—6. The creed of the apostolical 
constitutions. Besides these scat- 
tered remains of thd'ancient creeds, 
there are* extatlt some perfect 
forms, as those of Jerusalem, Ce- 
sarea, Antioch, &c. 

CREED, APOSTLES', is a 
formula or summary of the chris- 
tian faith, drawn up, according 
to Ruffinus, by the apostles them- 
selves ; who, during their stay at 
Jerusalem, soon after our Lord's 
ascension, agreed upon this creed 
as a rule of faith. Baronius and 
others conjecture that they did 
not compose it till the second year 
of Claudius, a little before their 
dispersion ; but there arfe m&ny 
reasons which induce us to ques- 
tion whether the apostles com- 
posed any such creed. For, 1. 
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writer before the fifth c^iu^, 
v^^kt dpy mentiqn.of an assieaik^Iy 
<^. th«^ apostles £on« compqMQg^ a^ 
creed. — 2. The fi^he«s of thevt)|r«e> 
firsts c^turi^, in disputing aggipst 
th^ heretics^ endeavour to prove 
that the docQ^ipe qpi^taiiied ia this. 
cfeed w^a, th& s^toif^ which the 
:^stlea< taught;, bi^t. they, r^qti 
pretend that the s^po$tles coni* 
posed it.-^3» If the apostles had 
made this creeds, if: ^ould havcv* 
Ue^D^tbe s^^me in al)^ churches 2^k<l 
in all ages; anfl ajilamthpra woul4 
have, cited it after die sa^e ik^u^- 
H^r. B^t^the case, is qv&ite otherr 
wi«e. la the secQn4' au^* thipd 
ages of the. church tl^Ct were as 
mapy cr^ed^. a^,. sm^f^ra^;. and; the 
saoiQ author Sj^.ts, down th^ creed 
after, adiflereiit I]aanl>er^ ia s^v^ral 
pla£jes;of his works; whifphis an 
evid^aqe that there was npt^ at 
that time, apy creed reputed to 
be the appstles. In the fourth 
century^ Rju^iUs com;pai:eS; to^ 
gether* th^' three an(;ient creeds of 
the, churches of Aquileia> RopiiQ, 
and the East^ which differ wiy 
considerably. B^sides^ these creeds 
differed not only in the terms: and 
expi;e^&ipns, hut eyen^ in the artf-* 
cles, some, of which were omitted 
in oijae. or other of theni^ such s^ 
those of th^ (kjscent int9 Mly the 
communianiOf the saints^ md tke^ 
lifB,€p€r(a^ting. From ajl wl^crfi.it 
may be ga^^ered^ that, though th^ 
creed may be said to be th^t of 
the apostles, in regard to the 
doctrines contained therein, yet it 
cannot be referred to them as the 
authors of it. Its greiat antiquity, 
hcfwever, may be inferred from 
£ence,, that the whole form, as 



it xioVt stands in the En^isb^ V^, 
turggy^, is to be fpund in the work^ 
of St. AnilHiose andRuffikius.; thB, 
fornifpof wjiom flourished; ii\ the 
third a^ thC' latter in the fourth 
qtntw-y. Th^ primitive Gbria.*, 
ti^s did. not puUicly rodte; the^ 
creed, espept at baptisms, which^ 
unless in c^es; of necessity i; werC; 
only at. J^asiter and Whitsuntide, 
Th^ constant repeating of it wa9^ 
not intipduced into. die ch^rcli tiU; 
tbt^ end; oi the fifth cqntviry ; about 
I whi<:h tim^ Pf^ter Gnaphiua^, bishop 
q£ Antio^h, prescribed die r^its^ 
of it every time divine service was 
performed. See King^s Hisf^ryof 
thCi Apa^tle^^ Creeds m^^JSarrmu^ 
Expositionofitin Ai«rFar^«* vol. ii» 
GREED, ATHANASIAN, » 
formulary or confession of f«ith> 
long supposed to have been dra^v^Q 
up by Athanasius^ bishop of Ale;iir 
andria^, in the fourth century, tot 
justify himself against thecs^lnr 
nies of hisAHan enemies.; buf-il; 
is now generally allowed not te 
have be^n his. Dr« Wa^erlaxid 
acH^ribes it to HilajVi, bishop of 
Aries., lliis creed obt^njed. in 
France; abgut A» {>» as^C^ 2$^ wa^ 
received m Spain aiid GenpKU^y 
^bout 180 years later* As to got, 
own cpuntr)', we have clt^ proofis 
of its being sung alteniately in 
oar churches in tfa^ tenth cent^u?y« 
It.waji in common use^ in spnne 
parts, o( Italy in 960>. a^td waS re-. 
ceived at Rome about 1014. A% to 
the Greek and Oriental^ churches, 
it has, been questioned whether they 
have eyer received i^ though sooiQ 
writers are of a contrary persua*- 
sion. I'he episcopal churches of 
America have rejected it* As to 
th^ matter of it, it is gi^en qs a 
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summary of the fmc orthodox 
*ikh. Unhappily, however, it has 
'proved a'fruitfttl-source of uhpro- 
•fitable controversy. See Dr. Wa- 
'^erJanePs Critical NisMry of it. 

CREED, NICENE, a formu- 
lary <$f cbristian feith; Bo calkd, 
4>eeauS6 it is a pisraphrase of that 
<ereed which wias made at the first 
-geneitil couticil of Nice* This 
latter Mras drawn up by the second 
"^heral council of Constantinople, 
A.-D. ^81;tind therefore might be 
tnore properly styled thd Constan- 
tinopoltcan creed. The creed was 
carried by a majority, and ad- 
•mitted kito the church as a bar- 
rier against Arius and his fol- 
lowers. 

The *thi*ee creeds aboVe-men- 
tibned are used m the public of- 
'fices of the church of England ^ 
^aiid subscription ^o them is re- 
quired of all the established clergy. 
Sufbscriptidh tb these was also re- 
quired of the dissenting teachers 
by the toleration act, but from 
whith they are now relieved by 
19 Geo. IH.. 

'CRIME, a voluntary breach of 
•any knoivn law. FauHa result 
from human weakness, being 
Iransgressiohs of the rules of duty. 
Crimes proceed from the wicked- 
itess of the heart, beings actionis 
"agiiiist the rules of nature. See 
Puy i«i[MENT and Siw. 

CROKADE, or CHubade, 
may be applied to tiny war under- 
taken on pretence of defending the 
c^se of religion, but has - been 
•chiefly used for the expedittons of 
*lihe christians against the infidels 
for the conquest of Palestine. 

These expeditions commenced 
A. Di 1096. The foundation of 



them wks a'«upei%tiiious Vetieni- 
ti6n for thode places where oilr 
SaVioiir peiformed his miraclca, 
and accomplished the Ivtii'k df. 
man^s redemption. Jerusalem had 
been taken and Palestine con- 
quered by Omar. This proVedk 
considerable interruption tb tbfe 
pilgrims, who flocked frbm -all 
quarters to perfbrm their devtf- 
tionts at t^e holy sepulchre. They 
had, however, still been allowed 
this' liberty, on paying a small 
tribute to the Saracen caliphs, 
who were not much incHned to 
molest them. But, in 1065, thib 
city changed its^ ni^^ters. The 
Turks took it from the Saracens-; 
and being much more fierce and 
barbarous, the pilgrims now found 
they could no longer peiform thefr 
devotions with the sanie safety. 
An opinion was about this time 
also prevalent in Curppe, which 
made these pilgrimages much more 
frequent than formerly: it was 
imagined, that the lOCX) yeai% 
mentioned in Revel, xx. were fut* 
filled ; that Christ was soon to 
make his appearance m Palestine 
to judge the liirbrH ; and con'se* 
quently that journeys to that 
country were in the highest degree 
meritorious, and even absolutely 
necessary. The ihultitudes of ptl^ 
grims who now flocked to Pa- 
lestine meeting with a verj' rough 
reception from the Turks, filled 
all Europe with-complaints against 
those infidels, who profaned the 
holy city, and derided the sacred 
mysteries of Christianity even In 
the place where they were fulfilled. 
Pope Gregory VII had formed a 
design of uniting all the princes 
of Christendom against the M^o* 
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metans; but Ms exorbitant en- 
croachments upon the civil power 
of princes had' created him so 
many enemies, and rendered his 
schemes so suspicious^ that he was 
not able to make great progress in 
his undertaking. The work was 
reserved for a meaner instrument. 
Peter, commonly called the Her- 
mit, a native of Amiens in Pi- 
cardy, had made the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem ; and being deeply 
affected with the dangers to which 
that act of piety now exposed the 
pilgrims^ as well as with the op- 
pression under which the eastern 
christians now* laboured, formed 
the bold, andy in all appearance, 
impracticable design of leading 
into Asia, from the farthest extre- 
mities of the West, armies suffi- 
cient to subdue those potent and 
warlike nations that now held the 
lioly land m slavery. He pro- 
posed his scheme to pope Martin 
XI, who, prudently resolving not 
to interpose his authority till he 
saw a probability of success, sum- 
moned, at Plabentia, a council 
of 4000 ecclesiastics and 30,000 
seculars. . As no hall could be 
found large enough to contain 
such a multitude, the assembly 
was held in a plain. Here the 
pope l^imself, as well as Peter, 
harapgued the people, represent- 
ing the dismal situation ,of their 
brethren in the East, and the in- 
dignity offered to the christian 
nan\e in allowing the holy city to 
remain in the hands of the infidels. 
. The$e speeches were so agreeable 
t^ those who heard t|iem, that the 
whole multitude siuklenly and vio- 
lently declared for the war, and 
solemnly devoted themselves to 



perform this service, which they 
believed to be meritorious in the 
sight of God. But though Italy 
seemed to have embraced the de- 
sign with ardour, Martin thoughjt 
it necessar}'^, in order to ensure 
perfect success, to engage the 
greater and more warlike nations 
in the same epterprise. Having, 
therefore, exhorted Peter to visit 
the chief cities and sovereigns of 
Christendom, he summoned an- 
other council at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne. The fame of this great and 
pious design being now universally 
diffused, procured the attendatice 
of the greatest prelates, nobles, 
and princes ; and when the pope 
and the hermit renewed their pa- 
thetic exhortations, the whole as- 
sembly, as if impelled by imme- 
diate inspiration, exclaimed with 
one voice, " It is the will, of 
God !" These words were deemed 
so much the effect of a divine inii- 
pulse, that they were employed 
as the signal of rendezvous and 
battle in all future exploits of 
these adventurers. Men of all 
ranks now flew to arms with thie 
utmost ardour, and a cross was 
affixed to their right shoulder by 
all who enlisted in this holy enter- 
prise. At this time Europe was 
sunk in the most profound igno- 
rance and superstition. The eccle- 
siastics had gained the greatest 
ascendant over the human mind ; 
and the people, who committed 
the ni^st horrid crimes and disor- 
ders, knew of no other expiation 
than the observances Imposed on 
them by their spiritual pastors* 
But amidst the abject superstition 
which now pre-^'ailed, the military 
spirit had also universally diffused 
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kself; aodf though not supported 
by art or discipline, was become 
the general passion of the nations 
governed by the feudal law. All 
^e great lords possessed the right 
of peace and war. They were 
engaged in continual hostilities 
wkh one another : the open country 
was become a scene of outrage 
and disorder: the cities, still mean 
and poor, were neither guarded 
by walls nor protected by privi- 
leges. Every man was obliged to 
depend for safety on his own force, 
or his private alliances ; and va- 
lour was the only excellence which 
was held in esteem, or gave one 
man the pre-eminence above an- 
other* When all the particular 
superstitions, therefore, were here 
united in one great object, the ar- 
dour for private hostilities took 
the same direction ; ^'and all Eu- 
rope," as the princess Anna Com- 
n^na expresses it, ^^ torn from its 
foundations, seemed ready to pre- 
cipitate itself in one united body 
upon Asia." 

All ranks of men now deeming 
the crpisades the only road to 
heaven, were impatient to open 
the way with their swords to the] 
holy city. Nobles, artisans, pea- 
sants, even priests, enrolled their 
names; and to decline this ser- 
vice was branded with the re- 
proach of impiety or cowardice. 
The nobles were moved, by the 
romantic spirit of the age, to hope 
for opulent establishments 'in the 
East, the chief seat of arts and 
commerce at that time. In pur- 
suit of these chimerical projects, 
they sold at low prices their 
ancient castles and inheritances, 
which had now lost all value in 



their eyes.- The infirm and aged 
contributed to the expedition by 
presents and money, and many 
of them attended it in person ; 
being determined, if possible, to 
breathe their last in sight of that 
city where their Saviour died for 
them. Even women, concealing 
their sex under the disguise of ar- 
mour, attended the camp ; and 
often forgot their duty still more, 
by prostituting themselves to the 
army. The greatest criminals were 
forward in a sen'ice which they 
considered as an expiation for all 
crimes; and the most enormous 
disorders were, during the course 
of these expeditions, committed 
by men inured to wickedness, en- 
couraged by example, and im- 
pelled by necessity. The adven- 
turers were at last so numerous, 
that their sagacious leaders be- 
came apprehensive lest the great- 
ness of the armament would be 
the cause of its own disappoint- 
ment. For this reason they per- 
mitted an undisciplined multilude» 
computed at 300,000 men, to go 
before them under the command 
of Peter the hermit, and Gamier 
or Walter, sum^mtdihe money kss^ 
from his being a soldier of fortune. 
These took the road towards Con- 
stantinople through Hungary and 
Bulgaria; and trusting that hea- 
ven, by supernatural assistance, 
would supply all their necessities, 
they made no provision for ^b- 
sistence in their march. They soon 
found themselves obliged to ob- 
tam by plunder what they vainly 
expected from miracles ; and the 
enraged inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which they passed 
attacked the disorderly niultitude. 
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«nd slaughtered therm i^ithoittr^- 
aisttmce. The more disciplined ar- 
mies 'followed sifter ; and, paseitig 
the straits of -Cowstantinople, were 
^mustered in the plains of Asia^ 
ainl atnounted in the whole to 
T0O;O(D0 men. The princes en- 
l^ged in this 'first croisade were, 
Hugo, count of Vermandois, bro- 
ther to Philip 'I, king of f ranee ; 
JRobert, duke of Normandy; Ro- 
bert, earl Of Flanders ; RaimOnd, 
^arl of Toulouse and St. Giles ; 
the celebrated Godfrey of Bou- 
Sk)h, duke of liorr^in, with his 
brothers Baldwin >and Eustapce; 
Stephen, earl of Chiarters and 
©lois ; Hugo, count of St. iPaiil; 
with many other lords. The ge- 
neral reftdczvous was at Constan- 
tinople, in this expedkion, God- 
frey besieged and took ^he city of 
Nice, Jerusalem wfes ts^ken by 
the confederated army, and God- 
frey chosen king* The Chi'istian& 
gamed tike famous barttk 'of As- 
caflon against the sultan of Egypt, 
whtch put an end to *he fiMt croi- 
Isade, but wot to the spirit 6f cfoi- 
feading. The rage c^mtinued for 
near tw^o centuries. The ^cond 
croisade, in 1 144, was headed by 
the emperor Conrad IIC, and-Loilis 
VII, king of Francie. The em- 
peror's ^my was either destroyed 
by the enemy, or perished through 
<he treachery of Manuel, the Greek 
emperor ; and the second army, 
through the unfaithfulness of the 
christrans of Syria, was forced to 
break, up the siege of Damascus. 
The tliird croisade, in 1188, im- 
mediately followed the taking of 
Jerusalem by Saladin, the sultan 
of Egypt. The princcis engaged 
in this expedition were, the em- 



pet6r fe^d^ic Bari^roilifii ; lPi^ 
deric, dtike of Suabia,'hifs s^eoti4 
son; Ceopold, duke of Austriia'; 
Berthold, diikc'of M6t^vm; Her* 
man, mart|ui8 of Baden j'thie counts 
of Naslsau, Thuringia, Missen, and 
Holland; and aboVe sixty odu^ 
princes of the empire ; with thfe 
bishops of -BesanifOft, Cambray, 
Munster, Osnaburg, Missen, Psis- 
sau, Visburg, and several others. 
In this expedition the empieror 
Frederic defeated the Sultan dt 
Iconium : his son Frederic, joined 
by Guy Lusignon, "king of Jeru*» 
salem, in vain tStideavoiired td 
talce Acre or Ptoleittais. Durin|f 
these triinsactions Philip Auguatua^ 
Icing of France, and Richard ll, 
king of England, joined the croi- 
Bade ; by Which toeans the chris^ 
tian army consisted 6f ^300,000 
^hting men : bwt great dispute! 
happening between 'the kings ctf 
France afid Engfemd, the foHhel' 
quit ted the holy land, and RictifarA 
concluded a ^^Ce with SaHadhi. 
The fourth croisade was «undeN 
ta'ken, m 1195, by tihe emperor 
Henty VI, rft^ Saladin*s death. 
•In this expedition the chi^sfians 
gained ^Se'v^erdl battles iagainst the 
infidels, took a great *aany towns, 
and wete in the way of Success, 
when the <kath of the ^n^pe^r 
obliged therti to quit the holy- 
land, and return into Gettnian)^ 
The fifth croisade was published 
by pope Innocent III, in 1198» 
Those engaged in it Wiade fhiWess 
eflforts for the recovery of the hoty 
land : for, though John de Neute, 
who commanded the fleet equip* 
ped in Flanders, Arrived at Ptblc- 
mai« a little after Simon of Mont- 
fort, Renard of DAmpiefre, and 
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Mhers, yet' the pla^e destraying 
ifkfkny of them, and the rest either 
l^eturtiing or engaging, in the petty 
quarrd^. of the christian princes, 
tfierAwas: nothing done-; sp that 
the sultan of Aleppo easily de- 
feated their troops in 1204. The 
mth croisade began in 1228 ; in 
whi^^h the christians took the town 
ojf Damietta, tut were forced to 
surrender it again. In 1229, the 
emperor Frederic made peace 
with the sultan for t;en years. 
4^boot 1240,Richard,earIof Com* 
wsdl, brother to Henry lit, king 
of En^and, arrived in Palestine, 
at the head of the English croisade ; 
but finding it most advantageous 
to conclude a peace, he re-em- 
barked, and steered towards Italy. 
h^ 1244, the I^arasmians being 
iJU*! ven out of Persia by the Tartars, 
bpokenntp Palestine, apd gaye the 
christians a general defeat near 
Gazg. The seventh i^roisade^ wa3 
headed, in 1249, by St. Lewia^ 
who took die town of Daoa^ietta: 
bujlj a sickness, happ^^mg in the 
christian, army, the king endea- 
voured aj:etreat ; in which, being 
pursued by the infidels, nM>st of 
his army were miserably butcher- 
fid» and himself and the nobility 
ts^en prisoner^• A truce was 
i^eisd upoi^ for ten years, and the 
kmg and Iprds set at liberty. The 
eighth croisade, in 1270, was 
headed by the same prince, who 
B^ade himself master of the port 
^id castle of Carthage in Africa ; 
but dying a short time after, he 
Jeft his army in a very ill con- 
dition. Spon after, the king of 
Sicily coming np with a good fleet, 
and joining Philip the Bold, son 
and successor of Lewis, king of 



Tunis, after several engagemenit 
with the christians, in which ha 
was always worsted, desired peace^ 
which was granted upon condi* 
tions advantageous to the chris* 
tians: after which both princes 
embarked for their own kingdoms* 
Prince Edward, of England, who 
arrived, at Tunis at the time ol 
this treaty, sailed towards Ptole* 
mais, where he landed a small 
body of 300 English and French^ 
and hindered Bendochar from lay^ 
ing siege to Ptojemais : but being 
obliged to return to take posses- 
sion of the crown of England, thi^ 
croisade ended without contribut- 
ing any thing, to the recovery of 
the holy land* I& 1291, the town 
of Acre, or Ptolemais, m»s taken 
and plundered by the sultan of 
Egypt, £^U the christians quite 
driven out of Syria. There has 
been no croisade since that period, 
though several popes have at- ' 
tempted to stir up the christians 
to such an undertaking;* particu- 
larly Nicholas IV, in 1292, and 
Clement V, in 1311. 

Though these croisades were 
efiects of the most absurd supers 
stition, they tended gready to pro^ 
mote the good of Europe. Mul- 
titiides, indeed, were destroyed* 
M. Voltaire computes the people 
who perished in the diiferent ex- 
peditions at upwards of two mil- 
lions. Manythere were, however, 
who returned ; and these having 
conversed so long'with people who 
lived in a much more magnificent 
way than themselves, began to en- 
tertain some taste for a refined 
and polished way of life. Thus 
the barbarism in which Europe 
had been so long immersed began 
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to wear off soon after. The princes 
also who remained at home found 
means to avail themselves of the 
frenzy of the people. By the ab- 
sence of such numbers of restless 
and martial adventurers, peace 
Was established in their dominions. 
They also took the opportunity of 
annexing to their crowns many 
considerable fiefs, either by pur- 
chase, or the extinction of the 
heirs; and thus the mischiefs which 
must always attend feudal govern- 
ments were consider^ly lessened. 
With regard to the bad success of 
the croisaders, it was scarce pos- 
sible that any other thing could 
happen to them. The emperors 
of Constantinople, instead of as- 
sisting, did all in their power to 
disconcert their schemes : they 
were jealous, and not without rea- 
son, of such an inundation of barba- 
rians. Yet, had they considered 
their true "inter est, they would ra- 
ther have assisted them, or at least 
^tood neuter, than entered into al- 
liances with the Turks. They fol- 
lowed the latter method, however, 
and were often of very great dis- 
service to the western adventurers, 
which at last occasioned the loss of 
their city. But the worst enemies 
the croisaders had were their own 
internal feuds and dissensions. 
They neither could agree while 
marching together in armies with a 
view to conquest, nor could they 
unite their conquests under one go- 
vernment after they had made 
them. They set up three small 
states, one at Jerusalem, another at 
Antioch, and another at Edessa. 
These states, instead of assisting, 
made war upon each other, and on 
th^ Greek emperors; and thus be- 



came an easy prey to the common 
enemy. The horrid cruelties they 
committed, too, must have inspired 
the Turks with the most invincible 
hatred against them, and made 
them resist with the greatest obsti- 
nacy. They were such as" could 
have been committed only by bar- 
barians inflamed with the mostbi- 
gotted enthusiasm. When Jeru- 
salem was taken, not only the 
numerous garrison were put to 
the sword, but the inhabitants 
were massacred without mercy and 
without distinction. No age or sex 
was spared, not even sucking 
children. According to Voltaire, 
some christians, who had been 
suffered by the Turks to live in 
that city, led the conquerors into 
the most private caves, where wo- 
men had concealed themselves 
with their children, and not one 
of them was suffered to escape. 
What eminently shews the enthu- 
siasm by which these conquerors 
were animated, is, their behaviour 
after this terrible slaughter. They 
marched over heaps of dead bo- 
dies towards the holy sepulchre ; 
and while their hands were pol- 
luted with the blood of so many 
innocent persons, sung anthems to 
the common Saviour of Mankind! 
Nay, so fiar did their reli^oUs en- 
thusiasm overcome their fury, that 
these ferocious conquerors now 
burst into tears. If the. absurdity 
and wickedness of this conduct 
can be exceeded by any thing, it 
must be by what follows. In 1204., 
the frenzy of croisading seized the 
children, who are ever ready to 
imitate what they see their parents 
engaged in. Their childish folly 
was encouraged by the monks and 
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jM&koIma&ters; and tbQusaada of i 
those innoc^Qta were conducted 
from the houses of their parents 
«OQ the superstitious interpreCa* 
ti«i of these \rMs : ^ Out of the 
moiitths 1^ babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected priiise,'' Tbfeir 
hase conduqtoris sold a part o{ 
them to the Turks, and the rest 
perished miserably. Humc^s'Sist. 
0f Englandy tqL i, p* 292»&c; 
zbA vol. ii> p« 280: Eucm Bnt.i 
9md Mo^kehn^s, for. Sistm 

CROlSIERSsa relx^^ous ord^, 
fcMUided in hoBOur of the inven* 
tion or discovery of the cross by 
the empress Helena. They vere^ 
titt of la(le>ifopef9ed iasevera^paru 
of £urope, particulariy in the I«aw 
Gountries* France^ aiKl Bohemia ; 
those in Italyweresuppressed even 
befipsre the late revobaftions* These 
fefigpbiis follow the rule of St. 
Augustiiieb. Thcg^ had in England 
thie namtte of CrmtKhtd FritoPS. 

CROSII^ <nrC&os}sn, a shep- 
hesdV crook; a s^s^Eibol of pasco^l 
rd authonty^ conrisuw^^f a goldl 
0r silKrer stafiv crooked at the topJ 
carried oocmMaHy before bishops 
and aUbots, and held in the hand 
when they ^ve the d^lenm. b^^ 
dictionsA 

CROSS, in scripture language, 
meanaitfaemxflfemgs of Chrbt, Gal* 
vi, 14. The sufleriags, triab, or 
peorsecodDns of his peopAe are also 
called a cross, Matt^ xvi, 24. Cross 
signifiea also a gibbet, made with 
iwa pieces of wood, placed cross- 
i»ise; whither they cross wi|hfig^t 
an^es aC ~the top like a T; <»* in 
the middle .of their length like vm 
X* Tlbe cr^ss to whicb our Sa^ 
viour vaft fastened, ^and on which 
he died, was of tbe^ forme/ kind ; 
Voi^ K D d« 



being tfau& represented by oldmoK 
numents, coins, and crossea. The 
death of the cross was the mosit 
dreadful of aU odien^ both far 
the shxune and pain of it; and so 
sca^idalous, th»t it was inflirtdl 
as the last mark of dctesmti»m 
upoo the T3est of people. It was 
the punishment of rofabem and 
inurderers,proiridedli2atlhey wesc 
slaves, too; but otherwise, if they 
were frtCy and had the privilegedF 
the ci^of Rcmie, this waa th«f 
though a prostitutioii of that hor 
nour, and too^ iniamons a pi^ 
nishment for such a one, let Ids 
crimes be what they woidd. Thf 
from of a cross being such as has 
been alrea^ described, the body 
of the criminal was fastened to 
the upright piece 1^ nailmg the 
feet toit, anid on the other traosr 
verse piece generally by naQing 
the hamds on each side* Nowi^ 
because these parts of the body^ 
being the instrapetits of action 
and modon, are provided by Na<- 
ture with a much ^ater quanti^ 
of tteTves^ thsm osiers hav<e occH^ 
sioQ for; and because aD sensation 
is peribrmed l^ the spirit contain^* 
ed in these nervesi it will follow, 
as Stanhope observes, that where-* 
ever they abound, the sense of pain 
must needs in ^xiportion be mor^ 
quick and tender-r The Jews coi^ 
(ess, indeed, that they craci£ed 
people in their nation, but deny 
that they inflicted this puniabmem 
upon any one alive* They first 
put them to death, and then fii«5 
t^ed them to the cross, either hy 
the hands or neck. But there vt^ 
indisputable proofs of theitr cruci-* 
lying men frequently aHve, The 
worshij^rs of Ba^-pe^r ^idtfite 
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king of Ai were hung up alive ; as 
were also the descendants of Saul, 
who were put into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, 2d Sam. xxi, 9. 

Before crucifixion, the criminal 
was generally scourged with cords ; 
sometimes little bones, or pieces 
of bones, were tied to these 
scourges, so that the condemned 
person might suffer more severely. 
It was also a custom, that he who 
was to be crucified should bear 
his own cross to the place of exe- 
cution. After this manner, we 
find Christ was compelled to bear 
his cross ; and as he sunk under 
the burden, Simon the Cyrenian 
was constrained to bear it after 
him and with. him. But whereas 
it is generally supposed that our 
Lord bore the whole cross, i. e. 
the long and transverse part both, 
this seems to l^e a thing inipos- 
sible ; and therefore Lipsius (in his 
treatise De Supplkio Cruets) has 
set the matter in a true light, when 
he tejls us that Jesus only car- 
ried the transverse beam ; because 
the long beam, or the body of the 
cross, was either fixed in the 
ground before, or made ready to 
be set up as soon as the prisoner 
came ; and from hence he ob- 
serves, that painters are very much 
mistaken in the description of our 
Saviour carrying the whole cross. 
There were several ways of cruet- 
fying; sometimes the criminal was 
fastened with cords to a tree, some- 
times he was crucified with his 
head downwards. This way, it 
is said, Peter chose, out of re- 
spect to his master, Jesus Christ, 
PQt thinking himself worthy to be 
crucified like him; though the 
(common way of crucifying was by 



fastening the criminal with nails, 
one through each hand, and one 
through both feet, or one through 
each of them: for this was not 
always performed' in the same 
manner; the ancients sometimes 
represent Jesus Christ crucified 
with four nails, and sometimes 
with three. The criminal was 
fixed to the cross q\iite naked ; 
and, in all probability, the Saviour 
of sinners was not used with any 
greater tenderness than others 
upon whom this punishment was 
inflicted. The text of the gospel 
shews clearly that Jesus Christ 
was fastened to the cross with nails ; 
and the Psalmist (Ps.xxii, 16) had 
foretold long before, that they 
should pierce his hands and his 
feet : but there are grieat disputes 
concerning the number of these 
nails. The Greeks represent our 
Saviour as fastened to the cross 
with four nails; in which parti- 
cular Gregory of Tours agrees 
with them, one at each hanaand 
foot. But several are of opinion 
that our Saviour's hands and feet 
were pierced with three nails only, 
viz. one at each hand, and one 
through both his feet: and the 
custom of the Latins is rather fop 
this last opinion ; for the gei\eral- 
ity of the old crucifixes made in 
the Latin church have only three 
nails. Nonnus- thinks that our 
Sayioui^s arms w^re besides bound 
fast to the cross with chains ; and 
St. Hilary speaks of 'the cords 
wherewith he was tied to it. 
Sometimes they who were fastened 
upon the cross lived a good while 
in that condition. St* At^drew is 
believed to have continued three 
days alive upon it. Eusebiua 
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speaks of certain mart3rrs in Egypt 
who were kept upon the cross till 
they were ^starved to death. Pi- 
late was amiazed at Jesus Christ's 
dying so. soon, because naturally 
he must have lived longer if it had 
not been in his power to have laid 
down his life, and to take it up 
again. The thighs 'of the two 
thieves, who were crucified with 
our Saviour, were broken, in order 
to hasten their death, that their 
bodies might not remain upon the 
cross on the sabbath day, John 
xix, 31, 33 ; and to comply with 
the law ,of Moses, which forbids 
the bodies to be left there after 
siuvset. But, among other na- 
tions, they were suffered to re- 
main upon the cross a long time. 
Sometimes they were devoured 
alive by birds and beasts of prey. 
Guards were appointed to observe 
that none of their friends or rela- 
tions should take them down and 
bury them. The Roman soldiers, 
who had crucified Jesus Christ and 
the two thieves, continued near the 
crosses till the bodies were taken 
down and buried. 

Invention of the Cross^ an an- 
cient feast solemnized on the 3d of 
May, in memory of St. Helena's 
(the mother of Constantine) find- 
ing the true cross of Christ deep in 
the ground on Mount Calvary, 
where she erected a church for the 
preservation of part of it ; the rest 
being brought to Rome, and de- 
posited in the church of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem. 

JSxaitation of the Cross^ an an- 
cient feast held on the 14th of 
September, in memory of this, 
that Hera«iitus restored to Mount 
Calvsvry the true cross, in 1642, 



which had been carried off feur«* 
teen years before by Cosroes, king 
of Persia, upon his taking Jeru- 
salem from the emperor Phocas. 

The Adoration of the Cross seems 
to have been practised in the an* 
cient church, inasmuch as the 
heathens, particularly Julian, re- 
proached the primitive christians 
with it ; and we do not find that 
their apologists disclaimed the' 
charge. Momay, indeed, asserted 
that this had been done by St« 
Cyril, but could not support his 
allegation at the conference of 
Fountain-bleau. St. Helena is 
said to have reduced the adoration 
of the cross to its just principle, 
since she adored Christ in the wood, 
not the wood itself. With such 
modifications some Protestants 
have been induced to admit the 
adoration of the cross. John 
Huss allowed of the phrase, pro- 
vided it were expressly added, that 
the adoration was relative to the 
person of Christ. But, however 
Roman catholics may seem to tri- 
umph by virtue of such distinction 
and mitigations, it is well known 
they have.no great place in their 
own practice. Imbert, the pri- 
or of Gascony, was severely pro- 
secuted in 1683 for telling the 
people, that, in the ceremony of 
adoring the cross, practised in |;hat 
church on Good Friday, they were 
not to adore the wood, but Christ, 
who was crucified on it. The cu^ 
rate of the parish told them the 
contrary. It was the wood ; the 
wood they were to adore ! Iinbert 
replied, it was Christ, not the 
wood : for which he was cited 
before the archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, suspended from his fuiic- 
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tioti^ Mai <n^ thteiateiied wMi 
ckains and pei^etiial prisotmient. 
It Kttle nvailed htm to cite the 
hidatop of M^eanx's di^tincticm: it 
m»& anvwered^ that the chuvdi al- 
lowed it ndt. 

^ CROS&-B£Ail£R^ifiitheRo- 
ttkh chatch^ itie chaplam of an 
afdibiisfaQ|>) n^ho beam a tross be- 
"fefte him tm soletnti oocasicMia. 
Crosai^'bearem also dencn^e certain 
<bfficei» in the IiMfuisitron)^ who 
Btokie a v^w before the incfuisitors^ 
ofttbeir vicare, todefend the ca- 
diolk faith^ though with the Ios& 
0f fottaoe and life* Their busi- 
lUeds is al^ to provide the inqtilsi- 
tOrat with necessaries. 

CRUCIFIX, a crooH^upon 
whkh the body of Christ is fas- 
tetied in ^fSgy , Used by the Roman 
^^thoiicsv to excite in their minds 
a strong iftea of our Saviour's pa6- 
siofs, ' , 

CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. 
See Cross. 

CRUSADE. See Caoi&Ai)E. 

CURATE, the lowest degree 
in the church of England; he who 
repre^nts the incumbent of a 
cfti^chs parson, or vicar, add offi- 
ciates in bis stead : he is to be li-^ 
etnsied and admitted by the bishop 
of the diocese, or by an ordinary 
having episcopal jurisdiction ^ and 
When a curate hath the approbation 
df the bishop, he uaually appoints 
the salary too ; and, in such case, 
if he be not paid^ the curate hadi 
a proper remedy in the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, by a sequestration of the 
profits of the benefice ; but if the 
curate be not licensed by the bi» 
ahop, he is put to his remedy at 
common law, where he must prove 
the agre«ment, 5lc. A curate, 



having no fixed «9tite in hiaeurt* 
cy, iftot i>eing iostituted and wducX'' 
edt may^beiremovvdatplQasureiay 
the bi^op^ or iilcaiiBibent* Bia^ 
there are perpetual curates bs wdt 
as temporaty, who are ^ffKMteA 
where tithes are icnpropriate-^ and 
BO Ticarage endowed:: these- act 
ootTemoveabk, and die impropiit 
aftors aire oUiged to find themi^ 
some whereof have certain pdr* 
ttons of the dthe^ setded on tbem.. 
Curates must subscribe the decla* 
ration according to the act of uni* 
formity., or are liable fo iinpri* 
sonment. Though the condition 
of curates be somewhat meliorat- 
ed by a late act, it must be €on<- 
fiessed that they are' still, in many 
respects, exposed to faardsh^: 
their salaries are not equal ta 
many of the Dissenters, who have 
nothing to depend on but the 
liberality of their people. Can 
there he a greater reproach to the 
dignified ecclesiastics of this cousk 
try than the comparadvely mi^erw 
sdble pittance, allowed die curates^ 
who do all the labour? Surely 
they must foe a s^t of useless be^ 
ings, tx> reap so iitde wages j or 
else diey are unjusdy treated 1 M 

CURIOSITY, a propcnaity or 
disposition of the soul which in- 
clines it to enquire after new ob« 
jects,. and to delight in riewicig 
thenu Curiosity isproper, when it 
springs from a desire to know our 
duty, to mature our judgments, to 
enlarge our minds, and to regtdate 
our conduct ; but improper when 
it wishes to know more oJf God>or 
the nature of things, dhaoET are re* 
vealcd. Curiosity also concern- 
ing the affairs of others is exceed- 
ingly reprehensible. *^ It inter- 
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^^^e Older, asid breaks the peace 
e£:«9cietf«. Persons of this dis- 
position wre dsmgerdus tm«iiblers 
of the world* While they con- 
ceive themtei^es «o be inofleiisive, 
they are sowing dissuasion and 
feuiflb. ' Crossing t^e linas in trhkh 
ofbers move^ ihey tfeate eonfu^ 
sion^ and awaken i-eseatinent^ 
Henee, many a friendship has 
beeii broken ; the peace of many 
a 'femily has been oVerthrOAVti ; 
and much bitter and lasting dis- 
cord has been propagated tliyrough 
society* This dispo^tum not omy 
iiiji2ces t^ peaee of others^ but 
it sdso produces^ among indivi- 
dueds who are addicted to it^ a 
multitude of bad' passions^ Its 
mo6t frequent source is mere idle-] 
iiess^ which, in itself «a vice, never 
fieiils to engender 4nany vices m<yre» 
The mind of man ^^not be long 
withoiut some feod to nourish the 
activity of its diougfats> The idle, 
who have no nourishment <^ this 
siort^wkhin themselves, feed ttasir 
thoughts with enquiries into the 
conduct of their neigMK>ur&* The 
inquisitive and curious iire always 
talkative* A tale which the ma* 
licious have invented,^ and the 
crediilous have propagated ; a ru- 
mour which, arising from among 
the multitude, and transmitted by 
one to miother hsiSy in every step 
of its progress, gained fresh ad- 
ditions, becomes in the end the 
foundation of confident assertion, 
and of rash and severe judgmei^t. 
Such a disposition is entirely the. 
reverse of that amiable spirit of 
charity our Lord inculcates. Cha- 
rity, like the sun, brightens every 
c%>ject on which it shines : ^ cen- 



aonous disposition casts every cha- 
racter into the darkest shade it will 
bear. It is to be ferther observed^ 
thatidl impertinent cariosity about 
the affairs of others tends grea^ 
to ^>struct personal nsfoitnation* 
They who are so officiously occu- 
pied about their neighbours, have 
little leisure, and l^ss indiaationi 
to observe ^eir o\rn defects, or to 
mind their own duty. From their 
inquisitive researches, they find, or 
imagine they-find, in the behavi*> 
our of others, an apology for dieir 
own failings; and the favourite 
result of their enquiries geneirally 
isv torest satisfied with themselves. 
We should consider, also, that 
every excursion of vain curiosity 
about others i^ a subtraction from 
that time and thought which are 
due to ourselves, afind to God. In 
the i^eat cirde of human affairs^ 
there is room for every one to be 
busy, «md well emplo}^d in his 
own province, without encroaching 
upon that of others* It is the pro- 
vince of superiors to direct ; of in-^ 
feriors to cSbey ; of tiie learned to 
be instructive $ of the ignorant to 
be docile 5 of the old to he com* 
m^aicative ; of the young lo be 
adviseable and diligent. In all 
^e various relations which subsist 
among us in life, as husband and 
wife^ master and servants, parenta 
and children, relations and friends^ 
rulers atid subjects, innumerable 
duties stand ready to be perform- 
ed; ihnumerable calls to activity 
present themselves on every hand, 
sufficient to fill up with advantage 
and honour the whole time- of 
man.'' Blair^s Serm*^ voh iv, sen 
8 ; Clarke*s Serm.^ sen on DeuU 
xxix, S9; Seed's Posth. Sertn.^ ser, r. 
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» CURSE, the action of wishing 
any tremendous evil to another. 
In scripture language it signifies 
the just and • awful sentence of 
God^s law, condemning sinners to 
suifer the full punishment of their 
sin, Gal. iii, 10. 

CURSINGand Swearing. See 
Swearing. 

CUSTOM, a very comprehen- 
sive term, denoting the manners, 
ceremonies, and fashions of a peo- 
ple, which having turned into ha- 
bit, and passed into use, obtain the 
force of laws. Custom and habit 
are often confounded* By custom^ 
we mean a frequent reiteration of 
the ^ame-act; and by habitj the ef- 1 
feet that custom has on the mind 
.or the body. See Habit. 

. " Viewing man," says Lord 
Kames, '' as a sensitive being, and 
perceiving the influence of novelty 
upon him, would one suspect that 
custom has an equal influence ? and 
yet our nature is equally suscep- 
tible of botji; not only in different 
objects, but frequently in the 
same. When an object is new, it 
is enchanting; familiarity renders 
it indiflerent ; and custom, after a 
longer familiarity, makes it again 
desirable. Human nature, diver- 
sifted with many and various 
springs of action, is wonderful, 
and, indulging the expression, in- 
itricately constructed. Custom hath 
such influence upon many of our 
feelings, by warping and varying 
them, thAt we must attend to its 
' operations, if we would be ac- 
qua,inted with human nurture. A. 
walk upon the quarter-deck, 
though intolerably confined, be- 
comes, however, so agreeable by 
custom, tl^at a sailor, in hisi walk 



on shore,, confines himself com* 
monly within the same bounds* 
I knew a man who had relin- 
quished the sea for a countJry life : 
in the corner of his garden he 
reared an artificial mount, with a 
level summit, resembling, most ac- 
curately, a quarter-deck, not only 
in shape, but in size ; and^ here 
was his choice walk." Suth, we 
find is often the power of custom* 
CYNICS, a sect of ancient phi- 
losophers, who valued themselves 
upon their contempt of riches and 
state, arts and sciences, and every 
thing in short, except virtue and 
morality. They owe their origin 
and institution tp Antislhenes of 
Athens, a disciple of Socrates ; 
who, being asked of what use his 
philosophy had been to him, re- 
plied, " It enables me to live with 
myself." Diogenes was the most 
famous of his disciples, in whose 
life the system of this philosophy 
appears in its greatest perfection. 
He led a most whimsical life, de- 
spising every kind of convenience ; 
a tub serving him for a lodging, 
which he rolled before him where- 
ever he went ; yet he was not the 
more humble on account of his 
ragged cloak, bag, and tub. One 
day, entering Plato^s house at a 
time when there was a splendid 
entertainment, for several persons 
of distinction, he jumped, in 
all his dirt, upon a very rich 
couch, sapng, " I trample on the 
pride of Plato!" "Yes," replied 
Plato, " but with still greater 
pride, Diogenes!" He had the 
utmost contempt for all the human 
race ; for he walked the streets of 
Athens at noon day, with a lighted 
lantern in his hand, telling the 
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people ^^ he was in search of ^ an 
honest man.'' Bat with all his 



maxims of morality, he held some 
very pernicious opinions. ' 



D. 



DAM lANISTS, a denomina- 
tion in the sixth century, so called 
fronii Damian, bishop of Alexan- 
dria. Their opinions were the same 
as the Angelites, which seci 

DiEMONS, a name given by 
the ancients to certain spirits or 
genii, which, they say, appeared to 
men, either to do them service, or 
* to hurt them. 
, Several of the heathen philoso- 
phers held that there were different 
kinds of daemons ; that some of 
them were spiritual substances, of 
a more noble origin than the hu- 
man race, and that others had 
once been men. 

But those daemons who were 
the more immediate objects of the 
established worship among the an- 
cient nations were human spirits, 
such as were believed to become 
daemons, or deities, after their de- 
parture from their bodies. 

It has«been generally thought, 
that by daemons we are to understand 
devils^ in the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament. Others think 
the word is in that version certainly 
applied to the ghosts of such dead 
men as the heathens deified, in 
Deut. xxxii, 17. Ps. cvi^ 37. That 
damon often bears the same mean- 
ing in the New Testament, and 
particularly in Acts xvii, 18. Ist 
Gor. X, 21 . 1st Tim. iv, 1 . Rev. ix, 
13. is shewn at large by Mr. Jo- 
seph Mede (sec Works, p. 623, et 
seq.). That the word is applied 
always to human spirits in the 



New Testament, Mr. Farmer has 
attempted to jshew in his Essay on 
Daemoniacs, p. 208, et seq. As 
to themeaningof the worddaemon^ 
in the fathers of the christian 
church,^ it is used by them in the 
same sense as it was by the hea- 
then philosophers, especially the 
latter Platonists ; that is, some- 
times for departed human spirits^ 
and at other times for such spirita 
as had never inhabited human bo- 
dies. In the fathers, indeed, tho 
word is more cbmmonly taken in 
an evil sense than in the ancient 
philosophers. 

DiEMONI AC, a human being 
whose volition and other ment^ 
faculties are overpowered and re- 
strained, and his body possessed 
and actuated by some created 
spiritual being of superior power. 
Such seems to be the determinate 
sense of the word j but it is dis- 
puted whether any of mankind 
ever were in this unfortunate con- 
dition. That the reader may form 
some judgment, we shall lay be- 
fore- him the arguments on both 
sides. 

I. Damoniacs^ arguments against 
the existence of. Those who are 
unwilling to allow that angels or 
devils have ever intermeddled with 
the concerns of human life, urge 
a number of specious arguments. 
The Greeks and Romans of old, 
say they, did believe in the reality 
of daemdniacal possession. The}L 
supposed that spiritual beings did 
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at times enter into the sons or I more fsmmrably of the character 
daughters of m^n, audi distittgaish of Jesus^ aaserted coDceraiag hia 



themselves in that situation by ca 
pricious freaks, deeds of wantpn 
mischief, or prophetic enuncia- 
tions* But in the instances in tvhieh 
they supposed this to happen, it is 
evident no sueb thing tciok place* 
Their accounts of the state and 
conduct of those pieraons whom 
they beKe^ed to be poseessed in 

* this supernatural mamer, shev 
plainly that what they ascribed to 
the inSuence of dbnwcftts were 
merely the effect of natural dia* 
eases* Whatever they wlate con- 
cerning the krvaHy the tfern /*» and 
the ^^^A^r^fc^, shews that these 
were merely people disordered in 
mind, in the same unfortunate si- 
tuation with those madmen, idiots, 
and mefemchoty persons, whom 
we have among ourselves* Fes» 
tus describes the hrx^aPi as being 

fitriosi et mente motk Lueian de- 
scribes d»monisics as lunatic, and 
as staring wkh their eycs^ £aam- 
ing-at the mouth, and beingspeech'* 
Ies3» It appears still more evident 
that rfl the persons spoken rf as 
possessed with devils in the New 
Testament, were cHther mad or 
epileptic, and precisely in the same 
condition with the madmen and 
Epileptics of modem times* The 
Jews, araon^ other reproaches 
which they threw out against our 
Saviour, said. He ka$A a demiy 
end is mad; rvhtf hear ye kim? The 
expressions ke hath a dieviij and « 
mady were certainly used on dik 
occasion as synonymous. With 
all their virulence, rtiey would not 
surely ascribe to him at once two 
things that were inconsistent and 



discourses, in reply to his adver* 
sanes. These are not the words of 
him that hath a dmnon ; meaning, 
no doubt, that he spoke in a more 
rational manner than a madman 
could be cqiected to speak* The 
Jewa appear ta have aseirtfafed tot 
the kdhienoe of dseoaoos, not 
only diat species of madness in 
which the patient is ravmg- and 
fitriousy but adso meAmeho^yi mad- 
ness. Of Johifei^1arhasecladi»lhim>^ 
self from intercourse with the 
wei^ldv ^^"^ vs^ dt^tngiiiahed 'far 
abstinence and acts j^ mortifies 
tioR^ they said, HehtOhadmmm. 
Hio youth; whose fadier appKed 
tQ> Jesus toi free him from an ev9 
spirit, describing his miluippgr coifr* 
dition in these words, Haoe^mnff^ 
anmtfsom^Jbrheis btnaticymtdmre 
vexed with a dmnon:for<^tiim» 
hefedletkintffthtjhrey andt^mt^ 
the watery was pfaialy epoleplic* 
Every things indeed,ti0lb ia related 
in tHut New Testemenfc eonceming 
dsemoniacs, proves that tbejr were 
peopie affected wid) such natural 
diseases as are &r frambemg*tm«- 
common among maiddbd in the 
^«sentage*. M%en/tkifr symptoms 
o£ the disotNicara cnred by our Sa^ 
vimar and 1ms apostfea as caaea of 
daenioniacal possession correspoatd 
so exactly with those of dbcsase* 
well known aa natural m the pre* 
sent age, it would be absnzd to im-* 
puto them to a supernatural cause* 
It is much more consiatont' wttit 
common sense and sound pkiloao- 
phy' tosuppose that our Savionr and 
his apostles wisely, and with that 
condescension to the weakness and 
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they conversedi which so cmi- 
lienlly distinguished the chatacter 
of the Authoi- of our holy reli- 
gion^ and must always be a pro- 
minent' feature in the character of 
the true christian, adopted the 
ruAfgar language in speaking of 
those unfortunate persons who 
were'^undlessly imagined to be 
possessed with demons, though 
they well knew the notions which 
had given rise to such modes^ of 
expression to be ill founded, than 
to ims^ine that diseases which 
arise at present from natural 
causes were produced in days of 
old by the intervention of daemons, 
or that evil Spirits still continue to 
enter into iftankind in aU cases 
of madnesSf melancholy, or epi- 
lepsy* Besides^ it is by no means 
a sufficient teason for receiving 
any doctrine aa true, that it hai^ 
been generally received through 
the world. Error, like ahi epi- 
demiead disease^ is communicated 
from one to another. In certain 
circumstances, too,- the influence 
of imagination predomiinatesr and 
restrains the exertions of reason. 
Many false opinions have extend- 
ed their influence through a very 
wide circk) and maintained it 
long. On every such occasion 
as the present) therefore, it be- 
comes us to enquire not so much 
how generaliy any oprnion ha^ 
been received, or ho>v fong it has 
prevailed, as from what cause it 
has originated, and on what evi- 
dence it rests. When we conteih- 
plate the frame of Nature, we be- 
hold a grand and beautiful simpli- 
city prevailing through the whole : 
notwithstanding its immense ex- 
tent, and though it contains such 
Vol; I. . E e 



numberless diversi^s 6f beitiff^ 
yetthe simplestmachine construct* 
ed by human firt does not display 
greater simplicity^ or an happier 
connexion of parts. We may^ 
therefore, infer by analogy, from ^ 
what is observable of the order 
of Ns^ure in general to the pre* 
sent case, thsK to permit evil spi« 
rits to intermeddle i«^ith the con« 
cems of human life, would be to 
break through that order which 
the Deity appears to have esta- 
blished through his Works ; it 
would be to introduce a degree of 
confusion unworthy of the wisdom 
of Divine Providence. 

II. Damoniacs^ arguments for 
the existence of. In opposition to 
these arguments, the following are 
urged by the D«raomanists. In 
the days of our Saviour it would 
appear that dasmoniacal possession 
was very frequent among the Jews 
and the neighbouring nations. 
Many were the evil spirits whom 
Jesus is related in the gospels to 
have ejected from patients that 
were brought unto him as possess- 
ed and tormented by those male- 
volent daemons. His aposdes, too, 
and the first christians, who were 
most active and successful in the 
propagation of Christianity, appear 
to have often exerted the miracu- 
lous powers with %hich they were 
endowed on similar occasions. The 
daemons displayed a degree of 
knowledge and malevolence which 
sufficiently distinguished them 
from human beings ; and the lan- 
guage in which the daemoniacs are 
mentioned, and the actions and sen- 
timents ascribed to them in the 
New Testament, shew that our 
Saviour and his apostles did not . 
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consider the idea of daemoniacal 
possession as being merely a vul- 
gar error concerning the origin of 
a disease or diseases produced by 
natural causes* The more en- 
lightened cannot always avoid the 
use of metaphorical modes of ex- 
pression ; which * though founded 
upon error, yet have been so esta- 
blished in language by the influ- 
ence of custpm, that they cannot 
be suddenly dismissed* But in de 
scriptions of characters, in the 
narration of facts, and in the lay- 
ing dbwn of systems of doctrine, 
we require different rules to be 
observed. . Should any person, in 
compliance with popular opinions, 
talk in serious language of the ex- 
istence, dispositions, declarations, 
and actions of a race of beings 
whom he knew to be absolutely 
fabulous, we purely could not 
praise him for integrity : we must 
suppose him to be either exulting 
in irpny over the weak, credulity 
of those around him, or taking ad- 
' vantage of their weakness, with 
the dishonesty and selfish views of 
an impostor. And if he himself 
should pretend to any connexion 
with this inaaginary system of be- 
ings ; and should claim, in conse- 
quence of his connexion , with 
them, particular honours from his 
contemporaries; whatever might 
be the .dignity of his character in 
all other respects, nobody could 
hesitate to brand him as an im- 
postor. In this light must we re- 
gard the conduct of our Saviour 
and his apostles, if the idea of 
dsemoniacal possession were to, be 
considered merely as a vulgar er- 
ror. They talked and acted as if 
they believed that evil spirits had 



actually entered into those who 
wer&brought to them as possessed 
with devils, and as if those spirits 
had been actually expelled by 
their authority out of the unhappy 
persons whom they had possessed. 
They demanded, too, to have their 
possessions and declarations be* 
lieved, in consequence of their 
performing such mighty works, 
and having thus triumphed over 
the powers of hell. The reality 
of dkmoniacal possession stands 
upon the same evidence with the 
gospel system in general. . Nor is 
there any thing unreasonable in 
this doctrine. It does not appear 
to contradict those ideas, which 
the general appearances of Nature 
and the series of events suggest, 
concerning the benevolence and 
wisdom of the Deity, by which 
he regulates the affairs of the uni- 
verse. We often fancy ourselves 
able to comprehend . things to 
which our understanding is wholly- 
inadequate; we persuade our- 
selves, at times, that the whole 
extent of the works of the Deity 
must be well known to us, and 
that his designs must always be 
such a% we can fathom. We are 
then ready, whenever any difficul- 
ty arises to us in considering the 
conduct of Providence, to model 
things according to our owji ideas ; 
to deny that the Deity can pos- 
sibly be the author of things which 
we cannot reconcile; and to as- 
sert, that he must act on every oc- 
casion in a manner consistent with 
our narrow views. This is the 
pride of reason ; and it seems to 
have suggested the strongest Ob- 
jections that have been at any time 
urged against the realityof d^emo* 
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niacal possession. But the Deity 
may surely connect one order of 
his creatures with another. We 
perceive mutual relations and a 
beautiful connexion to prevail 
through all that part of Nature 
which falls within the sphere of 
our observation. The inferior 
animals are connected with man- 
kind, and subjected to their au- 
thority, not only in instances in 
which it is exerted for their ad- 
vantage, but even where it is ty- 
rannically abused to their destruc- 
tion. Among the evils to which 
mankind have been subjected, why 
might not their being liable to da- 
moniacal possession be one ? While 
the Supreme Being retains the so- 
vereignty of the universe, he may 
employ whatever agents he thinks 
proper in the execution of his pur- 
poses ; he may either commission 
an angel, or let loose a devil; 
as well as bend the human 
will, or communicate any parti- 
cular impulse to matter. All that 
revelation makes known, all that 
human reason can conjecture, 
concepiing the existence of va- 
rious orders of spiritual beings, 
good and, bad, is peffectly con- 
sistent with, and even favourable 
to, the doctrine of deemoniacal 
possession. It is mentioned in the 
New Testament in such lahguage, 
and such narratives are related 
concerning it, that the gospels 
cannot well be regarded in any 
other light than- sis pieces of im- 
posture, and Jesus Christ must be 
considered as a man who took ad- 
vantage of the weakness and igno- 
rance of his contemporaries, if 
this doctrine be nothing but a 
vulgar error : it teaches^ nothing 



inconsistent with the general con« 
duct of Proyidwice ; in short, it 
is not the caution of philosophy, 
but the pride of reason, that sug- 
gests objections against this doc- 
trine. See the essays of Toungy 
Farmer^ Worthington^ Dr. Lard- 
ner^ Macknight^ Felly Burgh^ &c. 
on Demoniacs; and article D>EMo- 
NiAC m Encn Brit. 

DAMNATION, condemna- 
tion. This word is used to denote 
the final loss of the soul; but it 
is not to be always understood in 
this sense in the sacred scripture. 
Thus it is said in Rom. xiii, 2. 
" They that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation." i. e. con- 
demnation, " from the ruler^, who 
are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil." Again, in 1st 
Cor. xi, 29.' " He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself;*' 
i. e. condemnation ; exposes him- 
self to severe temporal judgnients 
from God^ and to the judgment 
and densure of the wise and ^bod. 
Again, Rom. xiv, 23. " He that 
doubteth is damned if he eat;"** i. e. 
is condemned both by his own 
consciente and the word of God, 
because he is far from being Satis- 
fied that be is right in so doing. 

DANCERS, asect which sprung 
up about isrs in Flanders, and 
places about. It was their custom 
all of a sudden to fall a dancing, 
and, ^holding each other^s hands, 
to contitiue thereat, till, bein^ suf- 
focated Vith the extraordinary 
violence, they fell down breath- 
less together. During these ihter- 
vals of vehement agitation they 
pretended to be favoured with 
'wonderful visions. Like the Whip- 
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pers, they roved from place to** 
pjape, begging their victu^s, hold- 
Jog their secret assemblieSy and 
treating th^ priesthood and worship 
of the church widi the utmost con- 
tempt. Thus we find, as Dr. Haweis 
observes, that the French Gonvul- 
sionists and the Welch Jumpers 
have had predecessors of the same 
stamp. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. Haweis and Mo- 
^hehn^s Qu ffht.^ Cent* 14, 

DARKNESS, the absence, pri- 
, vation, or want of natural light. In 
,3cripturc language it also signifies 
i^in, John iii, 19. trouble, Is. viii,22. 
obscurity, privacy, Matt, x, 27. 
forgetfulness, ccmtempt, Ec. vi, 4. 
Darlcness, says Moses, was upon 
the face of the deep, Gen. i, 2. 
that is to say, the chaos was plung- 
ed in thick darkness, because hi- 
ihertp the light was not created* 
Moses, at the command of God, 
Jbrought darkness upon Egypt, as 
e^ plague to the inhabitants of 
it. The Septuagint, our irwsla- 
lion of the Bildle, and indeed most 
others, in explaining Moses's ac- 
count of this darkness, render it 
>* a darkness which 9iay be felt i*' 
imd the Vulgate has it, ^' palpable 
4a;rkne«s;'^ that is, a darkness con- 
sisting of black vapours and exha- 
latipns, so condensed that they 
might be p^ercevved by the prgaios 
of feeling or seeing; but some 
cp^mm^nt^tprs think that this is 
^^rrying the sense too fi^r, since, \n 
f uch a medium as thiiSt mankind 
could npt Vve an hojijir, mucti less 
|br the space of thre« day«, as th^ 
?gypti^W arp aakl tP bav^ done?, 
during the time thi|^ darkness .last- 
ed I and, th^pefpre, tjhey ima^ne 
^%t iiju^t^i^d ot «^ dArkne&s, t^t 



may be felt, the Hebrew phrase 
may signify a darkness wnerein 
men went groping and feeling 
about for every thing they wanted. 
Let this, however, be as it may, 
it was an awful judgment on the 
Egyptians ; and we may natu* 
rally conclude that it must have 
also spread darkness and distress 
over their minds as well as their 
persons. The tradition of the Jews 
is, that in this darkness they were 
terrified by the apparitions of evil 
s{5irits, or rather by dreadful 
sounds and murmurs which they 
made. What made it still worse, 
was the length of time it continU'^ 
ed. Three days, or, aa bishop 
Hall expresses it, six nights in 
oncf 

During the last three hours that 
our Saviour hung upon the cross, 
a darkness covered the face of the 
earth, to the grfcat terror and 
amazement of the people present 
at his execution* This extraprdi'- 
nary alteration in the face of Na* 
ture, says Dr. Macknight, in hif 
Ihtrmony of the G^speie^ was pe- 
culiarly proper, whilst the Sun 
of Righteousness was withdrawing 
his beams from the hmd oflsrael^ 
and from the world ; not only be- 
cause it was a miraculous testis- 
mony borne by Gpd himself, to 
his innocence, but atoo becatis^ it 
wa3 a 'fit emblem <^ bis departure 
and its effects, at least tiU hia light 
shpne out anew with additional 
splea4o]ar in the ministry of hi« 
appstlesi. The darkness which now 
covered Judes^ md the neighbour^ 
ing countries, beginmag about 
nopn, 9nd continjuing t|U JesiUs 
ex;pifed^ was not th^e effect of an 
ordi»»jry eclipse of the sun, fo*- 
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tbat can never happen but at the 
new moon, wherea9 now it was 
full moon; not to mention that 
Uie total darkness occasioned by 
eclipses of the sun never continues 
above twelve oi:. fifteen minutes ; 
wherefore it must have been pro- 
duced by the. Divine power, in a 
manner we are not able to explain* 
Accordingly Luke (chap, xxiii, 
44, 45), after relating that there 
was daricnees over all the earth, 
adds, " and the sun was darken- 
ed^" which perhaps may imply 
that the darkness of the sun dvi 
not occasion, but proceeded from, 
the darkness that was over all the 
land. Farther, the christian writ- 
ers, in their most ancient apolo- 
gies to, the heathens, tifiirm that 
aa it was full moon at the passover 
when Christ was crucified, no such 
fj^pse could happen by the course 
of Nature. They observe, also, 
that it was taken^ notice pf as a 
prodigy by the heathens them- 
selves, 

DAVIDISTS, the adherents 
of David George, a native of 
D^Ift, who, in ts^s^ began to 

£ reach a new doctrine, publishing 
imself to be the true Mes^ah; 
and that he was sent of God to fill 
heaven, which /was quite empty 
for want of people to deserve it. 
He, is likewise saidto have denied 
•the existence of angels, good and 
evil, and to have disbeheved the 
: dpctrine of a futui-e judgment. He 
rejected marriage with the Adam- 
ites; held, with Manes, that the 
soul was not defiled by sin ; and 
laughed at the self-denial so much 
recommended by Jesus Christ. 
Such were his principal errors. 
He made his escape from Delft, 



and retired first into Friesland, And 
then to Basil, where he changed 
his name, assuming that of John 
Bruck, and died in 1556. He 
left some disciples Vehind him, to 
whom he promised that he would 
rise again at the end of three 
years. Nor was he altogether a 
false prophet herein ; for the ma* 
gistrates of that city being inform* 
ed, at the three years* end, of what 
he had taught, ordered him to be 
dug up and burnt, together with 
his writings, by the common hang* 
man. 

DEACON, A<«xwdf, a servant, 
a minister. 

1. In ecclesiastical polity, a dea* 
con is one of the lowest of the 
three orders of the clergy. He is 
rather a novitiate, or in a state of 
probation for one year, after which 
he is admitted into full orders, or 
ordained a priest. 

2. In the New Testament tht 
word is used for any one that mi- 
nisters in the service of God : 
bishops and pre6b3rters are also 
styled deacons ; but more parti- 
cularly and generally it is under- 
stood of the lowest order of mi- 
nistering servants in the church, 
1st Cor. iii, 5. Col. i, 23, 25, Phil, 
i, 1. 1st Tim. iii* 

The office of deacons originally 
was to serve tables, the Lord's 
table, ^the minister's table, and 
the poor's table. They took care 
of the secular affairs of the church, 
received and disbursed monies, 
kept the church's accounts, and 
provided every thing necessary for 
its temporal^good. Thus, while the 
bishop attended to the souls, the 
deacons attended to the bodies of 
the people. The pastor to the 
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spiritual, and the deacons theB 
temporal interests of the church, 
Acts vi. 

. DEACONESS, a female dea- 
con/ It is generally allowed, that 
in the primitive church there were 
deaconesses^ i. e. pious women, 
tvhose particular business it was 
to assist in the entertainment and 
care of the itinerant preachers, 
visit the sick and imprisoned, in- 
struct female catechumens, and 
assist at their baptism ; then more 
particularly necessary, from the 
peculiar customs of those coun- 
tries, the persecuted state of the 
church, and the speedier spread- 
ing of the gospel. Such a one it 
is reasoiiable to think Phebe was, 
Rom. xvi, 1. who is expressly 
called ^iiXKOMKy a deaconess, or 
stated servant, as Doddridge ren- 
ders it. They were usually wi- 
dows, and, to prevent scandal, 
• generally in years, 1st Tim. v, 9« 
See also Spanheim^ HisU Christ 
SecuL 1, p. 554. The apostolic 
constitutions, as they are called, 
mention the ordination of a dea- 
coness, and the form of prayer 
iised on that occasion (lib. Vlll 
ch. 19, 20). Pliny, also, in his cele- 
brated epistle to Trajan (XC VII), 
is thought to refer to them, when, 
speaking of two female christians 
whom he put to the torture, he 
says, quae ministra dicebantur, i.e. 
who were called deaconesses. — 
But as the primitive christians 
seem to be led to this practice from 
the peculiarity of their circum- 
stances, and the scripture is en- 
tirely silent as to any appointment 
to this supposed office, or any 
rules about it, it is very justly 
laid aside, at lea^t as an office. 



DEAN, an ecclesiastical dig* 
nitary, next under the bishop in 
cathedral churches, and head of 
the chapter. The Latin word is 
decanusj derived from the Greek 
Aexa, ten, because, the dean pre- 
sides over at least ten canotis, or 
prebendaries. A dean and chap- 
ter are the bishop's council, to as- 
sist him in the affairs of religion. 
DEATH is generally denned 
to be the separation of the soul 
from the body. It is styled, in 
scripture language, a departure 
out of this world to another, 2d 
Tim. iv, /. a dissolving of the earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle, 2d Cor. 
v, 1. a going the way of all the 
earth, Jos. xxiii. T4. a returning to 
the dust, Ecc. xii, 7. asleep, John 
xi, 11. Death may be considered 
as the effect of sin, Rom. v, 12. 
yet, as our existence is from God, 
no man has a right to take away 
his own life, or the life of another. 
Gen. ix. 6. Satan is said to have 
the power of deaths Heb. ii, 14; 
not that he can at his pleasure in- 
flict death on mankind, but as he 
was the instrument of first bring- 
ing death into the world, John 
viii. 44 ,* and as he may be the 
executioner of God*s wraih on 
impenitent sinners, when God 
permits him. Death is but oncey 
Heb. ix, 27. certain^ Job xiv, 1, 
2. powerful and terrific^ called the 
kingof terrors. Job xviii, 14. uncer- 
tain as to the time, Prov. xxvii, 1. 
universal^ Gen. y« necessary^ that 
God's justice may be displayed, 
and his mercy manifested : desire- 
able to the righteous Luke ii, 
28 to 30. The fear of death is a 
source of uneasiness to the gene- 
rality, and to a guilty conscience 
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it may indeed be terrible ; but to 
a good man it should be obviated 
by the consideration that death is 
the termination of every* trouble ; 
that it puts him beyond the reach 
of sin ^nd temptation i that God 
has promised to be with the 
righteous, even to the end, Heb. 
xiii, 5. that Jesus Christ has taken 
away the sting, Istt Cor. xv, 54. 
and that it introduces him to a 
state of endless felicity, 2d Cor. v, 
fij. Bates* s Four last Things; Hop- 
kins^ Drelincourty Sherlock^ and 
Feliotvesyon Death ; Bp. Port etui's 
Poem on Death ; Grove's admra- 
hie Sermon on Fear of Death. 

Spiritual Death is that awful 
state of ignorance, insensibility, 
and disobedience, which mankind 
are in by nature, and which ex- 
clude them from the favour and 
enjoyment of God, Luke i, 79. 
See Sin. 

Brothers of Deaths a denomina- 
tion usually given to the religious 
of the order of St. Paul, the first 
hermit. They are called brothers 
of death, on account of the figure 
of a death's head which they were 
always to have with them, in order 
to keep perpetually before them 
the thoughts of death. The order 
was probably suppressed by pope 
Urban VIII. 

Death of Christ^ The circum- 
stances attendant on the death of 
Christ are so well known, that they 
. need not be inserted here. As the 
subject, hoivever, of all others^ is 
the most important to the chris- 
tian, a brief abstract of what has 
been said on it, from a sermon al- 
lowedly one of the best in the Eng- 
lish language, shall here be given. 
^* The hour cvf Christ's death," 



says Blair.(vol. i, ser. 5.) " was the 
most critical, the most pnegnant 
with great events, since hours 
had begun to be numbered, 
since time had begun to run. It 
rpas the hour in which Chriit wti9 
fflorifiedby hissiifferings. Through 
the cloud of his humiliation his 
native lustre often broke forth, but 
never did it shine so bright as 
now. It was indeed the hour of 
distress, and of blood. It is distress 
which ennobles every great cha- 
racter, and distress was to glorify 
the Son of God. He was now to 
teach all mankind, by his exam- 
ple, how to suffer, and how to die. 
What magnanimity in all - his 
words and actions on this great 
occasion! No upbraiding, no 
complaining expression escaped 
from his li])s. He betrayed no 
symptom of a weak, a discompos- 
ed, or impatient mind. With all 
the dignity of a sovereign, he con- 
ferred J>ardon on a penitent fellow- 
sufferer 9 with a greatness of mind 
beyond example, he spent his last 
moments in apojogies and prayers 
for those who were shedding his 
blood. This ivas the hour in which 
Christ atoned for the sins of man* 
kind J and accomplished our eternal 
redemption* It was the hour when 
that great sacrifice was offered up, 
the efficacy of which reaches back 
to the first transgression of man, 
and extends forward to the end of 
time; the hpur, when, from the 
cross, as from an high altar, the 
blood was flowing which washed 
away the guilt of the nations. Jbi 
this hour the long series of prophe- 
cies^ visions^ types ^ and figures was 
accomplished* This was the, centre 
ju which they all met. You behold 
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the law and the prophets standing, 
if we may speak so, at the foot of 
the cross, and doing homage. You 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing 
the ark of the covenant; David and 
Elijah presenting the oracle of tes- 
timony. You behold all the priests 
and sacrifices, all the rites _and 
ordinances, all the types and sym- 
bols assembled together to receive 
their consummation. This was 
the hour of the abolition of the iaw^ 
and the introduction of the gospel; 
the hour of terminating the old and 
beginning the new dispensation^ — 
It is finished. When he uttered 
these words, he changed the state 
of the universe. This was the ever- 
memorable point of time which se-. 
parated the old and the new world 
from each other. On one side of 
the point of separation you behold 
the law, with its priests, its sacri- 
ftces, and its rites, retirmg from 
sight. On the other side, you be- 
hold the gospel, with its simple 
and venerable institutions, coming 
forward into view. Significantly 
was the veil of the temple rent in 
twain } for the glory then depart- 
ed from between the cherubims. 
The legal high priest delivered up 
his Urim and Thummim, his 
breast-plate, hi^ robes, and his iii- 
cense ; and Christ stood forth as 
the great high priest of all suc- 
ceeding generations. Altars on 
which the fire had blazed for ages 
were now to smoke no more. Now 
it was also that he threw down the 
wall of partition which had so long 
divitled the Gentile from the Jew; 
and gathered into one all the faith- 
ful, out of every kindred and peor 
pie. This was the hour of Christ'* s 
triumphoveraU the powers of dark 



ness; the hour in whicK he oret^ 
threw dominions and thrones, led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts jim- 
to men : then it was that the founda* 
tion of every pagan temple shook ; 
the statue of every false god tot* 
tered on its base ; the priest fled 
from his falling shrine, and the 
heathen oracles became dunib for 
ever !— This was thehoUr when cnir 
Lord erected that spiritual kingdom 
which is never to end. His enemies 
imagined that in this hour they had ~ 
successfully accomplished their 
plan for his destruction ; but bow 
litde did thcfy know that the Al- 
mighty was at that moment setting 
him as a king on the hill of Sion ! 
How little did they know that 
ther badges of mock royalty were 
at that moment c6Rterted into 
the signals of absolute dominion, 
smd the instruments of irresistible 
power! The reed which they put 
into his hands became a rod of 
irony with which he was to break 
in pieces his enemies ; a sceptre 
with which he was to rule the uni^" 
verse in righteousness. The cross, 
which they thought was to stig- 
matize him with infamy, betame* 
the ensign of his renown. Instead 
of being the reproach of his fol- 
lowers, it was to be their boast, 
and their glory. The cross was 
to shine on palaces and churches 
throughout the earth. It was to 
be assumed as the distinction of the 
most powerful monarchs, and to 
wave in the banner of victorious 
armies, when the memory of 
Herod and Pilate should be ac- 
cursed; when Jerusalem should 
be reduced to ashes, and the Jews 
be vagabonds over all the world." 
See Atonement j Pearson and 
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Barrow on the Qreed; OwerCs 
Death of Death in the Death of 
Christ; Chamock^s^Works^ vol. ii, 
6n the Necessity^ Voluntariness ^ 
fsfc, of the Death of Christ. 

DECALOGUE, the ten com- 
mandments given \^Y God to Moses. 

The ten commandments were 
engraved by God on two tables 
of stone. The Jews, by way of 
eminence, call these command- 
ments the ten words, from whence 
they had afterwards the name of 
decalogue ; but they joined the first 
smd second into one, and divided 
the last into two. They understand 
that against stealing to relate to 
the stealing of men, or kidnap- 
ping; alleging, that the stealing 
one another's goods or property 
IS forbidden in the last command- 
ment. The church of Rome, has 
^struck the second commandment 
quite out of the decalogue ; and, to 
make their number complete, has 
. split *the tenth into two. The rea- 
son is obvious. 

DECLAMATION, a speech 
made in public in the tone and man- 
ner of an oration, uniting the expres- 
sion of action to the propriety of 
pronunciation, in order to give the 
sentiment its full impression on 
the mind. It is used , also in a 
derogatory sense ; as when it is 
said, such a speech was mere de- 
clamation, i{ implies that it was 
deficient in point of reasoning, or 
had more sound than sense. 

Declamation of the Pul- 
pit. "*' The Qignity and sanc- 
tity of the place, and the' import- 
ance of the subject, require the 
preacher to exert the utmost pow- 
ers of his voice to produce a pro- 
nunciation that is perfectly distinct 

Vol. L F f 



and harmonious, and that he ob- 
serve k deportment and action 
which is expressive and graccfiih 
The preacher should not roar like 
a common crier, and rend the ear 
with a voice like thunder; for 
such kind of declamation is not 
only without meaning and without 
persuasion, but highly incongruous 
with the meek and gentle spirit of 
the gospel. He should likewise 
take particular care to avoid a 
monotony ; his voice should, rise 
from the beginning, as it were, by 
degrees, and its greatest strength 
should be exerted in the Appli- 
cation. Each inflexion of the 
voice should be adapted to the. 
phrase and to the meaning of the 
words ; and each remarkable ex- 
pression should have its peculiar 
inflexion. The dogmatic requires 
a plain uniform tone of voice only, 
and^the menaces of God's word 
demand a greater force than its 
promises and rewards ; but the 
latter should not be pronounced 
in the soft tone of a flute, nor the 
former with the loud sound of a 
trumpet. The voice shpuld still 
retain its natural tone in all its 
various inflexions. ^Happy is that 
preacher who has a voice that is 
at pnce strong, flexible, and har- 
monious. An air of complacency 
and benevolence, as well as de- 
votion, should be constantly vi^ 
sible in the countenance of- the 
preacher; but eveVy appearance 
of affectation must be carefully 
af oided ; for nothing is so disgust* 
ful to an audience as even the sem- 
blance of dis«imulation. Eyes con- 
stantly rolling, turned towards 
heaven, and stre?iniitig with'tears, 
rather denote a hypocrite than a 
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t poiMMDd of idle Mai iflrk M 
fdigioQ^ tnd fnho fads the irue^ 
infM>rt of iirhat lie ppmsInib, Ai^ 
Mr of nffisplefi derotmi ioffiHib1y| 
iloslvoysilfte eftcacj of sH thutlhe j 

AmportnmitMty be. Onibiserii^l 
jband* ^riMMfUtAiv^ ty&rf 9pf^«f^\ 
tmoe of xftivCh >or rmJkiT:, or <df i 
itbit pold iNii£8clii« fiMimer <virhich 
« «o »pt f» £r«fz«^ l^e jMwt of JaiiB j 
JiQtr^ft. The body fkii\M in fs^ 
Aeral be •ertpl^ md in n 9i«(\iii^ 
m^^ tmy ^eilcftyde- Tbs perpetual 
tiipi^eineoit pr ^pntonioQ <3^ t)»e 
Jh^ Im a iHcbc^iie ^ct io the 
^pHt wd m^kt^ Ae ifigiw of a 
ffvsich^ «sid «L hArtoquin Iop 
^Henller,: 00 ilhe other haiid, he 
jm^t W^ ^ refidmn constsiody 
^ilUnftyt wd wo$ipob»s tUi<e a 
^Ifiedk V|g .^tatoe. The motions of 
^ h^ds give.gjitvpog'ejspreft&icm 
^ i^ .dmcpmi^ ; hwt they should 
J^ d^en^i, jfi^ve^ noblf^, aad e:it;- 
jWea^ive. The pfi^aph^ l)4ip U ;&- 
A;e««m(ly in ^Qtiop, iv»ho U perpe- 
tually xla^pwg ius hafida, or wJtto 

qOiimt^ his ar^i^wmen^ on his ,fiii- 
«eii^, \i(iU only e^mte lairth (^vnoog 
^^ ;^.ditoi3% jto a ^vord, decla- 
^n^xiwi J3 ;{^i <ai;t .thai ^he tsacx^d 
orator :sho.vild :^i;udy,vUh assiduity. 
Xhp derslgn of a ^eroion is to ,cpn- 
yijipe;, ito effect, ^nd to pei?5i»de. 
gihe 'Voice:, .the po.uat;Qn?nc^, aftd 
,Uvc f^ti9iO, DKhiQh are ,tp praduqe 
$i^P4x^f\tftikf:^y ,2csfi therefore ,ob- 
^pl3,W whith ,tbe pr^siacher should 
IWi^llicylarly apply iiw^etf.'* §ee 

DJlCeXES OF GOD are his 

*eittled p^rposte^) whereby he fpre- 
IRPcda^^s whatsoever cqmes to pa^, 
Han-iv, U. Aot§ xy., J8. Eph. i, 



n. This !jie«;tri«e is ^e M^fttjt 
;0f Oie^ dMi «os(f«rple:«iiig eM- 
trov^rsAee^^t ha^ oeeuiTied fmeng 
ni iii friffd ; it is i^oi, horefper, n^ 
some thiKfci anwel doetno^* Tbe 
opi^M, ^hat <ivi)at»yer oeci» in 
.^ nr^rld iM: huriierf 9r k ^e Hit 
^ prli/:sibe iivAividuai^, te Ae re- 
sult of a pivevioua wd i4Ml$:eii- 
aUe arwmge«ftent hy that etq>i>e«ie 
Ppvi^r whieb presides over 3li*- 
f ^e, ha» atwtjis been bdd j^r 
fliaoy of the ^gart ivid Itfii 
been hdkff^ by speeixlagive m^^ 
The aneifsit stoics, 2e99 awid 
Chryaippiiisi« «:hom4fce JewWi Efi- 
«ei»e9 seeBtt to have foJtowsed, «a- 
^rted the ea^inteuce ii( a P^* 
that, acting wisely but jiefies^ajrilf* 
oontriyed^e general^yateco^f iJie 
wprldt; ft<M» whicti, by a aein€s^«^ 
causes, wl^tever is new^ doue ii 
it unavoidabV i^^^ulta* Mabwmt 
iptroduoed .iot6 bia Kocan ijlpic 
doctme of absolute predeatioatMi 
of the course of hwaian .afiii^. 
He represented Ufe .and donA^ 
pro^^ity and ad\»ersily, AndLaYery 
eveut tba.t baffdls % ^am io l3m 
world, ^^ 4he result of a ^n-evbni 
de^iiiHiJiKiaiioii.Qf theoi^ ^^^ m\tp 
jrulesiMreraU- Au^fuatineMid^vt 
whole .of ^ learlifiat fickstmsap^ 
Jb\i,t especially C^km, faypiwadiWa 
doctifiRe. lt^wa^g€»^at^«fi^t<!i«d» 
and p.uWifily<mftad, wjiopstof Alb 
js^fj^s^ons .<;^faitbQf;thctne&i(m<^ 
Qhurcheu, .aod jmrjiejtUftrly iu ilie 

chur(;h of JBs^gbAUdi 4»d ^ llA^> 
ii»*e m^ay addi idwt it was Otfiin- 
taiued by a gr$«At number of di- 
viues in the twi9 tai^ .e^l^iAes. 

As to the n^i^wTf ni these ^ 
crees, it n&mi be ohaewrod $hat 
they are oot ^e i^ault ,of d«iUbe- 
ration, ox the Almigbiy'a \ 
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manun wkhin bimself, rtfftsoiiitig 
in his own mind abotit the expcr 
dtencT or inetpedkncf of things^ 
as creMures do; nor are tkey 
merely ideas of diiags ftttare^ but 
aetHed determination^ founded oA 
his sotrereign will add pleasure^ 
b. xl^ 14« They are to be con- 
sidered aA 0ternal: this is evident;: 
tar if God be eternal^ oonse^ntly 
bis purposes Atust be of equal du» 
mkm with him^lf : to suppose 
Od^rwise^ wotdd be to suppose 
that there was a thne when he 
w«5 undetermined and mutable; 
whereas no new dsterminationa 
or after thoughts can arise iii his 
jsind) Job ^xiii^ 13, 14*.— -d. They 
jfftfreSj without any coni]Mi]ak>% 
atid not exdted by any motive 
out of hiitisdf, lEbomt ix, tS.*^3» 
Tfawjyare tTifiniitl^whejdisphLyjng 
ftis glory, and prooooting the ge^ 
lleral good, Roni. Xi^ 53^»««4* They 
«t«^ imumtttbie, far this is the result 
of his being itiiinitely perfect; for 
if there were the least dtange in 
God'i undeirstanding^ it woidd be 
4n in&tsmce of iaiperfettioo, MaU 
iii, 6^^^^* They are ist0ejmT»f or 
^ttnhmrsals relating to all creatures 
iind things in heaven,, earth, and 
hell^ Eph* ly 11. Prov. xvt, 4. 
— *^. They are secret^ or a£ least 
.cannot be known till h^ be pleas- 
ed to discover diem. It is there«> 
fore pnssumptita for any to at- 
lefnpt tich enter into or Judge of 
Us ^cret purpose, or to decide 
upon Hrliit he has not revealed. 
Bent. K»Xy 2d.\ Nor is an m* 
known, iar «i^0(f«af decree at any 
tiiara to be. tli^rule of onr ctaduct. 
His revealed will alone most be. 
Oonsiderird as tbc nde by which 
vv« are to judge of Ae evetitof' 



things^ lb well as of oior conduct 
at Wgc, Rom^ xi, Mi---»7. Lastly^ 
th^y are ^ectuai; £Dr as he is in- 
finitely Wise to plan^ so be is in-^ 
finitely powerful to perform : Asa 
cpuruil shall standi and he trill 4h 
all hu pleasure^ Is« xlvi, ia 

This doctrine shoidd teach u«^ 
!• AdmtratioTU *^ He is the rock, 
his wcN^k is perfect^ for all his way» 
are j\tdg»ent; a God of tmtkp 
and wi&out ini(|uity; just and 
right is he," Deut. xxxii, 4»<^«3* 
Revtrtnct, ^^ Who would not fear 
thee, O King of nations ? for to 
thee doth it appertain," Jer. x, 7* 
~a. MtmUity^ *^ O the depth of 
the riches, bodi of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God!—- 4iow un^ 
searchable ar^ his judgments^ and 
his ways past finding out !" Ronu 
xi, $3«<^-^ SubniiMn. ^ For he 
doeth according to hh will in the 
armies of heaven, and among die 
inhabitants of Ute earth ; and inme 
can stay his hand, ,or say unto him, 
What doest thou V^ Dan. iv, 35.-^ 
5. Deeirefor hta9en. *' What I do, 
thou knowest not now ; but thou 
shaltknow hereciter," Johnxiii, 7* 

SeeN£CE8SITY,FR£I>£STIMaTIOK^ 

DEGREES of Councils are the 
laws jnade 1^ them to regulate the 
doctrine and policy of the church. 
Thus the acts of tb^ christian 
council at Jerusalem ar« called, 
Acts xvi^ 4. 

D£CR£TAL,a letterof a pc^e, 
determining some pointor quesdoa 
iu the ecclesiastical law. ^The de« 
cretals compose the second pact 
of the canon law* The first ge* 
nuiae one, acknowledged by aH 
the learned as such. Is a letter ot 
Pope Sirtcius, written in the year 
385, to Himerus, faisihop of Tar^ 
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i^gona, in Spain, concerning som« 
disorders which had crept into the 
churches of Spain. Gratian pub- 
lished a collection of decretals, 
containing all the ordinances made 
by the popes till the year tl50. 
Gregory IX, in 1227, following 
the example of Theodosius and 
Justinian, formed a v constitution 
of his own, coliccting into one 
body ^11 the decisions and all the 
causes which served to advance 
the papal power ; which collection 
of decretsds was called the Penta- 
teuchy because it contained five 
bobks/ 

DEDICATION, a religious 
ceremony, whereby any person, or 
thing, is solemnly consecrated, or 
set apart to the service of God 
and the purposes of religion. 

The use of dedications is very 
iincient, both among the wor- 
shippers of , the true God, and 
amolig the heathens. In the scrip- 
ture we meet with dedications of 
the iabernacle, altars, &c. Un- 
der Christianity dedication is only 
applied to a church, and is pro- 
perly the consecration thereof. 
See Consecration. 

DEI^ENCE. See Self-de- 

TENCE. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 
(Fidei Defensor)^ a peculiar title 
belonging to the king of England ; 
as Catholkus to the king of Spain, 
and Christianissimus to the king of 
France. These tides were giTen 
by the popes of Rome. That of 
Fidei Defensor was first conferred 
by Leo X on king Henry VIII, 
for writing against Martin Luther ; 
and the bull, for it bears date 

fuinto idnsy October 1521. It was 
fterwards confirmed by Clement 



VII. But the po]^, oil Henry V 
suppressing the houses of religion, 
at the tiriie of the reformation, not 
only deprived him of hfe title, but 
deposed him from his crown also ; 
though, in the 35th year of his 
reign, his title, &c., was confirmed' 
by parliament, and has continued 
to be used by all his successors* 
Chamberlayne says, the title be- 
longed to the kings of England be- 
fore that time, and for proof hereof 
appeals to severad charters granted 
to the University of Oxford : «o, 
that pope Leo's bull was only a re- 
novation of an ancient right. 

DEGRADATION Ecclesias- 
tical^ is the deprivation of a 
priest of his dignitj\ We have 
an instance of it in the eighth 
century at Constantinople, in the 
person of the patriarch Constan-- 
tine, who was made to go out of 
the church backwards, stripped 
of his pallium, and anathematized. 
In our own country, Cranmer was 
degraded by order of the bloody, 
queen Mary. They dressed hint 
in episcopal robes, made only of 
canvass ; put the mitre onhis head, 
and the pastoral staff in his hand^ 
and in this attire shewed him to 
the people, and then stripped him 
piece by piece. 

DEISTS,aclass of people whose 
distinguishing character it is, not 
to profess any particular iorm or 
system of religion ; but only to 
acknowledge the existence of a 
God, and to follow the light and 
law of Nature, rejecting re vela-* 
tion and opposing Christianity* The 
name of deists seems to have been 
first assumed, as the denomination 
of ^a party, about the middle of 
the 16th century, by some gen* 
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llemeii in Prance and Italy, ^vho 
were desirous of thus disguising 
their opposition to Christianity by 
a more honourable appellation 
than that of atheists. Viret, an 
eminent reformer, mentions cer- 
tain persons, in his epistle dedica- 
tory, prefixed to the 2d volume of 
his /nstruction Chretienne^ publish- 
ed in 165 J,. who called themselves 
by a new name, that of deists. 
These, he tells us, professed to be- 
lieve in God, but shewed no re- 
gard to Jesus Christ, and consider- 
ed the doctrine of the apostles and 
evangelists as fables, and dreams. 
He adds, that .they laughed at all 
religion, though they outwardly 
conformed to the religion of those 
with whom they lived, or whom 
they wished to please, or feared to 
offend. Some^ he observed, pro- 
fessed to^ believe the. immortality 
of the soul ; others denied both 
this doctrine and that of provi- 
dence. Many of them were con- 
sidered as persons of acute and 
subtile genius, and took pains in 
4isseminating their notions. The 
deists hold, that, considering the 
multiplicity of religions, the nu- 
merous pretences to revelation, 
and the precarious arguments ge- 
nerally advanced in proof thereof, 
the best and surest way is to re- 
turn to the simplicity of Nature, 
and the belief of one God ; which 
is the only truth agreed to by all 
nations. They complain, that 
the freedom of thinking and rea-' 
soning is oppressed under the yoke 
of religion: and that the minds 
of men are tyrannized over, by^ 
the necessity imposed on them of 
believing inconceivable ;my5teries : 
and contend, ^ that nothing should 



be required to be assented to or 
believed but what their reason 
clearly conceives. The distin- 
guishing character of modem deistft 
is, that they discard all pretences 
to revelation as the effects of im- 
posture or enthusiasm. They pro- 
fess a regard for natural religion, 
though they are far from being 
agreed in their notions concerning 
it. 

They are classed by some of 
their own writers into mortal and 
immortal deists ; the latter^ ac- 
knowledging a future state ; and 
the former denying it, or repre- 
senting it as very uncertain. . Dr. 
Clarke distinguishes four sorts of 
deists. 1 . Those who pretend to 
believe the existence of an eternal, 
infinite, independent, intelligent 
Being, who made the world, with- 
out concerning himself in the go- 
vernment of it. — 2. Those who 
believe the being and natural pro-^ 
vidence of God, but deny the dif- 
ference of actions as morally good 
or jevil, resolving it into the arbi- 
trary constitution of human laws; 
and therefore they suppose that. 
God takes no notice of them* 
With respect to both these classes, 
he observes that their opinions 
can consistently terminate in no- 
thing but downright atheism.-— 3. 
Those who, having right appre- 
hensions concerning the nature, 
attributes, and all-governing pro- 
vidence of God, seem also to have 
some notion of Ijiis moral perfec- 
tions ; though they consider them 
as transcendent, and such, in na- 
ture and degree, that we can form 
no true judgment, nor argue with 
any certainty concerning them : 
but they deny the immortality of 
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htinnm sonb ; aHdgb^ that men. 
perish at deaths and thrtt fee pi'e- 
9ent life 18 tHc whole of htimah cx- 
ifitchce.-^— 4v Those whobelievd the 
^xistchee^ perfectioiis, aad provi- 
dence of God^ the pbligatlons of 
nttaral rfeligjion^ aftd a state of 
future retribution, oh the evidence 
of ih^ ligh't of Nature, i^rithont a 
<livttte rcvelsttioii j siieh a» these^ 
he «ays, are the only true deists ; 
Biit their prideiples^ he ap^re- 
Hendi, should lead them to em- 
brace chrlstiKnity ^ atid. therefore 
he eoncltides that there is fioiv no 
eonmstent scheme of deism iii the 
\jnirid. The first deisticd .writer 
df atvj note that appeared in this 
coufitiy was Herbert, baron of 
Ohcrbtiry. He Hvcd and Trrdte 
ia. thie seventeenth cehtiiry. His^ 
book JQ^ Verime was first jwib- 
Ikfaed at Paris in 16S4»i Thisv 
together vfi&i his bool De Osame 
Errsrurrij and.has treiitb* De He^ 
HgioJteLakir were afterwards pub- 
lished Ht London.^ His ddeforated 
wt>rk Ds JdeHsione QentiHum wsb 
pabiiilted at AmsteirdAiti in 1©8S 
iti 4to, imd in trOo m 8vg ; and 
afi English translatfen of it was 
pttbltshed at London in tfOSi Ai 
ht was one of %e fir^t diat foiiined 
d^sm into a system^ and asserted 
the sufficiency, miiveriaKty, ahd 
absoltrte {Perfection of naritaral re^ 
ligit^n^ vMi a view txf discard ali 
eWr^ofdtttAYy revelation asus^e^s 
ami heife Ates^^ we sfmH stibjmn i^ 
five fimd«me«itd articles of this 
aniv^ersal reiigioti* They aire thei^ : 
li Thcit there is xmt sapretne 
God#-^«. Thalt he is diifefly to be 
wbflshipped.i^S. That piety ftnd 
vittae arethte pyiocipal palrt of W« 
Worship.-— ^4. That we tnusft repent 
of our sins ; and if we do so, God 



will pardoft Aem.-^*-^ Thitt ihect 
are rbwards fo^ good meii and p^p' 
ni^hmentS' for bsKl ni€n^ both heilf* 
and hdreaften Our owti age ha» 
produced a number of advo^ 
cates in the same oaisse $ and how-* 
ever they may havd differed amon^ 
themselves^ they have bedn aq^eii 
in tlieir afetemfts of ijuvaltdaiing^ 
the evidence atid andioifitf of ^ 
vine rfevdlatiori* We might mefii^ 
tioA Hdbbes, Blount^ Tola;hd» Cdt 
lins, Wdolstoh, Tindal^ Moif^an^ 
Chubby lord Bcdinj|broke^ HumeM 
Gibboii, Paine, and Boihe addk 
lord Shaftesbnijr tb the nlnriKsr.. 
Amon|p foreigners, Vtoltairey &duI« 
seaix^ Gondcmit, imd ikiaojr other 
celebrsited French andit>rs^ Imve 
rendered tbemsdves com^cuDifif 
1^ their deistkaiwrititigs« ^^But^'^ 
as one ebserres) ^Vdie {Heads df 
christbmky hate no i^eaiMMifaai n^ 
gkiet the &ek and wreterved dii*? 
cusaimi Which t&eir religioli hati 
undergone. Objeeticmsi have bee» 
sitated and urged in their fitll 
force, and as fdlly answered f ^-^ 
gmiients nnd rwilkxf have bensb 
repelled ; and Ae cdnti^ov^ay be>» 
tween chris<£anb and deists Inni 
catted forth a great wnwher of 
exceHent writers^ who hsve iUos^ 
ti^ated bdth the ddctrines and evi*> 
dences tit chrislianhy in a ikdoa^ 
ner that ^11 ever reflect kdnour 
on their wMes^ aird ht nf kstb^f 
soviet fx> the oauat of getaine fe^ 
li)^n,. and the best thtereats oi 
mankind.^' See aiiiactes Gtikit^ 
tiaititV, iimi>si.iTTf JbisnRas^ 
TiCTRfV siitd SctiiTTURS^ ,Jn thla 
wt>rk» Ldand^^ Vreto ifBeeHicsi 
Writing Sehnom m Saf^9 Ltc^ 

^imiftst^cih^i Lesti^ Short J^ 

^thodwith the Deists i Bishop Wat* 
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4m9j BiBh0pJ^teufiUChargti9iie 

W* lAff Evkkmw ^ CkmtmmSu. 
^ DJEITY OF tUBIST, Sec 

DetU&S, the flMd vhich 

mrfkp Tlii9 AmmI VM^ejs on^ of 

dbronology. Its Netoxy is giy^n 
Ibrf MpsM) Ge«» vi, mxd vii. Its 
^ime is £«e4 by the lM»t fihronb- 
iogers Ix) the year from the ore- 
^iaxm 16jr6, jsmw^riBg to tbe year 
btfcm Cbritt «2»d* Fnm lUs 
flfiod, fhe state oi^e world is di- 
srided into AkMtm and anpfSiur- 



AKen, irho iMive i]y)t ptid that 
Mgsod to sacred liistory as it ile- 
jMKi^eSf luurn ««riiled at the ac- 
<pu»l gnrea lof an onuy^raed An.- 
iug% Tjbcir dtjcQtio^is f)iiiid- 
pa^y turn upcn tl^mc points; 
4* li^ imt of aoy direct history 
4f^9teir^t)>ythepro£aae wipers 
.cdF dsntiqiutyiiFT-SL Th^ apjpai^eat 
SmpossibHi^' pf aocovivtia^ for die 
quantity of water necessary to 
jOV6i€o«r idtie >v|K)le eaitfi to such 
^ depth as id is aaid to have been. 
— And, a. There ^>pearingJDo Joe- 
.ce^iil^ for an universal dduge, as 
<the isime end might have been ac- 
<fi09i|dished hf a partial one. 
^ To the iahoy.e Ai^guments we 
^oppose libe plain declaraiions of 
Hic^lice. ' sGod^daredlto Noah 
^S(t he was resolved to de^titoy 
«yerf ^ng ^at had brbath under 
lie8yenv<u* had Ufe on the earth, 
by a flood of waters ; audi was; 
ihe lihreatening, such was die ^ex- 
•f^axtfon* The nuaters, Moses as- 



s^cas us, cc^Aradtiie iwhek tMHik^ 
buried all the mQi»)^ains ; ^er^ 
thingpefished ihemaathatbad li&, 
exempting Noah and tfiose widi 
him m the ark. C^ e9 ttnlvet S9I 
dduge be mane clearly expneased? 
If the deluge had ^y hicen fsucr 
^d, there had hptu no necessi^ 
to spcxvd ^ hundred years in the 
buildifig of an ark, and shutting 
up aH t£e sorts of aninxals therein, 
m qcder to re*stock ^the world ; 
they had been easily and readily 
brought from diose pagts of tKe 
world not overflowed into those 
that w;ene ; at least, aU <lhe biida 
never would have boen destroyed, 
as Moses jH^ya they we^, so long 
as they had wings to bear them to 
thj^ae piyrts where the flood did 
IMXC reach. If the waters had only 
oyerflow&d the neighbourhood of 
the £«:q)hmtes and fhe Ti^is, they 
could iKK jbe fifteen cubits above 
the jhigbBst mountains : there was 
no rii^idi»t height but diey must 
spread themselves, by the kws of 
gravity, ov^er the rest of the earth; 
unless, perhaps, they had been 
retained ihere by a miracle: in 
that case, Moses, no do^bt, would 
have related the miracle, as he 
did ^at of the waters of th^ Red 
Sea, &c. It may dso be observed, 
diat in regions far remote from the 
Euphrates and Tigris, viz. Italy 
France, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, Stc, t|;iece are frequently 
found in places many scores of 
leagues from th^ sea, and even in 
the tops of high ^lountauns, whole 
trees sunk deep under ground, as 
also teeth and bones of animds, 
fishes cntire,seashell<i, ears of com, 
i&c, petrified, which the best nar 
turalists are agreed could never 
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have come there but by the deluge. 
That the Greeks and western na- 
tions had some knowledge of the 
flood, has never been denied ; and 
the Mussulmen,Chinese,and Ame- 
ricans have traditions of the de- 
luge. The ingenious Mr. Bryant, 
in his Mythology, has pretty clear- 
ly proved that the deluge, so far 
from being unknown to the hea- 
then world at large, is in reality 
conspicuous .throughout every one 
of their acts of religious worship. 
In India, also. Sir William Jones 
has discovered, that, in the oldest 
mythological books of that coun- 
trjTj there is such an account of 
the deluge as corresponds suffi- 
ciently with that of Moses. 

Various haVe been the conjec- 
tures of learned men as to the na- 
tural causes of the deluge. Some 
have supposed that a quantity of 
water wa^ created on purpose, and 
at a proper time annihilated by Di- 
vine power. -Dr. Burnet supposes 
the primitive ear^h to have been 
no more than a crust investing the 
water contained in the ocean ; and 
-in the central abyss which he and 
olihers suppose to exist in the bow- 
'els of the earth at the time of 'the 
flood, this outward crust broke in 
a thousand pieces, and sunk down 
among the water, which thus 
spouted up in vast cataracts, and 
overflowed the whole surface. 
Others, supposing a sufficient fund 
of water in the sea or abyss, think 
that the shifting of the earth's 
centre of gravity drew after it the 
.water out of the channel, and over- 
whelnaed the several parts of the 
earth successively. Others ascribe 
it to the shock of -4 comet, and jVIr. 
King supposes it to arise from sub- 



terraneous fires bursting forth widr 
great violence under the sea. But 
are not most, if not all, these hy- 
potheses quite arbitrary, and with- 
out foundation from the words of 
Moses ^ It is, perhaps, in vain to 
attempt accounting for this evept 
by natural causes, it being alto- 
gether miraculous and supernatu- 
ral, as a punishment to men for 
the corruption then in the world. 
Let us be satisfied with the sources 
which Moses gives us, namely, 
the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of 
heaven opened ; that is, the wa- 
ters rushed out from the hidden 
abyss of the bowels of the karth^ 
and the clouds poured down their 
rain incessantly. Let it suffice us 
to know, that all the elements 
are under God's power ; and he 
can do with them as he pleases, 
and frequently in ways we are ig- 
norant of, in order to acconxplish 
his own purposes. 

The principal writers on this 
subject have been Woodyard^ Cock- 
burnj Bryant^ Burn^tj Whiston^ 
Stillingfieet^ King^ Catcott^ and 
Tytler, 

DEPRAVITY, corruption ; a 
change from perfection to imper- 
fection. See Fall, Sin. 

DEPRECATORY, a term ap- 
plied to, the manner of performing 
some ceremonies in the form of 
prayer. The form of absolution in 
the Greek church is deprecative, 
thus expressed — May God absolve 
you; whereas in the Latin church 
it is declarative — / absolve you. 

DESCENT of Christ into Hell. 
See Hell, 

DESERTION, a term made iisc 
of to denqte an unhappy state of 
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mind, occasioned by the sensible 
influences of the Divine favour 
being withdrawn. Somtf of the 
best men in all ages have suffered 
a temporary suspension of Divine 
enjoyments. Job xxlx, 2. Ps. li. 
Isa. xlix, 14. Lam. iii, 1. Isa. ],'10. 
The causes of this must not be at- 
tributed to the Almighty, since he 
IS always the same, but mast arise 
from ourselves. Neglect of duty, 
improper views of Providence, 
self-confidence, a worldly spirit, 
luke-warmness of mind, inatten- 
tion to the means of grace, or open 
transgression, may be considered 
as leading to this state. As all 
things^ however, are under the 
Divine control, so even desertion^ 
or, as it is sometimes expressed 
in scripture, " the hidings of 
God's face," may be useful to ex- 
cite humility, exercise faith and 
patience, detach us from the world, 
prompt to more vigorous action, 
bring us to look more to God as 
the fountain of happiness, conform 
us to his word, and increase our 
desires for that state of blessedness 
which is to come. Hervey^s Ther. 
and Asp,^ dial, xix ; Watfs Medit. 
on yob xxiii, 3 ; Lamberts Serm,^ 
vol. i, sen 16; FlavePs Works^ 
vol. i, p. 167, folio. 

Desire is an eagerness to obtain 
or enjoy an object which we sup- 
pose to be good. Those desires, 
says Dr. Watts, that arise without 
any express ideas of the goodness 
or agreeableness of their object to 
the mind beforehand, such as 
hunger, thirst, &c., are called 
appetites. Those which arise from 
our perception or opinion of cin 
object as good of agreeable, are 
most properly called pas$io7is. 

Vol. I. Gg 



Sometimes both these are united. 
If our desire to do or receive 
good be not violent, it is called a 
simple inclination or propensity. 
When it rises high, it is termed 
longing : when our desires set our 
active powers at work to obtain 
the very same good, or the same 
sort of good, which another dp- 
sires, it is called emulation. De- 
sire of pleasures of sense, is called 
sensuality; of honour, is called 
ambition; of riches, covetousnfss. 
The objects of a good man^s de- 
sires are, that God may be glorified, 
his sins forgiven and subdued, his 
affections enlivened and placed on 
God as the supreme object of 
love, his afflictions sanctified, and 
his life devoted to the service of 
God, Prov. xi, 23. Ps. cv, 19. 

DESPAIR, loss of hope ; that 
state of mind in which a person 
loses his confidence in the Divine 
mercy. 

Some of the best antidotes, 
against despair, says one, may 
be taken from the consideration, 
1. Of the nature of God, his 
goodness, mercy, &c. — 2. The 
testimony of God : he hath said, 
he desircth not the death of the 
sinner.— 3. From the works of 
Cod : he hath given his Son to die. 
—4. From his promises, Heb. xiii, 
5. — 5. From his command ; he 
hath commanded us to confide in 
mercy. — 6. From his expostula- 
tions, &c. Baxter on Religious 
Melancholy; Claudes Essays^ p. 
388, Robinson's edit. ; Gisborne's 
Sermon on Religious Despondency. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS, those 
who believe that the final punish- 
ment threatened in the gospel to the 
wicked and impenitent consists not 
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in Ml etcrijal preservation in misery 
and torment, but in a total extinc- 
tion of being ; and that the sen- 
tence of annihilation shall be exe- 
QUted with mofe or less torment, 
preceding or attending the final 
period, in proportion to the greater 
or less guilt of the criminal* 

The name assumed by this de- 
nomination, like those of many 
others, takes for granted the ques- 
jtion in dispute ; viz., that the scrip- 
ture word destructiGTi means anni- 
hilation : in strict propriety of 
sp^ch, they should be called Anni- 
bilationtsts. The doctrine is large- 
ly niaintained in the sermons of 
Mr. Samuel Bourn, of Birming- 
ham ; it was held also by Mr. J. N. 
Scott ; Mr. John Taylor, of Nor- 
wich ; Mr. Marsom ; and many 
others. 

In defence of the system, Mr. 
Bourn argues as follows : There 
are many passages of scripture in 
which the ultimate punishnient to 
which wicked men shall be adjudgr 
ed is defined, in the most precise 
gnd intelligible terms, to be an 
everlasting destruction froiyi the 
power of God, which is equally 
^ble to destroy as to preserve. So 
when our Saviour is fortifying the 
minds of his disciples against the 
power of men, by an awe of the 
Far greater power of God, and the 
punishment of his justice, he ex- 
presses himself thus : /'^arrno^^A^^ 
that kill the body^^ and after that 
have no more that they can do; fear 
/lim who is able tq destroy both soul 
and body in hell. Here he plainly 
proposes the destruction of the 
soul (not its endless pain and mi- 
nery) as the ultimate object of the 
(jjy^ne displeasure, and greatest ob- 



ject of our fear. And when be 
says. These shall go away into ever^ 
lasting punishmentj but therighte* 
ous into life eternal^ it appears evi- 
dent that by thsXeternalpunishment 
which is set in opposition to eternal 
lifsy is not meant any kind of life, 
however miserable, but the same 
which the apostle expresses by 
everlasting destruction from the 
presence and power of the Lord. 
The very term, deaths is most fre- 
quendy made use of to signify the 
end of wicked men in another 
world, or the final effect of divine 
justice in their punishment. The 
wages of sin (saith the aposde) is 
death; but eternal life is the gift of 
God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. See also Rom. viii, 6. 

To imagine that by the term 
death is meant an eternal life, 
though in a condition of extreme 
mise];y, seems, according to him, 
to be confounding all propriety 
and meaning of words* Death, 
when applied to the end of wicked 
men in a future state, he says, pro- 
perly denotes a total extinction of 
life and being. It may contribute, 
he adds, to fix this meaning, if we 
observe that the state to which 
temporal death reduces men is 
usually termed by our Saviour and 
his apostles, sleep ; because from 
this death the soul shall be raised 
to life again ; but from the other, 
which is fully and pjroperly death, 
and of which the f9rmer is but an 
image or shadow, there is no re* 
covery ; it irran eternal deaths an 
everlasting destruction from thtf 
presence oftheLordy andthegkrif 
of his power. 

He next proceeds to the figuteft 
by which the eternal punishnient 
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^nf wicked men is described, and 
finds them perfectly agreeing to 
establish the same doctrine. One 
figure or comparison, often used, 
is that of comliustible materials 
thrown into a fire, which will con- 
sequently be entirely consumed, if 
' the fire be not quenched. Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devii 
€tndhis angels. .The meaning is, 
a total, irrevocable destruction: 
for, as the tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cost into the fire, and is destroyed ; 
as t^e useless chaff, when separat- 
ed from the good grain, is set en 
fire, and, if the fire be not quench- 
ed, is consumed ; so, he thinks, it 
plainly appears, tfiat the image of 
unquenchable or everlasting fire is 
not intended to signify the degree 
or duration of torment, but the 
absolute certainty of destruction, 
beyond allpossibility of a recovery. 
So the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah are said to have suffered 
the vengeance of an eternal fire ; 
that is, they were so effectually 
consumed, or destroyed, that they 
could never be rebuilt ; the phrase, 
eternal fire, signifying the irrevo- 
cable destruction of those cities, 
not the degree or duration of the 
misery of the inhabitants who pe- 
rished. 

The images of the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched,^ used in Mark ix, 
43, are set in opposition to en- 
tering into life, and intended to 
denote a period of life and ex- 
istence. 

Our Saviour expressly assigns 
different degrees o I: future misery, 
in proportion to men's respective 
degrees of guilt, Luke xii, 47. 48. 



.But if all wicked men shall sufief 
tottnents without end, how can 
ally of them be said to suffer but 
a few stripes ? All degrees and 
distinctions of punishment seem 
swallowed up in the notion of 
never-ending or infinite misery. 

Finally, death and eternal de- 
struction, or annihilation, is pro- 
perly styled in the New Testa- 
ment an everlasting punishment, 
as it is irrevocable and unalterable 
for ever ; and it is most strictly 
and literally styled, an everlasting 
destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of Ins 
power^ 

Dr. Edwards, in his answer to 
Dr. Chauncy, on xht salvation of 
all men, says that this scheme 
was provisionally retained by Dn 
C. ; i. e. in case the scheme of 
universal salvation should failhim: 
and therefore Dn E., in his exa- 
mination of that work, appropri- 
ates a chapter to the consideration 
of it. Among other reasonings 
against it are the following! 

1* The different degrees of pu- 
nishment which the wicked will 
suffer according to their works 
proves that it does not consist in 
annihilation, which admits of no 
degrees. 

2. If it be said that the punish* 
ment of the wicked, though it will 
end in annihilation, yet shall be 
preceded by torment, and that 
this will be of different degrees 
according to the degrees of sin ; 
it may be replied, this is mak- 
ing it to be compounded partly 
of torment, and partly of annihi- 
lation. The latter also appears to ' 
be but a small part of future pu* 
nishment, for £bat alone will be 
inflicted on the least sinner, and 
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on account o£ the least An; and. 
all that punisliment which will be 
inflicted on any person above that 
which is due to the least sin, is to 
consist in tonnent. Niy, if we 
can form any idea in the present 
state of what would be ^readful or 
desirable in another, instead of its 
being any punishment to be anni- 
hilated after a long series of tor- 
ment, it must be a delivepnce, to 
which the sinner would look for- 
ward with anxious desire. And 
is it credible that it was this termi- 
nation of torment that our Lord 
held up to his disciples as an object 
of dread? Can this be the de- 
struction of body and soul in hell ? 
• Is it credible that everlasting de- 
r struction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his 
power, should constitute only a 
part, and a small part^ of future 
punishment; and such, too, as 
after a series of torment, must 
next to being made happy, be the 
most acceptable thing that could 
befal them ? Can this be the ob- 
ject threatened by such language, 
as recompensing tribulation^ and 
taking vengeance in flaming fire I 
2d Thess. i. Is it possible that 
God should threaten them with 
putting an end to their miseries? 
Moreover, this destruction is not 
described as the conclusion of a 
succession of torments, but as tak- 
^ ing place immediately after the 
last judgment. When Christ shall 
come to . be glorified in his 
saints, then shall the wicked be 
destroyed. 

3. Everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord^ and from 
the glory of his power^ cannot 
mean annihilation, for that would 



be^ no exertion of divine power, 
but merely the suspensionof.it: 
let but the upholding power of 
God be withheld for one moment, 
and the whole creation would sink 
into nothing. 

4. The punishment of wicked 
men will be the same as that of 
wicked angels, Matt, xxv, 41. 
Depart^ ye cursed^ into everlast' 
^^gfi^^y prepared for the devil and 
his angels. But the punishment 
of wicked angels consists not in 
annihilation, but torment. Such 
is their present punishment in a 
degree, and such in a greater degree 
will be their punishment he reaften 
They are '^ cast down to hell ;" 
they ^'believe and tremble ;" they 
are reserved in chains under dark- 
ness, to the judgment of the great 
day; they cried, saying. What hay« 
we to do with thee ? Ajrt thou come 
to torment us before our time ?'* 
Could the devils but persuade 
themselves that they should be an- 
nihilated, they would believe and 
be at ease rather than tremble. 

5. The scriptures explain their 
own meaning in the use of such 
terms as deaths destruction^ &c. 
The second death is expressly said 
to consist in being cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone^ and as hav- 
ing a part in that lakey Hev. xx, 
14. xxi, 8 ; which does not describe 
annihilation, nor can it be mad^ to 
consist with it. The phrase cut 
him asunder^ Matt, xxiv, 51, is as 
strong as those oi death , or destruc* 
tion ; yet that is made to con- 
sist ot having their portion with 
hypocrites^ where shall be weep' 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

6. The happiness of the righteous 
does not consist in eternal being, 
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but etcrqal well-beinff; and as the 
punishment of the wicked stands 
every where opposed to it, it.must 
consist not in the loss of being, but 
of well-being, Bikd in suffering the 
contrary." 

The great Dn Watts may be 
considered, i^ some measure, a 
destructionist ; since it was his 
opinion that the children of un- 
godly parents who die in infancy 
are annihilated. See Annihila- 
tion, Hell; Bournes Sermons ; 
Dr. Edwards on the Salvation of 
all Men strictly examined; Adams jr 
Viexv of ReligiQ7is, 

DETRACTION, in thenative 
importance of the word, signifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from 
a thing; and as it is applied to' the 
reputation, it denotes die impair- 
ing or lessening a man in point of 
fame, rendering him less valued 
and esteemed by others. Dr. 
Barrow observes (Works, vol. i, 
ser. 19), that it differs from 
slander y which involves an imputa- 
tion of falsehood ; from reviling 
which includes bitter and foul 
language ; and from censuring, 
which is of a more general pur- 
port, extending indifferently to 
all kinds of persons, qualities, and 
actions ; but detraction especially 
respects worthy persons, good qua- 
lities, and laudable actions, the 
reputation of which it aimeth to 
destroy. It is a fault opposed to 
candour. 

Nothing can be more incon- 
gruous with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, the example of Christ, the 
command of God, and the love of 
mankind, than a spirit of detrac- 
tion ; 'and yet there are many who 
never seem happy but when they 
are employed in this work : they 



feed ai)d live upon the supposed in- 
firmities of others ; they allovir ex- 
cellence to none ; they depreciate 
every thing that is praise-worthy ; 
and, possessed of no good them- 
selves, they think all others are 
like them. " O ! my soul, come 
thou not into their secret ; unto 
their assembly, mine honour be 
not thou united." 

DEVIL, A<aCox®f, calumniator, 
or slanderer ; a fallen angel, espe- 
cially the chief of them. He is 
called Abaddonin Hebrew, A|)ol' 
lyon in Greek, that is, destroyer. 
— Angel of the bottomless pit,. 
Rev. ix, 1 1. — Prince of the world, 
John xii, 31. — Prince of darkness, 
Eph. vi,' 12.-— A roaring lion, and 
an adversary, 1st Pet, v, 8. — A 
sinner from the beginning, 1st John 
iii, 8. — Beelzebub, Matt, xii, 24. 
— Accuser, Rev* xii, 10. — Belial, 
2d Cor. vi, 15. — Deceiver, Rev* 
XX, 10. — Dragon, Rev. xii, 3. — 
Liar, John viii, 44. — Leviathan, 
Isa. xxvii, 1. — Lucifer, Isa. xiv, 
12.- — Murderer, John viii, 41-. — 
Serpent, Isa. xxvii, 1.— Satan^ 



Jpb 



6. — Tormentor, Matt. 



xviii, 34. — The god of this world, 
2d Cor. iv, 4. Se^ Satak. 

DEVOTEE, in the primary 
sense of the word, means a person 
wholly given up to acts of piety and 
devotion ; but it is usually under- 
stood, in a bad sense, to denote a 
bigot, or superstitious person. 

DP:V0TI0N, a religious and 
fervent exercise of some public act 
of religion, or a temper and dis- 
position of the mind rightly af- 
fected with such exercises. It is 
also taken for certain religious 
practices which a person makes 
it a rule to discharge regularly. 
" Wherever the vital and unadulte- 
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rated ftpiiit of christian devotion 
prevails, its immediate objects will 
be to adore the perfections of God; 
to entertain with reverence and 
complacence the various intima- 
tions of his pleasure, especially 
those contained in holy writ ; to 
acknowledge our absolute depend- 
ence on and infinite obligations to 
him ; to confess and lament the 
disorders of our nature, and the 
transgressions of our lives ; to im- 
plore his grace and mercy through 
Jesus Christ ; to intercede for our 
brethren of mankind ; to pray for 
the propagation and establishment 
of truth, righteousness, and peace, 
on earth ; in fine, to long for a 
more entire conformity to the 
will of God, and to breathe after 
the everlasting enjoyment of his 
friendship. The effects of such a 
spirit habitually cherished, and 
feelingly expressed before him, 
must surely be important and hap- 
py. Among these may be reckon- 
ed a profound humility in the sight 
of God, . a high veneration for his 
presence and attributes, an ardent 
zeal for his worship and honour, 
a constant imitation of our Sa- 
viour^s divine example, a diffusive 
charity for men of all denomina- 
tions, a generous and unwearied 
self-denisd, a total resignation to 
Providence, an increasing esteem 
for the gospel, with clearer and 
.iirnaer hopes of that immortal life 
which it has brought to light.'' 

DEUTEROCANONICAL, 
in the school of theology, an ap- 
pellation given to certain books of 
holy scripture, wliich were added 
to the canon after the rest, either 
by reason they were not wrote 
tiU after the compilation of the 



canon, or by reason of flome dlt^ 
pute as to their canonicity. The 
word is Greek> being compounded 
of hvrt^osy second; and iunmws^ ca* 
nontcal. 

The Jews, it is certain, acknow-» 
ledged several books in their ca- 
non, which were put there later 
than the rest. They say that, iro- 
der Esdnas, a great assembly of 
their doctors, which they call, by 
way of eminence, the great syna^ 
gogue^ made the collection of the 
sacred books which we now have 
in the Hebrew Old Testament $ 
and they agree that they put 
books therein which had not been, 
so before the Babylonish captivity; 
such are those of Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, &c. ; and those of Esdras 
and Nehemiah. And the Romish 
church has since added others to 
the canon, that were not, and 
could not be, in the canon of the 
Jews, by reason some of them were 
not composed till after. Such is 
the book of Ecdesiasticus, with 
several of the apocryphal books, 
as the Maccabees, Wisdom, &c. 
Others were added still later, by 
reason their canonicity had not 
been yet examined ; and till such 
examen and judgment they might 
be set aside at pleasure. But 
since that church has pronounced 
as to the canonicity of these books, • 
there is no more room now for 
her members to doubt of them, 
than there was for the Jews to 
doubt of those of the canon of 
Esdras. Andthedeuterocanonical 
books are with them as canonical 
as the proto-canonical ; the only 
difference between them consisting 
in this, that the canonicity of the 
one was not generally known, ex- 
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aained) and setded, so soon as 
that of the others. The deutero- 
canonical books in the modem 
canon are, the book of Esther, 
either the whole or at least the 
seven last chapters thereof; the 
episde to the Hebrews; that of 
Jatiaes, and that of Jude ; the se- 
cond of St. Peter, the second and 
third of St. John, and the Re- 
velation* The deuterocanonical 
parts of books are, the hymn of the 
three children ; the prayer of Aza- 
riah; the histories of Susannah, 
of Bel and the Dragon ; the last 
chapter of St. Mark ; the bloody 
sweat ; and the appearance of the 
angel related in St. Luke, chap, 
xxii, and the history of the adid- 
terous woman in St. John, chap, 
viii. See Canon. 

DIET, an assembly of the states 
of Germany. We shall only take 
notice, in this place, of the more 
remarkable of those which have 
been held on the affairs of reli- 
gion. 1. The diet of Augsburgh, 
in the year 1530, was assembled to 
re*unite the princes of the empire 
in relation to some religious mat- 
ters. The emperor himself pre- 
sided in this assembly with the 
greatest magnificence imaginable. 
The elector of Saxony, followed 
by several princes, presented the 
confession of faith, called the 
confession of Augsburgh. The 
emperor ended the diet with a de- 
'cree that no alteration should be 
made in the doctrine and cere- 
monies of the Romish church till 
a council should order it other- 
wise. — ^2. The dierof Augsburgh, 
in 1547, was held on account of 
t}ie elec^irs being divided conccrsr 



I ing the decisions of the council of 
Trent. The emperor demanded 
that the management of that affair 
should be referred to him ; and it 
was resolved, that every one should 
conform to the decisions of the 
council — 3. The diet of Augs- 
burgh, in 1548, was assembled to 
examine some memorials relating 
to the confession of faith ; but, the 
commissioners not agreeing to- 
gether, the emperor named three 
divines, who drew the design of 
that famous interim, so well 
kivown in Germany and elsewhere. 
See Interim.— 4. The diet of 
Augsburgh, in 1550. In this as- 
sembly the emperor complained 
that the interim was not ob^erved^ 
and demanded that all should sub- 
mit to the council, which they, 
were going to renew at Trent ; 
which submission was resolved 
upon by a plurality of votes. — 5. 
The diet of Nuremburgh, in 1523. 
Here pope Adrian Vlth^s nuncio 
demanded the execution of Leo 
Xth's bull, and Charles the Vth's 
edict against Luther. But the as- 
sembly drew up a list of grievan- 
ces, which were reduced to an 
hundred articles, some whereof 
aimed at the destruction of the 
pope's authority, and the discipline 
of the Romish church; however, 
they consented that the Lutherans 
should be commanded not to write 
agsnnst the Roman Catholics.— ^-6. 
The diet of Nuremburgh, in 1 524. 
In this assembly, the Lutherans 
having the advantage, it was de- 
creed that the pope should call a 
council in Germany ; but that, in 
the mean time, an assembly should 
be held at Spire, to determine wha^ 
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was to be believed and practised ; 
but Charles y prohibited the holA-' 
ing this assembly. — 7. The diet of 
Ratisbon, in 1541, wns held for 
re-uniting the protestants with the, 
Roman Catholics. The emperor' 
named three Roman Catholics and 
three Protestant divines, to agree, 
upon articles. The Roman ca- 
tholics were, Julius Phlug, John 
Gropper, and John Eckius; the 
Protefetants were Philip Melanc- 
thon, Martin Bucer, and John 
PiBtorias ; but, aftei* a whole 
month's consultation, they could 
agree upon no more thatt fivfe or 
six articles ; which the emperor 
fconsehted the Protestants should 
retain, forbidding them to solicit 
any body to change the ancieht 
religion.— 8. The diet of Ratisboii, 
, in 1546, decreed that the council 
of Trent was to be followed, 
which was opposed by the Protest- 
ant deputies ; and this caused a 
war against them.— 9.The diet of 
Ratisbon, in 1557, delnalnded a 
conference between some famous 
doctors of both parties ; v/hich 
conference was held at Worms, in 
September, between twelve Ro- 
man Catholic and t^^clve Lutheran 
divines y bat was soon dissolved 
by the. Lutherans being divided 
among themselves. — 10. The diet 
of Spire, in 1526. In this as- 
sembly (where in presided the arch- 
duke Fcrdin^ind) the duke of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of 
Hesse, demanded the free exer- 
cise of the Lutheran religion : 
upon whfch it was decreed, that 
the emperor should be desired to 
call a general, or national, council^ 
in Germany within a year, and 
that, in tli'j mean time, every 



one sbould have liberty of c&rir 
Science.-— 1 1. The diet of Spire, in 
1529, decreed, that in the coun- 
tries which had embraced the new 
religion, it should be lawful to 
continue in it tUl thie next council • 
but that no Roman Catholic should 
be allowed to turn Lutheran. 
Against this decree six Lutheran 
princes, viz. the elector of Saxony, 
the marquis of Brandenbourg, the 
two dukes of Lunenbourg, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the prince 
of Anhalt, with the deputies oF 
fourteen imperial towns, protested 
in writing ; from which solemn 
protestation came the famous 
name of Protestants, which the 
Lutherans presently after took— 
12. The diet of Worms, in 1521. 
In this assembly, Luther being 
charged by the pope's nuncio with 
heresy, and refusing to recant, the 
emperor, by his edict of May 26, 
before all the princes of Germany, 
publicly outlawed him. 

DIFFIEiENCA, distrust, want 
of confidence in ourselves. Diffi- 
dence, says Dr. Johnson, may 
check resolution and obstruct per- 
formance, but compensates its 
embarrassment by more important 
advantages ; it conciliates the 
proud, and softens the severe \ 
averts envy from excellence, and 
censure from miscarriage. 

DIGGERS, a denomination 
which sprung up in Germany, in 
the fifteenth century ; so calkd be- 
cause they dug their assemblies 
under ground in caves and forests. 
They derided the church, its 
ministers' and sacraments. 

DILIGENCE, christian, is con- 
stancy in the performance of all 
those duties enjoined us in God's 
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sacred word. It inclades activity 
and vigour—- ^watchfulness against 
intruding objects — jfirmness and 
resolution — ^patience and perse- 
verance. The shortness of our 
titne ; the importance of our work ; 
the pleasure which arises from dis- 
charging duty ; the uncertainty of 
the time of our dissolution ; the 
consciousness we do not labour in 
vain ; together with the example 
of Christ and all good men, should 
excite us to the most unwearied 
diligence in the cause of Grod, of 
truth, and our own souls. 

DIMISSORY LETTER, a 
letter given by a bishop to a candi- 
date for holy orders, having a tide 
in his diocese, directed to some 
other bishop, and giving leave for 
the bearer to be ordained by him. 

DIOCESE, the circuit of every 
bisliop's j umdiction. It is formed 
from the Greek itoixxims, govern- 
;nient. 

DIRECTORY, a kind of regu- 
lation for the performance of reli- 
gious worship, drawn up by the 
assembly of divines in England, at 
the instance of the parliament, in 
1644. It was designed to supply 
the place of the Liturgy, or Book 
of Common Prayer, the use of 
which they had abolished. It con- 
sisted of some general heads, which 
we^e to be managed and filled up 
at discretion ; for it prescribed no 
form of prayer, or circumstances 
of external worship, nor oWiged 
the people to any responses, ex- 
cepting Amen. The substance of 
it is as follows : — It forbids all sa- 
lutations and civil ceremony in 
the churches ; — ^the reading the 
scriptures in the congregation is 
declared to be part of the pastoral 
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office;—^ the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments 
(but not of thfe Apocrypha) are 
to be publicly read in the vulgar 
tongue : how large a portion is 
to be read at once, is left to th« 
minister, who has likewise the 
liberty of expounding, when he 
judges it necessary. It prescribes 
heads for the prayer before ser» 
mon ; it delivers rules for preach- 
ing the word ; the introduction to 
the text must be short and clear, 
drawn from the words or context, 
or some parallel place of scripture. 
In dividing the text, the minister 
is to regard the order of the 
matter more than that of the 
words : he is not to burden the 
memory of his audience with too 
many divisions, nor perplex their 
understandings withlogical phrases - 
and terms of arts j he is not to 
start unnecessary objections ; and 
he is to be very sparing in cita- 
tions from ecclesiastical or other 
human writers, ancient or mo- 
dern, &c. The Directory recom- 
mends the use of the Lord's 
Prayer, as the most perfept model 
of devotion ; it forbids private or 
lay persons to administer baptism, 
and enjoins it to be performed in 
the face of the congregation ; it 
orders the communion-table at 
the Lord's Supper to be so placed, 
that the communicants may sit 
ab6ut it. It also orders, that the 
sabbath be kept with the greatcsjt 
strictness, both publicly and pri- 
vately ; that marriage be solekn- 
nized by a lawful minister of ihc 
word, who is to give counsel to, 
and pray for the parties ; that 
the sick be visited by the minister 
under whose charge they are ; the 
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dead to be buried without any 
prayers or 'religious ceremonies ; 
that days of fasting are to be ob- 
served when the judgments of 
God are abroad, or when some 
important blessings are desired; 
that days of thanksgiving for mer- 
cies received be also observed ; 
and, lastly, that singing of psalms 
together in the congregation is the 
duty of christians. In an ap- 
pendix to this Directory it is 
ordered, that all festivals, vul- 
garly called holy days, are to be 
abolished; that no day is to be 
kept but the Lord's day ; and that 
as no place is capable of any ho- 
liness under pretence of consecra- 
tion, so neither is it subject to 
pollution by any superstition for- 
merly used ; and therefore it is 
held requisite, that the places of 
public worship now used should 
Btill be continued and employed. 
Should the reader be desirous of 
perusing this Directory at large, 
he may find it at the end of NeaP$ 
Hutory of the Puritans* 

DISCIPLINE, Church, con- 
sists in putting church laws in ex- 
ecution, and inflicting the penalties 
enjoined. See Churcu. 

DISCIPLINE, Book of, in the 
history of the church of Scotland, 
is a common order drawn up by 
the assembly of ministers in 1650, 
for the reformation and uniformity 
to be observed in the discipline 8tnd 
policy of the church. In this 
hook the government of the church 
•by prelates is set aside ; kirk ses- 
'sions are established ; the super- 
stitious observation of fast days 
and saint days is condemned, and 
other regulations for the govern- 
nacnt of the church are deter- 
tnincd^ This hook was approved 



by the privy council, and is called 
the first book of discipline. 

DISCONTENT,uneasiness at 
our present state. 

Man never appears in a worse 
li^t than when he gives way to 
this disposition. It is at once the 
strongest proof of his pride, ig- 
norance, unbelief, and rebellion 
against God. Let such remember, 
that discontent is a reflection on 
God's government ; that it cannot 
alter the state of things, or make 
them better ; that it is the source 
of the greatest misery ; that it is 
an absolute violation of God's 
law, Heb. xiii, ^ ; and that God 
has often punished it with the 
most signal judgments. Numb, xi^ 
Ps. cvii. See Contentment. 

DISCRETION, prudent be- 
ha^^iour, arising from a knowledge 
of and acting. agreeable to the dif- 
ference of things. " There are,* 
says Addison, No. 225 Spect., 
**- many more shining qualities 
in the mind of man, but there is 
none so useful as disci^tion : it is 
this, indeed, which gives a va- 
lue to all the rest; which sets 
them at work in their proper 
times and places, and turns them 
to the advantage of the person 
who is possessed of them. Without 
it, learning is pedantry, and wit 
impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
like weakness : the best parts only 
qualify a man to be more sprightly 
in errors, and active to his own 
prejudice. 

" Discretion is a very different 
thing from cunning; cunning is 
only an accomplishment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends 
to us, and pursues the most prt>- 
per and laudable methods of at- 
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taining them ; cunning has only 
private selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may make them 
succeed. Discretion has large and 
extended views, and, like a well 
formed eye, commands^ a whole 
horizon; cunning is a kind of 
short-sightedness that discovers 
the niinutest objects which are 
near at hand, but is not able to dis- 
cern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is discovered, 
gives a great authority to the per- 
son who possesses it ; cunning, 
when it is once detected, loses its 
force, and makes a man incapable 
of bringing about even those events 
which he might have done, had he 
passed only for a plain man. Dis- 
cretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties 
of life ; cunning is a kind of in- 
stinct, that only looks out after 
#ur immediate interest and wel- 
fare. Discretion is only found in 
men of strong sense and good un- 
aerstandings ; cunning is often to 
be met with in brutes themselves, 
and in persons who are but the 
fewest removes from them. In 
short, cunning is only the mimic 
of discretion, and may pass upon 
weak men, in the same manner 
as vivacity is often mistaken for 
wit, aqd gravity for wisdom." See 
Prudence. 

DISDAIN, contempt, as un- 
worthy of one's choice. It is dis^ 
tinguished from haughtiness thus : 
Haughtinees is founded on the 
high opinion we have of ourselves; 
disdain on the low opinion we 
have of others. 

DISINTERESTED LOVE. 
See Self-love. 

DISPENSATION, the act of 



dealing out any thing. The two 
diiferent methods of revealing the 
truths of the gospel before and 
after Christ's death are called the 
Old and New Testaments dispen- 
sations. The dealing of God 
with his creatures in his provi- 
dence is called a dispensation. 
The state of supernatural or re- 
vealed theology may also be di- 
vided into six dispensations. 1. 
From the fall of Adam to the 
flood. — 2. From Noah to the giv- ^ 
ing the law. — 3. From that time 
to the time of David and the pro- 
phets.— 4. From David to the 
Babylonish captivity. — 5. The pe- 
riod froni that, to the time of 
Christ, finishes the Old Testament 
dispensation. — 6. From Christ to 
the end of time, the gospel dispen- 
sation. The superiority of this 
last dispensation, as Dr. Watts ob- 
serves, appears, if we consider that 
it contains the fairest and fullest 
representation of the moral law ; 
and which is more particularly 
explained here than in any of the 
former dispensations. — 2. In this 
dispensation the gospel or cove- 
nant of grace is revealed more 
perfectly and plainly than ever be- 
fore ; not in obscure expressions, 
in types and carnal metaphors, but 
in its own propter form and lan- 
guage. — 3. The rites and ceremo- 
nies under this dispensation are 
preferable to those in former times, 
and that in three respects : they are 
fewer, clearer, and much more ea- 
sy. — 4. The Son of God, who was 
the real mediator through all for*- 
mer dispensations, has condescend- 
ed to become the visible mediator 
of this dispensation.-*— 5. This dis- 
pensation is not confined to one 
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family^ or to one nation, or to a 
few ^ges of men, but it spreads 
through all the nations of the 
earth, and reaches to the end of 
time.— 6.The encouragements and 
persuasive helps which Christianity 
gives us to fulfil the duties of the 
covenant arc much superior to 
those which were enjoyed under 
any of the former dispensations. 
WattiPs Works^ vol. i, ser. 47, oct. ; 
GiWsBodyofDiv.^ Introd.; Ro- 
btnsorCs Sermons^ p. 174; Ridg- 
ley^s Dh,y qu. 35. 

DISPERSION of Mankind 
was occasioned by the confusion 
of tongues at the overthrow of Ba- 
bel, Gen. xi, 9. As to the manner 
of the dispersion of the posterity 
of Noah from the plain of Shinar, 
it was undoubtedly x:onducted with 
the utmost regularity and order. 
The sacred historian informs us 
that they were divided in their 
lands ; every one according to his 
tongue, according to his family, 
and according to his nation, Gen. 
jc, 5, 20, 31. The ends of this 
dispersion were to populate the 
(earth, to prevent idolatry, and to 
display the divine wisdom and 
power. See Confusion of 
Tongues. 

piSPOSITION,that temper of 
mind which any person possesses. 

In every man, says lord Kames, 
there is something original that 
serves to distinguish him from 
others, that tends to form a cha- 
racter, and to make him meek 
or fiery, candid or deceitful, re- 
solute or timorous, cheerful or 
morose. This original bent, term- 
ed disfiosition^must be distinguish- 
ed from ?i principle: the latter sig- 
nifying a law of human nature, 



makes part of the common nature 
of n\2tn ; the former makes part of 
the nature of this or that man. 

DISPUTATION, Religious, 
is the agitation ol any religious 
question, in order to obtain clear 
and adequate ideas of it. The pro- 
priety of religious disputation or 
controversial divinity has Been a 
matter of doubt with many. Some 
artfully decry it, in order to destroy 
free enquiry. Some hate it, be- 
cause they do not like to be con- 
tradicted. Others declaim against 
it, to save themselves the disgrace 
of exposing their ignorance, or tha^ 
labour of examining and defend- 
ing their own theses. There are 
others who avoid it, not because 
they are convinced of the im- 
propriety of the thing itself, but 
because of the evil temper with 
which it is'^generally conducted. 

The propriety of it, however, 
will appear, if we consider that 
every article of religion is denied 
by some, and cannot well be be- 
lieved, without examination^ by 
any. Religion empowers us to 
investigate, debate, and contro- 
vert each article, in order to as- 
certain the evidence of its truth. 
The divine writings, many of them, 
are controversial ; the book of 
Job, and Paul's epistles, especially. 
The ministry of our Lord yras a 
perpetual controversy, and the 
apostles came at truth by much 
disputing, Acts xv, 7. Acts xvii, 
17. Acts xix, 8. To attend, how- 
ever, to religious controversy with 
advantage, the following . rules 
should be observed. 1 . The ques- 
tion should be cleared from all 
doubtful terms and needless ad- 
ditions. — 2. The precise point of 
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tnqiliiy should be fixed*— -3* See 
that the object aimied at be truth, 
and not the mere love of victory, 
— 4-. Beware of a dogmatical spi- 
rit, and a supposition that you are 
always right.- — 5. Let a strict rein 
be kept on the passions when you 
are hard pushed. Vide Robinson^s 
Claude^, p. 245, vol. ii, Watts on 
the Mndy chap. 10; Beattie on 
Truths 34/, &c. ; Locke on Under- 
standings chap. 10, vol. ii. 

DISSENTERS, those who se- 
parate from the established church. 
The number of Dissenters in this 
kingdom is very considerable. 
They arc divided into several par- 
ties ; the chief of which are the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Methodists. 
See those articles, as also Non- 
coNFORMisTd and Puritans. 
DISSIDENTS, adenomination 

, applied in Poland to those of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Greek 
profession. The king of Poland 
engages by the pacta conventa to 
tolerate them in the free exercise 
of their religion, but they have 
pften had reason to complain of 
the violation of these promises. 

DISSIMULATION, the act 
of dissembling. It has been distin- 
guished from simulation thus: Si- 
mulation is making a thing appear 

. which does not exist; dissimulation 
is keeping that which exists from 
appearing. Moralists have observ- 
ed, that all dissimulation is not hy- 
pocrisy. A vicious man, who en- 
deavours to throw a veil over his 
bad conduct, that he may escape 
the notice of men, is not in the 
strictest sense of the ^word a hy- 

.pocrite, since a man is no more 
obliged to proclaim his secret vices 



than any other of his secrets. The 
hypocrite is one who dissembles 
for a bad end, and hides the snare, 
that he may be more sure of his 
prey; and, not content with a 
negative virtue, or not appearing 
the ill man he is, makes a show 
of positive virtue, and appears 
the mati he is not. See Hypo- 

CRI8Y 

DlSSOLUTION,death,orthc 
separation of the body and soul. 
The dissolution of the -world is an 
awful eveiit, which we have reason 
to believe, both from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, will certainlj' 
take place. 1. It is not an incre- 
dible things since nothing of a 
material nature is formed for per- 
petual duration. — 2. It will doubt- 
less be under the direction of the 
Supreme Being, as its creation was* 
— 3. The soul of man will remain 
unhurt amidst this general desola- 
tion. — 4. It will be an introduction 
to a greater and, nobler system in 
the government of God, 2d Pet. iii, 
IS. — 5. The consideration of it 
ought to have a great influence on ' 
us while in the present state, 2d 
Pet. iii, 11, 12. See Confla- 
gration. 

DIVERSION, something that 
unbends the mind, by turning it off 
from care. It seems to be some- 
thing lighter than amusement, 
and less forcible than pleasure. 
It is an old simile, and a very 
just one, that a bow kept always 
bent will grow feeble, and lose 
its force. The alternate succes- 
sion of business and diversion pre- 
serve the body and soul in the 
hjq^picst temper. Diversions must, 
however, be lawful and good. 
The playhouse? the gaming-table, 
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the masquerade, midnight assem- 
blies, must be considered as ini- 
mical to the morals and true hap- 
piness of man. The most rational 
diversions are conversation, read- 
ing, singing, music, riding, Sec. 
They must be moderate as to the 
time spent in them, and expense 
of them* Seasonable, when we 
have (as Cicero observes) dispatch- 
ed our serious and important af- 
fairs. See Grove's Relation of 
Diversions ; Watts*s Improvement 
of the Mind^ vol. ii, sec. 9; Blair'* s 
Sermons^ vol. ii, p. 1/; Burder^s 
Sermon on Amusements; Frend^s 
' Evening Amusements. . 

DIVINATION, is a conjec- 
ture or surmise formed concerning 
some future event from something 
which is supposed to be a presage 
of it ; but between which there is 
no real connexion, only what the 
imagination of the diviner is pleas- 
ed to assign in order to deceive. 

Divination of all kinds being the 
offspring of credulity, nursed by 
imposture, and strengthened by 
superstition, wa^ necessarily an 
occult science, retained in the 
hands of the priests and priestesses, 
the* magi, the soothsayers, the 
augurs, the visionaries, the priests 
of the oracles, the false prophets, 
and other like professors, till the 
coming of Jesus Christ, when the 
light of the gospel dissipatedtnuch, 
of this darkness. The vogue for 
these pretended sciences and arts 
is nearly past, at least in the en- 
lightened parts of the world. There 
are nine different kinds of divina- 
tioirmentionedin scripture. These 
are, 1. Those whom Moses calls 
Meonen of Anan^ a cloud, Deut. 
Jtviii, 10. — 2. Those whom the 



prophet calls, in the same place, 
Menachesth^ which the Vulgate 
and generality of interpreters ren- 
der Augthr. — 3. Those who in the 
same place are called Mecascheph^ 
which the Septuagint and Vulgate 
translate ** a man given to ill prac- 
tices.*'— 4. Those whom in the 
same chaptei;, ver. il, he calls 
Hhoher. — 5. Those who consult 
the spirits, called Python.--^. 
Witches, or magicians, called Ju- 
deoni. — /. Necromancers^ who con? 
suit the dead. — 8. Such as consult 
staves, Hosea iv. 12 ; called by 
some Rhabdomancy* — 9' HepatoS' 
copy J or the consideration of the 
liver. 

Different icinds of divination, 
which have passed for sciences, we 
have had: 1. Aeromancy, divin- 
ing by the air. — 2. Astrology by 
the heavens. — 3. Augury by the 
flight and singing of birds, Sec— 
4. Chiromancy, by inspecting the 
hand. — 5. Geomancy, by observ- 
ing of cracks or clefts in the earth. 
—6. Haruspicy, by inspecting the 
bowels of animals. — 7. Horo- 
scopy, a branch of astrology, 
m arking the position of the heavens 
when a man is born. — 8. Hydro- 
mancy, by water. — 9. Physiogno- 
my, by the countenance. (This,, 
however, is considered by some as 
of a different nature, and worthy 
of being rescued from the rubbish 
of superstition, and placed among 
the useful sciences, Lavater has 
written a celebrated treatise on it.) 
— 10. Pyromancy, a divination 
made by fire. Thus we see what 
arts have been practised to deceive, 
and how designing men have niade 
use of all the four elements to im* 
pose upon weak minds. 
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DIVINE, something relating 
to God. The word is also used 
figuratively for any thing that is 
excellent, extraordinary, and that 
seems to go beyond the power of 
nature and, the capacity of man. 
It also signifies a minister, or cler- 
gyman. See Minister. 

DIVINITY, the science of 
theology. See Theology. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution 
of marriage, or sepairatioii of man 
and wife. Divorce a mensa et 
thorOy i. e. from bed and board. 
In this case, the wife has a suit- 
able maintenance allowed her out 
of her husband's effects. Divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii^ i. e.^from 
the bonds of matrimony, is stricdy 
and properly divorce. This hap- 
pens either in consequence of 
criminality, as in the case of adul- 
tery, or through some essential 
impediment ; as consanguinity, or 
affinity within the degrees forbid- 
den, pre-contract, impotency, &c. 
of which impediments the canon 
law allows no less than 14. In 
these cases the woman receives 
again only what she brought. 
Sentences which release the par- 
ties a vinculo matrimonii^ on ac- 
count of impuberty, frigidity, con- 
sanguinity within the prohibited 
degrees, prior marriage, or want 
of the requisite consent of parents 
or guardians, are not properly 
dissolutions of the marriage con- 
tract, but judicial declarations 
that there never was any marriage; 
such impediment subsisting at the 
time as rendered the celebration 
of the marriage rite a mere nul- 
lity. And the rite itself contains 
an exception of these impedi- 
ments.. 



The law of Moses, says Mu 
Paley, for reasons of local expe- 
diency, permitted the Jewish hus- 
band to put away his wife ; but 
whether for every cause, or for 
what cause, appears to have ^eea 
controverted amongst the inter- 
preters of those times. Christ, 
the precepts of whose religion were 
calculated for more general use 
and observation, revokes, his per- 
mission as given to the Jews for 
their hardness of heart, and pro- 
mulges a law which was thence- 
forward to confine divorces to the 
single causeof adultery in the wife. 
Matt, xix, 9. Inferior causes may 
justify the separation of husband 
and wife, although they will not 
authorize such a dissolution of the 
marriage contract as would leave 
either at liberty to marry again ; 
for it is that liberty in which the 
danger and mischief of divorces 
principally consist. The law of 
this country, in conformity to our 
Saviour's injunction, confines the 
dissolution of the marriage contract 
to the single case of adultery in 
the wife ; and a divorce even in 
that case can only be brought 
about by an act of parliament, 
founded upon a previous senti- 
ment, in the spiritual court, and a 
Verdict against the adulterer at 
common law ; which proceedings, 
taken together, compose as com- 
plete an investigation of the com- 
plaint as a cause can receive. See 
Paley^s Mor. and PoL Philosophy^ 
p. 273 ; Doddridge^s Lectures, lect. 

DOCETiE, the followers of Ju- 
lius Cassianus, one of the Valenti- 
nian sect, towards the close of the 
second century. They believed 
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and taught that the actions and luf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ were not in 
reality^ but only in appearance. 

DOCTRINE,the principles or 
positions of any sect or master. As 
the doctrines of the Bible are the 
first principles, and the. foundation 
of religion, they should be care- 
fully examined, and well under- 
stood. The scriptures present us 
widi a copious fund of evangelic 
truth, which, though it has not 
the form of a regular system, yet its 
parts are such, that, when united, 
make the most complete body of 
doctrine that we can possibly have. 
£very christian, but divines espe- 
cially, should make this their stu- 
dy, because all the various doc- 
trines should be insisted on in pub- 
lic, and explained to the people. 
It is not, however, as some sup- 
pose, to fill up every part of a 
minister's sermon, but considered 
ns the basis upon which the prac- 
tical part is to be built. Some of 
the divines in the last century 
overcharged their discourses with 
doctrine, especially Dr. Owen 
and Dr. Goodwin. It was com- 
mon in that day to. make thirty or 
forty remarks before the imme- 
diate consideration of the text, 
eaob of which was just introduced, 
and which, if enlarged on, would 
Jia\x afibrded matter enough for a 
whole sermon. A wise pi^eacher 
will join doctrine and practice to 
gether. 

Doctrines, though abused by 
•some, yet, properly considered, will 
influence the heart and life. Thus 
tile idea of God's sovereignty ex- 
cites submission ; Jiis pow^r and 
justice promote fear ; bis holiness, 
Wnility and purity ; his good- 



ness, a grcHind of hope i his love 
excites joy ; the obscurity of his 
providence requires patience ; his 
faithfulness, confidence, &c. 

DOMINICANS, a religious 
order; in some places called faco^ 
bittSy and in others JPredicants^ or 
preaching friars* The Domiiiir 
cans tSike their name from their 
founder, Dominic de Guznt^an, a 
Spaniard, bom in 1 1 /O, at Calaroga, 
in Old Castile : he was first canon 
and archdeacon of Ossuna ; and af- 
terwards preached with great zeal 
and vehemence against the Albi- 
genses in Languedoc; where he 
laid the first foundation of his or- 
der. It was approved of in 1215 
by Innocent III, and confirmed 
in 121j6, by a bull of Honorius 
HI, under tibe title of St. Augiis- 
tin ; to which Dominic added se- 
veral austere precepts and obser- 
vances, obliging the brethren to 
take a vow of absolute poverty, and 
to abandon entirely all their reve- 
nues and possessi(H3s, and also the 
title of preaching friars, because 
public instruction was the main 
end of their institution. The first 
convent was founded at Thou- 
Ipuse, by the bishop thereof, and 
Simon de Montfort. Two years 
afterwards they had another at 
Paris, near the bishop's house; 
and sometime after, a third ia 
the JRue St. Jaques (St. James's- 
street), whence the denomination 
of Jacobins. Just before his deadi, 
Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresney, 
with twelve of the brethren, into 
England, where they founded their 
first monastery at Oxford, in the 
year 1221, and soon after another 
at London. In the year 1276, 
the mavor and aldermen of th« 
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tity of London gave them two 
whole streets, by the river Thames, 
where they erected a very commo- 
dious convent ; whence that place 
is still called Blackfriars^ from the 
name by which the Dominicans 
were called in England. S\. Do- 
minic at first only took the habit 
of the regular canons ; that is, a 
black cassock and rochet: but 
this he quitted, in 1219, for that 
which they have ever since worn, 
which, it is pretended, was shewn 
by the Blessed Virgin herself to the 
\)eatified Renaud d'Orleans. This 
order has been diffused through- 
out the whole known world. They 
reckon three popes of this ordfcr, 
above sixty cardinals, several pa- 
triarchs, a hundred and fifty arch- 
bishops, and about efght hundred 
bishops, beside masters of the sa- 
cred palace, whose office has been 
constantly discharged by a reli- 
^ gious of this order ever since St. 
Dominic, who held it under Ho- 
norious III, in 1218. 

Of all the monastic orders, 
none enjoyed a higher degree of 
power and authority than the Do- 
, minican friars, whose credit was 
great, and their influence univer- 
sal. But the measures they used 
in order to maintain and extend 
their authority were so. perfidious 
and cruel, that their influence 
began to decline towards the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 
TThe tragic story of Jetzer, con- 
ducted at Bern, in 1509, for de- 
termining an uninteresting dispute 
between them and the Franciscans, 
relating to the rmmaculate concep- 
tion^ will reflect indelible infamy 
on this order. In order to give 
the reader a view of the impious 

Vol. I. 1 i 



frauds Whichhave sometimes been 
carried on in the church of Rome, 
we shall here insert an account of 
this stratagem. 

The I^ranciscans maintained that 
the Virgin Mary was bom with- 
out the blemish of original sin; 
the Dominicans aisserted the con- 
trary. 

The doctrine of-thc Franciscans, 
in an age of darkness and super- 
stition, could not but be popular ; 
and hence the Dominicans lost 
ground from day to day. To sup- 
port the credit of their order, they 
resolved, at a cKipter held at 
Vimpsen, in the year 1504, to 
have recourse to fiptitipus visions 
and dreams, in which the people 
at that time had an easy faith ; 
and they determined to make Bern 
the scene of their operations. A 
person named Jetzer, who was ex- 
tremely simple, and niuch inclined 
to austerities, and who had taken 
their habit as a lay-brother, was 
chosen as the instrument of the 
delusions they were contriving. 
One of the four Dominicans, who 
had undertaken the management 
of this plot, conveyed hhnself se- 
cretly into Jetzer*s cell, and about 
midnight appeared to him in a 
horrid figure, surrounded wkh 
howling dogs, and seeming to blow 
fire from his nostrils, by the means 
of a box of combustibles which he 
held near his mouth. In this 
frightful form he approached Jet- 
ze?s bed, told him that he was 
the ghost of a Dominican, who 
had been killed at Paris, as a 
judgment of heaven for laying 
aside his monastic habit ; that he 
was condemned to purgatory for 
this crime ; adding, at the same 
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time, that by his meims he might 
berescued from his misery, which 
was beyond e?:preasion. This story, 
accompanied with horrible cries 
and howVmgs, frighted poor Jetzer 
out of ^he little wits he had^ and 
engaged him to promise to do all 
that was in his power to deliver 
the Dominican from his torment. 
Upon this the impostor told him, 
that nothing but the most^tra- 
ordinary mortifications,, such as 
the discipline of the whip perform- 
ed during eight days by tne whole 
monastery, and Jetzer's lying pros- 
trate in the form of one crucified 
in the chapel during mass, could 
contribute tp his deliverance. He 
added, that the performance of 
these mortifications would draw 
down upon Jetzer the peculiar 
protection of the Blessed Virgin ; 
and concluded by saying, that he 
would appear to him again, ac- 
companied with two other spirits. 
Morning was no sooner come, than 
Jetzer gave an account of this 
apparition to ^he rest of the con- 
vent, who all unanimously advised 
him to undergo the discipline that 
was enjoined him, and every one 
consented to bear his share of the 
task imposed. The deluded sim- 
pleton obeyed, and was admired 
as a saint by the multitudes that 
crowded about the convent ; while 
the four friars that managed the 
imposture magnified, in the most 
pompous manner, the miracle of 
this apparition in their sermons, 
and in their discourses. The night 
, after, the apparition was renewed 
with the addition of two imposi 
tors, dressed like devils, and Jet- 
zer's faith was augmented by hear- 
ing from the spectre all the secrets 



of hi|s life and thoughts, which the 
impostors had learned from hi* 
confessor. In this and some sub* 
sequent scenes (thed^tail of whose 
enormities, for the sake of brevity, 
we shall here omit) the impostor 
talked much to Jetzer of the Do- 
minican order, which he said was 
peculiarly dear to the Blessed Vir- 
gin : he added, that the Vifgin 
knew herself to be conceived in 
original sin ; that the doctors who 
taught the contrary were in pur- 
gatory; and the Blessed Virgin 
abhorred the Franciscans for mak-* 
ing her equal with her son ; and 
that the town of Bern would be 
destroyed for harbouring such 
plagues within her walls. In one 
of these apparitions Jetzer ima- 
gined that the voice of the spectre 
resembled that of the prior of the 
convent, and he was not mistaken ; 
but, not suspecting a fraud, he 
gave litde attention to this. The 
prior appeared in various fotms, 
sometimes in that of St. Barbara, 
at others in thjjit of St. Bernard : 
at length he assumed that of the 
Virgin Marj', and for that pur- 
pose, clothed himself in the ha- 
bits that were employed to adorn 
the statue of the Virgin in the 
great festivals. The little images, 
that on these days are set on the 
altars, were made use or for an- 
gels, which, being tied to a cord 
that passed through a pulley over 
Jetzer's head, rose up and down, 
and danced about the pretended 
Virgin to increase the delusion. 
The Virgin, thus equipped, ad- 
dressed a long discourse to Jetzer, 
in which, among other things, 
she told him that she was con- 
ceived in original sin, though she 
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had , remained but a short time 
under that blemish. Sheg:^vehim, 
as a miraculous proof of her pre- 
sence, a host^ or consecrated wafer, 
which turned from white to red 
in a moment; and after various 
visits, in which the greatest enor- 
mities were transacted, the Virgin- 
prior told Jetzer that she would 
give him the most affecting and 
^ undoubted marks of her son's 
love, by imprinting on him the 
^ve wounds that pierced Jesus on 
the cross, as she had done before 
to St. Lucia and St. Catharine. 
Accordingly she took his hand by 
force, and struck a large nail 
through it, which threw the poor 
dupe into the greatest torment. 
The next night this masculine 
virgin brought, as he pretended, 
«ome of the linen in whjich Christ 
had been buried, to soften the 
wound ; and gave Jetzer a soporific 
draught, which had in it the blood 
of an unbaptized child, some grains 
of incense and of consecrated salt, 
some quicksilver, the hairs of the 
eye-brows of a child ; all which, 
widi some stnpifying and poisonous 
ingredients, were mingled together 
by the prior with magic ceremo- 
nies, and a solemn dedication of 
himself to the devil in hope of his 
succour. This draught threw the 
poor wretch into a sort of lethargy, 
during which the monks imprinted 
on his body the other four wounds 
of Christ in such a manner that 
he felt no pain. ' When he awak- 
ened, he found, to his unspeakable 
joy, these impressions on his body, 
and came at last to fancy himself 
a representative of Christ in the 
various parts of his passion. He 
was, in this state, exposed to the 



admiring multitude on the prin- 
cipal altar of the convent, to the 
great mortification of the Francis- 
cans. The Dominicans gave him 
some other draughts, that threw 
him into convulsions ; which were 
followed by a voice conveyed 
through a pipe into the mouths 
of two images, one of Mary, and 
another of the child Jesus, the 
former of which had tears painted 
upon its cheeks in a lively man- 
ner. The little Jesus asked his 
mother, by means of this voice 
(which was that of the prior's), 
why she wept? and she answered, 
that her tears were owing to the 
impious manner in which the 
Franciscans attributed to her the 
honout that was due to him, in 
saying that she was conceived and 
bom without sin. 

The apparitions, false prodigies, 
and abominable stratagems of these 
Dominicans were repeated every 
night; and the matter was at length 
so grossly over-acted, that, simple 
as Jetzer was, he at last discovered 
it, and had almost killed the prior, 
who appeared to him one night 
in die form of the Virgin with a 
crown on her head. The Domi- 
nicans fearing, by this discovery, 
to lose the fruits of their impos- 
ture, thought the best method 
would be to own the whole matter 
to Jetzer, and to engage him, by 
the most seducing promises of opil-» 
lence and glory, to carry on the 
cheat. Jetzer was persuaded, or 
at least appeared to be so. But 
the Dominicans suspecting that he 
was not entirely gained over, re- 
solved to poison him ; but his con^ 
stit-ution was so vigorous, that, 
though they gave him poison five 
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several times he was not destroyed 
by it. One day they sent him a 
loaf prepared with some spices, 
which, growing green in a day or 
two, he threw a piece of it to a 
wolf's whelps that were in the mo- 
nastery, and it killed them impie- 
diately. At another time they 
poisoned the host, or consecrated 
wafer; but, as he vomited it up 
soon after he had swallowed it, he 
escaped once more. In short, there 
were no means of securing him, 
which the most detestable impiety 
and barbarity could invent, that 
they did not put in practice ; till 
finding, at last, an opportuhity of 
getting out of the convent, he 
threw himself into the hands of 
the magistrates, to whom he made 
a full discovery pf this infernal 
plot. The aflfair being brought 
to Rome, commissaries were sent 
from thence to examine the matter ; 
and the whole cheat being fully 
proved, the fourfriars were solemn- 
ly degraded from their priesthood, 
and were burnt alive on the last day 
of May, 1509. Jetzer died some 
time aiter at Constance, having 
poisoned himself, as was believed 
by some. Had his life been taken 
away before he had found an op- 
portunity of making the discovery 
already mentioned, this execrable 
and horrid plot, which in many of 
its circumstances was conducted 
.with art, would have been handed 
down to posterity as a stupendous 
miracle. 

The Dominicans were perpe- 
tually employed in stigmatizing 
with the name of heresy num- 
J>ers of learned and pious, men ; 
in encroaching upon the rights 
and properties of others, to aug- 



ment their possessions ; and in 
laying the most iniquitous snares 
and stratagems for the destruction 
of their adversaries. They were 
the principal counsellors by whose 
instigation and advice Leo X was 
determined to the public condem- 
nation of Luther. The papal see 
never had more active and useful 
abettors than this order and that 
of the Jesuits. 

DOMINION OF GOD, is hi* 
absolute right to, and authority 
over, all his creatures, to do with 
them as he pleases.* It is distin- 
guished from his power thus : his 
dominion is a right of making what 
he pleases, of possessing what he 
makes, and of disposing what he 
doth possess ; whereas his power it 
an ability to make what he hath a 
rightto create, to hold what he doth 
possess, and to execute what he 
has purposed or resolved. 

DONATISTS, ancient schis- 
matics, in Africa, so denominated 
from their leader, Donatus. They 
had their origin in the year 311, 
when, in the room of Mensurius, 
who died in that year, on his re- 
turn to Rome, Caecilian was elect- 
ed bishop of Carthage, and conse- 
crated, without the concurrence of 
the Numidian bishops, by those of 
Africa alone, whom the people 
refused to acknowledge, and to 
whom they opposed Majorinus, 
who accordingly was ordained by 
Donatus bishop of Casae Nigrae* 
They were condemned, in a coun- 
cil held at Rome, two years after 
their, separation and afterwards 
in another at Aries, the year fol- 
lowing , and again at Milan, be- 
fore Constantine the Great, in 
316, who deprived them of their 
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■ churches, and sent, their seditious 
bishops into banishment, and pu- 
nished some of them with death. 
Their cause was espoused by an- 
other Donatus, called the Great, 
the principal bishop of that sect, 
who, with numbers of his fol- 
lowers, was exiled by order of 
Constans. Many of them were 
punished with great severity.^- 
See CiRCUMC£LLioN£s. How- 

, ever, after the accession of Julian 
to the throne in 362, they were 
permitted to return, and restored 
to their former liberty. Gratian 

. published several edicts against 
them, and in 377 deprived them 
of their churches, and prohibited 
all their assemblies. But, notwith- 
standing the severities they suffer- 
ed, it appears that they had a very 
considerable number of churches 

. towards the close of this century ; 
but at this time they began to de- 
cline, on account of a schism 
among themselves, occasioned by 
the election of two bishops, in the 
room of Parmenian, the succes- 
sor of Donatus : one party elected 
Primian, and were called Primi- 
.arnsts; and another Maximian, 
and were called Mapcimianists. 
Their decline was also precipi- 
tated by the zealous opposition of 
St. Augustine, and by the violent 
measures which were pursued 
against them by order of the em- 
peror Honorius, at the solicitation 
of two councils held at Carthage, 

. the one in 404) and the other in 
411. Many of them were fined, 
their bishops were banished, and 
soQie put to death. This sect re- 
vived and multiplied under the 
protection of the Vandals, who 
invaded Africa in 427, and took 



possession of this province : but 
it sunk again under new severities, 
when their empire was overturned, 
in 534. Nevertheless, they re- 
mained in a separate body till 
the close of this century, when 
Gregory, the Roman pontiff, used 
various methods for suppressing 
them : hi^ zeal succeeded, and ^ 
there are few traces to be found 
of the Donatists after this period. 
They were distinguished by other 
appellations, as Circumceliiones^ 
Montenses or Mountaineers, Cam^ 
petes, Rupites, &c. They held 
three councils, that of Cita in 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. 

The Donatists, it is said, held 
that baptism conferred out of the 
church, that is, out of their sect, 
was null ; and accordingly they re- 
baptized those who joined their 
party from other churches : they 
also re- ordained their ministers. 
Donatus seems likewise to have 
embraced the doctrine of the 
Ariaris; though St. Augustine 
affirms that the Donatists in this 
point kept clear ot the errors of 
their leader. 

DORT, Synod of; a national 
synod, summoned by authority of 
the states-general, the provinces of 
Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel 
excepted, and held at Dort, 
1618. The most eminent divines 
of the United Provinces, and de- 
puties from the churches of Eng- 
land, Scodand, Switzerland, Bre- 
men, Hessia^ and the Palatinate, 
assembled on this occasion, in or- 
der to decide the controversy be- 
tween the Calvinists and Armini- 
ans. The synod had hardly com* 
menced its deliberations before a 
dispute on the mode of proceeding. 
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drove the Arminian party from the 
assembly. The Arminians insisted 
ufjon beginning with a refutation 
of the Calvinistic doctrines, espe- 
cially that of reprobation ; whilst 
the synod determined, that, as the 
remonstrants were accused of de- 
parting from the reformed faith, 
they ought first to justify them- 
selves by scriptural proof of their 
own opinions. All means to per- 
suade the Arminians to submit to 
this procedure having failed,"^ they 
were banished the synod for their 
refusal. The synod, however, pro- 
ceeded in their examination of 
the Arminian tenets, condemned 
their opinions, and excommunicat- 
ed their persons : whether justly 
or unjustly, let -the reader deter- 
mine. Surely no one can be 
an advocate for the persecution 
which followed, and which drove 
these men from their churches 
and country into exile and po- 
verty. The authority of this synod 
was far from being universally 
acknowledged, either in Holland 
or in England. The provinces 
of Frlesland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
GuelderlaiKl, and Groningen, 
could not be persuaded to adopt 
their decisions; and they were op- 
posed by king James I, and arch- 
bishop Laud, in England. 

DOSITHEANS, an ancient 
sect among the Samaritans, in the 
first century of the christian sera ; 
so called from Dosithcus, who en- 
deavoured to persuade the Sa- 
maritans that he was the Messiah 
foretold by Moses. . He had many 
followers, and his sect was still 
subsisting at Alexandria in the 
time of the patriarch Eulogius, as 
appears from a decree of that pa- 



triarch published by Photius. In: 
that decree, Eulogius accuses Do- 
sitheus of injuriously treating the 
ancient patriarchs an^ prophets, 
and attributing to himself the spi- 
rit of prpphecy. He makes him 
contemporary with Simon Ma- 
gus ; and accuses him of corrupt- 
ing the Pentateuch, and of com- 
posing several books directly con- 
trary to the law of God. 

DOUBTS and Fears, are terms 
frequently used to denote the un- 
certainty of mind we are in respect- 
ing our interest in the Divine fa- 
vour. While some are continually 
harassed with doubts and fears, 
there are others who tell us they 
know not what it is^ to doubt ; yea, 
w ho think it a sin to doubt : so prone 
are men to run to extremes, as if 
there were no medium between 
constant full assurance and perpe- 
tual d<5ubt. The true christian, 
perhaps, steers between the two. 
He is not always doubting, nor is 
he always living in the full exercise 
of faith. It is not unlawful at cer- 
tain seasons to doubt. " It is a 
sin," says one, *' for ^a believer to 
live so as not to have his evidences 
clear ; but it is no sin for him to 
be so honest and impartial as to 
doubt, when in fact his evidences 
are not clear." Let the humble 
christian, however, beware of ah 
extreme. Prayer, conversation 
with experienced christians, read- 
ing the promises, and considera- 
tion of the Divine goodness, will 
have a tendency to renaove unne- 
cessary doubts. 

DOXOLOGY, a hymn used in 
praise of the Almighty,distinguish- 
ed by the titles of the Greater and 
the Less. Both the Doxologies 
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are used in die church of Eng- 
land ; the former being repeated 
after every psalm, and the latter 
used in the communion service* 
Do^ology the Greater^ or the ange- 
lic hymn, was of great note in the. 
ancient church. It began with the 
words the angels sung at the birth 
of Christ, " Glory to God,'' &c. 
Doxohgy the Less was anciently 
only a single sentence, without a 
response, running in these words : 
** Glory be. to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
world without end, amen." Part 
of the latter clause, ** as it was 
in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be," &c. was inserted some 
time after the first composition. 

DRAGOONING, one of the 
methods U9ed by papists after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
under Lewis XIV, for converting 
refractory heretics, and bringing 
them within the pale of their 
church. If the reader's feelings 
will suffer him to peruse the ac- 
count of these barbarities, he will 
find it imder the article Persecu- 
tion in this work. 

DREAD, is a degree of perma- 
nept.fear, an habitual and pain- 
ful apprehension of some tremen- 
dous event. It keeps the mind in 
Or perpetual alarm, in an eager 
ivatchfnlnesfl of every circum- 
stance that bears any relation to 
the evil apprehended. 

DRUIDS, the priests or min- 
isters of religion among tlxe an- 
cient Gauls, Britons, and Ger- 
mans. They were chosen out of 
the best families ; and the honours 
of their birth, joined with those of 
their function, procured them the 
highest veneration among the peo- 
ple. They were versed ia astrology, 



geometry, natural philosophy, po- 
litics, ^nd geography ; they were 
the interpreters of religion, and 
the judges of all affairs indifferent- 
ly. Whoever refused obedience 
to them was declared impious and 
accursed. We know but litde as 
to their peculiar doctrines, only 
that they believed the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and, as is gene- 
rally also supposed, the transmi- 
gration of it to other bodies ; 
though a late author makes it ap- 
pear highly probable tliey did not 
believe this last, at least not in the 
sense of the Pythagoreans. The 
chief settlement of the druids in 
Britain was in the isle of Angle- 
sey, the ancient Mona^ which they 
might choose for this purpose, 
as it is well stored with spacious 
groves of their favourite oak. They 
were divided into several classes 
or branches, such as the priests^ 
the poets^ the augurs^ the civil 
judges^ and instructors of youth. 
Strabo, howe\;er, does not com- 
prehend all these different orders 
under the denomination of druids; 
he only distinguishes three kinds : 
bardt^ poets ; the vates^ priests and 
naturalists ; and the druids^ who, 
besides the study of Nature, appli- 
ed themselves likewise to mor^* 
ty. Their garments were remark- 
ably long ; and, when employed in 
religious ceremonies, they always 
wore a white surplice. They ge- 
nerally carried a wand in their 
hands, and wore a kind of orna- 
ment, enchased in gold, about 
their necks, called the druid's egg. 
They had one chief, or axxh-druid, 
in every nation, who acted as high 
priest, or pontifcx maximus. ,Hc 
had absolute authority over the 
rest, and commanded, decreed, 
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and punished at pleasure. They 
worshipped the supreme Being 
tinder the name of Esusy or Hesus^ 
and the symbol of the oak ; and 
had no other temple than a wood 
or a grove, where all their reli- 
gious rites were performed. Nor 
was any person permitted to en- 
ter that sacred recess unless he 
carried with him a chain in 
token of his absolute depend- 
ence on the Deity. Indeed, their 
whole religion originally consist- 
ed in acknowledging that the 
iSupreme Being, who made his 
abode in these sacred groves, 
governed the universe ; and that 
every creature ought to obey his 
laws, and pay him divine homage. 
They considered the oak aS me 
emblem, or rather the peci^liar 
residence, of the Almighty ; and 
accordingly chaplets of it were 
worn, both by the druids and 
people, in their religious cere- 
monies : the altars were strewed 
with its leaves, and encircled 
with its li^ranches. The fruit of 
ity especially the misletoe, was 
thought to contain a divine virtue, 
and to be the peculiar gift of hea- 
ven. It was, therefore, sought 
for on the sixth day of the moon 
with the greatest earnestness and 
anxiety; and when found, was 
hailed with such raptures of joy, 
as almost exceeds imagination to 
conceive. As soon as the druids 
were informed of the fortunate dis- 
covery, they prepared every thing 
ready for the sarifice under the oak, 
to which they fastened two white 
bulls by the horns ; then the arch- 
(jiruid, attended by a prodigious 
number of people, ascended the 
tree, dressed in white j and, with a 



consecrated golden knife, or prun* 
ing hook, cropped the misletoe, 
which he received in his robe, 
amidst the rapturous exclamations 
of the people. Having secured 
this sacred plant, he descended the 
tree ; the bulls were sacrificed ; 
and the Deity invoked to bless his 
own gift, and render it efficacious 
in those distempers in which it 
should be administered. 

DRUNKENNESS, intoxica- 
tion with strong liquor. It is ei- 
ther actual or habitual ; just as it 
is one thing to be drunk, and. an- 
other to be a drunkard. The evil 
of drunkenness appears in the fol- 
lowing bad effects : 1. It betrays 
most constitutions either to extra- 
vagance of anger, or sins of lewd- 
ness. — 2. It disqualifies men for 
the duties of their station, both 
by the temporary disorder of their 
faculties, and at length by a con- 
stant incapacity and stupefaction. 
— 3. It is attended with expence, 
which can often be ill spared.— 

4. It is sure to occasion uneasiness 
to the family of the drunkard. — 

5. It shortens life. — 6. It is a 
most pernicious awful example to 
others. — 7* It is hardly ever. cur- 
ed. — 8. It is a violation of God's 
word, Prov. xx, 1. Eph. v, 18. 
Isa. V, 11* Rom. xiii, 13. " The 
appetite for intoxicating liquors 
appears to me," says i^aley, " to^ 
be almost always acquired. One 
proof of which is^ that it is apt to 
return only at particular times 
and places \ as after dinner, in 
the evening, on the market-day, 
in such a company, at such a ta- 
vern." How careful, then, should 
we be, lest we form habits of this 
kind, or choose company who 
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are addicted to it ; how cautious* 
and circumspect should we act, 
that we be not found guilty of a 
sin which degrades human nature, 
banishes reason, insults God, and 
exposes us to the greatest evils ! 
Paley*s Mor. Phtl^ voL ii, eh. 2; 
FlavePs Wotrks^ vol. ii, p. 349; 
Buci^s Anecdotes, voL i, p. 82, 
3d edition. 

DULCINISTS, the foUow^rs 
of Dulcinus, a layman of Novara 
in Lombardy, about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. He 
taught that the law of the Father, 
which had continued till Moses, 
was a law of grace and wisdom ; 
but that the law of the Holy 
Ghost, which began with himself 
in 1307, was a law entirely of love, 
which would last to the end of the 
world. 

DUNKERS, a denomination 
which took its rise in the year 1724. 
It was founded by a German, who, 
weary of the world, retired to an 
agreeable solitude within fifty miles 
of Philadelphia, for the more free 
exercise oi religious contempla- 
tion. Curiosity attracted follow- 
ers, and his simple and engaging 
manners made them proselytes. 
They soon settled a little colony, 
called Euphrate, in allusion to the 
Hebrews, who used to sing psalms 
on the borders of the river Eu- 
phrates* This denomination, seem 
to have obtained their name from 
their baptizing their new converts 
Ipy plunging. They are also call- 
ed Tumblers, from the manner in 
which they peVformed baptism, 
which is by putting the person, 
while kneeling, head first underwa- 
ter, so as to resemble the motion 
of the body in the action of tum- 
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bling. They use the friuna in- 
mersion, with laying on the hands 
and prayer, even when the person 
baptized is in the water. 

Their habit seems to be peculiar 
to themselves, consisting of a long 
tunic, or coat, reaching down to 
their heels, with a sash -or girdle 
round the waist, and a cap, or 
hood, hanging from the shouJders, 
like the dress of the Dominican 
friars. The men do not shave the 
head or beard. The men and wo- 
men have separate habitations and 
distinct governments. For these 
purposes they have erected two 
large wooden buildings, one of 
which is occupied by the brethren, 
the other by the sisters of the socie- 
ty ; and in each of them there is n 
banquetting room, ' and an apart- 
ment for public worship ; for the 
brethren and sisters do not meet tOr 
gether, even at their devotions. 
They live chiefly upon roots kai 
other vegetables, the rules of their 
society not allowing them flesh, ex> 
cept on particular occasions, when 
they hold what they call a love- 
feast : at which time the brethren 
and sisters dine together in a large 
apartment, and eat mutton; but 
no other meat. In each of their 
little cells they have a bench fixed, 
to serve the purpose of a bed, and 
a small block of wood for a pillow. 
The Dunkers allow of no inter- 
course between the brethren and 
sisters, nof even by marriage. The 
principal tenets of the Dunk»ra 
appear to be these : that futurfi 
happiness is only to be attained 
by penance and outward morti- 
fication in this life j and that, as 
Jesus Christ by hie meritorious 
sufferings, became the Redeemer 
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of mankind in general, so each in- 
dividual of the human race, by 
a life of abstinence and restraint, 
may work out his own solvation. 
Nay, they go so far as to admit 
of works of supererogation, and 
declare that a man may do much 
more than he is injustice or equity 
obliged to do, and that his super- 
abundant wwks may therefore be 
applied to the salvation of others. 
This denomination deny the eter- 
nity of future punishments, and 
believe that the dead have the 
gospel preacl^ed to them by our 
Saviour, and that the souls of the 
just are employed to preach the 
gospel to those who have had no 
revelation in this life. They sup- 
pose the Jewish sabbath, sabbatical 
year, and year of jubilee, are ty- 
pical of certain periods, after the 
general judgment, in which the 
.souls of those who are not then 
admitted into happiness are puri- 
fied from their corruption. If any 
within those smaller periods are 
so far humbled as to acknowledge 
the perfections of God, and to own 
Christ as their only Saviour, they 
are received to felicity; while 



those who continue obstinate are 
reserved in torments until the 
grand period typified by the ju- 
bilee arrives, in which all shall be 
made happy in the endless fruition 
of the Deity. They also deny the 
imputation of Adam's sin to his 
posterity. They disclaim violence 
even in cases of self-defence, and. 
suffer themselves to be defrauded 
or wronged rather than go to law. 

Their church government and 
discipline are the same with the 
English Baptists, except that every 
brother is allowed to speak in the 
congregation ; and their best speak- 
er is usually ordained to be the 
minister. They have deacons and 
deaconesses from among their an- 
cient widows and exhorters, who 
arc all licensed to use their gifts 
statedly. 

DUTY,' any action, or course 
of actions, which flow from the re- 
lations we stand in to God or 
man ; that which a man is bound 
to~perform by any natural or le- 
gal obligation. The vai'ious mo- 
ral, relative, and spiritual duties, 
are considered in their places in 
this work. 
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EASTER, the day on which 
the christian church commemo- 
rates our Saviour's resurrection. It 
is called by the Greeks Pasga ; and 
by the Latins Pascha^ a Hebrew 
word signifying passage, applied 
to the Jewish feast at the passover. 
It is called Easter in English, from 
the Saxon goddess Eostre, whose 
festival was held in April. The 
Asiatic churches kept their Easter 



upon the very sanie day that the 
Jews observed their passover, and 
others on the first Sunday after 
the first full moon in the new 
year. This controversy was deter- 
mined in the council of Nice, 
when it was ordained that Easter 
should be kept upon one and the 
same day, which should always l^e 
Sunday, in all christian churches 
in the world. 
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EBIONITES,ancientheretics, 
who rose in the church in the very 
first age thereof, and formed them- 
selves into a sect in the second 
century, denying the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Origen takes them 
to have been so called from the 
Hebrew word ebion, which in that 
language signifies poor; because, 
says he, they were poor in sense, 
and wanting understanding. , £u- 
sebius, with a view to the same 
etymology, is of opinion they 
were thus called, as having poor 
thoughts of Jesus Christ, taking 
him for no more than a mere man. 
It is more probable the Jews gave 
this appellation to the christians 
in general out of contempt ; be- 
cause, in the first times, there were 
few but poor people that embraced 
the christian religion. The Ebi- 
onites were little else than a branch 
of the Nazarencs ; only that they 
altered and corrupted, in many 
things, the purity of the faith 
held among the first adherents to 
Christianity. For this reason, Ori 
gen distinguishes two kinds of Ebi- 
onites in his answer to Celsus ; the 
one believed that Jesus Christ was 
bom of a virgin ; and the other, 
that he was bom after the man- 
ner of other men. The first were 
orthodox in every thing, except 
that to the christian doctrine they 
joined the ceremonies of the 
Jewish law, with the Jews, Sama- 
ritans, and Nazarenes ; together 
with the traditions of the Phari- 
sees. They differed from the Na- 
zarenes, however,in several things, 
chiefly as to what regards the au- 
thority of the sacred writings ; for 
the Nazarenes received all for 
scripture contained in the Jewish 



canon ; whereas the Ebionited 
rejected all the prophets, and 
held the very names of David, 
Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, in abhorrence. They also* 
rejected all St. PauPs epistles, 
whom they treated with the ut- 
most disrespect. They received 
nothing of the Old Testament but 
the Pentateuch. They agreed with 
the Nazarenes in using the He- " 
brew gospel of St. Matthew, other- 
wise called the gospel of the twelve 
apostles ; but they corrupted their 
copy in abundance of places ; and 
particularly had left out the ge- 
nealogy of our Saviour, whiqh 
was preserved entire in that of the 
Nazarenes, and even in those used 
by the Cerinthians. Besides the 
Hebrew gospel of St. Matthew, 
the Ebionites had adopted several 
other books under the names of 
St. James, John, and the^other 
apostles : they also made use of 
the travels of St. Peter, which are 
supposed to have been written by 
St. Clement ; bu^ had altered them 
so, that there was scarce any thing 
of truth left in them. They even 
made that saint teU a number of 
falsehoods, the better to authorize 
their own practices. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever belongs 
to the church ; thus we say eccle- 
siastical polity, jurisdiction, his- 
tory, &c» 

ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY, a narration of the trans- 
actions, revolutions, and events, 
that relate, to the church. As to 
the utility of church history, Dr. 
Jortin, who was an acute writer on 
this subject, shall here speak for us: 
he observes, 1. That it will shew 
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Its the amazing progress of Chris- 
tianity through the Roman empire, 
through the East and West, al- 
though^ the powers of the world 
cruelly opposed it.— 2. Connected 
with Jewish and Pagan history, it 
will shew us the totd destruction 
of Jerusalem, the overthrow of 
the Jewish ohiu'ch and state ; 
and the continuance of that un*- 
happy nation for 1700 years, 
though dispersed over the lace of 
the earth, and oppressed at dif- 
ferent times by Pagans, Christians, 
and Mahometans.-— 3. It shews us 
that the increase of Christianity 
produced In the countries where 
It was received, the overthrow 
and extinction of paganism, which, 
after a feeble resistance, perished 
about the sixth century.— 4* It 
shews us how christiauiQ^ hath 
been continued and delivered down 
from the apostolical to the present 
age.— 5. It shews us the various 
.opinions which prevailed at dif- 
ferent times amongst the fathers 
and other christians, and how they 
departed more or less from the 
simplicity of the gospeU— 6. It 
will enable us to form a true judg 
ment of the merit of the fathers, 
and of the use which is to be made 
of them.«-*7. It will shew us the 
evil of imposing unreasonable 
terms of communion, and requir- 
ing christians to profess doctrines 
notpropounded in scriptural words, 
but inferred as consequences from 
passages of scripture, which one 
may call systems of comcquential 
divinity.-'^B, It will shtw us the 
origin and. progress of popery; 
and, lastly, it will shew us, — 9. llie 
^gin and progress of the refor- 
mation. See Dr. Jortin's Charge 



on the Use and Importance of Ec' 
clesiastical History ^ in his Worhs^ 
vol. vii, ch. 2. 

("or ecclesiastical historians, see 
Eusebius*s EccL Hist, with Vale^ 
sins* 8 notes; Baronii Annaks EccLf 
Spondani Annaks Sacri ; Parei 
Universalis Hist. Ecc; Lampe^ 
Dupin^ Span/teiniy and Mosheim^a 
EccL Hist.; JortirCs Remarks on 
EccL Hist.; Millar^s Propagation 
of Christianity ; Gillies' s Historical 
Collections; Dr. Erskine^s Sketches^ 
and Robinson^s Researches, The 
most recent are. Dr. CampbelPs^ 
Gregory^ s^ Milner\ and Dr» 
Haweis^s ; all which have their 
excellencies. For the history of 
the church linder the Old Testa- 
ment, the reader may consult Mil-- 
kr*s History of the Church ; Pri» 
deaux and Shuckford^s Connexions; 
Dr. Watts^s Scripture History ; and 
Fleury^s History of the Israelites^ 

ECLECTICS, a name given to 
some ancient philosophers, who^ 
without attaching themselves to 
any particular sect, took what they 
judged good and solid from each. 
One Potamon, of Alexandria, who 
lived under Augustus and Tiberi- 
us, and who, weary of doubting 
of all things, with the Sceptics and 
Pyrrhonians, was the person who 
formed this sect. 

ECLECTICS, or modem Pla- 
tonics, a sect which arose in the 
christian church towards the close 
of the second century. They pro- 
fessed to make truth the only ob- 
ject of their enquiry, and to be 
ready to adopt from all the dif- 
ferent systems and sects such te- 
nets as they thought agreeable to 
it. They preferred Plato to the 
other philosophers, and looked 
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upon his opinions concerning God, 
the human soul, and things invi* 
sible, as conformable to the spirit 
and genius of the christian doc- 
trine. One of the principal pa- 
trons of this system was Ammo- 
nius Saccas, who at this time 
laid the ifbundation of that sect, 
afterwards distinguished by the 
name of the Nerw Platonics in the 
Alexandrian school. 

ECSTACY, or Extasy, a 
transport of the mind, which sus- 
pends the functions of the senses 
by the intense contemplation of 
some extraordinary object. 

ECTHESIS, a coi^fession of 
faith, in the form of an edict, pub- 
lished in the year 639 by the em- 
peror Heraclius, with a view to pa- 
cify the troubles occasioned by the 
Eutychian heresy in the eastern 
church. However, the same prince 
revoked it, on being informed that 
pope Severinus had condemned it, 
as favouring the Monothelites; 
declaring, at the same time, that 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, was the autibor of it. See 

EUTTCHIANS. 

EDIFICATION: this ^ord 
signifies a building up. Hence'we 
. call a building an edifice. Applied 
to spiritual things, it signifies the 
improving, adorning, and comfort- 
ing the mind ; and a chrbti^n may 
be said to be edified when he is 
encouraged and animated in the 
ways and works of the Lord. The 
means to promote our own edifica- 
tion are, prayer, self-examination, 
jreading the scriptures, hearing the 
gospel, meditation^ attendance on 
all appointed ordinances.- To 
edify othersj there should be love, 
spiritual converaaftioi), forbear- 



ance, faithfulne8B,benevolente^fer« 
tions, and uniformity of conduct* 

EFFRONTES, a sect of he- 
retics, in 1534, who scraped their 
forehead with a knife till it bled, 
and then poured oil into the wound. 
This ceremony served them instead 
of baptism. They arc likewise 
said to have denied the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. 

E'ICETJE, a denomination in 

the year 680, vho affirmed that, in 

l^order to make -prayer acceptable 

to <Jod, it should be performed 

dancing. 

EJACULATION, a short 
prayer, in which the mind is di- 
rected to God on any emergency. 
See Prayer. 

ELCESAITES, ancient here- 
tics, w|io made their appearance in 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, 
and took their name from their 
leader^ Elcesai. They kept a mean 
between the Jews, Christians, and 
Pagans ; they worshipped but one 
God, observed the Jewish sabbath, 
circumcision, and the other cere- 
monies of the law 5 yet they re*- 
jected the Pentateuch and the 
prophets ; nor had they any more 
respect for the writings of the 
apostles. 

ELDER (^^aCvTtf^^, an over- 
seer, ruler, leader. 

Elders, or seniors, in ancient 
Jewish polity, were persons the 
most considerable for age, expe- 
rience, and wisdom. Of this sort 
were ,the 70 men whom Moses 
associated with himself in the go- 
vernment; such likewise after- 
wards were those who held the. 
first mark in the synagogue as pre-^ 
sidents. — Elders, in chuixh his- 
tory, were originally those who 
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held the first place in the assem- 
blies of the primitive christians. 
The word presbyter is oftea used 
in the New Testament in this sig- 
nification : hence the first coun- 
cils of christians were called Pres- 
byteria'i or councils of elders.— 
Elders^ in the prcsbyterian disci- 
pline, are officers who, in conjunc- 
tion with the ministers and dea- 
cons, compose the kirk sessions, 
who formerly used to inspect and 
Tegulate matters of religion and 
discipline ; but whose principal 
business now is to take care of the 
poor's funds. They are chosen 
from among the people, and are~ 
received publicly with some de- 
gree of ceremony. In Scotland 
there is an indefinite number of 
elders in ^ach parish, generally 
about twelve. See ' Presbyte- 

KIAN8. 

It has long been a matter of 
dispute whether there are any 
such officers as lay^elders men- 
tioned in scripture. On the one 
side it is observed, that these of- 
ficers are no where mentioned as 
being alone or single, but always 
as being many in every congre- 
gation. They arc also mentioned 
separately from the brethren. 
Their office, more than once, is 
described as being distinct from 
that of preaching, not only in 
Rom. xii, ^vhere he that ruleth 
is expressly distinguished from him 
that exhorteth or teacheth, but 
also in that passage, 1st Tim. v, 17. 
On the other side it is said, that, 
from the above-mentioned pas- 
sages, nothing can be collected with 
certainty to establish this opinion ; 
neither can it be infcired from 
any other passage that churches 



should be furnished with such of- 
ficers, though perhaps prudence, 
in some circumstances, may make 
them expedient. " I incline to 
think,'* says Dr. Guise, on the pas- 
sage 1st Tim. V, 17, ** that the 
apostle intends only preaching el- 
ders^ when he directs double ho- 
nour to be paid to the elders that 
rule well, especially those who la- 
bour in the word and doctrine ; and 
that the distinction lies not in the 
order of officers, but in the degree 
of their diligence, faithfulness, and 
eminence in laboriously fulfilling 
their ministerial work ; and so the 
emphasis is to be laid on the word 
labour in the word and doctrine, 
which has an especially annexed 
to it." 

ELECTION. This word has 
different meanings. 1. It signifies 
God's taking a whole nation, com- 
munity, or body of meuj into ex- 
ternal covenant with himself, by 
giving them the advantage of reve- 
lation as the rule of their belief 
and practice, when other nations 
are without it, Deut. vii, 6. — ^2. A 
temporary designation of some per- 
son or persons to the filling up 
some particular station in the vi^ 
sible church, or office in civil life, 
John vi, 70. 1st Sam. x, 24. — 

3. That gracious and almighty 
act of the Divine Spirit, whereby 
God actually and visibly separates 
his people from the world by ef- 
fectual calling, John xv, 19. — 

4. That eternal, sovereign, uncon- 
ditional, particular, and immuta- 
ble act of God, whereby he select- 
ed some from among all mankind, 
and of eyery nation und^r heaven, 
to be redeemed and everlastingly 
saved by Christ, Eph. i, 4. 2d 
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Thess. iiy 13. , See Degree, and 
Ppe,destination. 

ELOQUENCE Pulpit. " The 
chief characteristics of the elo- 
quence suited to the pulpit are 
these two, — ^gravity and warmth. 
The serious nature of the subjects 
belonging to the pulpit requites 
gravity ; their importance to man- 
kind requires warmth. It is far 
from being either easy or com- 
mon to unite these characters of 
eloquence. The gravcy when it is 
predominant, is apt to run into a 
dull, uniform solemnity. The 
ivarm^ when it wants gravity, bor- 
ders on the theatrical and light. 
The union of the two must be 
studied by all preachers, as of the 
utmost consequence both, in the 
CO 91 position of thei^ discourses, 
and in their manner, of delivery. 
Gravity and warmth united, form 
that character of preaching which 
the French call onctiou; the affect- 
ing, penetrating, interesting man- 
ner, flowing from a strong sensi* 
bility of heart in the preacher, the 
importance of those truths which 
he delivers, and an earnest de- 
sire that they may make full im- 
pression on the hearts of his 
hearers." . See Declamation, 
Sermons. 

EMULATION, a generous 
iirdour kindled by the praise wor- 
thy examples of others, which im- 
pels us to imitate, to rival, and, if 
possible, to excel them. This pas- 
sion involves in it esteem of the 
person whose attainments or con- 
duct we emulate, of the qualities 
and actions in which we emulate 
him, and a desire of resemblance, 
together with a joy springing from] 
the hope of success. ^' ^' 



cbtnes originally from the Greek 
«f*/AX«, contest ; whence the La- 
tin aemulus, and thence our 
emulation. Plato makes emula- 
tion the daughter of envy : if so, 
there is a great difference between 
the mother and the offspring ; the 
one being a virtue, and the other 
a vice. Emulation admires great 
actions, and strives to imitate 
them ; envy refuses them the 
praises that are their due : emu- 
1 lation is generous, and only thinks 
of equalling or surpassing a rival ; 
envy is low, and only seeks to 
lessen him. It would, therefore, 
be more proper to suppose emu- 
lation the daughter of admira- 
tion ; admiration being a princi- 
! pal ingredient in the composition 
of it. 

ENCRATITES, a sect, in the 
second century, who abstained 
from marriage, wine, and animals. 
ENERGICI, a denomination 
in the sixteenth century ; so called 
; because they held that th« eucha- 
rist was the energy and virtue of 
Jesus Christ ; not his body, nor a 
representation thereof. ' 

ENERGUMENS, persons sup- 
posed to be possessed with the 
devil, concerning whom there were 
many regulations among the pri- 
mitive christians. They were 
denied baptism and the eucharist, 
at least this was the practice of 
some churches ; and though they 
were undier the care of exorcists, 
yet it was thought a becoming act 
of charity to let them have the 
public prayers of the church, at 
which they were permitted to be 
present. 

^ ^ ENTHUSIASM. To obtain 

The word just definitions of wbras which are 
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promiscuously used, it must be 
eonf^ssed, is no small difficult}^. 
This wgrd^ it seems it used both 
in a good and a bad sense. In its 
best sense it signifies a divine aSa- 
tus, or inspiration. It is also taken 
lor that noble ardour of mind 
which l^ds us to imagine any thing 
sublime, grand, or surprising. In 
its worse sense it signifies any im- 
pression on the fancy, or agitation 
of the passions, of which a man 
can giv^ no rational account. It 
Is generally applied to religious 
characters, and is said to be de- 
rived {»V9 rtu¥ nAvariocte (Mtufofjufvp) 
from the wi}d gestures and speeches 
of ancient religionists, pretending 
to more than ordinary and more 
than true communications with the 
gods, and particularly 'i>dt;<7/a«, in 
the act or at the time of sacri- 
ficing. , In this sense, then, it 
signifies that impulse of the mind 
which leads a man to suppose he 
has some remarkable intercourse 
with the Deity, while at the same 
time it is nothing more than tlfe 
effects of a heated imagination, or 
a sanguine constitution. 

That the Divine Being permits 
his people to fenjoy fellowship with 
him, and that he can work upon 
the minds of his creatures when 
and how he pleases, cannot be 
denied. But, then, what is the cri- 
terion by which we are to judge, 
in order to distinguish it from en- 
thusiasm? It is necessary there 
should be some rule, for without it 
the greatest extravagancies would 
be ^committed, the most notorious 
impostors countenanced, and the 
most enormous evils ensue. Now 
this criterion is the word of God j 
from which we learn that we are 



^ to eKpeet no new revelations, no 
extraordinary gifts, as in the apos- 
tles' time : that whatever opinions, 
feelings, views, or impressions we 
may have, if they are inconsistent 
with reason, if they do not tend to 
humble us,' if they do not influence 
our temper, regulate our lives, 
and make us just, pious, honest, 
and uniform, they cannot come 
from God, but are evidently the 
effusions of an enthusiastic brain. 
On the other hand, if the mind b^ 
enlightened, if the will which was 
perverse be renovated, detached 
from evil, smd inclined to good ; 
if the powers be roused to exertion 
for the promotion of the Divine 
glory, and the g6od of men ; if 
the natural corruptions of the 
heart h6 suppressed ; if peace and 
joy arise froih a view of the good- 
ness of God, attended with a spi- 
ritual frame of mind, a heart de- 
voted to God, and a holy, useful 
life ; however this may be branded 
with the name of enthusiasm, it 
certainly is from God, because 
bare. human efforts, unassisted by 
him, could never produce such ef- 
fects as these. TheoL Mhc.^ vol. 
ii, p. 43 ; Locke on Underst.^ vol. 
ii, ch. 1^; SpecU^ No. 201, vol. 
iii ; Wesley* s Ser. on Enthusiasm ; 
Mrs. BL Moor^s Hints towards 
forming^ the character of a young 
Princess^ vol. ii, p. 246. 

ENVY, a sensation of uneasineas 
and disquiet, arising from the ad- 
vantages which others are supposed 
to possess above us» accompanied 
with malignity towards those who 
possess them. "This," says a 
good writer, ** is universally ad- 
mitted to be oxie"^ of the blackest 
passions^ iii the human heart. No 
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one, indeed, is^ to be condemned 
for defendinghis rights, and she w- 
. ing displeasure against a malicious 
enemy; but to conceive ill will 
at one who has attacked none of 
our rights, nor done us any in- 
jury, solely because he is more 
prosperous than we are,' is a 
disposition altogether unnatural* 
Hence the character of an envious 
man is universally odious.*^ All 
disclaim it; and they who feel 
themselves under the influence of 
this passion, carefully conceal it. 
The chief grounds of envy may 
be reduced to three: accomplish- 
ments x>f mind ; advantages of 
birth, rank, and fortune ; and su- 
perior success in worldly pursuits* 
To subdue this odious disposition, 
let us consider its sinful and crimi- 
nal nature ; the mischiefs it oc- 
casions to the world ; the unhap- 
piness it produces to him who pos- 
sesses it ; the evil causes that nou- 
rish it, such as pride and indolence : 
let us, moreover, bring often into 
view those raligious considerations 
which regard us as christians; how 
unworthy we. are in the sight of 
God ; how ptiuch the blessings 
which we enjoy are above what we 
deserve. Jbet us learn reverence 
and submission to that Divine 
government which has appointed 
to every one such a condition as 
is fittest for him to possess ; let us 
consider how opposite the chris- 
tian spirit is to' envy; above all, 
let us offer up our prayers to the 
Almighty, that, he would purify 
our hearts from a passion which is 
so base and so criminal.^' 

EONIANS, the foHowers of 
Eon, a wild fanatic, of the province 
of Bretagne, in the twelfth century : 
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he concluded from the resem* 
Uance between et^m, in the form for 
exorcising malignant spirits, viz. 
" per eum, qui venturus est ju- 
dicare vivos et mortuos,'* and his 
own name Eon, that he was the son 
of God, and ordained to judge the 
quick and dead. Eon was, how- 
ever, solemnly condemned fay the 
council at Bheims, in 1148, and 
ended his days in a prison. He 
left behind him a number of fol- 
lowers, whom persecution and 
death so weakly and cruelly em- 
ployed could not persuade to 
abandon his cause, or to renounce 
an absurdity which, says Mosheim, 
one would think, could never have 
gained credit but in such a place 
as Bedlam. 

EOQUINIANS, a denomina- 
tion in the sixteenth century; so cat- 
led from one Eoquinus, their mas- 
ter, who taught that Christ did not 
die for the wicked, but for the faith- 
ful onlv. 

EPICUREANS, the disciples 
of Epicurus, who flourished about 
A.M. 3700. This sect maintained 
that the world was farmed not by 
God, nor with any design, but by 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
They denied that God governs 
the world, or in the lea^t conde- 
scends to interfere with creatures 
below : they denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the exist- 
ence of angels; they maintained 
that happiness consisted in plea- 
sure; but sonie of them placed 
this pleasure in the tranquillity and 
joy of the mind arising from the 
practice of moral virtue, and 
which is thought by some to have 
been the true principle of Epicu- 
rus ; others understood him in the 
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gross sense, and placed all thi)ir 
happiness in corporeal pleasure. 
When Paul was 'at Athens, he 
had conferences with the Epicu- 
rean philosophers, Acts xvii, 18. 
The word Epicurean is used, at 
present, for an indolent, effeminate, 
and voluptuous person, who only 
consults his private and particular 
pleasure* See Academics. 

EPIPHANY, a christian fes- 
tival, otherwise called the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, 
tobserved on tlie 6th of January, in 
honour of the appearance of our 
Saviour to the three magi, or wise 
men, who came to adore him and 
bring him presents. 

EPISCOPACY, that form of 
chiu*ch government in which dioce- 
san bishops are established as dis- 
tinct from and superior to priests 
or presb5^ers. 

The controversy respecting 
episcopacy commenced soon after 
the reformation ; and has been agi- 
tated with great warmth, between 
the Episcopalians on the one side, 
and the Presbyterians and Inde 
pendents on the other. Among 
the Protestant churches abroad, 
those which were reformed by 
Luther and his associates are in 
general episcopal; whilst such as 
follow the doctrines of Calvin 
have for the most part thrown off 
the order of bishops as one of the 
corruptions of popery- In Eng- 
land, however, the controversy 
has been considered as of greater 
importance than on the continent. 
It has been strenuously maintain- 
ed by one patry, that the episcopal 
order is essential to the constitution 
of the church ; and by others, that 
it is a pernicious encroachment 



on the rights of men, for which 
there is no authority in scripture* 
We will just briefly state their ar- 
guments. 

1. Episcopacy ^arguments for. 1. 
Some argue that the nature of the 
office which the apostles bore was 
such, that the edification of the 
church would require they should 
have some successors in those mi- 
nistrations which are not commoa 
to gospel ministers. — 2. That Ti- 
mothy and Titus were bishops of 
Ephesus andCrete, whose business 
it was to exercise such extraor- 
dinary acts of jurisdiction as are 
now claimed for diocesan bishops, 
1st Tim. i, 3. Tim. iii, 19, 2^ 
2d Tim. ii, 2. Tit. i, 5, &c. 
Tit. iii, 10.-— 3. Somehaye argued 
from the mention of angels, i. c. 
as they understand it, of diocesan 
bishops, in the seven churches of 
Asia, particularly the angel of 
Ephesus, though there were many 
ministers employed in it long be- 
fore the date of that epistle. Acts 
XX, 17, 18.— 4. It is urged that 
some of the churches which were 
formed in large cities during the 
lives of the apostles^ and especially 
that at Jerusalem, consisted of 
such vast numbers as could not 
possibly assemble at one place.— 
5. That in the writers who suc- 
ceeded the inspired penmen there, 
is a multiplied and concurring 
evidence to prove the apostolic 
institution of episcopacy. 

II. Episcopacy y arguments fl- 
gainsU 1. To the above it is an- 
swered, that, as the office of the 
apostles was such as to require ex- 
traordinary and miraculous endow- 
ments for the discharge of many 
part's of it, it is impossible that they 
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can have any successors in those 
services who are not empowered 
for the execution of them as the 
apostles themselves were ; and it 
is maintained, that so far as ordi- 
nation, confirmation, and excom- 
munication, may be performed 
without miracujous gifts, there 
is nothing in them but what 
seems to suit the pastoral office in 
general. 

2. That Timothy and Titus had 
not a stated residence in these 
churches, but only visited them for 
a time, 2d Tim. iv, 9, 13. Tit. iii, 
12. It also appears, from other 
places in which the journeys of Ti- 
mothy and Titus are mentioned, 
that they were a kind of itinerant 
officers, called evangelists, who 
were assistants to the apostles ; for 
there is great reason to believe the 
first epistle to Timothy was written 
prior to those from Rome in the 
time of Paul's imprisonment^ as 
some think the second was also. 
To which we may add, that it 
seems probable, at least, that they 
Jiad very extraordinaiy gifts to 
furnish them for their superior of- 
fices, 1st Tim. iv, 14. £ph. iv, 11. 
2d Tim. iv, 5. And though Timothy 
was with Paul when he took his 
leaveof the elders of Ephesus (Acts 
xx), the apostle gives not the least 
hint of any extraordinary power 
with which he was invested, nor 
says, one word to engage their obe- 
dience to him; which is a very 
strong presumption .that no such 
relation did subsist, or was to take 
place. 

3. As to the angels of the seven 
xhurches in Asia, it is certain that, 
.for any thing which appears in our 
JLord's epistles to them (Rev. ii. 



and iii), they might be no more 
than the pastors of single congre- 
gations with their proper assistants. 

4. To the fourth argument it is 
answered, 1. That the word fM/^to^^s 
may only signify great numbers, 
and may not be intended to express 
that there were several times ,ten 
thousand, in an exact and literal 
sense : compare Luke, ch. xii, ver. 
1. (Greek). — 2. That no sufficient 
proof is brought from scripture of 
there being such numbeH of peo- 
ple in. any particular place as this 
supposes ; for the myriads of be- 
lieving Jews spoken of in the pre- 
ceding text, as well as the num* 
bers mentioned. Acts ii, 41. Acts 
iv, 4, might very probably be 
those who were gathered together 
at those great feasts from distant 
places, of which few might have 
their stated residence in that city. 
See Acts, ch. viii, ver. 1. — 3. If 
the numbw were so great as the 
objection supposes, there might 
be, for any thing which appears 
in scripture, several bishops in the 
same city, as there are, among 
those who do not allow of dio- 
cesan episcopacy, several co-or- 
dinate pastors, overseers, or bi- 
shops: and though Eusebius does 
indeed pretend to give us a cata- 
logue of the bishops of Jerusalem, 
it is to be remembered how the 
christians Jiad been dispersed from 
thence for a considerable .time, at 
and after the Roman war, and 
removed into other parts, which 
must necessarily very much in- 
crease the uncertainty which Eu- 
sebius himself owns there was, as 
to the succession of bishops in 
most of the ancient sees. 

5. As to the ancient writers,.it i^ 
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obBerved,thatthoughClemens Ro 
manus recommends to the Corin- 
thiana tlie example of the Jewish 
church, where the high-priest, or- 
dinary priest, and Levites, knew 
and observed their respective offi- 
ces, yet he never mentions presby- 
ters and bishops as distinct, nor re- 
fers the contending Corinthians to 
any one ecclesiastical head as the 
centre of unity, which he would 
probably have done if there had 
been any diocesan bishops among 
them ; nay, he seems evidently to 
speak of presbyters as exercising 
the episcopal office. See 39th sect, 
of his epistle. — 2. As for Irenxus, 
it does not appear that he made any 
distinction between bishops and 
presbyters. He does indeed men- 
tion the succession of bishops from 
the apostles, which is recencileable 
with the supposition of their being 
parochial, nor altogether irrecon- 
cileable with the supposition of 
joint pastors in those churches. — 
5. It i&^ allowed that Ignatius in 
many places distinguishes between 
bishops and presbyters, and re- 
quires obedience to bishops from 
tiie whole church f but as he often 
supposes each of the churches to 
whkh he wrote to meet in one 
place, and represents them as 
breaking one loaf, and surround- 
ing one altar, and charges the 
bishop to know all his fiock by 
name, it is most evident that he 
must speak of a parochial and not 
a diocesan bishop. — 4. Polycarp 
exhorts the christians at Philippi 
to be subject to the presbyters and 
deacons, but says not one word 
^ about any bishop. — 5. Justin Mar- 
tyr speaks of the prcs-identy but 



then he represents him as being 
present at every administration of 
the eucharist, which he also men- 
tions as always making a part of 
their public worship j so that the 
bishop here must have only been 
the pastor of one congregation.-— 
6. TertuUian speaks of approved 
ciders ; but there is nothing said 
of them that proves a diocesan, 
since all he says might be applied 
to a parochial bishop. — 7. Though 
Clemens Alexandrinus speaks of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, yet 
it cannot be inferred from hence 
that thebishops of whom he speaks 
were any thing more than paro- 
chial. — 8. Origen speaks distinctly 
of bishops and presbyters, but 
unites them both, as it seems, un- 
der the common name of priests, 
saying nothing of the power of 
bishops as extending beyond one 
congregation, and rather insinu- 
ates the contrary, when he speaks 
of offenders as brought before the 
whole church to be judged by it. 
— 9. The apostolic constitutions 
frequently distinguish between bi- 
shops and presbyters ; but these 
constitutions cannot be depended 
on, as they are supposed to be a 
forgery of tke fourth century. — 
10. It is allowed that in succeed- 
ing ages the difference betM^een 
bishops and presbyters came to be 
more and niore magnified, and 
various churches came under the 
care of the same bishop : never- 
theless, Jerom does expressly speak 
of bishops and presbyters as of the 
same order ; and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen speaks of the great and af- 
fecting distinction made between 
ministers in prerogative of place. 
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and other tyrannical privileges (as 
he calls them), as a lamentable 
and destructive thing. 

III. Episcopacy^ how introduced, 
—It is easy to apprehend how 
episcopacy, as it was in the primi- 
tive church, with thoselalterations 
.which it afterwards received, 
might be gradually introduced. 
The apostles seem to have taught 
chiefly in large cities ; they settled 
ministers there, who, preaching in 
countr}' villages, or smaller towns, 
increased the number of converts : 
it would have been most reason- 
able that those new converts, which 
lay at a considerable distance from 
the large towns, should, when they 
grew numerous^have formed them- 
selves into distinct churches, lin^ 
der the care of their proper pas- 
tors or bishops, independently on 
any of their neighbours ; but the 
reverence which would naturally 
be paid to men who had conversed 
with the aposdes, and perhaps some 
, desire of influence and dominion, 
from which the hearts of very good 
men might not be entirely free, and 
which early began to work (John 
. iii, 9. 2d Thess. li, 7), might easily 
lay a foundation for such a subor- 
dination in the ministers of new 
erected churches, to those which 
were more ancient; and much 
more easily might the superi<)rity 
of K pastor to his assistant presby- 
ters increase, till it at lengdi came 
to that great difference which we 
own was early made, and probably 
.soon carried to an excess. And if 
there were that degree of dege- 
neracy in the church, and defec- 
tion from the purity and vigour of 
religion, which the learned Vitrin- 



ga supposes to have happened be- 
tween the time of Nero and Tra- 
jan, it would be less surprising that 
those evil principles, which occa- 
sioned episcopal, and at length the 
papal usurpation, should before 
that time exert some considerable 
influence. 

IV. Episcopacy reduced^ plan of. 
Archbishop Usher projected apian 
for the reduction of epbcopacy, 
by which he would have mode- 
rated it in such a manner as to 
have brought it very near the Pres- 
byterian govemmentof the Scotch 
church ; the weekly parochial ves- 
try answering to their church ses- 
sion; the monthly synod tb be held 
by the Chorepiscopi answering to 
their presbyteries ,• the diocesan 
synod to their provincial, and the 
national to their general assembly. 
The meeting of the dean and chap- 
ter, practised in the church of 
England, is but a faint shadow of 
the second, the ecclesiastical court 
of the third, and the convocation of 
the fourth. Bingham^s Origtnes 
Ecclesiastics; Stilling fieefs Ori- 
gines Sacra ; Boyse and Howe on 
Epis. ; BensorCs Dissertation con-- 
cerning the first SeU of the Chris- 
tian Church; King^s Const, of the 
Church ; Doddrtdg^s Lectures^ 
lee. 196 ; Clarkson and Dr. Mau- 
rice on Episcopacy; Enc.Brit. 

EPISCOPALIAN, one who 
prefers the episcopal government 
and discipline to all others. See 
last article. 

EPISTLES OF BARNA- 
BAS. See Barnabas. 

EQUANIMITY is an even 
uniform state of mind amidst all 
the vicissitudes of time, and chan- 
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■ges of circumstances,, to which we 
are subject in the present state. 
One of this disposition is not de- 
jected when under adversity, or 
elated when Jn the height of pros- 
perity: he is equally affable to 
others, and contented in himself.. 
The excellency of this disposition 
is beyond all praise. It may be 
considered as the grand remedy 
for all the diseases and miseries of 
life, and the only way by which 
we can preserve the dignity of our 
character as men and as chris- 
tians. 

EQUITY is that exact rule of 
righteouisness or justice which is to 
beobservedbetweenman and man. 
Our Lord beautifully and com- 
prehensively expresses it in these 
words; ** All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets," 
Matt, vii, 12. This golden rule, 
says Dr. Watts, has many excel- 
lent properties in it. 1. It is a 
rule that is easy to be understood, 
^nd 3S easy to be applied by the 
meanest and weakest understand- 
ing, Isa^ XXXV, 8. — 2. It is a very 
-short rule, and easy to be remem- 
bered: the weakest memory can 
retain it ; and the meanest of man- 
kind may carry this about with 
them, and have it ready upon all 
occasions.-— 3. This excellent pre- 
cept carries greater evidence to 
the conscience, and a stronger de- 
gree of conviction in it, than any 
■other rule of moral virtue. — 4. It is 
particularly fitted for practice, be- 
cause it includes in it a powerful 
motive to^ stir us up to do what it 
enjoins.-^5. It is such a rule as, 
it' well applied, will almost always 



secure our neighbour from injury, 
and secure us from guilt if we 
should chance to hurt him. — 6. It 
is a rule as much fitted to awaken 
us to sincere repentance, upon the 
transgression of it, as it is to direct 
us to our present duty. — 7. It is 
a most extensive rule, with regard 
to all the stations, ranks, and cha- 
racters of mankind, for it is per- 
fectly suited to them all. — 8. It \% 
a most comprehensive rule' with, 
regard to all the actions and du- 
ties that concern our neighbours. 
It teaches us to regulate our tem- 
per and behaviour, and promote 
tenderness, beneficence, gentle- 
ness, 8icc. — 9. It is also a rule of 
the highest prudence with regard 
to ourselves, and promotes pur 
own interest in the best manner. — 
10. This rule is fitted to make 
the. whole world as happy as the 
present state of things will admit. 
See Watts* s Sermons^ ser. 33, v. i ; 
Evanses *Ser.,ser. 28 ; Morning Ex- 
ercises at Crtpplegate^ ser. 10. 

EQUIVOCATION, the using 
aterm or expression that hasad^ou- 
ble meaning. Equivocations are 
said to be expedients to save tell- 
ing the truth, and yet without 
telling a falsity ; but if an intei>- 
tion to deceive constitute the es- 
sence of a lie, which in generaljt 
does, I cannot conceive how it 
can be done without incurring 
guilt, as it is certainly an intention 
to deceive. 

ERAStlANS, so called from 
Erastus, a German divine of the 
1 6th century. The pastoral office, 
according to him, was only persua- 
sive, like a professor of science 
over his studejits, without any 
power of the keys annexed. Th^ 
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Lord^s supper aad otlfer ordinan- 
ces of the gospel were to be ifree 
and open to aU. The minister 
might dissuade the vicious and un- 
qualified from the communion; but 
might not refuse it, or inflict any 
kind of censure ; the punishment 
of all offences, either of a civil or 
religious nature, being referred to 
the civil magistrate. 

ERROR, a mistakeof our judg- 
ment, giving assent to that which 
is not true. Mr. Locke reduces 
the causes of error to four. 1 • 
Want of proofs. — •2. Want of abi- 
lity to use them. — 3. Want of 
will to use them.— 4. Wrong mea- 
sures of probability. In a moral 
and scriptural sense it signifies sin. 
See Sin. 

E3SENES, a very ancient sect 
that was spread, abroad through 
Syria, Egypt, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. They maintained 
,that religion consisted wholly in 
contemplation and silence. Some 
of them passed their lives in a state 
of celibacy ; others embraced the 
state of matrimony, which they 
considered as lawful, when entered 
into with the sole design of pro- 
pagating the species, and not to sa- 
tisfy the demrand of lust* Some 
of them held the possibility of ap- 
peasing the Deify by sacrifices, 
though different from that of 
the Jews;. and others maintained 
that no offering was acceptable 
to God but that of a serene and 
composed mind, addicted to the 
contemplation of divine things. 
They looked upon the law of 
Moses as an allegorical system of 
spiritual and mysterious truths; 
and renounced, in its explications, 
all regard to the outward letter. 



ESTABLISHMENTS Religi- 
ous. By a religious establishment 
is generally understood such an 
intimate connexion between reli- 
gion and civil government as is 
supposed to secure the best inter- 
ests and great end of both. This 
article, like many others, has af- 
forded matter of considerable dis- 
pute. In order that the reader 
may judge for himself, we shall ' 
take a view of both sides of the 
question. 

The partisans for religious es- 
tablishments observe, that they 
have prevailed universally in every 
age and^nation. The ancient pa- 
triarchs formed no extensive nor 
permanent associations but such 
as arose from the relationships of 
Nature. Every father governed 
his own family, and their offspring 
submitted to his jurisdiction. He 
presided in their education and 
discipline, in their religious wor- 
ship, and in their general govern^ 
ment. His knowledge and ex- 
perience handed do^n to them 
their laws and their customs, 
both civil and religious ; and his 
authority enforced them. The 
offices of prophet, priest, and 
king, were thus united in the same 
patriarch, Gen. xviii, 19. Gen. xvii, 
and XXI. Gen. xiv, 18. The Jews 
enjoyed a religious establishment 
dictated and ordained by God. In 
turning our attention to the hea- 
then nations we shall find the 
same incorporation of religious 
with civil government. Gen. xlvii, 
22. 2d Kings xvii, 2r, 29. Every 
one who is at all acquainted with 
the history of Greece and Rome, 
knows that religion was altogether 
blended with the policy of the 
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state. The Koran may be consi- 
dered a« the religious creed and 
civil code of all the Mahometan 
tribes* Among the Celtes^ or the 
original inhabitants of Europe, the 
druids were, both their priests and 
their judges, and their judgment 
was iinaL Among the Hindoos, 
the priests and sovereigns are of 
different tribes or casts, but the 
priests are superior in rank ; and 
in China, the emperor is so\'ereign 
pontiff, and presides in all public 
acts of religion. 

Again; it is said, that, al* 
though there is no form of church 
government absolutely prescribed 
in the New Testament, yet from 
the associating law, on which 
the gospel lays so much stress, 
by the respect for civil gpvem- 
ment it so earnestly enjoins, and 
by the practice which followed, 
and finally .prevailed, christians 
cannot be said to disapprove, but 
to favour religious establishments. 
Religious establishments, also, 
it is observed, are founded in the 

'nature of man, and interwoven 
with all the constituent principles 
of human society : the knowledge 
and profession of Christianity can> 

' not be upheld without a clergy ; 
a clergy cannot be supported 
without a legal provision ; and a 
legal provision for the clergy can- 
not be constituted without the 
preference of one sect of christians 
to tbe rest* An established church 
is most likely to maintain clerical 
respectability and usefulness, by 
holding out a suitable encourage- 
ment to young men to devote 
themselves early to the service of 
the church ; and likewise enables 
them to obt^ip such knowledge as 



shall qualify them for the import- 
ant work. 

They who reason on the con- 
trary side observe, that the pa- 
triarchs sustaining civil as well as 
religious offices, is no proof at sdl 
that religion was incorporated 
with the civil government, in the 
sense above referred to ; nor is 
there the least hint of it in the 
sacred scriptures* That the case 
of the Jews can never be consider- 
ed in point, as they were under a 
theocracy, and a ceremonial dis- 
pensation that was to pass away, 
and consequendy not designed to 
be a model for christian nations* 
That whatever was the practice 
of heathens in this respect, this 
forms no argument in favour of 
that system which is the very op- 
posite to paganisni* The church 
of Christ is of a spiritual nature, 
and ought not, yea cannot, in 
fact, be incorporated with the state 
without sustaining material injury* 
In the three first and purest ages 
of Christianity, the church was a 
stranger to any alliance with tem- 
poral powers ; and, so far from 
needing their aid, religion never 
flourished so much as while they 
were combined to suppress it* As 
to the support which Christianity, 
when united to civil government, 
yields to the p6ace and good order 
of society, it is observed, that this 
benefit will be derived from it, at 
least, in as great a degree without 
an establishment as with it. Re- 
ligion, if it have any power, ope- 
rates on the conscience of men; 
and, resting solely on the belief of 
invisible realities, it can derive no 
weight or solemnity from human 
sanctions. Human establishments. 
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at is said, have been, and are, pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils ; for in 
this case it is requisite to give the 
preference to some particular sys- 
tem ; and as the magistrate is no 
better judge of religion than others, 
the chances are as great of his 
lending his sanction tb the false 
as the true. The thousands that 
have been persecuted and suffered 
in consequence of establishments, 
will always form an argument a- 
gainstthem. Under establishments 
also, it is said, corruption can- 
not be avoided. Emolument must 
be attached to the national church, 
which may be a strong induce- 
ment to its ministers to defend it, 
be it ever so remote from the 
truth. Thus, also, error becomes 
permanent; and that set of opi- 
nions which happens to prevail 
when the establishment is form- 
ed, continues, in spite ^ of supe- 
rior light and improvement, to be 
handed down, without alteration, 
from age to age. Hence the disa- 
greement between the public creed 
of the church and the private 
sentiments of its ministers. As to 
the provision made for the clergy, 
this may be done without an esta- 
blishment, as matter of fact shews 
in hundreds of instances. Dis- 
senting ministers, or those who do 
not hold in establishments, it is 
observed, are not without means 
of obtaining knowledge ; but, on 
the contrary, many of them are 
equal to their brethren in the esta- 
blishment for erudition and sound 
learning. It is not to be dissembled 
neither, that, among those who, 
in general, cannot agree with hu- 
man establishments, they are as 
pious and as useful members of 
V«L. I. Mm 



society as others. Finally, though 
all christians should pay respect to 
civil, magistrates as such, and all 
magistrates ought to encourage the 
church, yet no civil magistrate^ 
have any power to establish any 
particular form of religion bind- 
ing upon the consciences of the 
subject ; nor are magistrates even 
represented in scripture as officer^ 
or rulers of the church. Should 
the reader be desirous of prosecut- 
ing this subject farther, he may 
consult WarbiirtorCs Alliance be- 
trveen Church and State ; Christie'* s 
Essay on Establishments; Paley^s 
Mor. PhiL, V. ii, c. 10; Bishop 
Larv*s Theory of Religion; Watts's 
Civil Power in Thing's sgered^ third 
volume of his works ; HaWs Liberty 
of the PresSj sec. 5 ; Mrs* Hm 
Moore^s Hints on forming the Cha* 
racter of a young Princess^ vol. ii, 
p. 350 ; but especially Ranken and 
GrahanCs pieces on the subject; 
the former for, and the . latter 
against establishments. 

ESTEEM is that high and ex- 
alted thought of, and value for any 
thing, which arises from a sense of 
its own intrinsic worth and excel- 
lency. Esteem is higher than 
simple approbation, which is a de- 
cision of the judgment ; it is the 
commencement of affection ; it is 
a degree of love for others, on ac- 
count of their pleasing qualities, 
though they should not immedi- 
ately interest ourselves ; by which 
it is distinguished from gratitude. 
, Our esteem of God manifests it- 
self in never mentioning his name 
without reverence ; in bowing the 
knee ; in prayer and praise ; in all 
the several forms of outward de- 
votion, and in quick resentment of 
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atiy dishonour done to him. Our 
high esteem or veneration of any 
ftian appears in a humble respect- 
ful behaviour toward him, speak- 
ing his praises, imitating his ex- 
cellencies, and resenting his dis- 
honour. 

ETERNITY, with respect to 
God, is a duration without begin- 
ning pr end. As it is the attribute 
of human nature, it is a duration 
that has a beginning, but will never 
have an end. " It is a duration," 
says a lively writer, " that ex- 
cludes all number and computa- 
tion : days, and months, and years, 
yea, and ages, are lost in it, like 
drops in the Ocean ! Millions of 
millions of years, as many years 
as there are sands on the sea-shore, 
or particles of dust in the globe of 
the earth, and these multiplied to 
the highest reach of number, all 
these are nothing to eternity. They 
do not bear the least imaginable 
proportion to it, for these will 
come to an end, as certainly as a 
day ; but eternity will never, ne- 
ver, never, come to an end ! It is 
a line without end ! it is an ocean 
without a shore ! Alas ! what shall 
I say of it ? it is an infinite, un- 
known something, that neither 
human thought can grasp, nor hu- 
man language describe !" Orton on 
Eternity; Sliower on ditto; Davis* s 
Sermons^ sen 11 ; Saurin^s Ser- 
tnons^ vol. iii, p. 370. 

ETERNITY OF GOD is the 
perpetual continuance of his being, 
without beginning, end, or sue*- 
cession. That he if without be-^ 
ginning^ says Dr. Gill, may be 
proved from, 1. His necessary self- 
existence, Exod. iii, 14. — 2. From 
bis attributes, several of which are 



said to be eternal, Rom. i, 20. 
Acts XV, 18. Psal. ciii, 17. Jer. 
xxxi, 3. — ^3. From his purposes, 
which are also said ta be from 
eternity, Isa. xxv, 1. Eph. iii,*ll. 
Rom. ix, 11. Eph. i, 4. — 4. From 
the covenant of grace, which is 
eternal, 2d Sam. xxiii, 5. Mic. v, 2. 

That he is without end^ may be 
proved from, 1. His spirituality 
and simplicity, Rom. i, 23. — ^2. 
From his independency, Rom. ix, 
5. — 3. From his immutability, 2d 
Pet. i, 24, 25. Mai. iii, 6. Psal. 
cii, 26, 27. — 4. From his domi- 
nion and government, said never 
to end, Jer. x, 10. Psal. x, 16. 
Dan. iv, 3. 

That he is without succession^ or 
any distinctionsof time succeeding 
one to another, as moments, mi- 
nutes, &c. may be proved from, 
1. His existence before such were 
in being, Isa. xliii, 13. — 2. The 
distinctions and differences of time 
are together ascribed to him, and 
not as succeeding one another : he 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, Heb. xiii, 8. Rev. i, 4# 
— 3. If his duration were succes- 
sive, or proceeded by moments, 
days, and years, then there must 
have been some first moment, 
day, and year, when he began 
to exist, which is incompatible 
with the idea of his eternity j and, 
besides, one day would be but 
one day with him, and hot a 
thousand, contrary to the ex- 
press language of scripture, 2d 
Pet. iii, 8—4. He would not be 
immense, immutable, and perfect, 
if this were the case ; for he would 
be older one minute than he was 
before, which cannot be said .of 
him.' — 5. His knowledge proven 
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hun without suecessive duration, 
for he knows all things past, prej 
sent, and to come : " he sees 
the present without a medium, the 
past without recollection, and the 
future without foresight- To him 
all truths are but one idea, all 
places but one point, and all times 
but one moment." GilPs Bo4y of 
Divinity;. Paley'^s Nat. TheoL^ p. 
430 ; Charnock on the Divine Per- 
fections ; Clarke on ditto ; Watts^s 
Ontology^ chap^ iv. 

ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. 
It was the opinion of Aristotle and 
others that the world was eternal. 
But that the present system of 
things had a beginning, seems 
e^vident, if we consider the follow- 
ing things. . 1. We may not only 
conceive of many possible altera- 
tions which might be made in the 
form of it, but we see it incessantly 
changing; whereas an eternal be- 
ing, for as much as it is self-ex* 
istent, is always the same. — 2. We 
have no credible history of trans- 
actions more remote than six thou- 
sand years from the present time ; 
for as to the pretence that some 
nations have made to histories of 
greater antiquity, as the Egypt- 
ianSi Chaldeans^ Fhanicians^ Chi- 
nese^ &c they are evidently con- 
victed of falsehood in the works 
referred to at the bottom of this 
article. — 3. We can trace the 
invention of the most useful arts 
and sciences; which had proba- 
bly been carried farther, and in- 
vented sooner, had the world 
been eternal.— 4. The origin of 
the most considerable nations of 
the earth |nay be traced, i. e. the 
time when they first inhabited the 
countries where they now dwell ; 
and it appears that most of the 



western nations came from the 
east. — 5. If the world be eternal^ 
it is hard to account for the tra- 
dition of its beginning, which has 
almost every where prevailed^ 
though under different forms, 
among both polite and barbarous 
nations.— 6. We have a most an- 
cient and credible history of the 
beginning of the world ; I mean 
the history of Moses, with which 
no book in the world, in point of 
antiquity, can contend. Stilling" 
fieefs Orig. Sacra^ p. 15, 106; 
Winder* s Hist, of Knowledge^ vol. 
ii, passim ; Pearson on the Creed% p. 
58 ; Doddridge* s Lectures^ lee. 24 ; 
TillotsorCs Sermons^ ser. 1 ; Clarke 
at Boyle^s Lectures^ p^ 22, 23. 

liTHICS, the doctrine of man- 
ners, or the science of moral philo- 
sophy. The word is formed from 
»»^, mores, " manners," by rea- 
son the scope or object thereof 
is to form the manners* See 
Morals. 

ETHNOPHRONES, asectof 
heretics in the seventh century, 
who made a profession of Christi- 
anity, but joined thereto all the ce- 
remonies and follies of Paganism, 
as judicial astrology, sortileges, 
auguries, and other divinations. 

EVANGELIST, one who pub- 
lishes glad tidings ; a messenger, 
or preacher of goods news. The 
persons denominated evangelists 
were next in order to the aposdes, 
and were sent by then^ not to 
settle in any particular place, 
but to travel among the -^infant 
churches, and ordain ordinary 
officers, and finish what the apos- 
tles had begun. Of this kind were 
Philip the deacon, Mark, Silas, 
&c. Acts xxi, 8. The title of 
evangelist is more particularly 
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given to the four iftsplred trritet^ 
of our Saviour-s life. 

EVANGELICAL, agreeable 
to the doctrines of Christianity. 
The terra is frequently applied to 
those who do not rely upon moral 
duties as ^o their acceptance with 
God; but are influenced to ac- 
tion from a sense of the lovfe of 
God, and depend upon the merits 
of Christ for dieir everlastbg sal- 
vation* 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament 
of the Lord^s supper. The word 
property signifies giving thanks, 
As to the manner of celebrating the 
eucharist among the ancient chris- 
tians, after the customary obla- 
tions were made, the deacon 
brought water to the bishops and 
presbyters standing round the ta- 
ble to wash their hands ; accord- 
ing to that passage of the psalmist, 
*' I will wash my htmds in inno- 
c^ncy, and so will I compass thy 
akar, O Lord." Then the dea- 
con cried out aloud, " Mutually 
embrace and kiss each other j^' 
which being done, the whole con- 
gregation prayed for the universal 
peace and welfare of the church, 
for the tranquillity and repose of 
the world, for the prosperity of 
the age, for wholesome weather, 
and for all ranks and degrees of 
men. After this followed mutual 
salutations of the minister and peo- 
ple ; and then the bishop or pres- 
byter, having sanctified the ele- 
ments bj^ a solemn benediction, 
broke the bread, and delivered it 
to the deacon, who distributed it 
to the communicants, and after 
that the cup. Their sacramental 
wine was usually diluted or mixed 
MMth water. During the time of 



administration they sang hymns 
and psdlms ; and having concluded 
with prayer and thanksgiving, the 
people saluted each other with a 
kiss of peace^ and so the assembly 
broke up. 

EUCHITES, or Euchitje, h 
sect of ancient heretics, who were 
first formed into a religious body 
towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, though their doctrine and 
discipline subsisted inSyria,Egypt9 
and other eastern countries, before 
the birth of Christ: they were 
thus called, because they prayed 
without ceasing, imagining that 
prayer alone was sufficient to savfe 
them. They were a sort of mystics, 
who imagined, according to the 
oriiental notion, that two souls re- 
sided in man, the one good, and 
the other evil ; and who were zett- 
lous in expelling the evil soul or 
demon, and hastening the return 
of the good spirit of God by con- 
templation, prayer, and singiiig 
of hymns. They also embraced 
opinions nearly resembling the 
Manichean doctrine, and which 
they derived from the tenets of 
the oriental philosophy. The same 
denominsition was used in the 
twelfth century to denote certain 
fanatics who infested the Greek 
and eastern churches, and who 
were charged with believing a 
double trinity, rejecting wedlock, 
abstaining from flesh, treating with 
contempt the sacranlents of bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper, and 
the various branches of external 
worship, and placing the essence 
of religion solely in external pray- 
er; and maintaining the efficacy of 
perpetual supplications to the 
Supreme Being for expelling aa 
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evil being or genius, which dxvelt 
in the breast of every mortal. This 
sect is said to have been founded 
by a person • called Lucopetrus, 
whose chief disciplfe was named 
Tychtcus. By degrees it became 
a general and invidious appella- 
tion for persons of eminent piety 
and xtA for genuine Christianity, 
who opposed die vicious practices 
and insolent tyranny of the priest- 
hood, much in the same manner 
as the Latins comprehended all the 
adversaries of the Roman pontiff 
under the general terms of Albi- 
genses and Waldenses. 

EUDOXIANS, a sect in the 
fourth century; so called froin 
their leader Eudoxius, patriarch of 
Antioch and Constantinople, a 
• great defender of the Ariari doc- 
trine. The Eudoxians believed that 
the Son was created out of no- 
thing ; that he had a will distinct 
and differeht from that of the Fa- 
ther, &c. They held many other te- 
nets of the Arians and Eunomians* 

EVIDENCE is that perception 
of truth which arises either from 
the, testimony of the senses, or 
from an induction of reason. The 
evidences of revelation are divided 
into internal and external. That 
is called internal evidence which 
is drawn from the consideration 
of those declarations and doctrines 
which are contained in it; and 
that is called external^ which arises 
from some other circurmstances re- 
ferring to it, such as predictions 
concerning ^t, miracles wrought 
by those who teach it, its success 
in the world, &c. See Evidences 
of Christ.^ art. Christianity. 

3foral evidence is that which, 
though it does not exclude a mere 



abstract possibility <rf thing* fcein/; 
otherwise, yet shuts out every 
reasonable ground of suspecting 
that they are so. 

Evidences of Orate irfe those die- 
positions and acts which prove li 
person to be in a converted stit^ % 
such as an enlighteti6d undeft*^ 
standing; love to God a^d Mi 
people ; a delight in God's word ; 
worship of and dependance on 
him ; spirituality of mind ; deVbt- 
ednessof life to the service of Gbd,^ 
&c. Setd^s Post, Ser.^ ser. 2 ; 
Ditton on the Resurrection ; £e/* 
lamy on Religioh^ p. 184. 

EVIL is distinguished into na- 
tural and ihoral. Natural e^il is 
whatever destroys or any ways 
disturb the perfection of natural 
beings ; such as blindness, diseases', 
deatn, &c. Moral evil is ihe di$a- 
greement between the actions of a 
moral agent, atid the rule of those 
actions, whatever it is. Applied i6 
a choice, Or acting contrary to the 
moral or revealed laws of the 
Deity, it is termed wickedness of 
sin. Applied to actihg contrary'- 
to the mere rule of fitness, ^Jatilt. 
See article Sin. 

EVIL SPEAKING, the using 
langhajje either reproachfijl or un- 
true respecting others, and thereby 
injuring them. It is an express 
command of scripture, " To speak 
evil of no man," Titus iii, 2. 
James iv, 1 1 . By which, however, 
we are not to understand that 
there are no occasions on which 
we are at liberty to speak of others 
that which may be considered as 
evil. 1. Persons in the adminis- 
tration of justice may speak words 
which in private intercourse would 
be reproachful. — 2. God's minis- 
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ttrs may inveigh against vice with 
sharpness and severity, both pri- 
vately and publicly. Is. Iviii, 1. 
Ht. i, 13. — 3. Private persons 
may reprove others when they 
commit sin, Lev. xix, 17. — 4*. 
Some vehemency of speech may 
be used in defence of truth, and 
impugning errors of bad conse- 
quence, Jude 3. — 5. It may be ne- 
cessary, upon some emergent oc- 
casions, with some heat of lan- 
guage to express disapprobation 
of notorious wickedness. Acts viii, 
23. Yet in all these the greatest 
equity, moderation, and candour, 
should be used ; and we should 
take care, 1. Never to speak in 
severe terms without reasonable 
warrant or apparent just cause ; — 
2; Nor beyond measure ;-— 3. Nor 
out of bad principles or wrong 
ends ; from ill will, contempt, re- 
venge, envy, to compass our own 
ends ; from wantonness or negli- 
gence, but from pure charity for 
the good of those to whom or of 
whom we speak. 

This is an evil, however, which 
gready abounds, and which is not 
sufficiently watched against; for 
it is not when we openly speak 
evil of others only that we are 
guilty, but even in speaking what 
is true we are in danger of speak- 
ing evil of others. There is some- 
times a malignant pleasure mani- 
fested ; a studious recollection of 
every thing that can be brought 
forward ; a delight in hearing any 
thing spoken against others ; a 
secret rejoicing in knowing that 
another's fall will be an occasion of 
our rise. All this is base to an 
extreme. 

The impropriety and sinfulness 



of evil speaking will appear, if we 
consider, 1. That it is entirely 
opposite to the whole tenour of the 
christian religion. — 2. Expressly 
condemned and prohibited as evil, 
Ps. Ixiv, 3. James iv, 11.^-3. No 
practice hath more severe punish- 
ments denounced against it, 1st 
Cor. V, 1 1. 1st Cor. vi, 10. — 4. It is 
an evidence of a weak and distem* 
pered mind. — 5. It is even indica- 
tive of ill breeding and bad man- 
ners.— 6. It is die abhorrence of all 
wise and good men, Ps. xv, 3. — 7. 
It is exceedingly injurious to socie- 
ty, and inconsistent with the rela- 
tion we bear to each other aj chris- 
tians, James iii, 6. — 8. It is brand- 
ed with the epithet of folly, Prov. 
xviii, 6, 7. — 9. It is perverting the 
design of speech.-— 10. ^It is op- 
posite to the example of Christ . 
whom we profess to follow. See 
Slander ; BarrcmPs Worksy voU 
i, ser. 16 ; TiUotsor^s Ser.^ ser. 42 ; 
yacks*s Ser. on Evil Speaking. 

EULOGY ^eulogia^ atermmade 
use of in reference to the conse- 
crated bread. When the Greeks 
have cut a loaf or piece of bread 
to consecrate it, they break the 
rest into little bits, and distribute 
it among the persons who have 
not yet communicated, or send it 
to persons that are absent : and 
these pieces of bread are what they 
call eulogies. The word is Greek, 
tvXoytet, formed of ev, benCy " well," 
and Aey*;, dicoy " I say, speak ;" 
q. d. benedictuniy " blessed." 

The Latin church has had some- 
thing like eulogies for a great many 
ages ; and thence arose the use of 
their holy bread. The name eU' 
logy was likewise given to loaves 
or cakes brought to church by 
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the faithful to have them blessed. 
Lastly, the use of the term pass- 
ed hence to mere presents made 
to a person without any benedic- 
tion. 

EUNOMIANS, a sect in the 
fourth century. They were a branch 
of' Arians, and took their name 
from Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, 
Cave, in hisHistoriaLiteraria,vol. 
i, p. 223, gives the following ac- 
count of their faiths ** There 
is one God, uncreated and with- 
out beginning; who has nothing 
existing before him, for nothing 
can exist before what is uncreated ; 
nor with him, for what is uncre- 
ated must be one ; nor in him, for 
God is a simple and uncom- 
pounded being. This one simple 
and eternal being is God^ the cre- 
ator and Ordainer of all things; 
first, indeed, and principally of his 
only begotten Son ; and then 
through him of all other things. 
For God begot, created, and made 
the Son only by his direct opera- 
tion and power, before all thitigs, 
and every other creature ; not 
producing, however, any being 
like himself, or imparting any of 
his o\^n proper substance to the 
Son: for God is immortal, uni- 
form, indivisible; and therefore 
cannoi communicate any part of 
his own proper substance to an- 
other. He alone is unbegotton ; 
and it is impossible that any other 
being should be formed of an un- 
begotten substance. He did not 
use his own substance in begetting 
thfe Son, but his will only; nor 
did he beget him in the likeness 
of his substance, but according to 
his Own good pleasure: he then 
created the Holy Spirit, the first 



and greatest of all spirits, by his 
own power, in deed and opera- 
tion mediately ; yet by the im- 
mediate power and opiration of 
the Son. After the Holy Spirit, 
he created all other things, in 
heaven and in earth, visible and in- 
visible, corporeal and incorporeal, 
mediately by himself, by the power 
and operation of the Son, &(;." 
The reader will evidently see how 
near these tenets are to those of 
Arianism. See Arians. 

EUSEBIANS, a denomination 
given to the Arians, on account of 
the favour and countenance which 
Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, 
shewed and procured for them at 
their first rise. 

EUSTATHIANS,aname 
given to the Catholics of Antibch, 
in the fourth centur)*, on occasion 
of their refusing to acknowledge 
any other bishop beside St. Eusta- 
thius, deposed by the Arians. 

EUSTATHIANS, a sect in 
the fourth century ; so denominat- 
ed from their founder, Eustathius, 
a monk so foolishly fond of his 
own profession, that he condemn- 
ed all other conditions of life. 
Whether this Eustathius were the 
same with the bishop of Sebastia, 
and chief of the Semi-arians, is not 
easy to determine. He excluded 
married people. from salvation; 
prohibited his followers from pray- 
ing in their houses, and obliged 
them to quit all they had, as in- 
compatible with the hopes of 
heaven. He drew them out of the 
other assemblies of christians, to 
hold secret ones with him, and 
made them wear a particular habit : 
he appointed them to fast on Sun- 
days; and taught them that the 
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ordinary fasts of the chufch vrcre 
needless after they had attaiiied 
tp a certain degree of purity which 
he prctenjjed to. He shewed great 
i^orror for chapels built i^. honour 
of martyrs, and the asseniblies 
held therein. (le w^s conden>ped 
at the council of G^ngra, in Pa- 
pblagonia, helcl between th^ ye^rs 
336 and 341. 

JiUTUClJITES, a 4enofnma- 
lipn in the third century; so called 
from thj^ Gr^^Jc tvrvx^tv^ which 
signifies tp liye without pain, or 
\x\ pleasure, Ampng oth^r senti- 
ment^, they held that ppr rouU are 
placed ip pur bpdjes only tp ho- 
nour th^ ^Pgel9 who created them ; 
and that we ought to rejoice 
equally in all events, because to 
grieve would fee tp dishonpiir the 
angels, their cr^ator^. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient here- 
tics, whp denied die duplicity of na- 
tures in Christ ; thus denominated 
frogi Jliityche?, the ^rchiipandrite, 
or ahU>t pf a ^lonastery, at Con- 
^tsvntiQppk, >yho beg^n jto propa- 
gate bis opinion about A. D. 448. 
He did »ot, hpwiever, seem quite 
Steady and consistent in his senti- 
ments; for he appeared to allow 
of two patures, even before the 
tmion, which was app^irently a 
consequence he drev from the 
principles of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, which supposes a pre-exist- 
ence of souk ; accordingly he be- 
lieved d^at the soul of Jesus Christ 
luad been united to the Diviolty 
before the incarnation; but then 
he allowed no distinction of na- 
tures in Jesus Christ since his in- 
carnation. This herejsy was first 
condemned, in a synod held at 
Constantinople, by Flavian,in448; 



approved by the council of Ephe-^ 
si^s, called conventm latronum^ in 
449; abd re-examined and ful- 
minated in the general council of 
Chalcedon, in 451. The Euty- 
chians were divided into several 
branches, as the AgnoeU^ Theo- 
4osians^ Severians, &c. &c. &c. 
jEutychians was also the name of 
a sect, half Arisen and half Euno- 
mian, which arose at Constanti- 
nople in the fourth century. 
EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 
See AacfiNsiON. 

EXAMINATION Self. See 
Self-Examination. * 

EXAMPLE, a copy or pattern. 
In a mpral sense, is either taken 
for a type, instance, or precedent 
for our admonition, that we may 
be cautioned against the faults or 
crimes vhich otjiers have com- 
mitted, by the bad consequences 
which have ensued from them ; 
or example is taken for a pattern 
for our imitation, or a model for 
us to copy after. 

That good examples have a pe- 
culiar power above naked precepts 
to dispose us to the practice of vir- 
tue and holiness, may appear by 
considering, " 1. That they most 
clearly express to us the nature 
of our duties in their subjects ^nd 
sensible effects. General precepts 
fqrm abstract ideas of virtue; 
but in examples, virtues are most 
visible in all their circumstances. 
—'3. Precepts instruct us in what 
things are our duty, but exam- 
ples assure us that they are pos- 
sible. — 3. Examples, by secret and 
lively incentive, urge us to imita- 
tion. We are touched in another 
manner by the visible practice 
of good men, which reproaches 
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our defects, and obliges us to the 
saifte zeal( which laws, though 
wise and good, will not effect." 

The life of Jesus Christ forms 
the most beautiful example the 
christian can imitate. Unlike 
all others, it was absolutely per- 
fect and uniform, and everjr way 
accommodated to our present 
state. In him we behold all light 
without a shade, all beauty with- 
out a spot, all the purity of the 
law, and the excellency of the 
gospel. Here we see piety with- 
out superstition, and morality with- 
out ostentation ; humility without 
meanness, and fortitude without 
temerity; patience without apa- 
, thy, and compassion without weak- 
ness ; zeal without rashness, and 
beneficence without ostentation. 
The obligation we are under to 
imitate this example arises from 
dut}*-, relationship, engagement, 
interest, and gratitude. See ar- 
ticle Jesus CiikisT. 
- Those who set had examples 
should consider, 1. That they are 
the ministers of the devil's designs 
to destroy souls. — 2. That they 
are acting in direct opposition to 
Christ, who came to save, and not 
to destroy. — -3. That they are add- 
ing to the misery and calamities 
which are already in the world.-— 
4. That the effects of their exam- 
ple may be incalculable on so- 
ciety to the end of time, and per- 
haps in eternity ; for who can tell 
what may be the consequence of 
one sin, on a family, a nation, or 
posterity ?— 5. They are acting con- 
trary to the divine pommand, and 
thus exposing thenaselves to final 
ruin. MassilotCs Ser.^ vol. ii, sen 
^, Eng. Tran. ; darkens Looking 
Vol. I. N n 



Glass^ ch. 48 ; TtUotsorCs Ser.^ sen 
189, l&O^ 191 ; Barr(yu?s Works^ 
vol. iii, ser. 2 and 3 : Fla!r>ePs 
Worksy vol. 1, p. 29, 30. 

EXARCH, an officer in the 
Greek church, whose business it is 
to visit the provinces allotted to 
him, in order to inform himself of 
the lives and manners of the cler- 
gy ; take cognizance of ecclesiastf- 
cal pauses ; the manner of celebra- 
ting divine service ; the administra« 
tion of the sacraments, particularly 
confession j,the observance of the 
canons ; monastic discipline ; af- 
fairs of marriages, divorces, &c. ; ' 
but, above all, to take an account 
of the several revenues which the 
patriarch receives from several 
churches, and particularly as to 
what regards collecting the same. 
The exarch, after having enrich- 
ed himself in his post, frequently 
rises to the patriarchate himself. 
Exarch is also used, in the Eastern 
church antiquity, for a general of 
superior over several monasteries, 
the same that we call archiman- 
drite ; being exempted by the 
patriarch of Constantinople frdm 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. 

EXCISION, the cutting off a 
person from fellowship with the 
community to which he.beloqgs, 
by way of punishment for some sin 
committed. The Jews, Selden in- 
foYms us, reckon up thirty-six 
crimes, to which they pretend this 
punishment is due. The rabbins 
reckon three kinds of excision ; 
one, which destroys only the body ; 
another, which destroys the soul 
only; and a third, which destroys 
both body and soul. The first 
kind of excision they pretend is 
untimely descth ; the second is ah 
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utter extinction of the soul ; and 
the third a con^pound of the two 
former: thus making the soul 
mortal or immortal, says Selden, 
according to the degree of mis- 
behaviour and wickedness of the 
people. See next article. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, a 
penalty, or censure, whereby per- 
sons wha are guilty of any no- 
torious crime or oiFence are se- 
parated from the communion of 
the chUrch, and deprived of aM 
spiritual advantages. 

Excommunication is founded 
upon a natural right which all 
societies have of excluding^ out 
of their body such as violate 
^he laws thereof, and it was ori- 
ginally instituted for preserving the 
purity of the church f but am- 
bitious ecclesiastics converted it 
by degrees into an engine for pro- 
moting their own power, and in- 
flicted it on the most frivolous 
occasions. 

In the ancient church the power 
of excommunication was lodged 
in the hands of the clergy, who 
distinguished it into the greater 
and less. The less consisted in 
excluding persons from the parti- 
cipation of the eucharist, and the 
prayers of the faithful ; but they 
were not expelled the church. 
The greater excommunication con* 
fiisted in absolute and entire se- 
clusion from the church, and the 
participation of all its rights ; no- 
tice of which was given by circu- 
lar letters -to the most eminent 
churches all over the world, that 
they might all confirm this act of 
discipline, by rcfus^ing to admit the 
delinquent to their communion. 
The consequences were very ter* 



rible* The person so excommuni'* 
cated v^s avoided in all civil com* 
merce and outward conversation. 
No one was to receive him into 
his house, nor eat at the same 
table with him ; and, when dead, 
he was denied the solemn rites of 
burial* 

The Jews expelled from their 
synagogue such as had committed 
any grievous crime. See John ix, 
22. John xti, 42. John xvi, 2. and 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 9, cap.. 
22. and lib. 16, cap.. 2. CK>d- 
wjm, in his Moses and Aaron, 
distinguishes three degrees or 
kinds of excommunication among * 
the Jews. The first he finds inti- 
mated in John ix, 22. the second 
in 1st Cor. v, 5. and the third in 
1st Cor. xvi, 22. 

The Romish pontifical takes no- 
tice of three kinds of excommu- 
nication. 1. The minor, incurred 
by those who havie any correspond- 
ence with an. excommunicated 
person. — 2. The major, which falls 
upon those who disobey the com* 
mands of the holy see, or refuse 
to submit to certain points of dis- 
cipline ; in consequence of which 
they are excluded from the 
church militant and triumphant, 
and delivered over to the devil 
and his angels.*— 3. Anathema,, 
which is properly that pronounc- 
ed by the pope against heretical 
princes and countries. In for- 
mer ages, these papal fulminations 
were most terrible things; but 
latterly they were formidable to 
none but a few petty states of 
Italy. 

Excommunication in the Greek 
church cuts off the offender fron% 
all communion with the three hun- 
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dred and eighteen fathers of the 
first council of Nice, and with the 
saints ; consigns him over to the 
deyil and the traitor Judas, and 
condemns his body to remain after 
death as hard as a flint or piece 
of steel, unless he humble himself, 
and make atonement for his sins 
by a sincere repentance. The form 
abounds with dreadful impreca- 
tions ; and the Greeks assert, that, 
if a person dies excommunicated, 
the devil enters into the lifeless 
corpse ; and, therefore, in order to 
prevent it, the relations of the de- 
ceased cut his body in pieces, and 
boil them in wine* It is a custom 
for the patriarch of Jerusalem an- 
nually to excommunicate the pope 
and the church of Rome; on 
which occasion, together with a 
great deal of idle ceremony, he 
drives a nail into the ground with 
a hammer, as a mark of maledic- 
tion. 

The form of excommunication 
in the church of England ancient- 
ly ran thus : " By the authority 
of God the Father Almighty, the 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and of Mary 
the blessed mother of God, we ex- 
communicate, anathematize, and 
sequester from the holy mother 
church," &c. The causes of ex- 
communication in England are, 
contempt of the bishops' court, 
heresy, neglect of public worship 
and the sacraments, incontinency, 
adultery, simony, &c. It is de- 
scribed to be twofold ; the less is 
an ecclesiastical censure, exclud- 
ing the party from the participa- 
tion of the sacrament : the greater 
proceeds farther, and excludes 
, him not only from these, but from 
the company of all christians; 



but if the judge of any spiritual 
court excommunicates a man for 
a cause of which he hatli not the 
legal cognizance, th^ party may 
have an action against him at com- 
mon law, and he is also liable to 
be indicted at the suit of the king. 
Excommunication in the church 
of Scotland consists only in an 
exclusion of openly profane and 
immoral persons from baptism 
and the Lord^s supper; but is 
seldom publicly denounced, as, ' 
indeed, such persons generally ex- 
clude themselves from the latter 
ordinance at least; but it is at- 
tended with no civil incapacity 
whatever. 

Among the Independents and 
Baptists, the persons who are or 
should be excommunicated^ are 
such as are quarrelsome andTitigi- 
ous. Gal. V, 12. such as desert their 
privileges, withdraw themselves 
from the ordinances of God, and 
forsake his people, Jude 19; such 
as are irregular and immoral in 
their lives, railers, drunkards, ex- 
tortioners, fornicators, and co- 
vetous, Eph. V, 5. 1st Cor. V, 11. 
**The exclusion of a person from 
any christian church does not af- 
fect his temporal estate and civil 
affairs ; it does not subject him to 
fines or imprisonments ; it inter- 
feres not with the business of a^ 
civil magistrate ; it makes no 
change in the natural and civil 
relations between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, mas- 
ters and servants ; neither does it 
deprive a man of the liberty of 
attending public worship; it re- 
moves him, however, from the 
communion of the chvirch, and 
the privileges dependent on it: 
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this is done that he may be asham- 
ed of his sin, and be brought to 
repentance, that the honour of 
Christ may be vindicated, and that 
stumbling blocks may be removed 
out of the way." 

Though the act of exclusion be 
not performed exactly in the same 
manner in every church, yet the 
power of excision lies in the 
church itself* The officers take 
the sense of the members assem- 
bled together ; and after the v^9t- 
ter has been properly investigated, 
and all necessary steps taken to re- 
claim the offender, the church 
, proceeds to the actual exclusion of 
the person from among them, by 
signify ing'* their judgment or opi- 
nion that the person is unworthy 
of a place in God's house. In the 
conclusion of this article, however, 
we must add, that too great cau- 
tion cannot be observed in proce- 
dures of this kind ; every thing 
should be done with the greatest 
meekness, deliberation, prayer, 
and a deep sense of oiir own un- 
worthiness ; with a compassion-for 
the' offender, and a fixed design of 
embracing every opportunity of 
doing him good, by reproving, in- 
structing, and, if possible, restoring 
him to the enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges he has forfeited by his con- 
duct. See Church. 

EXCUSATI, a term formerly 
used to denote slaves, who, flying 
to any church for sanctuary, were 
excused and pardoned by their 
masters. 

EXHORTATION, the act of 
laying such motivesbefore a person 
as may excite him to the perform- 
ance of any duty. It differs only 
from suasion in that the latter 



principally endeavours to con- 
vince the understanding, and the 
former to work on the affections. 
It is considered as a great branch 
of preaching, though not confined 
ta that, as a man may exhort, 
though he do not preach ; though 
a man can hardly be said to preach 
if he do not exhort. It seems, 
however, that there are some, who, 
believing the inability of man to 
do any thing good, cannot recon- 
cile, the idea of exhorting' men to 
*duty, being, as they suppose, a con- 
tradiction to address men who 
have no power to act of them- 
selves. But they forget, 1. That 
the Great Author of our being 
has appointed this as a mean for 
inclining the will to himself,.Js. Iv. 
6, 7. Luke xiv, 17, 23 — 2. That 
they who thus address do not sup- 
pose that there is any virtue in 
the exhortation itself, but that its 
energy depends on God alone, 1st 
Cor. XV, 10. — 3* That the scrip- 
ture enjoins 9iinisters to exhort 
men, that is, to rouse them to duty, 
by proposing suitable motives, Is. 
Iviii, 1. 1st Tim. vi, 2. Heb. iii, 
13. Rom. xii, 8.— 4. That it was 
the constant practice of prophets, 
apostles, and Christ himself. Is. i, 
17. Jer. iv, 14. EzeJc. xxxvii. 
Luke iriii, 3. Luke iii, 18. Acts xi, 
23. " The express words," says 
a good divine, ** of scriptural invi- 
tations, exhortations, and promises, 
prove more effectual t3 encourage 
those who are ready to give up 
their hopes, than all the consola- 
tory topics that can possibly be 
substituted in dieir place. It is, 
therefore, much to be lamented 
that pious men, by adhering to a 
supposed systematical exactness of 
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expreasion should clog their ad- 
dresses to sinners with exceptions 
and limitations, which the Spirit 
of God did not see good to insert* 
They will not my that the omission 
was an oversight in the inspired 
writers ; or admit the thought for 
a moment, that they can improve 
on their plan: why then cannot 
th^y be satisfied to * speak accord- 
ing to the oracles of God,' with- 
out aifecting a more entire consist- 
ency ? Great mischief haa thus 
been done by very different de- 
scriptions of men, who undesign- 
edly concur in giving Satan an 
occasion of suggesting to the 
trembling enquirer that perhaps 
he may persevere in asking, seek- 
hig, and knocking, with the great- 
est earnestness and importupity, 
and yet finally be a cast-away*" 

EXISTENCE OF GOD. The 
methods usually followed in prov- 
ing the existence of God are two ; 
the first called argumentum a prt- 
oriy which beginning with the 
cause descends to the effect ; the 
other argumentum a posteriori^ 
which, from a consideration of the 
effect, ascends to the cause. The 
former of these hath been particu- 
larly laboured by Dr. Sam. Clarke; 
but after all he has said, the pos- 
sibility of any one's being con- 
vinced by it hath been questioned. 
The most general proofs are the 
following : " 1. All nations, Hea- 
thens, Jews, Mahometans, and 
Christians, harmoniously consent 
that there is a God who created, 
preserves, and governs all things. 
To this it has been objected, vthat 
there has been, at different times 
and coimtries)^ men who were 
atheists, and deniers* of a God. 



But these have been so few, and 
by their opinions have shewn that 
they rather denied the particular 
providence than the existence of 
God, that it can hardly be said 
to be an exception to the argu- 
ment stated. And even if men 
were bold enough to assert it, it 
would be no absolute proof that 
they really believed what they 
said, since it might proceed from 
a wish that there were no God to 
whom they must be accountable 
for their sin, rather than a belief 
of it, Ps, xiv, 1. It has also been 
objected, that whole nations have 
been found in Africa and America 
who have no notion of > a Deity : 
but this is what has never been 
proved ; on the contrary, upon 
accurate inspection, even die most 
stupid Hottentots, ^Saldanians, 
Greenlanders, Kamtschatkans,and 
savage Americans, are found to 
have some idea of a God. 
. " 2. It is argued from the law 
and light of Nature, or from the 
general impression of Deity on the 
mind of every man, i. e. an in- 
distinct idea of a Being of infinite 
perfection^ and a readiness to ac- 
quiesce in the truth of his exist-* 
ence, whenever they understsuad 
the terms in which it is expressed. 
Whence could this proceed, even 
in the minds of such whose affec- 
tions and carnal interests dispose 
them to believe the contrary, if 
there were no impression naturally 
in their hearts? It has been ob- 
served by soipe writers, that there 
are no innate ideas in the minds 
of men, and particularly con- 
cerning God; but this is not so 
easily proved, since an inspired 
aposde assures us that even the 
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Gentiles, destitute of the law of 
Moses, have the ' workN of the 
law written in their hearts,' Rom. 
ii) 15. 

" 3. The works of creation plain- 
ly demonstrate the existence of a 
Go<i. The innumerable altera- 
tions and manifest dependance, 
every where observable in the 
world, . prove that the things 
which exist in it neither are nor 
could be from eternity. It is self- 
evident that they never could form 
themselves out of nothing, or in 
any of their respective forms ; and 
that chanccj being nothing but the 
want of design, never did nor 
could form or put into order ai^y 
thing ; far less such a marvellous 
and well connected system >as our 
world is. Though we ahovdd ab- 
surdly fancy matter to be eternal, 
yet it could not change its own 
form, or produce life or reason. 
Moreover, when we consider the 
diversified and wonderful forms 
of creatures in the world, and how 
exactly those forms and stations 
correspond with their respective 
ends and uses ; when we consider 
the marvellous and esfact inachi- 
nery, form, and motions of our 
own bodies ; and especially when 
we consider the powers of our 
soul, its desires after an infinite 
good, and its close union with, 
and incomprehensible operations 
on our bodies, we are obliged to 
admit a Creator of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness. 

" 4. It is argued from the sup- 
port and government of the world. 
Who can consider the motions of 
the heavenly luminaries, exactly 
calculated for the greatest advan- 
tage to our earth, and itis inhabit- 



ants; the exact balancing and 
regulating of the meteors, winds, 
rain, snow, hail, vapour, thunder, 
and the like \ the regular and ne^ 
ver failing returns of summer and 
winter, &reed time and harvest, day 
and night ; the astonishing and di- 
versified formation of vegetables ; 
the propagation of herbs, almost 
every where, that are most effec- 
tual to heal the distenipers of ani- 
mal bodies in that place; the almost 
infinite diversification of animals 
andvegetables,and their pertinents, 
that, notwithstanding an amazing 
similarity, not any two'are exactly 
alike, but every form, member, 
or even feather or hair of animals, 
and every pile of grass, stalk of 
corn, herb, leaf, tree, berry, or 
other fruit, hath something, pecu- 
liar to itself ; the making of ani- 
mals so sagaciously to prepare 
their lodgings^ defend themselves, 
provide for their health, produce, 
£md protect, and procure food for 
their young ; the direction of fishes 
and fowls to and in such mar- 
vellous and long peregrinations at 
such seasons, and to such places, 
as best correspond with th^ir own 
preservaUon and the benefit of 
mankind ; the stationing of brute 
animal» by sea or land, at less or 
greater distances, as are most 
suited to the safety, subsistence, 
or comfort of mankind, and pre- 
venting the increase of prolific 
animals, and making the less fruit- 
ful ones, which are used, exceed- 
ingly to abound ; the so diversi- 
fying tke countenances, voices, 
and hand-writings of men, as best 
secures and promotes their social 
advantc^ges; the holding of so 
equal a balancQ between males 
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and females, while the number of 
males, whose lives are peculiarly 
endangered in war, navigation, 
&€•, are generally greatest; the 
prolonging of men's lives, when 
the world needed to be peopled, 
and now shortening them, when 
that necessity hath ceased to exist ; 
the almost universal provision of 
food, raiment, medicine, fuel, 6cc«, 
answerable to the nature of parti- 
cular places, cold or hot, moist or 
• dry ; the management of human 
aifiurs relative to societies, govern- 
ment, peace, war, trade, &c., in 
a manner different from and con- 
trary to the carnal policy of those 
concerned ; and especially the 
strangely similar but difversified 
erection, preservation, and govern- 
ment of the Jewish and Christian 
churches: who, I say, can consider 
all these things, and not acknow- 
ledge the existence of a wise, mer- 
ciful, and good God, who governs 
the world, and every diing in it ? 

"5« It is proved from the mira- 
culous events which have hap- 
pened in the world ; such as the 
overflowing of the earth by a 
flood ; the confusion of languages ; 
the burning of Sodom and the ci- 
ties about by fire from heaven; 
the plagues of Egypt ; the divid- 
ing of liie Red Sea ; raining manna 
from heaven, and bringing streams 
of water from flinty rocks ; the 
stopping of the course of the sun, 
&6. &c. 

" 6* His existence no less clearly 
appears from the exact fulfilment 
of so many and so particulaVly cir- 
cunistantiated predictions, pub- 
lished long before the event took 
place. It is impossible that these 
predictions, which were so exactly 



fulfilled in their respective periods, 
and of the fulfilment of which 
there are at present thousands of 
demonstrative and sensible docu^ 
ments in the world, couM proceed 
from any but an all-seeing and 
infinitely wise God. 

" 7. The existence of God far- 
ther appears from the fearful pu- 
nishments which have been inflict- 
ed upon persons, and especially up- 
on nations, when their immorali- 
ties became excessive, and that by 
very unexpected means and instru- 
ment; as in the drowning of the 
old world ; destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; plagues of Pha- 
raoh and his servants ; overthrow 
of Sennacherib and his army; 
miseries and ruin of the Canaan-- 
ites, Jews,' Syrians, Ass3rrians, 
Chaldeans, Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Tar- 
tars, and odiers. 

** 8. Lastly, The existence of 
God may be argued from the terror 
and dread which wound the con- 
sciences of men, when guilty of 
crimes which other men do not 
know, or are not able to punish or. 
restrain ; as in the case of Cali^la, 
Nero, and Domitian, the Roman 
emperors ; and this while they 
earnestly labour to persuade them- 
selves or others that there is no 
God» Hence their being afraid 
of thunder y or to be left alone in 
the dark, &c** 

As to the modus of the Divine 
existence, it would be presumption 
to attempt to explain. That be 
exists, is clear from the foregoing 
arguments; but the manner of 
that existepce js not for us to 
know. Many good men have ut • 
tered great absurdities in cnden-. 
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vouring to explain it, and after all 
of them have succeeded. 



none 



The wiset of men never made the ni a.c« 



attempt. Moses began his writ- 
ings by supposing the being of a 
God; he did not attempt to ex- 
plain it^ Although many of the 
inspired writers asserted his exist- 
ence, and, to discountenance idol- 
atry, pleaded for his perfections, 
yet no one of them ever pretended 
to explain the manner of his be- 
ing. Our duty is clear. We are 
not commanded or expected to 
understand it. All that is re- 
quired is this : " He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a re warder of them 
that diligently seek him," Heb. xi, 
6. See GtWs Body ofDiv., b. 1 ; 
Charnock*s Works^ vol. i ; Ridgleifs 
Div.^ ques., 2 ; BrowrHs System of 
Div»y Pieere^s Studies of Nature; 
Sturm's Refections ; Spect. de la 
Nat. ; Bonnefs Philosophical Re- 
searches ; and writers enumerated 
under the article Atheism. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of 
devils from persons possessed, by 
means of conjurations and prayers. 
*rhe Jews made great pretences to 
this power. Josephus tells several 
wonderfultalesof the great success 
of several exorcists. One Eleazer, 
a Jew, cured many dsemoniacs, he 
says, by means of a root set in a 
ring. This root, with the ring, was 
held under the patient's nose, and 
the devil was forthwith evacuated. 
The most part of conjurors of this 
class were impostors, each pre- 
tending to a secret nostrum or 
charm which was an overmatch 
for the devil. Our Saviour com- 
municated to his disciples a real 
power over daemons, or at least 



over the diseases said to be occa« 
sioned by daemons. See DiEHO- 



Exorcism makes a considerable 
part of the superstition of the 
church of Rome, the rituals of 
which forbid the exorcising any 
person without the bishop's leave. 
The ceremony is performed at the 
lower end of the church, towards 
the door. The exorcist first signs 
the possessed person with the sign 
of the cross, makes him kneel, and 
sprinkles him with holy water. 
Then follow the litanies, psalms, 
and prayer ; after which the ex- 
orcist asks the devil his name, and 
adjures him by the mysteries of 
the christian religion not to afHict 
the person any more ; then, laying 
his right hand on the daemoniac's 
head, he repeats the form of exor- 
cism, which is this ; " I exorcise 
thee, unclean spirit, in the name 
of Jesus Christ: tremble, O Satan ! 
thou enemy of the faith, thou foe 
of mankind, who hast brought 
death into the world ; who hast 
deprived men of life, andiiast re- 
belled against justice ; thou se- 
ducer of mankind, thou root of 
all evil, thou source of avarice, 
discord, and envy." The Roman- 
ists likewise exorcise houses and 
other places supposed to be haunt- 
ed by unclean spirits ; and the 
ceremony is much the same with 
that for a person possessed. 

EXORDIUM. See Sermow. 

EXPERIENCE, knowledge 
acquired by long use without a 
teacher. It consists in the ideas of 
things we have seen or read, which 
the judgment has reflected on, to 
form for itself a rule or method. 
II Chrisiign experience is that re- 
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ligious knowledge which is ac- 
quired by any exercises, enjoy- 
ments, or sufFerings, either of body 
or mind. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to ridicule and despise 
what is called religious experience 
as mere enthusiasm. But if reli- 
gion consist in feeling, we would 
ask, how it can possibly exist with- 
out experience ? We are convinced 
of, and admit the propriety of 
the term, when applied to those 
branches of science which are not 
founded on speculation or con- 
jecture, but on sensible trial. Why, 
then, should it be rejected when 
applied to religion ? It is evident 
that, however beautiful religion 
may be in name, its excellency 
and energy are only truly known 
and displayed as experienced. A 
system believed, or a mind merely 
informed, will produce little good, 
except the heart be affected, and 
we feel its influence. To expe- 
rience, then, the religion of Christ, 
we must not only be acquainted 
with its theory, but enjoy its 
power ; subduing our corruptions, 
animating our affections, and ex- 
citing us to duty^ Hence the scrip- 
ture calls experience tastings Ps. 
xxxiv, 8. feeling, &c. 1st Thes. ii, 
13. &c. That our experience is al- 
ways absolutely pure in the pre- 
sent state cannot be be expected* 
** The best experiences," says a 
good writer, " may be mixed with 
natural affections and passions, im- 
pressions on the imagination, self- 
righteousness, or spiritual pride ;" 
but this is no reason that all expe- 
rience is to be rejected, for upon 
this ground nothing could be re- 
ceived, since nothing is absolutely 
perfect. It isj however, to be la- 
VoL. I. 



mented, that while the best of men 
have a mixture in their expe-' 
rience, there are others whose ex- 
perience (so called) is entirely 
counterfeit. " They have been 
alarmed, have changed the ground 
of their confidence, have had their 
imaginations heated and delighted 
by impressions and visionary re- 
presentations ; they have recol- 
lected the promises of the gospel, 
as if spoken to them with peculiar 
appropriation, t6 certify them that 
their sins were forgiven ; and hav- 
ing seen and heard, such wonder- 
ful things, they think they must 
doubt no more of their adoption 
into the family of God. They have 
also frequently heard all expe- 
rience profanely ridiculed as en- 
thusiasm ; and this betrays them 
into the opposite extreme, so that 
they are emboldened to despise 
every caution as the result of en- 
mity to internal religion, and to 
act as if there were no delusive or 
counterfeit experience. But the 
event too plainly shews their aw- 
ful mistake, and that they ground- 
ed their expectations upon the ac- 
count given of the extraordinary 
operations of the Holy Spirit on 
the minds of prophets, rather than 
on the promises of his renewing 
influences in the hearts of believers. 
When, therefore, they lose the im- 
pressions with which they once 
were elatedi they relapse nearly 
into their old course of life, their 
creed and confidence alone ex- 
cepted." 

Christian experience may be 
considered as genuine, 1. When 
it accords with the revelation of 
God's mind and will, or v/hat he 
has revealed in his wordt Any 
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thing contraty , to this, however 
pleasing, cannot be found, or pro- 
duced by Divine agency •-2. When 
its tendency is to promote humi- 
lity in us : that experience, by 
which we learn our own weakness, 
and subdues pride, must be good. 
—3. When it teaches us to bear 
with others, and to do them good. 
-^—4. When it operates so as to 
excite us to be ardent in our devo- 
tion, and sincere in our regard to 
God. A powerful experience of 
the Divine favour will lead us to 
acknowledge the same, and to ma- 
* nifest our gratitude both by con- 
stant praise and genuine piety. 

Christian experience, however, 
tnay be abused. There are some 
good people who certainly have 
felt and enjoyed the power of 
religion, and yet have not always 
acted with prudence as to their 
experience. 1. Some boast of 
their experiences, or talk of them 
as if they were very extraor- 
dinary ; whereas, were they ac- 
quainted with others, they would 
find it not so. That a man may 
make mention of his experience, 
is ho way improper, but often use- 
ful ; but to hear persons always 
talking of themselves, seems to in- 
dicate a spirit of .pride, and that 
their experience cannot be very 
deep.— -2, Another abuse of expe- 
rience, is, dependence on it. We 
ought certainly to take encouragcr 
xnent from past circumstances, if 
we can ; but if we are so depend- 
ent on past experience as to pre- 
clude present exertions, or always 
expect to h^ve exactly the same 
assi^ance in every state, trial, 
or ordinance, wc shall be disap- 
pointed. God has wisciv ordered 



it, that, though he never will leave 
his people, yet he will suspend or 
bestow comfort in his own time j 
for this very reason , that we may 
rely on him, and not on the cir- 
cumstance or ordinance. — 3. It is 
an abuse of experience, when in- 
troduced at improper times, and 
before improper persons. It 1$ 
true, we ought never to be asham- 
ed of our profession ; but to be al- 
ways talking to irreligious people 
respecting experience, which they 
know nothing of, is, as our Saviour 
says, casting pearls before swine. 
Bimyan^s Pilgrim's Progress ; 
Buci^s Treatise on Experience; 
GurnaWs Christian Armour ; Dr. 
Owen on Psalm cxxx ; Edwards on 
the Affections^ and his thoughts, on 
the Revival of Religion in New En- 
gland ; Dorney^s Contemplations* 
EXJPERIENCE MEETINGS, 
are assemblies of religious per- 
sons, who meet for the purpose of 
relating their experience to each 
other. It has been doubted by 
some whether these meetings are of 
any great utility'; and whether they 
do not in some measure force peo- 
ple to say more than is true, and 
puff up those with pride who are 
able to communicate their ideas 
with facility ; but to this it may 
be answered, 1. That the abuse of 
a thing is no proof of the evil of 
it. — 2. That the most eminent 
saints of old did not neglect this 
practice, Ps.lxvi, 16. Mai. iii, 16. 
— 3. That, by a wise and prudent 
relation of experience, the chris- 
tian is led to see that others have 
participated of the same joys and 
sorrows with himself; he is excit- 
ed to love and serve God ; and 
animated to a pei'sevcrance in 
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duty, by finding that others, of 
like passions with himself, are zea- 
lous, active, and diligent. — 4-. That 
the scriptures seem to enjoin tfie 
frequent intercourse of christians, 
for the purpose- of strengthening 
each other in religious services, 
Heb. X, 24, 25. Col. iii, 16. Matt, 
iviii, 20: See Conference. 

EXPIATION, a religious act, 
by which satisfaction or atonement 
is made for some crime,, the guilt 



removed, and the obligation to 
punishment cancelled, Lev. xvi. 
See Propitiation. 

EXPOSITIONS. See Com- 

MENTARIES. 

EXTREME UNCTION, one 

of the sacraments of the Romish 
church ; the fifth in order, ad- 
ministered to people dangerously, 
sick, by ahointing them with holy 
oil, and praying over them* 



FAITH is that assent which we 
give to a proposition advanced by 
another, the truth of which we do 
not immediately perceive from 
our own reason and experience ; 
or it is a judgment or assent of 
the mind, the motive whereof is 
not any intrinsic evidence, but 
the authority or testimony of some 
other who reveals or relates it. 
The Greek word hitms^ translated 
faith, comes from the verb UstOu^ to 
persuade ; the nature of faith be- 
ing a persuasion and assent of the 
mind, arising from testimony or 
evidence. 

1. Divine faith, is that founded 
on the authority of God, or it is 
that assent which we give to what 
is revealed by God. The objects 
of this, therefore, are matters of 
revelation. 

2. Human faith^ is that where- 
by we believe what is told us by 
men. The objects hereof are 
matters of human testimony or 
evidence. 

3. Historical faith, is that where- 
by we assent to the truths of reve- 
lation as a kind of certain and in- 



fallible record, James ii, 17. or 
to any fact recorded in history. 

4. The faith of miracles, is the 
persuasion a person has of his be- 
ing able, by the Divine power, to 
effect a miracle on another, Mat. 
xvii, 20. 1st Cor. xiii, 2. or an- 
other on himself. Acts xiv, 9. Tliis 
obtained chiefly in the time of 
Christ and his apostles. 

5. A temporary faith, is an as- 
sent to evangelical truths, as both 
interesting and desirable, but not 
farther than they ^re accompanied 
with temporal advantages; and 
which is lost when such advantages 
diminish or are removed. Mat. xi, 
24. Luke viii, 13. 

6. Faith in respect to futurity^ is 
a moral principle, implying such 
a conviction of the reality and 
importance of a future state, as is 
sufficient to regulate the temper 
and conduct. 

7. Faith in Christy or saving 
faith, is that principle wrought in 
the heart by the Divine Spirit, 
whereby we are persuaded that 
Christ is the Messiah ; and possess 
such a desire and expectation of 
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the blessings he has promised in 
his gospel, as engages the mind to 
fix its dependence on him, and 
subject itself to him in all the 
ways of holy obedience, and re- 
lying solely on his grace ifor ever- 
lasting life. These are the ideas 
which are generally annexed to the 
definition of saving faith ; but, 
accurately speaking, faith is an 
act of tK^ understanding, giving 
credit to the testimony of the gos- 
pel ; and desire, expectation, con- 
fidente, &c,, are rather the effects 
of it, than faith itself, though 
inseparably connected with it. 
Much has been said ^s to the 
order or place in which faith 
stands in , the christian system, 
some placing it before, others 
after repentance. Perhaps the 
following remarks on the subject 
may be considered as consistent 
with truth and scripture : 1. Re- 
generation is the work of God 
enlightening the mind, and chang- 
ing the heart, and in order of 
trme precedes faith. — 2. Faith is 
the consequence of regeneration, 
and implies the perception of an 
object. It discerns the evil of sin, 
the holiness of God, gives credence 
to the testimony of God in his 
word, and seems to precede re- 
pentance, since we cannot re- 
pent of that of which we have no 
clear perception of, or no concern 
about. — 3. Repentance is ah after 
thought, or sorrowing for sin, the 
evil nature of which faith per; 
cehxs, and which immediately 
follows faith. — 4. Conversion is a 
turning from sin, which faith sees, 
and repentance sorrows for, and 
seems to follow, and to be the end 
©f ail the r«st> ^ 



As to the properties vr adjuncts 
offaith^ we may observe, 1. That 
it is the first and principal grace^; it 
stands first in order, and takes the 
precedence of other graces, Mark 
xvi, 16* Heb. xi, 6. — 2. It is every 
way precious and valuable, 1st Pet. 
ii. 1. — 3. It is called in scripture 
one faith ; for though there are 
Several sorts of faith, there is but 
one special or saving faith, Eph. iv, 
5.-4. It is also denominated 
common faith ; common to ajl the 
regenerate. Tit. i, 4. — 5. It is true, 
real, and unfeigned. Acts viii, 37. 
Rom. x, 10. — 6. It cannot be 
finally Imst as to the grace of it,- 
Phil. i, 6, Luke xxii, 32. — /. It is 
progressive, Luke xvii, 5. 2d 
Thess. i, 3. — 8. It appropriately 
and realizes j or, as the apostle 
says, is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen, Heb. xi, 1. 

The evidences or effects offaithy 
are, 1. Love to Christ, 1st Pet. i, 
8. Gal. V, 6.-2. Confidence, Eph. 
iii, 12. — 3. Joy, Rom. v, 11. Phil, 
i, 25. — 4. Prayer, Heb. iv, 16. 
— 5. Attention to his ordinances, 
and profit by them, Heb. iv, 2. 
— 6. Zeal in the promotion of his 
glory, 1st Cor. xv, 58. Gal. yi, 9. 
— 7* Holiness of heart and life, 
Matt, vii, 20. 1st John, ii, 3. Acts 
XV, 9. James ii, 18, 20, 22. See 
articles Assurance and Justi- 
fication, in this work ; and Pol- 
hill on Precious Faith ; Lamberfs 
Sermons^ ser. 13, 14^ &c. ; Scott^s 
Nature and Warrant of Faith; 
Romaine^s Life^ Walk^ and Tri- 
umph^ of Faith J Rother ham's Ess, 
on Faith; Dore*s Letters on Faith; 
A. Hall on the Faith and Influence 
of the Gospel. 
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FAITH, ARTICLE OF. See 

Article. 
FAITH, CONFESSION OF. 

See4 Confession. 

• FAITH, IMPLICIT. See Im- 
plicit Faith. 
FAITHFULNESS OF GOD, 

is that perfection of his nature 
whereby he infaUibly fulfils his de- 
signs, or performs his word. It ap- 
pearst says Dr. Gill, in the per- 
formance of what he has said with 
respect to the world in general 
that it shall not be destroyed by a 
flood, as it once was, and for a 
token of it has set his bow. in the 
cloud ; that the ordiimnces of 
heaven should kc«p their due 
course, which they have done for 
almost 6(XX) years, exactly and 
punctually ; diat all his creatures 
should be supported and provided 
for, and the elements all made 
subservient to that end, which we 
find do so according to his soye« 
reign pleasure. Gen. ix. Isa. liv, 
9. Ps. cxlv. Deut. xi, 14, 15. 2d 
Pet. iii. 

2. It appears in ihe fulfilment 
of what he has said with respect 
to Christ. Whoever aviU take the 
pains to compare the predictions 
of the birth, poverty, life, suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Christ, with the accom- 
plishment of the s^me, will find a 
striking de mons tration of the faith- 
fulness of God. 

3* It appears in the perform- 
ance of the promises which he 
hai3 made to his people. In res- 
pect to temporal blessings, 1st Tim. 
IV, 8. Psal. Ixxxiv, 1 1. Is. xxxiii, 
' 16, — 2. To spiritual, 1st Cor. i, 9. 
In supporting them in temptation, 
1st Corinth, x, 13. Encouraging 



them under persecution, 1st Pet. 
iv, 12, 13. Isa. xli, 10. Sanctify- 
ing aiftictions, Heb. xii, 4 to 12. 
Directing mem in difficulties, 1st 
Thess. V, 24. Enabling them to 
persevere, Jen xxxi, 40. Bring- 
ing them to glory, 1st John ii, 25. 

4. It appears in the fulfilling of 
his threatenings. The curse came 
upon Adam according as it was 
threatened. He fulfilled hi» 
threatening to the old world in 
destroying it. He declared that 
the Israelites should be subject 
to his awful displeasure, if they 
walked not in hrs ways : it was ac- 
cordingly fulfilled, Deut. xxviii. 
See Immutability. 

FALL OF MAN, the loss of 
those perfections and that happi- 
ness which his Maker bestowed 
on him at his creation, through 
transgression of a positive com- 
mand, given for the trial of man's 
obedience, and as a token of his 
holding every thing of God, as 
lord paramount of the creation, 
with the use of every thing in it, 
excli^sive of the fruit of one tree. 
This positive law he broke by eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit j first the 
woman, then the man : and thus 
the -condition or law of the cove- 
nant being broken, the covenant 
itself was broken. The woman 
was enticed by an evil genius, 
under the semblance of a serpent, 
as appears from its reasoning the 
woman into the transgression of 
the law, of which a brute beast is 
incapable. Hence this evil genius 
is called a murderer and a liar 
from the beginning, John viii, 44. 
Rom. V, 12. the old serpent, Rev. 
xii, 9. XX, 2. Moses relates this 
history, from what appeared ex- 
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ternally to sense ; both, therefore, 
are to be conjoined, the serpent 
as the instrument, and the devil 
as the primary cause. Man suf- 
fered himself to be seduced by 
perverse and confused notions of 
good and evil, prompted by a de- 
sire of a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, and swayed by his sensual 
appetite, in contradiction to his 
reason. Gen. iii, 6.' And thus it 
appears possible, how, notwith- 
standing the divine image with 
which man is adorned, he might' 
fall; for, though including in it 
knowledge, it did not exclude 
frpm it confused notions, which 
are those arising from sense and 
imagination, especially when off 
our guard' and inattentive, blindly 
following the present impression. 
From this one sin arose another, 
and then another from the con- 
nexion of causes and effects, till 
this repetition brought on a habit 
of sin, consequently a state of 
moral slavery ; called by divines 
a death in ^in, a spiritual death, a 
defect of power to act according 
to the law, and from the motive 
^f the divine perfections, as death 
in general is such a defect of power 
of action ; and this defect or ina- 
bility, with all its consequences, 
man entailed on his posterity, re- 
maining upon them, till one great- 
er man remove this, and reinstate 
them in all they forfeited in 
Adam. 

In the fall of man we may ob- 
serve, 1. The greatest infidelity. — 
2. Prodigious pride. — 3. Horrid 
ingratitude.— 4. Visible contempt 
of God's majesty and justice. — 5. 
Unaccountable folly. — 6. A cru- 
elty to himself and to all his pos- 



terity. Infidels, however, have 
treated the account of the fall, 
and its effects, with contempt, and 
considered the whole as abstird^ 
but their objections to the manner 
hav^ been ably answered by a va^ 
ricty of authors ; and as to the 
effects^ one would hardly think any 
l)ody could deny. For^ that man 
is a fallen creature^ is evident, if 
we consider his misery as an inha- 
bitant of the natural world; the 
disorders of the globe we inhabit, 
and the dreadful scourges .with 
which it is visited ; the deplorable 
and shocking circumstances of our 
birth ; the painful and dangerous 
travail of women ; our natural un- 
cleanliness,helplessness,ighorance, 
and nakedness; the gross dark- 
ness in which we naturally are, 
both with respect to God and a 
future state ; the general rebellion 
of the brute creation against us ; 
the various poisons that lurk in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
world, ready to destroy us ; the 
heavy curse of toil and sweat to 
which we are liable ; the innume- 
rable calamities of life, and the 
pangs of death. Again, it is evi- 
dent, if we consider him as a citi- 
zen of the moral world ; his com- 
mission of sin; his omission of du- 
ty; the triumph of sensual appetites 
over his intellectual faculties ; the 
corruption of the powers that con- 
stitute a good head, the under- 
standing, imagination, memory, 
and reason ; the depravity of the 
powers which form a good heart, 
the will, conscience, and affec- 
tions ; his manifest alienation 
from God ; his amazing disregard 
even of his nearest relatives ; his 
I unaccountable unconcern about 
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himself; his detestable tempers ; 
the general out-breaking of human 
corruption in all individuals ; the 
universal overflowing of it in all 
nations. Borne striking proofs of 
this depravity may be seen in the 
general propensity of mankind to 
vain,irrational,orcrueldiversions,- 
in the universality of the most ridi- 
culous, impidUs, inhuman, and dia- 
bolical sins ; in the aggravating cir- 
cumstances, attending the display 
of this corruption ; in the many in- 
effectual endeavours to stem its 
torrent j in the obstinate resistance 
it makes to divinia. grace in the* 
unconverted; the amazing strug- 
gles of good men with it; the tes- 
timony of the heathens concern- 
ing it ; and the preposterous con- 
ceit which the unconverted have 
of their own goodness. Diet, of 
the Bible; Fletcher's Appeal to 
Matters of Fact; Berry Street 
Lectures^ vol. i, 180, 189 ; South's\ 
SermonSy vo\..i, 124, 150 ; Bates's 
Harmony ofDiv. Att*^ p. 98; Bos- 
ton's Four-fold StatCy part 1st. 

FALSEHOOD, untruth, de- 
ceits See Lying. 

FALSE CHRISTS. See Messiah. 

FAMILIARS OF THE IN- 
QUISITION, persons who assist 
in apprehending such as are accu- 
sed, and carrying them to prison. 
They are assistants to the inquisi- 
tor, and called /amf/iar^, because 
they belong to his family. In some 
provinces of Italy they are called 
cross bearers; and in others the 
scholars of St. Peter the martyr ; 
and wear a cross before thena on 
the outside garment. They are 
properly bailiffs of the inquisitiop ; 
and the vile office is esteemed so 
honourable, that noblemen in the 



kingdom of Portugal have been 
ambitious of belonging to it. Nor 
is this surprising, when it is con- 
sidereid that Innocent III granted 
very large indulgences and privi- 
leges to these familiars ; and that 
the same plenary indulgence is 
granted by the pope to every single 
exercise of this office, as was 
granted by the Lateran council to 
those who succoured the Holy 
Land. When several persons are 
to be taken up at the same time, 
these familiars are commanded to 
order inatters that they may know 
nothing of one another's being 
apprehended ; * and it is related, 
that a father and his three sons 
and three daughters, who lived 
together in the same house» were 
carried prisoners to the inquisi- 
tion without knowing any thing 
of one another's being there till 
seven years afterwards, when they 
that were alive were released by 
an act of faith. See art. Act of 
Faith. 

FAMILYPRAYER.SeePRAYER. 

FAMILY OF LOVE, or Fa- 
MiLisTs. See Love. 

FANATICS, wild enthusiasts, 
visionary persons, who, pretend to 
y-evelation and inspiration. The 
ancients called those fanatici who 
passed their time in temples' 
CfanaJ; and being often seized 
with a kind of enthusiasm, as if in- 
spired by the Divinity, shewed wild 
and antic gestures, cutting and 
slashing their arms with knives, 
shaking the head, &Cr Hence the 
word was applied among us to the 
Anabaptists, Quakers, &c., at their 
first rise, and is now an epithet 
given to modern prophets, enthusi- 
asts, &c.; and we believe unjustly 
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to those who possess a consider- 
able degree of zeal and fervency 
of devotion. 

F ARNO VI ANS, a sect of So- 
cinians, so called from Stanislaus 
Farnovius, who separated from 
the other Unitarians in the year 
156B. He asserted that Christ 
had been engendered or produced 
out of nothing by the Supreme 
Being, before th^ creation of this 
terrestrial globe, and warned his 
disciples .against paying religious 
worship to the Divine Spirit. 
This sect did not last long ; for 
having lost their diief, who died 
in 1615, it was scattered, and re- 
duced to nothing. 

FASTING, abstinence from 
food, more particularly that absti- 
nence which is used on a religious 
account. 

The Jews had every year a 
stated and solemn fast on the IGth 
day of the month Tisri^ which ge- 
nerally answered to the close of 
our September. This solemnity 
was a day of strict' rest and fasting 
to the Israelites, Many of them 
spent the day before in prayer, and 
s'j^ch like penitential exprcises. On 
the day itself, at least in later times, 
they made a tenfold confession of 
their sins, and were careful to end 
all their mutual broils. See Lev. 
xvi. Numb, xxix, 7, 12. Lev. 
xxiii, 23, 32. Individuals also 
fasted on any extraordinary dis- 
tress. Thus David fasted during 
the sickness of his adulterous child, 
2d Sam. xii^ 21. Ahab, when he 
was threatened with ruin, 1st Kings 
xii, 2r. Daniel, when he under- 
stood that the Jewish captivity 
iVi'siw to an end, -Qth and 10th 



chapters of Nehemiah, Joshua, 
&c. . 

However light some think of re- 
ligious fasting, it seems it has been 
practised by most nations from the 
remotest antiquity. The Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, and Assyrians, 
had their fasts as well as the Jews. 
Porphyry affirms that the Egyp- 
tians, before their stated sacrifices, 
always fasted a great many days ; 
sometimes for six weeks. The 
Greeks observed their fasts much 
in the same manner. At Rome, 
kings and emperors fasted them- 
selves. Numa Pompilius, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Vespasian, and 
others, we are told, had their 
stated fast days ; and Julian the 
apostate was so exact in this ob- 
servation, that he outdid the priests 
themselves. The Pythagoreans 
frequendy fiasted rigidly for a 
long time ; and Pythagorus, their 
master, continued his fast, it is 
said, for forty days together. The 
Brachmans, also, and the Chinese, 
have also their stated fasts. 

Every one knows how much 
fasting has been considered as an 
important rite in the church of 
Rome, and the extremes they 
have run into in this respect. 
See article Abstinence. The 
church of England also has par* 
ticular seasons Ibr fasting, especi- 
ally that of Lent, which is to be 
observed as a time of humilia- 
tion before Easter, the general 
festival of our Saviour^s resurrec- 
tion. Fast days are also appoint- 
ed by the legislature upon any ex- 
traordinary occasions of calamity, 
war, &c. See art. Rogatjoj?, 
Lent. 
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R^Hgibiis fasting consists, 1» " In 
abstihence froiA eveiy ahimd In- 
dulgence, and frona food, as far as 
health totl eircbmstances i^ill ad- 
init.-^2. In the humble confeisbibn 
df dUr *ihs to Gbd^ with cbtttrition 
Ot S6H-OW for theth*— i-3. An ear- 
liest deprecatioti of God's displea- 
sai^, k^A huitible supplication that 
he Wbiild avfert his judgments^ — 
4i Ah ifiterces^ioh with God for 
such spiritual and tcitipbtiil bles- 
sibg^ Upon ourselves aiid others 
i;rMch are ileedfxd." *It does not 
appedi* that our Saviour instituted 
jany jisUiiculaf fast, but left it op- 
tibttal. Any slate of calathity and 
ibrrb#, however, haturally sug- 
gests this. Hbw far or Kow long 
a pei^il should abstskiii from food, 
depends on circumstances^ The 
gteat end to be kept in view is, hu- 
Ailiitibn /or and abstinence j^om 
*iii. '* iv* says Marshall, " ab- 
stinettce diyerl oUr minds, by rea- 
son of a gnawing appetite, theU 
ybU^ had better eat sparingly, 
as IHtiiel in his greatest fast," 
Dah» X, 3, 3. They, however, 
who hi tim^s of puUic distfess^ 
When the judgments of God are 
In the earth, and #hen his pro* 
vidence seeifts to calj fot huini- 
liktion^ will not t-elinquish any of 
their sehsual enjoymeuts, noi* deny 
themselves in the least, cannot be 
justified ; since good men in all 
ages, more or less, have humbled 
themselves on such occasions ; atid 
reason as Well as scripture evi- 
dently prove it to be our duty, 
Matt. IX, 15. 1st Con vii, 5. Ben- 
nett^s Christ. Orat., voL ii, p. 18, 
25 ; Tillotson^s Sermons^ sen 39 ; 
Simpson^ s Essay on Fasting; Mar- 
shall on Sanc.y p. 278, 2f4. 
Vol. L Pp 



FAT£' (fktuin) deiiotei sh in^ 
evltabfe necessity depending tipon 
ft superiol' cause. The Worn it 
fbtmed nfando^ "from speakings" 
rfnd primarily implies the same 
with eff&tuih^ xvt. a word or de^ 
cfee pronounced by God, oi-a fix* 
ed sentence whereby the Deity haft 
prescribed the otdfer of things, and 
allotted to every person what shall 
befal him* iTie Greeks csllled.it 
ff<iE*«pidb«w, a^ it were a chain or ne- 
cessary series of things indissolu* 
bly linked together. It also used 
tf^ express a certdia unavoidable 
designation bf things^ by which all 
agents, both necessary and volun- 
taty, are swayed arid directed to 
their ends. Fate is divided into 
physicsd sind divine. 1. Physical 
fate is an ordef and series of na* 
tural causes, appropriated to their 
effects ; as, that fire warms j bo^ 
dies commuUicate motion to each 
other, &c.; and the effects of it 
are all the events and phenomenal 
of niiture.-^2,^ Divine fate is 
what is more usuall)^ called pro- 
vidence* See Providence, Ne-^ 

CE8SITV. 

FATHERS, a term applied to 
ancient authot's who have pre- 
served in their writings traditions 
of .the church. Thus St. Chry- 
sbstom, St. Basil, &c.^ are called 
Greek fathers, and St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose, tjaiin fathers* 
No auihbr who wtote later than 
the tif^-elfth cehtury is dignified 
with the title of father. 

Some suppos^e that the study of 
the fathers r$ barren and unim^ 
proving ; that though there are 
some excellent things interspersed 
ih their writings, yet the instruc- 
tibri to b« derived from them will 
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hardly repay the toil of breaking 
up the ground; that a lifetime 
would hardly suffice to read them 
with care, and digest them com- 
pletely. Others have such an high 
opinion of th6 fathers^ as to be 
almost afraid of interpreting scrip- 
ture agsdnst their decision. They 
suppose, that as some of them were 
companions, disciples, or succes- 
sively followers of the apostles, it 
is highly probable that they must 
have been well informed, that 
their sentiments must be strongly 
illustrative of the doctrines of die 
New Testament ; and that as con- 
troversies have increased, and 
dogmas received since their time, 
they must be much less entangled 
with decisions merely human than 
more recent commentators. Per- 
haps it is best to steer between 
, these two opinions. If a person 
have ability, inclination, and op- 
portunity to wade through them, 
let him ; but if not, referring to 
them occasionally may suffice. 
One caution, however, is neces- 
sary, which is this ; that though 
the judgment of antiquity in some 
disputable points certainly may 
be useful, yet we ought never to 
/put them on the same footing as 
the scriptures. In many cases they 
may be considered as competent 
witnesses ; but we must not con- 
fide in their verdict as judges. 
yortirCs Works^ voL vii, chap. 
2 ; KetHs Serm* at J^ampton Lec.y 
ser. 1 ; Warburton^s Julian; Simp- 
3Cti*s Stricture^ on Religious Opt- 
nions^ latter end ; Daille*s Vse of 
tht Fathers^ p.167 ; LaixPs Theory. 
FAULT, a slight defect or 
crime which subjects a person to 
blame, but not to punishment ; a 



deviation from, or tr^msgression of 
a rule in some trifling circum- 
stances. 

FAVOUR OF GOD. See 
Grace. 

FEAR is that uneasiness of 
mind which arises from an ap- 
prehension of danger, attended 
with a desire of avoiding it." 
Fear," says Dr. Watts, " shews 
itself by paleness of the cheek, 
sinking of the spirits, trembling of 
the limbs, hurry and confusion of 
the mind and thoughts, agonies of 
nature, and fainting. Many a per- 
son has died with fear. Sometimes 
it rouses all nature to exert itself in 
speedy flight, or other methods to 
avoid the approaching evil ; sudden 
terror has performed some almost 
incredibles of this kind." 

Fear is of different kinds: !• * 
There is an idolatrous and «/- 
perstitious fear^ which is called 
httrt^atijuoinxy a fear of daemons, 
which the city of Athens was 
greatly addicted to. " I perceive," 
says the apostle Paul, '*. that in 
all things ye are too supersti- 
tious," or given to the fer*r and 
worship of false deities.-— 2. There 
is an external fear of God, an 
outward shew and profession of it, 
which is taught by the precepts of 
men ; as in the men of Samaria, 
who pretended to fear the Lord, 
as the priest instructed them, and 
yet servjsd their own gods ; and 
such an external fear of God, Job's 
friends supposed was all that he 
had, and that even he ^ had cast 
that off. — 3. There is an hypocri- 
Ucalfear^ when men make a pro- 
fession of religion ; but only serve 
him for some sinister end and 
selfish view, whith Satan insi- 
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Buated was Job's case. " Doth 
Job fear God for nought ?" Job i, 
9._-y4. There is a servile fear^ 
which they possess who serve God 
from fear of punishment, and not 
from love to him. — 5. There is a 
filial fear y such as that of a son to 
his father. See niext article. 

FEAR OF GOD, is that holy 
disposition or, gracious habit form- 
ed in the soul by the Holy Spirit, 
whereby we are inclined to /obey 
all God's commands, and eviden- 
ces itself, 1. By a dread of his dis- 
pleasure. — 2. Desire of his fa- 
vour. — 3. Regard for his excel- 
lencies.- — 4. Submission to his wilL 
-*5. Gratitude for his benefits.**- 
6. Sincerity in his worship.— 7. 
Conscientious obedience to his 
commands, Prov. viii, 13. Job 
xxviii, 28. Bates^s Works^ page 
913; GilPs Body of Divinity y vol. 
iii, book !• 

FEAR OF DEATH. See 
Death. 

FEARS. See Doubts. 

FEAST, in a religious sense, is 
a ceremony of feasting and thanks- 
giving. 

Xhe principal feasts of the Jews 
were the feasts of trumpets, of ex- 
piation, of tabernacles, of the de- 
dication, of the passover, of jjen- 
tecost, and that of purification. 
Feasts, and the ceremonies there- 
of, have made great part of the 
religion of almost all nations and 
sects ; hence the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, Mahometans, and Christ- 
ians, have not been without them. I 

Feasts, among us, are either 
immoveable or moveable. Im- 
moveable feasts are those constant- 
ly celebrated on the same day of 
th« year. The principal of these 



are Christmas-day, Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Candlemas or Puripca- 
tion ; Lady-day, or the annuncia- 
tion, called also the iiicamadon 
and conception ;- All Saints and All 
Souls ; besides the days of the se- 
veral apostles, as St. Thomas, S.t. 
Paul. Moveable feasts are those 
which. are not confined to the same 
day of the year. Of these the 
principal is Easter, which givcts law 
to all the rest, all of them follow- 
ing and keeping their proper dis- 
tances from it. Such are Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday, Ash Wednes- 
day, Sexagesima, Ascension-day, 
Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. 

Besides these feasts, which are 
general, and enjoined by the 
church, there are others local 
and occasional, enjoined by the 
magistrate, or voluntarily set on 
foot by the people : such are the 
days of thanksgiving foj delivery 
from war, plagues, &c. ; such also 
are the vigils or wakes in com- 
memoration of the dedication of 
particular churches. 

The prodigious increase of feast- 
days in the christian church 
commenced towards the close qf 
the fourth century, occasioned 
by the discovery that was made 
of the remains of martyrs^ and 
other holy men, for the com- 
memoration of whom they were 
established. These, instead of be- 
ing set apart for pious exercises, 
were abused in indolence, vo- 
luptuousness, and criminal prac«- 
tices. Many of them were insti- 
tuted on a pagan model, and per- 
verted to similar purposes* See 
Holy Day. 

FEAST OF ASSES. This 
was a festival in the Romish church, 
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%lid was ^elebratied at' Beauvais. 
They chose a young woman t|;ie 
handsomest in the town ; made her | 
ride on an ass richly harnessed, and 
placed in her arms af pretty infant. 
In this state, followed by the bish- 
op and clerg>^ she marched in 
procession from the cathedral to 
the church of St. Stephen ; enter- 
ed into the sanctuary, placed her- 
self near the altar, and then cele- 
brated mass ; not forgetting to ex- 
plain die fifie qualities of the a>ii- 
ma), and exhorting him to n^ake 
a devout genuflection, with a ya- 
I'lety of other fooleriesi. 

FEELINGS RELIGIOUS, 
are those sensations or emotions! 
of the mind produced by the views 
we have of religion.- While some 
enthusiasts boast of, depend on, 
and talk xuuch of their feelings, 
there are others who are led to 
discard the term, and almost to 
abandon the idea of re&gious feel- 
ing; but it is evident^ that how- 
ever many have been misguided 
and deceh'ed by their feelings^ 
yet there is no s^ch thing as 
.religion without this. For in- 
stance ; religion consists in con- 
tritioxi, repentance, and devotion : 
now, what is contrition but a feel^ 
ing of sorrow for sin ? what is re- 
pentance but a feeling of hatred 
to it, with a relinquishing of i\l 
what is devotipn but a feelings of 
Jove to God and his ways ? Who 
can sqiarate the idea ol feehng 
from 2xsf of these acts? The fact 
is this; religious feelings, like 
eveify thmg ebe,have b^en abused; 
and men to avoid the imputation 
of fanaticism, have run into the 
opposite evil of lukewarmness, 



atid been content with a systeoi 
without feeling its energy. See 
Affection, Ekthusiasm, Expos'*. 

RIENCS. 

FE LLOWSHIP, joint interest, 
or the having one common stock. 
The fellowship of the saints is two-, 
fold: 1. With God, 1st Johni, a. 
1st Cor^ i, 9i. 1st Cor. xiii, 14* — 
2. With one another^ 1st John i, /. 

Fellowship with God\ consists in 
knowledge of his will. Job xxii, 
21. John xvii, 3. Agreement, 
Amos iii, 2. Strength of affection, 
Rom. viii, 38, 39. Enjoyment of 
his presence, Ps. iv, 6* Confor- 
mity to his image, 1st John ii, 6; 
1st John i, 6. 

Fellowship of the saints^ may be 
considered as a fellowship of du- 
ties., Rom. xii, 6. 1st Cor. xii, 1. 
Ist^hess. V, 17, 18. James v, 16. 
Of ordinances, Heb. x, 24. Acts 
ii, 46. Of graces, love, joy, &c. 
Heb. X, 24. Mai. iii, 16. 2d Cor. 
viii, 4. Of interest spiritual, and 
sometimes temporal, Rom. xii, 4. 
13. Heb. xiii, 16. Of sufferings,, 
Rom. XV, 1, 2. Gal. vi, 1, 2. Rom. 
xii, 15. Of eternal glory, Rev. 
vii, 9. See Communioat. 

FIDELITY, faitftdness, or the 
conscientious discharge of those 
duties of a religiqus, personal, and 
relative nature, which we are 
bound to perform. See sm exr 
cellent sermon pn the subject in 
jDr. Erskme*s Sermons^ vol. ii, p. 
304. 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, 
were a set of enthusiasts, in die 
time of Crotmwell, who expected 
the sudden appearance of Christ 
to establish' oti earth a new okml- 
archy or kingdom* In consequence 
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<tf tMa illuftlcm, aoine of them|| 
aimed at the ^ubver^ipn of aU 
human governfn^nt, In ancient 
history we rea4 of four great 
monarchies, the As&yrianv Persian, 
Grecian, and the Rontian; and 
these men, believing that this new 
spiritual kingdQm of Christ was 
tQ be the fim, came to. bear the 
name by which they were called. 

FILIAL PIETY, is th^ affec. 
tiona;te attachment of children to 
their parents, including in it love, 
veverence, obedience, and relief. 
Justly has it been observed, that 
these great duties are prompted 
equally by nature and by gratitude, 
independent of the injunctions of 
religion ; for where shall we find 
the person who hath received from 
any one benefits so gre^t, or so 
many, as <:hildren from, their pa- 
.rents ? And it may be truly said, 
that if persons are undutiful to 
their parents, they seldom prove 
good to any other relation. See 
article Cjiildeek. 

FILIATION OF THE SON 
OF GOD. See Son of God. 
FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. See 
Theosophists. 

FIRST FRUITS, among the 
Hebrews, were oblations of part of 
the fruits of the harvest, oiFered to 
God as an aqknowledgment of 
h^s sovereign dominion. There 
was another sort of first fruits 
which was paid to God. When 
bread was kneaded in a family, a 
portion of it was set apart, and 
given to the priest or Levite who 
dwek in the place. If there were 
^o priest or Levite there, it was 
cast into the oven and consumed 
by the fire. These offerings made 
a considerable part of the revenues 



of the priesthood, . Lev. xxiii. 
Exod. xxii, 29. Chron. xxiii, !& 
Numb. XV, 19, 20; 

The^r*^ fruits of the Spirit are 
si^ch communications pf his grace 
on earth as fully assure us of the 
full enjoy nient of God in hea- 
ven, Rom. viii, 23. Christ is called 
the first fruits of them that slept ; 
for as ^he first fruits were earnests 
to the Jews of the succeeding har- 
vest, so Christ is the first fruits. of 
the resurrection, or the earnest of 
a future resurrection; that as he 
rose, so shall believers also rise to 
happiness and life, ist Cor. xv. ^(X 

Ji^irst fruits are mentioned in 
ancient writers as one part of the 
church revenue. 

First fruits^ in the church of 
England, are the profits of every 
spiritual benefice for the first year^ 
9Pcording to the valuation thereof 
in the king's book. 

FIVE POINTS, are the five 
doctrines controverted betweeii 
the Arminians and Calvinists* 
See Calvinists. 

FLACIANS, the followers of 
Matthias Flacias lUyricus, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, 
He taught that original sin is the 
very substance of human nature j 
and that the fall of man was ai^ 
event which extinguished in the 
human mind every virtuous ten-s 
dency, every noble faculty, a^d 
left nothing behind it but universal 
darkness and corruption. ' 

FLAGELLANTS^. S^e 
Whippers. 

FLATTERY, a servile and 
fawning beh^^yiour, attended with 
servile compliances and obsequi* 
ousness, in order to gain a per* 
son'a favour. 
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FLEMINGIANS, or Flam- 
BRIANS, a aect of rigid Anabap- 
tists, who acquired this name^ in 
the sixteenth century, biscause 
most of them were natives, of 
Flanders, by way of distinction 
from the Waterlandians. See 
Waterlandians, 

FOLLY, according to Mr. 
Locke, consists in the drawing of 
false conclusions from just princi- 
, pies, by which it is distinguished 
from madness, which draws just 
conclusions from false principles. 
But this seems too confined a de- 
finition. Folly, in its most general 
acceptation, denotes, a weakness of 
intellect or apprehension, or some 
partis absurdity in sentiment or 
conduct. See Evil, Sin* 

FOOL, one who has not the 
use of reason or judgment. In 
scripture, wicked persons are often 
called fools, or foolish, because 
such act contrary to reason, trust 
to their own hearts, violate the 
laws of God, and prefer things vile, 
trifling, and temporal, to such as 
are important, divine, and eternal. 

FOOLISH SPEAKING, such 
kind of conversation as includes 
folly, and can no ways be profitable 
and interesting, Eph. v, 4. Face- 
tiousnesSfl indeed, is allowable, 
when it ministers to harmless di- 
vertisement and delight to con- 
versation ; when it 13 used for the 
purpose of exposing things which 
are base and vile; when it has 
for its aim the reformation of 
others ; when used by way of de*- 
fence under unjust reproach. But 
all such kind of speaking as in- 
cludes profane jesting, loose, wan- 
ton scurrilous, injurious, unseason- 
able, vain-glorious talk, is strictly 
forbidden. Sqq Barroiv^s excellent] 



Sermon on this subfect In his 
Works, vol. i, ser. 14. 

FORBEARANCE, is the act 
of patiently enduring provocation 
or offence. The following may be 
considered as the most powerful 
incentives to the exercise of this 
disposition: 1. The consideration 
that we ourselves often stand in 
need of it from others. Gal. vi. U 
— ^2. The express command of 
scripture, Eph« iv, 2* Col. iii, 13. 
— 3. The felicity of this disposi- 
tion. It is sure to bring happi-^ 
ness at last, while resentment only 
increases our own misery. — -4. 
That it is one of the strongest evi- 
dences we can give of the reality 
of our religion, John ^ii, SS.-'-^S. 
The beautiful example of Christ, 
Heb. xii) 3. 1st Pet. ii, 21 to 23. 

FORBEARANCE OF GOD. 
See Patience or God. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE OF 
GODjis his foresight or knowledge 
of every thing that is to come to 
pass. Acts ii, 23. This foreknow- 
ledge, says Chamock, • was from 
eternity. Seeing he knows things 
possible in his power, and things 
future in his will, if his power and 
resolves were from eternity, his 
knowledge must be so too ; or else 
we must makeJiim ignorant of his 
own power, and ignorant of his 
own will from eternity, and con- 
sequendy not from eternity blessed 
and perfect. His knowledge of 
possible things must run parallel 
with his power, and his know- 
ledge of future things run parallel 
with his will. If he willed^ from 
eternity, he knew from eternity, 
what he willed ; but that he did 
will from eternity we must grant, 
unless we would render him 
changeable, and conceive him to 
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be made im time of 'not willing ; 
willing. The knowledge God hath 
in time was always one and the 
same, because his understanding 
is his proper essence, as pe^rfect 
as his essence^ and of an immuta- 
ble nature* 

To deny this is, says Saurin, 
to degrade the Almighty ; for 
what, pray, is a God who created 
beings, and who could not for«sec 
what would result from their exist- 
ence ? A God, who formed spirits 
united to bodies by <:ertain laws, 
and who did not know how to 
combine these laws so as to fore- 
see the effects they would pro- 
duce ? A God forced to suspend 
his judgment? A God who every 
day learns something new, and 
who doth not know to-day what 
will happen to-morrow? A God 
who cannot tell whether peace 
will be concluded, or war con- 
tinue to ravage the world j whe- 
ther religion will be received in 
a certain kingdom, or whether it 
will be banished ; whether the right 
heir will succeed to the crown, 
or whether the crown will be set 
on the head of an usurper ? For 
according to the different deter- 
minations of the wills of men, of 
king, or people, the prince will 
make peace, or declare war ; re- 
ligion will be banished or admitted ; 
the tyrant or the lawful king will 
occupy the thfone : for if God 
cannot foresee how the volitions 
of men will be determined, be 
cannot foresee any of these events* 
What is this but to degrade God 
from his Deity, and to make the 
most perfect of all intelligences 
a being involved in darkne&s and 



uncertainty like ourselves ?" Sefe 
Omniscience. 

FORGI VENESS,the pardonof 
any offence committed against us. 
This is a virtue which our Lord 
expressly inculcates, not as ex- 
tending to our friends only, but to 
our enemies. " Ye have heard," 
Saith he, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy { 
but I say unto you, love your 
enemies," &c. *' This," says an in- 
genious writer, '^ was a lesson so 
new, and so utterly unknown, till 
taught by his doctrines and en- 
forced by his' example, that the 
wisest moralist of the wisest na- 
tions and ages represented the de- 
sire of revenge as a mark of a 
noble mind ,• but how much mqre 
magnanitnous, how much more be- 
neficial to mankind, is forgiveness ! 
It is more magnanimous, because 
every generous and exalted dispo- 
sition of the human mind is. re- 
quisite to the practice of it ; and it 
is the most beneficial, because it 
puts an end to an eternal succession 
of injuries and retaliations." Let 
us, d[ierefore, learn to cherish this 
noble disposition ; let the bitterest 
enemy we have be softened by its 
effects ; let us consider also how 
friendly it is to our own happiness, 
and how much it prevents the un- 
happiness of others. ^^ The feuds 
and animosities in families, and be- 
tween neighbours, which disturb 
the intercourse of human life, and 
collectively compose half the mi- 
sery of it, have their foundation 
in the want of a jForgivingtemper, 
and can never cease but by the 
exercise of this virtue on one side, 
or on both." Faley^s Mor. PhiL^ 
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Vol. ly p. Sri ; S^ame Jenyru?^ Int. 
Evid.^ p. 67, 68 ; darkens Sen, sen 
2, vol. x; Tiiiotson'sSer.jVo]. viii, 

p. 254. 

FORGIVENESS OF SIN& 
Sc(i Pardon^ Mercy. 

FORMALIST, ohewhoplaces 
too much dependance on outward 
Ceremonies of religion, or who is 
mdre tenacious of the form of re- 
ligion than the power of it* 

FORMS OF PRAYER* See 
PnAtEit. 

FORNICATION, whoredom, 
(W the act of incontinency between 
single persons ; for if either of th^ 
parties be married, it is adultfcry. 
While the scriptures give no sanc- 
tion to those austerities which have 
been imposed on men utider the 
Idea of, religion, so^ on the other 
hand, they give no liberty for the 
indulgence of %ny propensity that 
Would either militate against our 
6wn interest or that 6f others. It 
h in vain to argue the innocency 
6f fotnication from the natural pas- 
iions implanted in us, since "mar- 
riage IS honourable in all," and 
wisely appointed for the prevention 
of those evils which would other- 
wise ensue; and, besides, the exist- 
«tnce bf any natural propensity in us, 
is no proof that it is to be gratified 
without any restriction. Tl^t forni- 
cation is both unlawful and unrea- 
sonable, maybe easily inferred, if 
We consider, 1» That our Saviour 
expressly de clares this to be a crime, 
Mark vii, 21 to 23 — 2. That 
the scriptures declare that forni- 
cators cannot Inherit the kingdom 
of God, 1st Cor. vi, 9. Heb. xii, 
16. G^. V, 19 to 22.-3. For- 
nication sinks into a mere brutal 
commerce, a gratification which 



was designed to btt thfe ccniftilt of 
a sacred, generous, Md tendt^ 
friendship.-^. It leai^es the itiaiii* 
tenance and educatibn of chiU 
dren, as to the* father at feast, ut- 
terly unsecu4^d.-*^5. It strbttgly 
tempts the guilty mother to giiara 
herself from infamy by thetiibds 
of procuring £ibortibn, Whith not 
bnly destroy the child, but bfteil 
the mother.'— 6. It disqualifies the 
deluded creatures to be either 
good Wives, or mothers, in any 
future marriage, ruinirig that mo- 
desty which is the guardian of nup- 
tial happiness. — T* It absolutdy 
disqualifies the man for the best 
satisfactions ; those of truth, vir* 
tue, innocent gratifications, tender 
and generous friendship. — ^8. It 
often perpetuates a disease whietl 
may be accounted onfc of the 
sorest maladies of human nature, 
and the effects of which are said 
to visit the constitution of even 
distant generations. 

FORTITUDE is a virtue of 
quality of the mind generally con- 
sidered the dame with couragd ; 
though, in a more accuriate sense, 
they seem to be distinguishable. 
Coutige resists danger, fortitude 
supports J)ain. Courage may 
be a virtue or vice, according to 
the circumstances; fortitude is 
always a virtue : We speak of 
desperate courage, but not of des* 
perate fortitude. A contempt ot 
neglect of dangers may be called 
courage ; but fortitude is the vir- 
tue of a rational and considerate 
mind, and is founded in a sense of 
honour, and regard to duty. 

Christian fortitude mtiy be de- 
fined that state of mind which 
arises from trust and confidence in 
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Cod ; enables Us to stand collected 
and undisturbed in the time of 
difficulty and danger; and is at 
an equal distance from raAiness on 
the one hand, and pusillanimity on 
the other. Fortitude takes differ*^ 
ent names, according as it acts 
in opposition to dilFerent evils; 
but some of those names are ap^ 
plied with considerable latitude. 
With respect to danger in general, 
fortitude has been called intre- 
pidity; with respect to the dan* 
gers of war, valour; with respect to 
pain of body, or distress of mind, 
patience; with respect to labour, 
activity; with respect to injury, 
forbearance; with respect to our 
condition in general, magnani*- 
mity. 

Christian fortitude is necessary 
to vigilance, patience, self-denial^ 
and perseverance. The noble cause 
in which the christian is engaged ; 
the glorious Master whom he 
serves ; the provision that is made 
for his security ; the illustrious 
examples set before him; the ap- 
probation of a good conscience ; 
and the grand prospect he has in 
view, are all powerful motives to 
the exercise of this grace. Watts* s 
Ser.^ ser. 31 ; Evanses Ser.^ %tu 
19, vol. i ; Steele^ s Christian Hero* 

FORTUNE, a name which, a- 
mong the ancients, seemed to have 
denoted a principle of fortuity, 
whereby things came to pass with- 
out being necessitated thereto; 
but what and whence that principle 
is they do not seem to have ever 
precisely thought. It does not 
' appear that the antiquity of the 
word is very high. It is acknow- 
ledged, on all hands, that Tv^u, 

Vo^. I. Qq 



from whence the Romans took 
iiitir fortunai was a term invented 
long after the times of Hesiod and 
Hqmer, in whose writings it no 
where occurs. The philosophical 
sense of the w^rd coincides with 
what is vulgarly called chance. 
It is difficult to ascertain what it 
denotes in the minds of those Who 
now use the word. It has been 
justly observed, that they who 
would substitute the name of pro- 
vidence in liei; of that of fortune^ 
cannot give any tolerable sense to 
half the phrases wherein the word 
occurs. 

FRAME. This word IS used to 
denote any state of mind a man 
may be in ; and, in a religious^ 
sense, is often connected wi& the 
word feeling, or used synony- 
mously with it« See Feeling. 

" If our frames are comfort'* 
able,*' says one, " we may make 
them the matter of our praise, 
but not of our pride ; we may 
make them our pleasure, but not 
our portion ; we m^y make them 
the matter of our encouragement, 
but not the ground of our securi* 
ty. Are onr frames dark and un- . 
comfortable \ they should hunible 
us, but not discourage us ; they 
should quicken us, but not obstruct 
us in our application for necessary 
and suitable grace ; they should 
make us see our own emptiness, 
but not make us suspect the ful- 
ness of Christ; they should make 
us see our own un worthiness, but 
not make us suspect the w;illing- 
ness pf Christ ; they should mak« 
us see our own weakness, but not 
cause u? to suspect the strength of 
Christ ; they should make us sus- 
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f€et our &im hentts, 'but not ^ j 
finiMaess and (reeness of the -pror 

PRANCfSCANS, a rdHgiotisj 
brddr founded by St. Francis kiftfie j 
year 1209* ^Francis was the' son of! 
a merchant of Assisi, ib the pro-' 
vince of Uinbwa, who, having led; 
a dissolute life, wUs reclaimed hf\ 
ft fit of sidcness, aiid afterwards 
fdlihtb an extra-jragant devotion 
that lodked lesrs like reJiifion than 
eliehation of mind, l^oti after 
ftis, viz. in the year lr20«, hear- 
ing «he passage repeated in which 
Christ addresses his apostles, Pro- 
^de meHher gold nor «ftb^r, 8cc., 
Matt. X, -9, 10. he was led to 
eonsSder a volua^ary And afeisoiufe 
poverty As the essence of the gos- 
pd, and to prescribe this povetfy 
as -a sacfred rde both to himself 
and to the few *at followed him. 
^^Ms new society, Which appeared 
Cio liinoce^ III eictremely adapted 
to -the present state of tifc chureh,; 
*nd frbper to reatore its declining 
eredit, was solemnly approved Sttid 
d6*t6f«aed fey flonoriiw Hf , fe 
1^S3, ^iiidhs^ made a cdnsidetaMe 
progress before ifce death of its 
.fotmdcrin 1226. ^F^tirts tl»^rnyigli; 



an ^ excessiy if KyuaaS^^jV^ mnnlH i^wtl 

#iifer the monts of hiis order to be \ 
ealled fratres^ i. e. brethren or 
friars ; but fraftrculi^ i. e. little 
brethren, or friars minor, by 
wWdi denomination they have! 
been gteneraHy since distinguis hed! 
The Franciscans «;nd Dominicans 
were zealous and active friends to 
Ac papal hierarchy, and in return 



treasure df limple atui estdafrive 
tfkdulg^ncies, the dktribution <$f 
which was committed to them »by 
the popes as ameanof sub^isletiee, 
and a ri^h indemnificatifin for 
their voluntary poverty. |j[p c^- 
sequence crf^this grant, tlie rule df 
the founder, whidh aA^sdlutely pro- 
hibited both personal and cdllec- 
tive property, so that neither the 
individusd nor the community 
wereto possess either fund, reve*- 
nue, or any Worldly goods, waa 
considered as too strict afed severe, 
«lnd dispensed ^with eoon after %k\% 
dea^ In 1251, Gregory tX piib- 
lisftiSfan Interpretation of this rule, 
mitigating its rigour j which was 
farth^ confirmed by Innocent fV 
in 1245, and by Alexander 'IV 
in 124y. 'Riese milder operations 
were ssealouely opposed by a bo^andh 
of *be Franciscans, ccilled'^e sfft- 
dtuafl 5 atid ^eir complaints «Wet*^ 
regarded hy Nicholas III, who, in 
1279, published a famous cond^- 
tution, confirming the rule of St. 
fJ'rancis, and containing an ela- 
borate explication of the maxitaf 
k recommended, and Ae duties 
it prescribed. In 1267, Matthew, 
of Aqua- Sparta, being eieaed ge* 
neral of the order, discouraged Sie 
ancient di«eipikie of the Franefe- 
cans, and indulged his monks in 
abandoning even the appearance 
of poverty J tod this oonduet in- 
flamed the indignation of the spi- 
ritual or austere Franciscans ; «o 
that, from the year 1290, seditiooa 
and schisms arose in an order that 
had been so famous for its pre- 



were distinguished by peculiar pri- tended disinterestedness ahd hu- 
vileges and honourable employ- 
ments. The Franciscans, in par- 



mility. Such was the enthusiastic 
frenzy of the Franciseane, that 



ticular, were invested with the J they impiously maintained that the 
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ibuixdet of theirofder w^a secoact 
Christ) ia all respects similar to the 
first, and that thfiir institution wad 
discipline were the true gospel <rf 
Jesus. Accordingly Aibizi,aFran- 
ciacan,. of Pisa^ published a^book 
in i383> with the applause of his 
order^ ^titled the Book of the 
C(mformitie» of St* Francis widi 
Jesus Christw ^In die beg inning nf 



this century the w ^^^** yranrU. 
^am order was divided into two 
parties; the one embracing the 



s evere discipline and absolute po - 
v erty of St> Francis^ and were 
called spirituab; and the other, 
who insisted on mitigating the aus- 
tere injunctions of their foi^nder, 
were denominated brethren of the 
^omtnunity^nitse wore long,loose, 
and good haBits^ with large hoods ; 
the former were clad in a strait, 
coarse, and short dres^ pretending 
^atthb dre^ was enjoined by St. 
Francis, and that no power on 
earth had a right to d^er it. Nei- 
ther the moderation of Clement 
V, nor the violence of John XXII, 
could appease the tumult occa- 
sioned by these two parties ; how- 
ever, their rage subsided from the 
J^ear 1329. In 1366 these two 
piarties were formed into two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole 
Franciscan order, viz. the convert-- 
tual brethrm^ and the brethren of 
the observance, or abservc^ionyftom 
whom spraogthe Capuchins and 
Recollects. The general opinion 
is,, that the Franciscans came into 
England in the year 1224^ and 
had their first house at Canterbury, 
and their second at London ; but 
there is no certain account of their 
being here till king Hcniy VII 



builttwo or three honses<fi>rtheni^ 
At the dissolution of the monas*- 
teries, the conventual Franciscans 
had about Mty-^five houses^ which 
were under seven custodies or wai^* 
denships, viz. those of London, 
Worcester, Yoi*, Cambridge^ 
Bristol, Newcasde, and Oxford* 

FRATERNltY,inthc RofM» 
Cadioliccountrie8,8ignifies^a8ooie* 
tyfortheimprovementofdevotiotft 
Of these there are severalsorts, aa^ 
1 . The fraternity of the Rosai^, 
founded by St. Domkiic. It i# 
divided into two branched callecl 
the common r^etri/^ and theperps-^ 
tual rosary; the' former of whc^K 
are obliged to confess and comm^f< 
nicate every fe^str^iinday in thd 
month, and the latter to repeaH 
the rosary continually .-^2. The 
fraternity of the Scapulary, wlunar 
it is pretended, according to the 
sabbatine bull of pope Jx>hn XXII^ 
the Blessed Virgin l^s promised 
to deliver out of heU the first Sun- 
day after their deathv-^3*- The 
fraternity of St. Francis's girdld 
are clothed with a sack of a grej^r 
colour, which they tie with a cord ; 
and in processions walk bare- 
footed, carrying in their handa 
a wooden cross*::— 4. That of St< 
Austin's leathern girdle compre-* 
hends a great many devoteesi 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal^ are the 
countries where are seen the great* 
est number of these fratercdties, 
some of M^iich assume the nMae of 
arch'fraterntty. Pope Cleme<nt 
VIJ instituted the arch-fraternity 
of charity, which distributes^bre^d 
every Sunday among thepoor, and 
gives portions toforty pck)r girls oA 
the feast of St. Jerome, their pa* 
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troiL The fraternity of death 
buries such dead as are aban- 
doned by. thieir relations, and 
causes masses to be celebrated for 
them. 

FRATRICELLI, an enthu- 
siastic sect of Franciscans, which 
rose in Italy, and particularly in the 
> marquisate of Ancona, about the 
year 1294. The word is an Italian 
diminutive, signifying fraterculi^ 
or " litde brothers," and was here 
used as a term of derision, as they 
were most of them apostate monks, 
whom the Italians call fratelli^ or 
fratricelli. For this reason the 
term fratrkelli^ as a nick-name, 
was given to many other sects, as 
theCatharists, the Waldenses,&c., 
however different in their opinions 
and their conduct. But this de- 
nomination, applied to the austere 
part pf the Franciscans, was con- 
sidered as honourable. See Fran- 
ciscans. 

The founders of this sect were 
P. Maurato and P. de Fossom- 
broni, who, having obtained of 
pope Celestin V a permission to 
live in solitude after the manner of 
hermits, and to observe the rule 
of St. Francis in all its rigour, se- 
veral idle vagabond monks joined 
them, who, living after their own 
fancies, and' making all perfection 
to consist in poverty, were soon 
condemned by pope Boniface 
VIII and his successor, and the 
inquisitors ordered to proceed 
against them as heretics ; which 
commission they executed with 
their usual barbarity. Upon this, 
retiring into Sicily, Peter John 
Oliva de Serignan had no sooner 
published his comment on the 
Apocalypse, than they adopted his 



tenets. They held the Romish 
church to be Babylon, and pro- 
posed^ to establish another far 
more perfect one : they maintain- 
ed that the rule of St. Francis was 
the evangelical rule observed by 
Jesus Christ and his aposdes. They 
foretold the reformation of the 
church, and the restoration of the 
true gospel of Christ by the genuine 
followers of St. Francis ; and de- 
clared their assent to almost all 
the doctrines which were pub- 
lished under the name of the ab- 
bot Joachim, in the '" Introduc- 
tion to the Everlasting Gospel," a 
book published in 1250, aad ex- 
plained by one of the spiritual; 
friars, whose name was Gerhard. 
Among other errors inculcated in 
this book, it is pretended that St^ 
Francis was the angel mentioned 
in Rev. xiv, 6. and had promul- 
gated to the worid the true and 
everlasting gospel; that the gospel 
of Christ was to be abrogated in 
1260, and to give place to this new 
and everlasting gospel, which was 
to be svibstituted in its room ; and 
that the ministers of this great re- 
formation were to be humble and 
bare-footed friars, destitute of all 
worldly employments. Some say, 
they even elected a pope of their 
church ; at least they appointed a 
general with superiors, and built 
monasteries, &c. Besides the opi* 
nions of Olivay they held that the 
sacraments of the church were in- 
valid, because those who admi- 
nistered them had no longer any 
power or jurisdiction. They were 
condemned again by pope John 
XXII, in consequence of whose 
cruelty they regarded him as the 
true antichrist ; but several of 
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them^ returning inta Germany, 
were sheltered by Lewis duke of 
Bavaria, the emperor. 

There are authentic records, 
from which it appears, that no 
less than 2000 persons were burnt 
by the inquisition, from the year 
1618 to the time of Innocent VI, 
for their inflexible attachment to 
the order of St. Francis. The se- 
verities against them were again 
revived, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, by pope Nicho- 
las V and his successors. How- 
ever, all the persecutions which 
this sect endured were not suffi- 
cient to extinguish it ; for it sub- 
sisted until the times of the refor- 
mation in Germany, when its re- 
maining ^rotaries adopted the cause 
and embraced the doctrine and 
discipline of Luther. 

FREE AGENCY is thepower 
of following one's inclination^ or 
whatever the soul does, with thb 
full bent of preference and desire. 
Many and long have been the 
disputes on this subject ; not that 
man has been denied to be a free 
agent; but the dispute has been 
itn what it consists. See articles 
Liberty and Will. A distinc- 
tion is m^de by writers bet;ween 
free agency, and what is called the 
Arminian notion of free will. The 
one consists merely in the power 
of foUaiYing our prevailing incli- 
nation ; the other in a supposed 
power of acting contraiy to it, or 
at least of changing it. The one 
predicates freedom of the man ; 
the other, of a faculty in man ; 
which Mr. Locke, though an anti- 
necessarian, explodes as an ab- 
surdity. The one goes merely to 
' render us accountable beings ; the 



other arrogantly claims a pijrt, 
yea, the very tuming-pdint of sal- 
vation.' - Accordhig to the latter, 
we need only certain helps or assist- 
ances, granted tomeii in common, 
to enable us to ch66se the path of 
life; but, according to the former, 
our hearts being by nature Wholly 
[ depraved, we need an almighty and 
invincible Powef^ to reneW diem* 
See Necessity. 

FREE THINKER, an appel- 
lation given to those persons, who 
deny revelation or the christian re- 
ligion. One of the most admira- 
ble and pointed addresses to free- 
thinkers any where to be met with, 
may be found in the dedication 
to Warburton's Divine Legation 
of Moses, where these gentlemen 
are combated with abilities worthy 
of that great and aciite author.* 
See also an admvrable paper in 
the GtiardiaUy No. 70; and article 
Deists. 

FRENCH CHURCH. See 
Church Gallican. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. They 
first appeared in Dauphiny and Vi- 
varais. In the year 1688, five or six 
hundred Protestants of both sexet 
gave themselves out to be prophets, 
and inspired of the Holy Ghost. 
They soon became so numerous, 
that there were many thousands of 
them inspired. They w6re people 
of all ages and sexes without dis- 
tinction, .though the greatest part 
of them were boys and girls from 
six or seven to twenty-five years of 
age. They had strange fits, which 
came upon them with tremblings 
and faintings as in a swoon, which 
made them stretch out their arms 
and legs, and stagger several times 
before they dropped down* They 
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thty feU OH their back% shut their 
oy«i9^tndbeavediv^tIvAr htn^Uss^ 
Tbey rtmaAMfi ^w^htler Wk^ fr4«e^ 
andy eoittkfg ««« of thftm with 
twili&lMiigss; uM^PCjd aU whkfh- oftme 
iiiii»tbeiirm0vith»^ Tbejr s^id th^ 
9dw Aie h«avanaoMit), the- askg^lsty 
fi»adid^aa4 helL ThoAs^rtio were 
j^iMt oa da* point ol receivltig^ tb€^ 
spirit of prophecy cbH)9|!ied dowi^ 
uptk €m\y in'^M as00iiibtie$^ crying 
MjR in§r(!y^ but in the MdAy mi ia 
ttiMttoW'ithousasr The kftfttoC their 
aMei»hU^ laade iij^ &Mif ov five 
buMiiWfly aad some of them 
iiaiOiWiW to evesr thiye«< or fear 
thanMiMlpeKsonsNr Wben^pro^ 
ptMrta* had far a wbi^ htem tinder 
a^g^icMM' of body, tfiey beg»|i te» 
]^|^b«By« The^ bavdett ef th<rb 
pi:^^ie» wa0^ Amend ^ttn kve^ 
r^mH tfc: th'€^ emt (^'all li/nng» 
di*0m*iii^/ The MUft rebsuttickd 
with their loud cries for 4|{uer(ty'^ 
sulci ii^pnecaii0n$ agioutist the 
priests, the chureh, th« pQpe;,.aind 
«g^^t; 0t< si«ciKtihristlant dbmi- 
sjiiyn^ ii;i^ pv^ictions ef the ap- 
pro9clu«f Mtiof pof^. AJlthey 
wAs^% thtfsft tiii»e$. waft heard vmA 
received wJRh- t^vqtiuH», and awe« 
In- the 3f6ar UOflf, three w four 
of dieaeprayhcASfeame e^-er into 
En^aad, and booi^^ theAT prq- 
phetic spirit along widk them^ 
which)e|i^<%^eir«4 itt^lf iwthe^ama 
wt^s and Hianiiieif^ bf eoitaot^ 
acyl agitations,, aod inepira^^ 
under tbem,. as it had done ^fa 
France ; and they propagflt^d. the 
lij&e spirit to others.^ sio tiba^ before 
the year wasotttf there were two or 
three hundred of ^esc prophets in 
and aliout Lomlon, pif both se:ces, 
of all ages ; men, women, aud chil- 



dren'-. aad they had deli veiled 
luider in^ptratioorfouror fiye hw-* 
dred prophetic W/arnings* 

TIm^ grejaibdHdga they pre(>eaded 
by their spiirit was, to give wamifkg 
of th4 ne€SP approach of the J^ngdonA 
(jf 69^ the happtf, time^ ef th6 
chtfrchythemiltennium state* Their 
meseage wa» (and they were to 
proclsdm u as lieralds totbe Jew^ 
and every nation under Heaven^ 
bcginnii!ig at England),, that the 
gra»d jubilee, die acceptable year 
of dieLordythe accompliishment of 
those iHuaerous scriptures oou- 
Gcmingthe neiO'heawn and the new 
eof^ytht kingtdomoffhe Messiakj 
the marriuge of the Lamb^ the first 
ftesurrection^ or the fteiv jferustdem 
descending from ahove^ were now 
even ait the door ; that this great 
operation was to be wrought ©a the 
part of man by spiritual antts^oilly, 
pixxpeedfling from the moutha of 
those who should by inspirationy 
car the mighty gift of the Spirit, be 
sent forth in great numbers to 
hfaourin the vineyard; that this 
misfsion of his servants should be 
witcuessed to by signs and wonders 
from heaven, by a deluge of judgj- 
menitaon the wicked umvoraally 
throughout die world, ,as famine, 
|>estji«iiiCe, earthquakes, &c. ; d%at 
the exterminating angels shall root 
I out the tares;,, and there shall re- 
miaiD upoo- earth only good com; 
and the workaof rofen being.thrown 
doworthere shall be but one Lord, 
one faith, one heart, and one vcrice 
among, mankinds They declared 
that all (the great things they spoke 
of would be manifest over the 
whole earth within the term of 
three years. 

These prophets, also preteaded 
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to the^ft df laflgi»i|^8, f>f<)i8t€m- 
ing tiie secF^t^ of 4ie l&eait, the 
gift of fninidtpation df ^e same 
spirk to ethers -by iht laymg 
on df tiie hands, and the gift of 
healing. To prove they were re- 
dfty inspired ^by the Holy <>fcost5 
they alleged 4fee comp^lete joy and 
satisfaction they experienced, tJie 
spirit of prayer whkh was poered 
forth upon «hem, and 'the amswer 
of their prayer by God. 

FRIAR brother) J a term com- 
mon to the monks of all orders. 
In a more peculiar sense, it is re- 
strained to^udi monks as are not 
priests ; for those in errders'Sffie usu- 1 
^ly dignified widi^e appellatioB 
o( father. 

PS:IENDSf^f^ a mutual at- 
tachment subsisting between two 
persons, and arising not merely 
from the general principle of be- 
nevolence, -from emotions of gra- 
tfeude for favouTO received, from 
views of ]i»terest, nor from in- 
sdncdve affection or animal pas- 
sion ; t>ut from an opinion enter- 
tained hy each of them that the 
e^er is adorned With some amia- 
ble or respectable qualities. Vari- 
ous have been the opinions rcspeet- 
iog friendship. Some have asserted 
^t dicre is no sudh thing in the 
world; others have 'excluded it 
from the list of christian virtues ; 
while others, believing the possi- 
bility of its existence, mippose that 
it is vety rare. To the two former 
remarks we may reply, that there is 
every reason to believe that there 
has been, and is such a thing as 
friendship* The scriptures pre- 
sent lis both with examples of, and 
precepts concerning it. David and 
Jonathan, Pavtl and Timothy, our 
Lord and Lazarus, as well as John, 



Bart fti^kifig inMannet d( friends 
shtp.^ Solonion eiAiorts iftfe (h laai* 
gfiage so energetic, «6 «t one« 
she^sit to1ie«ur<iuty 1» etAtivate 
it. ^ Thine ^wn frfeiid and thy fe- 
therms friend foreatke not;** ♦* Hifafoc 
sure of thy friend, f4>r fainhM «pe 
the woundsof afi4«od,^)&€* Thfc 
genius and inj ane tionsof th«H:hn»> 
tian religion«eem idso^incnitefifte 
thm virtue ; for it fiot edly com- 
mands universal benevolence te 
men, but promol?&s ^he sttHsn^gefN: 
love and friendship beitween lliDse 
whose minds are eotightenied %f 
Divine grace^ c^d Who behold in 
each odhier the image of '^k Di- 
vine IVIaster. As friendsbip, how- 
ever, is not enjoyed %y every eme, 
and as the want of it arisen often 
from oursdves, we shaH h^e »uib- 
join, from an eminent writer, '• 
few remarks by way of advice -re- 
specting it. 1. We must not ex- 
pect perfection in any with whom 
we contract fellowship.— 2. * We 
must not be hurt fey differences of 
opinion arising in intercourse With 
our friends. — S. It is material to 
thepreservateon of friendship, that 
openness of temper and oMiging 
manners on both hands be ctdti- 
vated.— 4. We must not listen 
rasHy to evil reports against our 
friends.— 5. We must not desert 
our friends in danger or distress. 
Blair* s Ser,^ ser. 17, vol. iv ; Bp* 
For tens* s Ser.^ vol. i, ser. 15 ; W* 
Melmoth^s Translation of Cieero^s 
L^Hus^ in a Note. 

FRUGALITY, is the keeping 
due bounds in cxpences ; it is the 
happy mean between parsimony 
on the one hand, and prodigality 
on the other. The example of 
Christ, John vi, 12. the injitnc- 
tions of God's word, Luke xvi, U 
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Prov. xviii, 9. the evil effects of 
inattention to it, Luke xv, 13. 
the peace an<J comfort which arise 
from it, together with the good 
which It enables us to do to others, 
should operate as motives to ex- 
cite us to the practice of it. Wood^s 
Ser. on Frugality^ 1795 ; Robin- 
sorCs Mor. Ex.^ ex. 3 ; Ridgley*s 
Body of Div.^ 546, 3d edition., 

FUNERAL RITES, cere- 
monies accompanying the inter- 
ment or burial of any person. 

The first people who seemed to 
have paid any attention to their 
dead were the Egyptians. They 
took great care in embalming their 
bodies, and building proper repo- 
sitories for them. This gave birth 
to those wonders of the world, the 
Egyptian pyramids. On the death 
of any person among them, the 
parents and friendship put on 
mournful habits, and abstained 
from all banquets and entertain- 
ments. This mourning lasted from 
forty to seventy days, during which 
time they embalmed the body. 
Before the dead were allowed to be 
deposited in the tomb, they under- 
went a solemn judgment. If any 
one stepped forth, accused them, 
and proved that the deceased had 
led an evil life, the judges pro- 
nounced sentence, and the body 
was precluded from burial. Even 
their sovereigns underwent this 
judicature ; and Diodorus Siculus 
asserts, that many kings had been 
deprived of the honours of burial, 
and that the terrors of such a fate 
had a salutary influence on the vir* 
tue of their kings. 

The funeral riws among the 
Hebrews were solemn and mag- 
nificent. The relations and friends 



rent theifclothes ; and itwas uiual 
to bend the dead person's thumb 
into the hand, and fasten it in that 
posture with a string, because the 
thumb then having the figure of 
the name of God, they thought 
the devil would not approach it. 
They made a funeral oration at 
the grave, after which they prayed ; 
then, turning the face of the de- 
ceased towards heaven, they said 
" Go in peace.'* 

The Greeks used to put a piece 
of money into the mouth of the 
deceased, which was thought to 
be the fare over the infernal ri- 
ver: they abstained from ban- 
quets ; tore, cut, or shaved their 
hair; sometimes throwing them- 
selves on the ground, and rolling 
in the dust-; beating their breasts^ 
and even tearing their flesh with 
their nails. 

The funeral rites among the 
Romans were very numerous* 
They kept the deceased seven 
days, and washed him every day 
with hot water,and sometimes with 
oil, if possible he might be revived, 
in case he were otily in a slumber ; 
and every now and then his friends, 
meeting, n(Lade a horrible shout 
with the same view ; but if they 
found he did not revive, he was 
dressed and embalmed with a per« 
formance of a variety of singular 
ceremonies, and at last brought 
to the funeral pile, and burnt; 
after which his ashes were gather- 
ed, inclosed in an urn, and depo- 
sited in the sepulchre or tomb. 

The ancient christians testified 
their abhorrence of the pagan cus- 
tom of burning their dead ; and 
always deposited the lx>dy entire 
in the ground ; and it was usual to 
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bestow the honour of embalming 
upon the martyrs, at least, if not 
upon others. They prepared the 
body for burial by washing it 
with water, and dressing it in a fu- 
neral attire. This was performed 
by near relations, or persons of 
such dignity as the circumstances 
of the deceased required. Psalm- 
ody, or singing of psalms, was the 
great ceremony used in all funeral 
processions among the ancient 
christians. 

In the Romish church, when 
a person is dead, they wash the 
body, and put a crucifix in his 
hand. At the feet stands a ves- 
sel of holy water, and a sprinkler, 
that they who come in may 
sprinkle both themselves and the 
deceased. In the mean time some 
priest stands by the corpse, and 
prays for the deceased till it is 
laid in the earth. In the funeral 
procession^the exorcist walks first, 
carrying the holy water ; next 
the cross bearer; afterwards the 
rest of the clergy ; and, last of all, 
the officiating priest. They all 
sing the miser ert^ and some other 
psalms ; and at the end of each 
psalm a requiem. It is said, that 
the faces of deceased laynien must 
be turned towards the altar ^Then 
they are placed in the church, and 
those of the clergy towards the 
people. The corpse is placed in 
the church, surrounded with light- 
ed tapers. After the office for 
the dead, mass is said ; then 
the officiating priest sprinkles the 
corpse thrice with holy water, and 
as often throws incense on it. The 
body being laid in the grave, the 
friends and the relations of the 

Vol. L Rr 



deceased sprinkle the grave with 
holy water. 

The funeral ceremonies of the 
Greek church are much the same 
with those tof the Latin. It needs 
only to be observed, that, after the 
funeral service, they kiss the cru- 
cifix, and salute the moirth and 
forehead of the deceased ; after 
which, each of the company eats 
a bit of bread, and drinks a glass- 
of wine in the church, wishing the 
soul a good repose, and the afflict- 
ed family all consolation. Bing* 
kam^ Antiq.^ b. 2 ; Enc. BriU ; 
BxixtorPs Sunag.y p. 502. 

FUTURE STATE, a term 
made use of in relation to the ex- 
istence of the soul after death. 
That there is such a state of ex- 
istence we have every reason to 
believe ; ** for if we suppose," says 
a good writer, " the events of this 
life tohave no reference to another, 
the whole state of man becomes 
not only inexplicable, but contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. The 
powers #of the inferior animals are 
perfectly suited to their station. 
They know nothing higher than 
their present condition. In gra- 
tifying their appetites, they fulfil 
their destiny, and pass away. Man, 
alone, comes "forth to act a part 
which carries no meaning, and 
tends to no end* Endowed with 
capacities which extend far be- 
yond his present sphere, fitted by 
his rational nature for running 
the race of immortality, he is 
stopped short in the very entrance 
of his course. Me squanders his 
activity on pursuits which he/dis- 
cerns to be vainl He languishes 
for knowledge which is placed be- 
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yoad his risach. He thirsts after' 
a happmess v^hich he is doomed 
Bev«r to enjoy. He sees and 
laments the disasters of his state, 
and yet, upon this supposition, can 
.£nd nothing to remedy them. Has 
the eternal God any pleasure in 
^sporting himself wiitfa 9uch a scene 
of misery and foUy as this life 
(if it had no connexion with an- 
.other) must e?chibit to his eye ? Did . 
he call into existence this magni^ 
£cent universe, adorn it with so 
jnuch beauty and splendour, and 
surround it with those glorioug 
luminaries which we behold in tb^e 
heavens, only that some genera- 
tions of mortal men might arise 
to behold these wonders, and then 
disappear for ever ? How un- 
suitable in this case were the ha- 
bitation to the wretched inhabi- 
tant ! How inconsistent the com- 
^mencement of his being, and the 
mighty preparation of his powers 
and faculties, with bis despicable 
jpnd ! Hpw contradictory, in fine, 
were every thing which jconcems 
the. Aate of m^n, to the wisdop 
ami perfection of his Majker { 

But that there is such a st^te is 
clear from many passages of the 
New Testament, John v, 34 Acts 
vii^ 9. Rom. viii, 10, U- 2d Con 
V, 1, 2, Phil, i, 21t 1st Thess, iv, 
34. 1st Thes. V, 10, Luke j^vi, 2^. 
See. But though these texts prove 
the point, yet s^ome have doubted 
whether there he any where in the 
Old Testament any reference to a 
future state at all. The case, }t is 
said, appe;ars ^o be this : the Mo- 
isaic cov,e|iant contained no pro- 
paises directly relating to a future 
statp ; probably, as Dr. Warbur- 



ton assevtS) and argues at large* 
because Moses was secure of aa 
efuai providence^ and therefor*^ 
needed not subsidiary sanctions tar 
ken from a future state, without 
the belief of which the doctrine of 
an universal providence cannot or^ 
dinarily be vindicated^ nor the ge^ 
neral sanctions of religion secured* 
But, in opposition to this sentir 
meat, as Doddridge observes, *^ it 
is evident that good men^ even be** 
fore Moses, were animated by 
views of a future state, Heb. xi^ 
13o 16. as he himself plainly wa^^ 
24 to 26 v«-se j and that the pr9r 
mises of heavenly felicity w^rc 
containe^l even in the covenant 
mad^ with Abraham, which .the 
IViosaic could not disannul. Sue* 
ceeding providences also confirm- 
ed the natural arguments in it^ 
favour, as every remarl^able in- 
terposition would do; and when 
general promises were made to 
the obedient, and an .equal pro- 
vidence relating to the nation esta^ 
bli&hed on national conf(M*mity to 
the Mosaic institution, and not i 
merely to the general precepts of 
virtue ; as such an equal providence 
would necessarily involve inany of 
the best men in national ruin, at 
a time when, by preserving their 
integrity in the midst of genei^ 
apostacy, their virtue was most 
conspicuous ; such good noien, in 
such a state, would have vast ad-r 
ditional reasons for expecting fu* 
ture rewards, beyond what conJd 
arise from principles common to 
the rest of mankind; so that w« 
canned wonder that we find in the 
writings of the prophets manjr 
strong expressions of such w e3(y 
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j^ectation, patticulaHy Gen* xWx, 
18. Ps. xvi, 9 to 11. P8. xvii, last 
'Tcr. P8. Ixxiii, ir, 27. Eccl. iii, 15, 
16. See. EccL vii, 12, 15. Is. iii, 
10, 11* Ezek. xviii, 19, 21* Job 
six, 23, sr.^Dan. xii, 2. Is. xxxv, 
ff. Is. xxvi, 19. The same tjiing 
may be also inferred from the par- 
ticular promises made to Daniel, 
Dan. xii, 13. to Zerubbabel, Hag. 
ii, 23. and to Joshua, the high 
priest, Zech. iii, 7. as well as from 
those historical facts recorded in 
the Old Testament of the murder 
of Abel, the translation of Enoch 
and EEjahy the death of Moses, 



and the stdty of the witch of £&• 
dor, and from what is said of the 
appearance ^of an^ls to, arid their 
converse with good men.** See 
articles iNTERMkbiATE State, 
Resurrection, and Soul ; also 
Doddridge* 8 Lectures^ Ice. 216 ; 
WarbUriorCs * Divine Legation of 
Mose9y vol. ii, p. 553-568 ; Dr. 
Addington\s Dissertations on the 
Religibus Knowledge of the ancient 
yews and Patriarchs ; containing 
an enquiry into the evidences of their 
belief and expectation of a future 
j state; Blair'* s Ser*^ ser. 15, vol. i ; 
HMnson^s Claude^ voL i, p. 132.- 
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GAIANlTiE, a denominaticm 
which derived its name from Gaian, 
abishop of Alexandria, in the sixth 
centilry, who denied that Jesus 
Ckrist, after the hypostatical union, 
was subject to any of the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. 

GALILEANS, a sect of the 
Jews which arose m Judea some 
years after the birth of our Saviour. 
They sprsmg from one Judas, a 
xkative of Gaulam, in Upper Gali* 
ke, upon the occasion of Augustus 
appointing the people to be mus- 
tered, which they looked upon as 
an instance of servitude which all 
true • Israelites ought to oppose. 
They pretended that God alone 
should be owned as master and 
lord, and in other respects were 
of the opinion of the Pharisees ; 
but as they judged it unlawful to 
pray for infidel princes, tliey se- 
parated themselves from, the rest 
of the Jewsi and performed their 
sacrifices apart. As our Saviour 



aiid his apostled were of Galilee^ 
they were suspected to. be of the 
sect of die Galileans ; and it wai 
on this principle, as St. Jerome 
observes, that the Pharisees Isud a 
snare for him, asking, Whethei- it 
were lawful to give tribute ta 
Csesar? that in case he denied it^ 
they might have occasibn of ao 
cusing him* 

GAZARES, a denomination 
which appeared about 1 197 at Ga>>^ 
zare,. a towQ of Dalmatia. They 
held almost the same opinions with 
the Albigenses; but their distin«> 
guishing tenet was, that no human 
power had a right to sentence mert 
to death for any crime whatever. 
GEMARA. See Talmud. 

' GENERAL CALL. Sec 
Call-Calling* • 

GENERATION ETERNAL 
is a term used as descriptive of the 
Father's communicating the Di- 
vine Nature to the Son. Thc^ 
Father is said b^y some divines to 
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hsiVe produced the Word, or Son, 
from all eternity, by way of 
generation ; on which occasion 
the woi'd generation raises a pecu- 
liar idea : that procession which 
is really aflPected in the way of 
understanding is called , gene- 
ration, because, in virtue thereof, 
the Word becomes like to Him 
from whom he takes the original ; 
or, as St. Paul expresses it, the 
figure or image of his substance ; 
i. e. of his being and nature. 
And hence it is, they say, that 
the second person is called the 
Son ; and that in such a way and 
manner as never any other was, is, 
or can be, because of his own Di- 
vine natuve^ he being the true, 
proper, and natural Sob of. God, 
begotten by him before all worlds. 
Thus, he is called his own Son^ 
Rom. viii, 3. his 072^ begotten Son^ 
John iii, 16. Many have at- 
tempted to explain the manner 
of this generation by different si- 
militudes ; but as they throw lit 
tie or ^o light upon the subject, 
we shall not trouble the reader 
with them. Some, however, sup- 
pose that the term Son of God 
refers to Christ as mediator ; and 
that his sonship does not lie in 
his divine or human nature, sepa- 
rately considered, but in the union 
of both in one person. See Luke 
i, 35. Matt, iv, 3. John i, 49, 
Matt* xvi, 16. Acts ix, 20, 22, 
Rom. i, 4. It is observed, that it 
is impossible that a nature pro- 
perly divine should be begotten^ 
since begetting, whatever idea is 
annexed to it, must signify some 
kind of production, derivation, 
and inferiority ; consequently, that 
whatever is produced must have a 



beginning, and whatever had a 
beginning was not from eternity, 
as Christ is said to be. Is. ix, 6. 
Col. i. 16, ir. That the sonship 
of Christ respects him as mediator 
will be evident, if we compare 
John X, 30. with John xiv, 28. In 
the former it is said, " I and my 
Father are one.'' In the latter, 
" My Father is greater than I." 
These declarations, however op- 
posite they seem, equally respect 
him, as he is the Son ; but if his 
sonship primarily and properly 
signify the generation of his Di- 
vine nature, it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, according to 
that scheme, to make them har- 
monize. Considered as a distinct 
person in the Godhead, without 
respect to his office as mediator, 
it is impossible, that, in the same 
view, he should be both equal and 
inferior to his Father. Again ; he 
expressly tells us himself, that 
*^ the Son can do nothing of him- 
self ; that the Father sheweth him 
all things that he docth ; and that 
he giveth him to have life in him- 
self," Johnv, 19, 20, 26. Which 
expressions, if applied to him as 
God, not as mediator, will reduce 
us to the disagreeable necessity of 
subscribing either to the creed of 
Arius, and maintain him to be 
God of an inferior nature, and 
thus a plurality of Gods, or to 
embrace the doctrine of Socinus,^ 
who allows him only to be a God 
by office. But if this title belong 
to him as mediator, every diffi- 
culty is removed. And, lastly, 
it is observed, that though Jesus^ 
be God, and the attributes of eter- 
nal existence ascribed to him, yet 
the two attributes, eternal and son^ 
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are not oi;ice expressed in the same 
text as referring to eternal gene- 
ration. See article Son of God ; 
Owm on the Person of Christ; 
Pearson on the Creed; Rtdgely^s 
Body of Divinity^ p. 73, 76, 3d 
edition; GtWs Divinity^ p. 205> 
vol. i, 8vo edition; Lamberfs Ser- 
mons^ sen 13, text John xi, 35 ; 
Hodson^s Essay on the Eternal Ft- 
liation of the Son of God; WattS'S 
Works^ vol. V, p. 77* 

GENEROSITY, the disposi- 
tion which prompts us to bestow 
favours which are not the purchase 
of any particular merit. It is dtf- 
ferent from humanity* Humanity 
is an exquisite feeling we possess 
in relation to others, so as to 
grieve for their sufferings, resent 
their injuries, or to rejoice at their 
prosperity^; and as it arises from 
sympathy^ it requires no great self- 
denial, or self command ; but ge- 
nerosity is that by which we are 
led to prefer some other person 
to ourselves and to sacrifice any 
interest of our own to the interest 
of another. 

.GENIUS, a good or evil spirit, 
or daemon, whom the ancients sup- 
posed was set over each person to 
direct his birth, accompany hitn 
in his life, and to be his guard. 

Genius signifies that aptitude 
which a man naturally possesses to 
perform well and easily that which 
others can do but indifferently, and 
with a great deal of pain. 

GENTILE, in matters of reli- 
gion, a Pagan, or worshipper of 
false gods. The origin of this 
word is deduced from the Jews, 
who called all ^hose who were not 
of their nam^ 0*^13 gojim^ i. e. 
gentes^ which in the Greek trans- 



lations of the Old Testament li 
rendered t« ody«, in which sense it 
frequently occurs in the New Tes-. 
tament; as in Matth. vi, 32, " AH 
these things the nations or Gentiles-. 
seek." Whence the Latin church 
also MStAgentes^ in the same sense 
as our Gentiles, especially in the 
New Testament. But the word 
gentes soon got another significa-. 
tion, and no longer meant all such 
as were not Jews, but those only 
who were neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians, but followed the superstitions 
of the Greeks and Romans, &c. In 
this sense it continued among the 
christian writers, till their manner 
of speech, together with their reli- 
gion, was publicly, and by autho- 
rity, received in the empire, when 
gentiles^ from gentes^ came into 
use ; and then both words had 
two significations, viz. in treatises 
or laws concerning religion, they 
signified Pagans, neither Jews nor 
Christians ; and in civil affairs 
they were used for all such as 
were not Romans. See Hea- 
then. 

GENTLENESS, softness or 
mildness of disposition and behar 
viour. Little as this disposition i$ 
thought of by many, we find it 
I" considered in scripture as a cha- 
racteristic of the true christianf 
" The wisdom that is from above," 
saith St. James, " i* gentle," cht 
iii, 17. '^This gendeness, indeed, 
is to be distinguished from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unli- 
mited compliance with the manners 
of others. That passive tameness,, 
which submits without struggle to 
every encroachment of the viplent 
and assuming, forms no part of 
christian duty, but, on the contra^ 
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ifjr, IB destructive of general hap- 
piness and order. That ni^mit- 
ed complaisance, which op every 
occasion falls in with the opinions 
and manners of others, is so far 
from being a virtue, that it is 
Itself a vice, and the parent of 
many vices. It overthrows all 
iteadiness of principle, and pro- 
duces that sinful conformity with 
the world which taints the whole 
character. In the present corrupt- 
ed state of human marnners, always 
tt> assent and to comply, is the 
very worst maxim we cao adopt. 
True gentleness, therefore, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the 
me^n spirit of cowards and the 
fawning assent of sycophantr. It 
renounces no just right from fear j 
it gives up no important truth from 
fiattery; it is, indeed, not only 
consistent witfi a firm mind, but 
k necessarily requires a manly 
spirit and a fkxtd principle, in or- 
der to give it any real value* It 
stands opposed to' harshness and 
severity, to pride and arrogance, 
to violence and oppression ; it is 
properly that part of charity which 
makes us unwilling to give pain^to 
any of our brethren* Compassion 
prompts "US to relieve their wants j 
foi*beanmce prevents us from re- 
taliating their injuries ; meekness 
reStriuns our angry passions i can- 
dour our severe judgments ; but 
gentleneA corrects whatever is of- 
fensive in our manners, and, by a 
constant train of humane atten- 
tions, studies to alleviate the bur- 
den of common misery." 

GENUFLECTION, the act of 
bowing or bending the knee, or 
rather of kneeling down. The 
Jesuit Rosweyd, in his Onomas- 



ticdn, sheira diae gemxSet&tm^ or 
kneeling, has been a very anctentf 
custom in die church, and even 
under the Old Testament dispen« 
satiott ; and that this practice wa* 
observed tUroughout all the ycat, 
excepting on Sundays, and during 
the time from Easter to Wh^-« 
suntide, whexi kneeling was forbid^ 
den by the councS of Nice. Other* 
have shewn, that the eustotii of . 
not kneeling on Sundays had ofc^ - 
tained from the time of the apos- 
des, as appears from St. Irenseutf 
and Tcrtullian ; and the Ethiopic 
church, scrupulously attaeh^ckta 
the ancient ceremonies, still retains^ 
that of not kneeling at divme ser* 
vice. The Russians esteem it^att' 
indecent posture to worship God 
on the knees. The Jews usually 
prayed stasiding. Baronios is of 
opinion that genufiection was not 
established in the year of Christ 
58, ifrom that passage in Acts xx, 
36. where St. Paul is expressly 
mentioned to kn^el doMfirat pray« 
er ; but Saurin shews that nothing 
can be thence concluded. Thesame 
author remarks^ also, diat the pri- 
mitive christhms carried the prae<< 
tice of genuflection so for, that 
soitie of them had worn cavitiea 
in the floor where they prayed s 
and St. Jerome relates of St« 
James, that he had contracted a 
hardness on his knees equal to that 
of camels. 

GHOST HOLY. See Holy 
Ghobt. 

GIFT OF TONGUES, an abi- 
lity given to the apostles of readily 
and intelligibly speaking a variety 
of languages which they had never 
learnt. This wa3 a most glorious 
and important attestation of the 
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gpppeU Si ii^l m a vuatiible, andjjtn&uted to God, in adoration or 
indeed in their ctrciumtaiices^ a | worahip. The state of felicitj 
iieces^arf furokure lor the mitsioB I prepared for the righteous* Se^ 



£9r wJbicb the aposties and their 
AasiBlanls v«reiki«med. Nor in 
tiber e wy reaaon, wid» Dr. Mid4]<e' 
ton, to understand it aa aiert ly an 
occaaional gift, ao that a person 
mi^ apei^ a langnafe oiost flu- 
ently 4^e hour, and be ewtircly ig^ 



HEA.VEN* 

The glorjf of God is the ms^niT 
leatation of the Divine perfec* 
tioos in creation, providence, and 
grace* We may Be said to gir^ 
glory to God when we confess our 
sina, when we love him supr^me^r 



noran^ i$t it the next; which nelf- ly, when we commit ourselves to 
tb«r.afreea with what is said of him, are zealous in his aervice. 



the abuse of it, nor woidd have 
been aufiicieiit to answer the end 
ixroppsed* 8(34 Acts ii» See GiU 
im4 a^nry in Locp ; JortinU tU" 
marha^ voL i,|i. 15-21 ; Eimy on 
the Gift cf Tmguetf; MMdletwiB 
MhoeL WwrkM^ vak ii» p. ^^9; 
Doddridgf^s Lect*^ lee. 141. 

GII-BEBTINES, a religious 
^rderj thms eidled from St. Gilbert, 
of Sempringham, in the county «f 
Xfi^coln, yfHm foi^nded the same 
f^ut the year 1146 ; the monks 
^ whkh observed thie rule of St. 
Augustine, and were accounted 
panons, and the nuos that of St. 
Beniedict^ The founder of sthis 
prder erected a doubk monastery, 
p^rather two diff^^ent ones, con- 
l9ePOU9 tp each other, the one for 
men, Ai5 other for women, kut 
fm^d by a very high wall. Sk^ 
Gilbert himself founded thirteen 
B^^Haasteries of this order, vist. 
{ovir fpr men alone, and nine for 
men and women together, which 
had in them 700 bre^ren, and 
1500 Slaters* At the dissolution, 
jdiere were a^ut twenty-five hous^ 
es of this order in England and 
Wales- 

GLAS5ITES. See Sahde- 



improve our talents, walk humbly^ 
thankfully, and cheerfully beforf 
him, and recommend, proclaim, 
oi* set forth his excellencies, tp 
others, Jos. vii, 19. Gal. ii, 20* 
John XV, 8. Ps. 1, 23. jVf at. v, 1$, 
GNOSIM ACHI, aname whick 
diatingubhed those in the sevendi 
century who were professed ene^ 
mies to the Gnosis, i. <e« th# 
situdied knowledge or science of 
cfarisdanity, which they resteii 
wholly on good works ; calling it 
a uaeleas labour to seek forkinowv 
ledge in the scripture. In sbortt 
they contended for the practice of 
morality in all simplicity) and 
blamed those who aimed at im- 
proving and perfecting it 1^ a 
deeper knowledge and insight intp 
the doctrines and mysteries of v^r 
ligion. Hie Gnosimachi were thf 
very neverse of the Gnostiea* 

GNOSTICS (from fi^^wr,, 
knowing), ancientbereticfi, famous 
from the first rise of Christianity^ 
principally in the east* It appears 
from several passages of scripture, 
partieuiarly 1st John ti, 19* tat 
Tim. vi, 20. Col^ ii, 8* that maiqr 
persons were infected with the 
Gnostic heresy in the £rst c^tUr 
ry ; though the sect did not rea- 
GL.OBY, praise, or honour, ai-Mer itself conspicuous, either for 
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numbers or reputation, before the 
time of Adrian, when some writers 
erroneously date its rise. The 
name was adopted by this sect, on 
the presumption that they were 
the only persons who had the true 
knowledge of Christianity. Ac- 
cordingly they looked on all other 
christians as simple, ignorant, and 
barbarous persons, who explained 
and interpreted the sacred writings 
in a low, literal, and unedifying 
signification. At first, the Gnos- 
tics were the only philosophers 
and wits of those times, who form- 
ed for themselves a peculiar systc ^n 
of theology, agreeable to the phi- 
losophy of Pythagorad and Plato ; 
to which they accommodated all 
their interpretations of scripture. 
But Gnostics afterwards became 
a gencrical name, comprehend- 
ing divers sects and parties of 
heretics, who rose in the first cen- 
turies ; and who, though thfty 
differed among themselves as to 
circumstances, yeft all agreed in 
some common principles. They 
corrupted the doctrine of the gos- 
pel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philosophy, 
concerning the origin of evil and 
the creation of the world, with its 
divine truths. Such were the 
Valentinians, Simonians, Carpo- 
cratians, Nicolaitans, &c. 

Gnostics sometimes also occurs 
in a good sense, in the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, particvilarly 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who^ in 
the person -of his Gnostic, de- 
scribes tlie characters and qualities 
of a perfect christian. This point 
he labours in the seventh book of 
Y)A^ Stromata^ where he shews that 
none but the Gnostic, or learned 



person, has aiiy true ivligioa. He 
affirms y that, were it possible for 
the knowledge of God to be se- 
parated from eternal salvation, 
the Gnostic would make no scruple 
to choose the knowledge ; and 
that if God would promise him 
impunity in doing of any thing he 
has once spoken against, or offer 
him heaven on those terms, he 
would never alter a whit of his 
measures. In this sense the father 
uses Gnostics, in opposition to the 
heretics of the same name ; af- 
firming, that the true Gnostic is . 
grown old in the study of the holy 
scripture, and that he preserves 
the orthodox dofistrine of the apos- 
tles, and of the church ; whereas 
the false Gnostic abandons aH 
the apostolical traditions, as ima- 
gining himself wiser than the 'apos- 
tles. 

Gnostics was sometimes also 
more particularly used for the 
successors of the Nicolaitans and 
Carpocratians, in the second cen- 
tury*^ upon their laying aside the 
names of the first authors. Such 
as would be thoroughly acquainted 
with all their doctrines, reveries, 
and visions, may consult Su Irt- 
riausj Tertulliariy Clemens Alexan- 
drtnus, Origen^ and St. Eptpha- 
nius '; particularly the first of these 
writers, \Vho relates their senti- 
ments at large, and confutes them. 
Indeed, he dwells more on the 
Valentinians than any other sect 
of Gnostics ; but he shews the ge- 
neral principles whereon all their 
mistaken opinions were founded, 
ancf the method they followed in 
explaining scripture. He accuses 
them of introducing into religion 
Ij certain vain and ridiculous ^ge- 
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nealogies, i. e. a kind of divine 
processions or emanations, w^hich 
had no other foundation but 
in their own wild imagination. 
The Gnostics confessed, that these 
aeons, or emanations, were no 
whpre expressly delivered in the 
sacred writings ; but insisted that 
Jesus Christ had intimated them in 
parables to such as could under- 
stand them, Tliey built their 
theology not only on the gospels 
and the episdes of St. Paul, but 
also on the law of Moses and the 
prophets. These last were pecu- 
liarly serviceable to them, on 
account of the allegories and al- 
lusions with which they abound, 
which are capable of different in- 
terpretations ; though their doc- 
trine concerning the creation of 
the world by one or more inferior 
beings of an evil or imperfect na- 
ture led them to deny the Divine 
authority of the books of the Old 
Testament, which contradicted this 
idle fiction, and filled them with an 
abhorrence of Moses and the reli- 
gion he taught ; alleging, that he 
was actuated by the malignant au- 
thqr of this world, who consulted 
his own glory and authority, and 
hot the real advantage of men. 
Their persuasion that evil resided 
in n^atter, as its centre and source, 
made them treat the body with 
contempt) discourage marriage, 
and reject the doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the body, and its 
reunion with the immortal spirit. 
Their notion, that malevolent ge- 
nii, presided in nature, and occa- 
sioned diseases and calamities, 
wars and desolations, mduced 
them to apply themselves to the 
«tudy of magic, in order to weaken 
Vol. I. Ss 



the powers or suspend the influ- 
ence of their malignant agents. 
The Gnostics considered Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, and in- 
ferior to the Father, who came 
into the world for the rescue and 
happiness of miserable mortals, 
oppressed by matter aild evil be- 
ings; but they rejected our Lord's 
humanity^ on the principle that 
every thing corporeal is essentially 
and intrinsically evil ; and there-^ 
fore the greatest part of them de- 
nied the reality of his sufferings. 
They set a great value on the be- 
ginning pf the gospel of St. John, 
where they fancied they saw a 
great deal of their seons, or ema- 
nations, under the terms, thewordy 
the lifcy the lights &c. They di- 
vided all nature into three kinds 
of beings, viz. ht/^licy or material ; 
psychic^ or animal ; and pneumatiCy 
or spiritusd. On the like princi- 
ple they also distinguished three 
sorts of men ; materiaiy animaly 
and spiritual. The first, who were 
material, and incapable of know- 
ledge, inevitably perished, both 
soul and body ; the third, such as 
the Gnostics themselves pretended 
to be, were all certainly saved; 
the psychic, or animal, who were 
th^ middle between the other two, 
were capable either of being saved 
or damned, according to their 
good or evil actions. With re- 
gard to their iivoral doctrines and 
conduct, they were much divided. 
The greatest part of this sect 
adopted very austere rules of life, 
recommended rigorous abstinence, 
and prescribed severe bodily mor- 
tifications, with a view of purify- 
ing, and exalting the mind. How- 
ever, some maintained that there 
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was iio nibi^ diftbteAce Jfttia^^th | no i±M Vesethblaf^ee of th^ iik 



actions; and thu&, cOAfoundihg 
right with wfbh^, thiey ^avfe a 
loose rein to all the p^s^jbh^, 
and asserted the inilocehce of fol- 
lowing bliiidty dl their motions^ 
flind of living by t'heir l^uilnaltliou's 
di<;tafe8. They feuj>prbrted their 
opInidiyB and practicfe by various 
authorities: ^ome referried to fic- 
titious and apocryphal writings 
of Adam, Abrahaih, ioVoaster, 
CKfist, and his apostles; others 
bbastedthat Ihey had deduced their 
sentiments from secret dbctrinles of 
Chri^, concealed ftoih thfe vulgat ; 
others affirmed that they arrived 
9t superior degrees of Wfedoih by 
im innate vigour of fhihd; iStia 
others asserted th^l th^y were in- 
structed in 'these riiysteHoiil^ Jjairts 
of theological sciehcebVlTieudas, 
a disciple of St. fiiilU AM by; 
Matthias, one of Ae 'friend's of 
our Lord. The tenet's of the 
ancient Gnostics \v6ft i-ev?Ved ih 
Spain, in theToiirth centurV, by a 
sect called \h'e Priscillihhfets. At 
lenj^h the iiaAe 'Gnbst'i&y i^hich" 
oriphally was glorious, b*6Camc 
infamous, by tbe idle opiYifotis 
ind dissolute lives of the ptffsbn^ 
who We it. 

GOt), the*sett-e'xisteht, ijftiRnite-' 
ly perfect, and infinitely good be- 
ing who crfeated and pteserVfes all 
things that have existence. As 
the Divine Being possesses k na- 
ture f^ beyond thie coihprehen- 
sion oT any of hfe creatures, of 
course^ tl^at "nature k inexplica- 
ble. '* All our knowledge of 
invisible objects is obtained by 
wiUlogy ; that is, by the reSem-. 
falance which they bear to Visible 
objects ; Tiixt as there is in nature 



ttirfe of Gi)d, an attfefnpt tft 
explain tht Divine tiatutc ik 
a1)sufd and itfaptacticabl6. Att 
similitudes, therefbte, whith tti-fc 
used in attfettpting to ei^laftl it 
must be rejected.'* Yet, though 
We csinndt fully undetTstknd iS^ 
natut-e, there is Something of hiih 
we may knbw. Me hath bfe^to 
pleased i6 disfeover hid ][)erftcti'onSy 
in a measure, by thfe wbfksbf ct^e^- 
tion and th6 scriptures of truth; 
these, thei-efoi-e,we ought to'study, 
in ofder thkt We may obtain iiit 
most becotning thoughts of hiih. 
For an account of thfe various at- 
tl-ibutes or petfections off God, th6 
reader is refelred to tJibst artitlfelk 
in this Work. 

There are variou's natnH given 
tb the Alhiighty in the Sdriptilr^^. 
thbugh, t)roperly 6t)'ekking, he ckii 
hiive no name j fol: a's he i* in6otti- 
prehensible, hfe i^ ttbt nominkWe ; 
and being biit bne, hfe h^tibtifeed 
<5f a namie to distinguish ilirti; 
nevertheless, afs name's ai*e giVti|i 
hitoi in the scriptUfe, fe issiSt'biir 
ide^s of hii gte'atnelss Wd ))^K 
fectlbh, they ki^ WoHh^ oi b\it 
conSideratibn. These nate^i ti<*, 
jE/, ipvrhicli dettbtfe's hiih the 6ttx)iig 
and t)b<irfeVlFul Goifl, fi'^n.-jcvii. i. 
EMh, which Vei^rtf^ents hfth [dt 
the only proper bbject of tC^bt- 
sfhip, t>sal. 3dv, 6, t. 'S^D^fiSif, 
which denbfe's hitti to be tifi-SifJB:* 
cient and an-mighty,'Ex!bd. vl, S. 
Wihetjo'n, \vhich repve^^iits His in- 
comparable excellency, 'absbhitfr 
supremacy oVei* Ml, atid ^iis iple- 
culiar I'esfdence in the highest 
heaveris, Ps'alm 1, ll. Addn^ 
which mak'^s him th'c gi?eift con- 
nectbr, supporter, ibrdya'nd jntfge^' 
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faf ^U €Feati»e$^ Ps^. ex, I. Jah,^ 
irtiich may ^denote his sel&exist- 
fHtee, s^QcJL giyi^g of being to his 
pri^9tures, or his infinite comeli* 
np%^y and answerableness to bim- 
fAif and to the happiness of hi^ 
cr^^ures, Exod. xv, Z* Ehj^h^ J 
gmt. ox I will bey denotes his self- 
(ixistesice, absolute independei^ey, 
^niinutable eternity, and all-su£^ci? 
^cy, to his people, Exod. iii, *}4* 
y^h^v^hy which depotes his ^elf- 
existence^ folate independency, 
Vinsuc,G€§sive eternity, and hi^ ef- 
fectusd and marvellous giving of 
bf^ing to his creatures, and fulfill* 
ing his promises, Gen* ii, 4i &P« 

j[n the New Testament, God is 
galled Kuriosy or Lprd^ which de- 
notes his self-existence, and bis* 
establishment of, and authority 
9ver all things ; and Th^os^ which 
^represents him as the msiker, per- 
vader, and governing observer of 
^p universe. 

GODFATHERS AND GOD- 
SMOTHERS, persons who, at the 
baptisn^ of infants, answer for their 
future conduct, and solemnly pro- 
mise that they will renounce the de- 
yil gnd all his works, and follow a 
lileof piety and virtue % and by these 
99ije^s lay themselves underan in- 
4i^^nsable obligiLtion to instruct 
tjbsm^and watch ovjer thpir conduct. 

GQD4-INESS, ptricjdy taken, 
in right worship dr devotion ; but 
m geneF£|l it impqrts the whole of 
practical religion, 1st Tim. iv, 8. 
Sd Pet* i, $• It is dificult, as 
Sa!»rin obser^/es^ toinclud^e m ade- 
qil^te idisa of it in what is called a 
de%itv>n.' It supposes knowledge, 
v^n^ratipn, laffectioQ, dependence, 
%ulHftbaim, gratitude, and obedi- 
^nci; or it may be reduced tb: 



d^esft. fi^uir icle^s : ^^ knwtolfidgf v^ 
the mind, by which i( is distin*^ 
guished froipfi the vision^ of the sia* 
perstitious ; rectitude in the pon- 
scienf e, that distinguishes it froo^ 
hypocrisy ; safiripc^ in the life, cmt 
r^j^unciationof the world, by wfvic^ 
it is distinguished from the un- 
meaning obedience of him w^q 
goes as a happy constitution l^^ds 
him ; and, lasdy, zed in the hea^i 
which differs from the languish- 
ing emotions of the lukewarn^." 
The advantages of this disposition 
are honour^ peace, safety, useful- 
ness, support in death, and p^Q-r 
spect of glory ; or, aa the appstlii 
sums up all in a few wprds, ^^ il 
is profitaUe unto qll things^ liay- 
ing the promise of the life tluit 
now is, and of that which is to 
come." 1st Tim. iv, 8. , Saurin^^ ^ 
Serm.y vol. v, ser. 3, Eng. trans. ; * 
Barrow^s W^ori*, vol. i, p..9 ; Scoifei 
Christian life: ScougaPs Life of 
God in the Saul of Man* 

GOOD, in general, is whatever 
increases pleasure, or , diminishes 
pain in us*; or, which amounts t# 
the s?ime, whatever is able to pro- 
cure or preserve to us the posses- 
sion of agreeable sensations, and 
reiftove those of an opposite na- 
ture. iJ/(?ra/^op^denQtes the right 
Qonduct of die several senses add 
passions, or their just proportion 
and accommodation to their re- 
spective objects and relations. 

Physiealgood is that which has 
either generally, or for any parti- 
cular end, such qualities as are 
expected or desired* 

GQOD FRIDAY, a fa?t of the 
christiam church, in memory of 
the sufferings and d^eath of Jesus 
Christ. It isobservdlQajtlie Friday 
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in Passion Week, and it is called, 
by way of eminence, good; be- 
cause of the good effects of our 
Saviour's sufferings. Among the 
Saxons it was called Long Friday, 
but for what reason does not ap- 
pear, except on account of the 
long fasting and long offices then 
used. See Holt Days. 

GOODNESS, the fitness of a 
thing to produce any particular end. 
Perfection, kindness, benevolence. 
GOODNESS OF GOD, relates 
to the absolute perfection of his 
own nature', and his kindness 
manifested to his creatures. Good- 
ness, says Dr. Gill, is essential to 
God, without which he would not 
be God, Exod. xxxiii, 19. Exod. 
xxxiv, 6, /. Goodness only be- 
longs to God ; he is solely good. 
Matt, xix, 17. and all the good- 
ness found in creatures are only 
emanations of the divine good- 
ness. He is the chief good ; the 
sum and substance of all felicity, 
Fs. cxliv, 12, 15. Ps. Ixxiii, 25. 
Ps. iv, 6, 7. ITief e is nothing but 
j^odness in God, and nothing but 
goodness comes from him, 1st 
John, i, 5. Jamesi, 13, 14. He is 
infinitely good ; finite minds can- 
not comprehend his goodness, 
Rom. xi, 35, 36. He is immutably 
and unchangeably good, Zeph. iii, 
17. The goodness of God is com- 
rouAicative and diffusive, Ps, cxix, 
68. Ps. xxxiii, 5. With respect to 
the objects of it, it may be consid- 
ered as general and special. His 
general goodness is seen in all his 
creatures ; yea, in the inanimate 
creation, the sun, the earth, in^d 
all his works ; and in the govern- 
ment, support, and protection of 
the world at large, Ps./xxxvi^* 6. 



Ps. cxlv. His special goodness 
relates to angels and saints. To 
angels, in creating^ confirming; 
and making them what they arc, 
To saints, in election, calling, jus- 
tification, adoption, sanctification, 
perseverance, and eternal glorifi- 
cation. GUi*s Body of Div*^ v. i, 
p. 133, Oct. ed. ; Charnoclfs Worksy 
V. i, p. 574 ; Paley^s Nat. TheoL^ 
ch. 26 ; South^s admirable Sermon 
on this Subject^ vol. viii, ser. 3; 
Tillotson^s Serm.^ ser. 143, 144y 
145, 146 ; Abernethy*s Serm.^ vol. 
ii. No. 2. 

GOSPEL, the revelation of the 
grace of God to fallen man through 
a mediator. It is taken also for 
the history of the life, actions; 
death, resurrection, ascension, and 
doctrine of Jesus Christ. The word 
is Saxon and of the same imporr 
with the Latin evangeltum^ which 
signifies glad-tidings orgoodnews* 
It is called the gospel of his grace^ 
because it flows from his free love. 
Acts XX, 24. The gospel of the 
kingdom^ as it treats of the king- 
doms of grace and glory. The 
gospel of Christy because he is the 
author and subject of it, Rom. 1 , 
16. The gospel of peace and sal- 
vation^ as it promotes our present 
comfort, and leads to eternal 
glory, Eph* i, 13. Eph. vi, 15. 
The glorious gospel^ as in it the 
glorious perfections of Jehovah 
are displayed, 2d Cor. iv, 4. The 
everlasting gospel^ as it was de- 
signed from eternity, is permanent 
in time, and the effects of it eter*^ 
nal. Rev. xiv, 6. There are about 
thirty or forty apocr3q>hal gos-* 
pels ;- as the gospel of St. Peter, 
of St. Andrew, of St. Barnabas,- 
the eternal gospel, &g. &c. &c.;i 
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but they were never received by 
die christian church, being evi- 
dently fabulous and trifling. See 
Christianity. 

GOSPEL CALL. Sec Calling. 

GOSPEL A LAW. It has 
been disputed whether the. gospel 
consists merely of promises, or 
whether it can in any sense be call- 
ed a law. The answer plainly de- 
pends upon adjusting the meaning 
of the words gospel and law : if the 
gospel be taken for the declaration 
God has made to men by Christ, 
concerning the manner in which he 
will treat them, and the conduct 
he expects from them, it is plain 
that this includes commands, and 
even threatenings, as well as pro- 
mises ; but to define the gospel so, 
as only to express the favourable 
part of that declaration, is indeed 
taking the question for granted, 
and confining the word to a sense 
much less extensive than it often 
has in scripture: compare Rom. ii, 
16. 2d Thess. i, 8. 1st Tim. i, 10, 
11 ; and it is certain, that, if the 
gospel be put for all the parts of 
the dispensation taken in connex- 
ion one with another, it may well 
be called, on the whole, a good 
message. In like manner the ques- 
tion, whether the gospel be a law 
or not, is to be determined by the 
definition of a law and of the gos- 
pel, as above. If law signifies, as 
it generally does, the discovery of 
the will of a superior, teaching 
what he requires of those under 
his govemmetit, with the intima- 
tion of his intention of dispensing 
rewards and punishments, as this 
rule of their conduct is observed 
or -neglected ; in this latitude of 
expression, it is plain, from the 



proposition, that the gospel, taken 
for the declaration made to men 
by Christ, is a law^ as in scripture 
it is sometimes called, James. i, 
25. Roi>\. iv. 15. Rom. viii, 2; 
but if law be taken, in the greatest 
rigour of the expression, for such 
a discovery of the will of God, 
and our duty, as contains in it no 
intimation of our obtaining the 
Divine favour otherwise than by a 
perfect and universal conformity 
to it, in that sense the gospel is 
not a law. See Neonomians* 
Wttstus on Cov.^ vol. iii, ch. 1 ; 
Doddridge's Lectures^ Icct. 172; 
Watts*s Orthodoxy and Charity^ 
essav 2. 

GOVERNMENT OF GOD, 
is the disposal of his creatures, and 
all events relative to them, ac- 
cording to, his infinite justice, 
power, and wisdom. His moral 
government is his rendering, to 
every man according to his actions, 
considered as good or evil. See 
Dominion and Sovereignty. 

GRACE. There are various 
senses in which this word is used 
in scripture; but the general idea 
of it, as it relates to God, is his free 
favour and love. As it respects 
men, it implies the' happy state of 
reconciliation and favour with God 
wherein they stand, aiid the holy 
endowments, qualities, or habits 
of faith, hope, love, &c., which 
they possess. Divines have distin- 
guished grace into common or ge^ 
neralj special or pdriicular. Com* 
mon gracey if it may be so called, 
is what all men have ; as the light 
of nature and reason, convictions 
of conscience, &c., Rom. ii. 4. 1st 
Tim. iv, 10. Special grace^ is that 
which is peculiar to some people 
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justifying, pardoning, adgptiBg, ^r, 
taWiahing, ^nd s^i^ctifyiRg grac^^ 
Horn, viii, 3Q. This apeQial graq^ ift 
by some disliuguisihqd 1^9 iwiput- 
cd «Rd inheyeot: ivkput^i gr^^, 
c<m%i»t8 io thi5 holin^s*, ohedieiieQ, 
and ri^teou*ne$^of ChrUt, impur 
ted tpua fqrQijr justification ; i^/^^^- 
rcn^gfTwe i» what is wrought v^ th§ 
k^art by th« Spirit of Gad in r^< 
geneiiitlon, Qrgee is idso said tQ 
6c irrm^tiikt e^iqm^my and ui^ 
tarifiusi not but what there are in 
bunaai^naiuri?, in th^ firsi momeiita 
^f convi^tiop, somip §trugfglea, op-r 
posittQUy or conflict ; but by thi&ae 
terms we are to understand, that, 
in the end, victory declares fbr the 
grace ^f the gosp^^ There have 
been many other distinctiooa of 
gracfi ; but as they are of too fri- 
rolous a nature, and ar^ npw 
Absolete, th^y need not a plac^ 
here. Graxuih in graet is the 
progress we make in the divine 
life. It discovera \t9tli by a» in- 
crease of spiritual light and know- 
ledge J by our reiiounciug self, a»d 
depending more upon Christ 5 by 
jgrowing more sfriritual in duties ; 
11^ being more bumb}e, submissive, 
and th^kful; by rising soperipr to 
the eorrupti^Qs of our nature^ askd 
finding the power of aim more 
weakened in us ; bv bebg iesa at- 
tached to the w<)irla, ^nd .poasessr 
iiig more of a beaveoly disjposir 
tioo. M^Limrir^^ £s9ay0itf^Ky S^ 
Gill^9 Body ofDiv^n vol* '♦ p- UB; 
Disddridge^a hedt,^ part viii, prop* 
1 39 ; Pike and tiaywsrd^s .0$se^ of 
Conscience; Saurin on Xsi Cor*iXy 
26, 2r, vol. iv ; BaoS/^s £ffi^ of\ 
Grace, 
GRACE AT ME AU5, a short 



pi?ayar, jmplowg tha Wwvif$, %l«iK 
sing on our food, ^i wpyessivfi 
of gf atiUi,d^ to Q©4 fosr aupplyhyj 
our necessities. Th^ propi'ie^ of 
thisj aqt is evident from the Divine 
Qommand, ist Thea^ v, is.' istCor. 
?, 81. lat Tim* Iv, 5. From th« 
^on4uct of Christ, M^kviii, 6t, U 
From reason itaolf * nQt to ni«ntio« 
that it is a custom praqtis^d b^ 
roost nations, and evea not neg- - 
letted by heathens themcselves. 
Thiei SngUsh, however, seem tqt be 
Y^ry deficient in thia duty. 

As to the manner in which ia 
ought to b^ performed, as Dr. 
Watts obf ervas, wa oug^t to have . 
a due regard to the ocaasion, and 
the persona present ; the neglect of 
^hich hath been attended with iar 
d^c^ciea and indiscretions* Som« 
h;^¥e usad themselves to mutter a 
few words with «» low a voi<pe, aa 
tb wgh by sowe secret chwrm they 
w<»re to consecrate the food ^one^ 
and th»« w;^ no need of the rtxt 
^ joiA wldith^m i& the petitions. 
Qtheft^ have broke out into so vio« 
hnt a aound, as though they wei^ 
bound ^ make a thousand people 
b^af then)« Some perform this 
ff^ pf worship with so aUg^ and 
familiar w air, as though thoy^ 
had no aenae of the great God to 
whom, th^ apeak : others hav« 
pm on an uimatural solemnity, 
aftd §haiipd their natural vok^ 
into so Repent and awlcard a 
t/^m^ nol withoiut some disSoni<ms 
.g| oountenanc^, tiiaithfive tempted 
strangers to ridicule* 

it ia the cue^oiB of some to 
lHirryovi»*aMiigie«Kotence or two, 
and «hey have 4eoe, before haif 
the eompady *are prqiared to lift 
upatbpughtioheavea. Andsofie 
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bte^silyg x)h th^ church and th^ 
Miife bat a^e to td We Ifef got tf*y 
#efe lAfkiiig Cod to Mess their 
febd, or giving tSia*As for thtfood 
dl^jrhslHrfcftceivijd* Others, again, 
h^Ve ^V<;iittieih^d^^ a)oo!9e into 
a Jong p^yer, «nd, atti<>ng a touM'- 
tilde of (irthii pctiti6ris, haVe not 
hMbne that I'elated to the table 
before them. 

The gfenetal Stales ttf ptud^te, 
t6|j;ether ^ith a dufc observation of 
the custGim of iht |)lace Ivheris 
we life, wbuW toTTect all tbeste 
disorders, and teach ufe th^t fSL feW 
frfefatenbes suited to the bccasion,] 
apokeh with an audible dnd pro- 
ptfeV V6icc, are istifficidnt for this 
ptirt^oee, especially if ^ny stt'aii- 
1^1% at^ t»^6nt. Watts's Werks^ 
del. ed., vol. iv, J). 160 ; Latb^s 
Seriws Gnll^ p. 6a; Sted^i Post. 
Set.^ p. i?U. 

G« ATlftTDfe, is that plfeasant 
sdBfectioh <^f ttie mind which arises] 
from a sense of favours receivied, 
and by which the pois^ssor ifc ex- 
cJtted to make all the returns of^ 
love and 'service in liis >power. 
♦•Gratitude,'' says Mr. €oigan (1ft 
his Treatiirc On the Passions), *^ i^ 
the powerful re-action of a well- 
disposed mind, upon wliota bene* 
V6tence hafis cotanected sottie im^ 
portant good, ft is tnostly con^ 
nected withan impressive sense of 
the ^amikble disposition of "Ae per- 
son by whom die beneftt is co«- 
ferred, and it iiftnreditrtely pro- 
duces a personal affection towards'] 
Mm, 'We "shall not wonder at the 
peculiar strength andLeiiergy of 
this affectiod^ Vhen W^»<isider^ 
that it is compounded of 'hfve^ 
placed upon the good co^mu ' 



nieaited, 4tffeetim Sot «he donc^r, 
and j^ sft the yi^efitiott. Thus it 
has goodness for its object, fl»d . 
the m6st pleasing, perhaps uneti'' 
pttttpd^ eieitions of -goodness for 
itbimfftediatecauiie. Tharikfulne^i 
refers to verbal expressions of gra- 
titude**' See TdAf^lc^ULNEgfS. 

GftAVlTY, is thatseriousnes* 
of mittd, uwited with dignity c(f 
behaviour, that comtnanch vene- 
ration andrefepe«. See Dk Watts^y 
admirable Sermon on Gravity y 6«*r. 
23, vol. i. 

GREATNESS Of* GOD, is 
the infinite gloty and excellency ctf 
ail his perfections. His greatnes* 
appears by the attributes he pos- 
sessed, Deut. xxxii, 3,4. the works • 
he hath made, Ps. xix, 1. by the 
arwful and benign providences he 
displays, Ps. xcvii, 1, 2. the great 
elfects hfc produces by his word, 
Geh*' i. the constant energy he 
manifests in the existence and sup* 
port of all his creatures, Ps. cxlv** 
and the everlasting provision of 
glory made for his people, 1st 
Thess. iv, ly. This greatness is of 
himself, and not derived, Ps. xxi^ 
13. it is infinite, Ps. cxlv, 3. not 
dimini^ed by exertion, but will 
always remain the same, Mai. iii, 
6. The considerations of his great- 
ness should excite veneration. Pis* 
Ixxxix, 7. admiration, Jer. ix, 6; 
/.humility, Job xlii, 5, 6. dcpend- 
ance, fe. xxvi, 4. submission. Job 
i, ^2. obedience, Deut. iv, 39, 
40. See Attkibutes, and books 
under that article. 

GREEK CHURCH, compre- 
hends in its bosom a considerable 
part of Greece, the Grecian Isles, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Egypt, A- 
byssinla, Nubia» Lylka, Arabia, 
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Mesopotamia^ Syria, Cilicia, and 
Palestincf, which are all under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchs of 
Constantm6pIe, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem. If to these 
^e add the whole of the Russian 
empire in Europe, great part of 
Siberia in Asia, Astracan, Casan, 
and Georgia, it will be evident 
that the Greek church has a wider 
extent of territory than the Latin, 
with all the branches which have 
sprung from it; and that it is 
with great impropriety that the 
church of Rome is called by her 
members the catholic or universal 
church. That in these widely dis- 
tant countries the professors of 
Christianity are agreed in every 
minute article of belief, it would 
be rash to assert ; but there is cer- 
tainly such an agreement among 
them, with respect both to faith 
and to discipline, that they mu- 
tually hold communion with each 
other, and are, in fact, but one 
church. It is called the Greek 
church, in contradistinction to the 
Latin or Romish church ; as also 
the Eastern, in distinction from 
the Western church. We shall 
here present the reader with a view 
of its rise, tenets, and discipline. 
I. Greek churchy rise and sepa- 
ration oj. The Greek church is 
considered as a separation from the 
Latin. In the middle of the ninth 
century, the controversy relating 
to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost (which had been started in 
the sixth century) became a point 
of great importance,, on account of 
the jealousy and ambition which 
at that time were blended with it. 
Photius, the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, having been advanced to 



that see in the room of Igna^ 
tius*, whom he procured to be de- 
posed, was solemnly excommu* 
nitated by pope Nicholas, in a 
council held at Rome, and hi^ 
ordination declared null and void* 
The Greek emperor resented this 
conduct of the pope, who defend- 
ed himself with great spirit and 
resolution., Photius, in his turn, 
convened what he called an. €ecu-' 
menical council, in which be pro- 
nounced sentence of excommu- 
nication and deposition against 
the pope, and got it subscribe' 
ed by twenty-one bishops and 
others, amounting in number to 
a thousand. This- occasioned, a 
wide breach between the sees of 
Rome and Constantinople. How- 
ever, the death of t}ie emperor 
Michael, and. the deposition of 
Photius, subsequent thereupon, 
seem to have restored peace ; for 
the emperor Basil held a council 
at Constantinople, in the year 
869, in which entire satisfaction 
was' given to pope Adrian ; but 
the schism was only smothered 
and suppressed for a while. The 
Greek church had several com- 
plaints against the Latin; parti- 
cularly it was thought a great 
hardship for the Greeks to. sub- 
scribe to the definition of a coun- 
cil according to the Roman form, 
prescribed by the pope, since it 
made the church of Constanti- 
nople dependant on that of Rome, 
and set the pope above an oecu- 
menical council ; but, above all, 
the pride and haughtiness of the 
Rpman cpurt gave the Greeks a 
great dictate; and as their de- 
portment seemed to insult his Im- 
perial majesty, it entirely^ alienat;- 
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cd the affectionp of the emperor 
.Basil. Towards the middle of the 
eleventh century^ Michael Cerula- 
rius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
opposed the Latins, with respect to 
their making use of unleavened 
bread in the eucharist, their obser- 
vation of the sabbath, and fasting 
on Saturdays, charging them with 
living in communion with the Jews. 
To this pope Leo IX replied; 
and, in his apology for the Latins, 
declaimed very warmly against 
the false doctrine of the Greeks, 
and interposed, at the same time, 
the authority of his see. He 
likewise, by bis legates, excomr 
municated the patriarch in the 
church of. Santa Sophia, which 
^ve the last shock to the recon- 
ciliation attempted a long time 
after, but to no purpose ; for from 
that time the hatred of the Greeks 
to the Latins, and of the Latins to 
the Greeks, became insuperable, 
insomuch that the^ have continu- 
ed ever since separated from each 
other's communion. 

II. Greek churchy tenets of. The 
following are some of the chief te- 
nets held by the Greek church : — 
They disown the authority of the. 
pope, and deny that the church 
of Rome is the true catholic 
church. They do not baptize 
their children till they are three, 
four, five, six, ten, nay sometimes 
.eighteen years of age : baptism 
is performed by triune immei*sion.- 
They insist that the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper ought to be ad- 
ministered in both kinds, and they 
give the sacrament to children 
immediately after baptism. They 
grant no indulgences, nor do they 
lay any claim to the characterof in- 
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fallibility, like the churchof Rome;^ - 
They deny that there is any. such 
place as purgatory; notwithstand- 
ing they pray for the dead, that 
God would have mercy on them 
at the general judgment.. They 
practise the invocation of saints ; 
though, they say, they do not in- 
voke them as deities, but as in- 
tercessors' with God. They ex- 
clude confirmation, extreme unc- 
tion, and matrimony, out of the 
seven sacraments. They deny 
auricular eonfession to be a di,- 
vine precept, and say it is only jji 
positive injunction of the church. 
They pay no religious homage to 
the eucharist. They 'administer 
the communion in both kinds to 
the laity, both in sickness and in 
health, though they have never 
applied themselves to their conj- 
fessors; because they are persuad^ 
ed that a lively faith is all which 
is requisite for the worthy rer 
ceiving of the Lord's supper. They 
maintain that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds only from the Fatherj and 
not from, the Son. They believe 
in predestination. They admit of 
no images in relief or embossed 
work, but use paintings and sculp- 
tures in copper or silver.. They 
approve of the marriage of priests, 
provided they enter into that state 
before their admission into holj' 
orders. They condemn all fourth 
marriages. They observe a num- 
ber of holy days, and keep four fasts 
in the year more solemn than the 
rest, of which the fast in Lent, be- 
fore Easter, is the chief. They be- 
lieve the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, or the union of the body of 
Christ with the sacramental bread. 
III. Gnek chxtrchy state anddis 
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apUiie 'of. Slice the Gfccks be- 
came 'subject to the Turkish yoke, 
Aey have sunk into the most 
deplorable rghorance, in conse- 
quence of the slavery knd thral- 
dom ilnder Which the groan; 
tind their religion is now greatly 
cdrrupted. It is, indeed, little 
l)tftter thdn a heap of ridiculous 
cereftionies iind absurdities. The 
"head of the Gr^ek .church is the 
Jjatriarch of Consrtatitinople, who 
is chosen by the neighbouring 
'Archbishops and metropolitans, 
Wd confirmed by' the emperor or 
•grand vizier. He is a persdn of 
Wat dignity, being the head and 
directdr of the Eastern church. 
The other patriarchs are those of 
^JerUSiilem, Antroch, and Alex- 
Uhdi^la. Mr. Toiimefort tells us, 
that the patriarchates are now 
"gehei^Uy det to sale, and bestowed 
upon those who are the highest 
bidders. The ' patriarch's, mctro- 
politahs, archbisnops^ and bishops, 
are always chosen from among 
the caloyers, or Greek monks. 
The next .person to a bishop, 
ambng the clergy, is an archiman- 
drite, who is the director of 6ne 
or mofe convents, which are call- 
ed martdren ; then come the ab- 
•bot, the arch-driest, the priest, the 
deacon, the under-deacon, the 
chanter, and the lecturer. TTie 
secular clergy are subject to no 
rules, and never rise higher than 
high priest. The Greeks have few 
nunneries, but a great many con- 
vents of monks, who are all 
priests ; and (student? excepted) 
obliged to follow some handicraft 
employment, and lead a very aus- 
tere life. 

The Russians adhere to the doc- 



trrae Uhd bcf ettiohies of die Grcfek 
churdh, though they are now ini- 
dependent on jhe jpatriairchdf Con- 
stantinople. The Russian chitrch, 
indeed, may be reckoned tbe 
first, as to extent of empire ; yet 
thete is very 'Kttle of the power 
df vital religion among'them. The 
Roskolniki^ or, as they now eaB 
themselves, the Sturovertzi, were 
'a sect that separated from the 
church of Russia about 1666: 
they affected extraordinary piety 
'and devotion, a veneration for the 
letter of the holy scriptures, and 
would* not allow a priest to admi- 
nister baptism who had that day 
tasted brandy. They harbour- 
ed many follies and superstitions, 
"and haVe been greatly persecut- 
ed; but, perhaps, there will be 
found among them ** stJihc that 
shall be counted to the Lord for a 
generation." Several settlements 
of German Protestants have been 
established in the Wojga. The 
Moravians, also, have done' good 
in Livonia, and the adjacent isles 
in the Baltic under the 'Russian 
government. See Mosheim^ Grt^ 
gory^and Hawets^sChurchilhtoryi 
Ktn^s Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Russia ; The Rus- 
sian Catechhm ; Secfet Memoirs of 
the Cburt of 'Petersburg ; Took/s 
Histbry df Russia ; Ritotit^s State 
of the Greek Church ;EncJ Brit. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. Sec 
Grace. 

GUARD IAN ANGEL. 
"Some," says Dr. 'Doddridge, 
" have thought, thatnot only eve- 
ty' region but' every mcr/ihas some 
particular angel assigned him sis 
a gtiatdian^ vfho^Q business it is 
generally to watch over that coun^ 
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try or person ; for this opinion 
they urge Matt, xviii, 10. Acts 
xii, 15- but the argument from 
both these places is evidently pre- 
carious ; and it seems difficult to 
reconcile the supposition of such 
, a continued attendance with what 
is said of the stated residence of 
these angels in heaven, and with 
Heb* i, 14. where all the angels 
are represented as ministering to 
the heirs of sjjilvation : though, 
as there is great reason to believe 
the number of heavenly spirits is 
vastly superior to that of men up- 
on earth, it is not improbable that 
they may, as it were, relieve each 



other, and in their turns perform 
these condescending services to 
those whom the Lord of Angels 
has been pleased to redeem with 
his own blood ; but we must con- 
fess that our knowledge of the 
laws and orders of those celestial 
beings is very limited, and conse- 
quently that it is the part of hu- 
mility to avoid dogmatical deter- 
minations on such heads as these.'* 
See Angel ; and Doddridge^s Lee* 
tures^ lee. '212. 

GUILT, the state of a person 
justly charged with a crime; i^ 
consciousness of ^having done a- 
miss. See Sin. 
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HABIT, a power and ability of 
doing any thing, acquired by fre- 
quent repetition of the same ac- 
tion. It is distinguished from cus- 
tom. Custom respects the action; 
habit the actor. By custom we 
mean a frequent reiteration of the 
«ame act ; and by habit the effect 
that custom has on the mind or 
body. " Man," as one observes, 
" is a bundle of habits. There 
are habits of industry, attention, 
vigilance, advertency ; of a prompt 
obedience to the judgment occur- 
ring, or of yielding to the first im- 
pulse of passion ; of apprehend- 
ing, mjethodising, reasoning; of 
vanity f melancholy, fretfulness, 
suspicion, covetousness, &c. In a 
word, there is not a quality or 
function, either of body or mind, 
which does not feel the influence 
of this great law of animated na- 
ture." To cure evil habits, we 
f hQiild be as early as we can in 



our application, principm ohsta; 
to cross and mortify the inclina- 
tion by a frequent and obstinate 
practice of the contrary virtue. 
To form good habits, we should 
get our minds well stored with 
knowledge ; associate with the 
wisest and best m^en ; reflect much 
on the pleasure good habits are 
productive of; and, above all, sup- 
plicate the Divine Being for direc- 
tion and assistance. KainCs EL of 
Crit.f ch xiv, vol. 1 ; Grovels Mor. 
PhiL^ vol. i, p. 143 yPaley^s Mcr. 
PhiLy vol. i, p. 46 ; Jortin on Bad 
Habits^ ser. 1, vol. iii ; Reid on the 
Active Powers J p. llf ; Cogan on 
the Passions, p. 235. 

HiERETICO COMBUREN- 
DO, a writ which anciently lay a- 
gainst an heritic, who, having once 
been convicted of heresy by his 
bishop, and having abjured it, 
afterwards falling into it again, or 
into some other, is thereupon 
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committed to the secular power. 
This writ is thought by some to 
be as ancient as the common law 
Itself ; however, the conviction of 
heresy by the common law was 
not in any petty ecclesiastical 
court, but before the archbishop 
himself, in a provincial synod, 
and the delinquent was delivered 
up to the king, to do with him as 
he pleased; so that the crown had 
a control over the spiritual pow- 
er; but by 2 Henry IV, cap. 15, 
the diocesan alone, without the in- 
tervention of a synod, might con- 
vict of heretical tenets ; and unless 
the convict abjured his opinions, 
or if after abjuration he relapsed^ 
the sheriff was bound ex officio ^ if 
required by the bishop, to commit 
the unhappy victim- to the flames, 
without waiting for the consent of 
the crown. This writ remained 
in force, and was actually execut- 
ed on two Anabaptists^ in the se- 
venth of Elizabeth, ancl on two 
Arians in the ninth of James I. 
Sir Edward Coke was of opinion 
that this writ did not lie in his 
time ; but it is now formally 
taken away by statute 29 Car. II, 
cap. 9. But this statute dofes not 
extend to take away or abridge 
the jurisdiction of Protestant arch- 
bishops, or bishops, or any other 
judges of any ecclesiastical courts, 
in cases^f atheism^blasphemy, he- 
resy, or schism ; ^but they may 
prove and punish the same, ac- 
cording to his majesty's ecclesias- 
tical laws, by excommunication, 
deprivation, degradation, and other 
ecclesiastical censures, not extend- 
ing to death, in such sort,, and no 
other, as they might have done 
before the making of this act. 



HAGIOGRAPHIA, a name 
given to part of the books of the 
scriptures, called by the Jews ce- 
tumm. See article Bible, sec. 1. . 

HAMPTON COURT CON- 
FERENCE, a conference ap- 
pointed by James I, at Hampton, 
Court, in 1603, in order to settle 
the disputes between the church 
and the Puritans. Nine bishops, 
and as many dignitaries of the 
church, appeared on one side, and 
four Puritan ministers on the other. 
It lasted for three days. Neal calls 
it a mock conference, because all 
things were previously concluded 
between the king and the bishops y 
and the Puritans borne down not 
with calm reason and argument, 
but with the royal authority, the 
king being both judge and party. 
The proposals and remonstrances 
of the Puritans may be seen in 
NeaPs History of the Puritansy 
ch. 1, part ii. 

HAPPINESS, absolutely taken, 
denotes the durable possession of 
perfect good, without any mixture 
of evil ; or the enjoyment of pure 
pleasure unalloyed with pain, or 
a state in which all our wishes are 
satisfied ; in which senses, happi- 
ness is only known by name on 
this ' earth. The word happy ^ 
when applied to any state or con- 
ditioYi of human life, will admit 
of no positive definition, but is 
merely a relative teriyi ; that is, 
when we call a man happy, we 
mean that he is happier than som^ 
others with whom we compare 
him ; than the generality of others ; 
or than he himself was in some 
other situation. Moralists justly 
observe, that happiness does not 
consist in the pleasures of sense % 
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as eating, drinkingf music, paint- 
ing, theatric exhibitions, &c. &c., 
for these pleasures continue but 
a little while, by repetition lose 
their relish, and by high expec- 
tation often bring disappoint- 
ment. Nor does happiness consist 
in an exemption from labour, 
care, busine8S,i &c. ; such a state 
being usually attended with de- 
pression of spirits, imaginary anx- 
ieties, and the whole train of hy- 
pochondriacal affections. Nor is it 
to be found in greatness, rank, or 
devated stations, as matter of 
fact abundantly testifies ; but hap- 
piness consists in the enjojonent 
of the Divine favour, a good 
conscience, and unifornx conduct. 
In subordination to these, human 
happiness may be greatly promot- 
ed by the exercise of the social 
affections; the pursuit of some 
engaging end ; the prudent consti- 
tution of the habits ; and the en- 
joyipent of our health. Bolton 
and Lucas on Happiness ; Henri/ s 
Pleasantness of a Religious Life ; 
Groveand Paley^sMor. PhiL; Bar- 
ro-ufs Ser.j ser. 1 ; Toung*s Cen- 
taur^ 41 to 160; WoUastorCs Re^ 
liffion of Nature^ sec. 2. 

HARMONY OF THE GOS- 
PELS, a term made use of to de- 
note the concurrence or agreement 
of the writings of the four evange- 
lists ; or the history of the four evan- 
gelists digested into one continued 
series. By this means each story 
or discourse is exhibited with all 
its concurrent circumstances ; fre- 
quent repetitions are prevented, 
and a multitude of seeming oppo- 
sitions reconciled. Among some 
of the most valuable harmonies, 
are those of Cradock^ Le Clerc^ 



Doddridge Mackmght^ and iWrrir- 
combe. The term harmony is also 
used in reference to the agreement 
which the gospel bears to natural 
religion, the Old Testament, the 
history of other nations, and the 
works of God at large. 

HASSIDEANS, or Assi- 
DEANs, those Jews who resorted 
to Mattathias, to fight for the laws 
of God and the liberties of their 
country. They were men of great 
volour and zeal, having voluntarily 
devoted themselves toa more strict 
observation of the law than other 
men. For, after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish capti- 
vity, there were two sorts of men 
in their church ; those who con- 
tented themselves with that obe- 
dience only which was prescribed 
by the law of Moses, and who 
were called Zadikim^ i. e. the 
righteous; and those who, over 
and above the laws, superadded 
the constitutions and traditions of 
the elders, and other rigorous 
observances: these latter were 
called the Chasidim^ i. e. the pious. 
From the former sprang the Sa- 
maritans, Sadducees, and Caraites; 
from the latter, the Pharisees and 
the Essenes ; which see. 

HATRED is the aversion of 
the will to any object consideredby 
us as eVil, or to any person or thing 
we suppose can do us harm. See 
Antipathy. Hatred is ascrib- 
ed to God, but is not to be 
considered as a passion in him as 
in man ; nor can he hate any of 
the creatures he has made as his 
creatures. Yet he is said to hate 
the wicked, Ps. v. 5 ; and indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, will be upon cYcry soul of 
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van that does eviL See Wrathi 
or God. 

HATTEMISTS, in ecclesias- 
tical history, the name of a modem 
Dutch sect ; so called from Pon- 
tlan Van Hattem, a minister in 
the province of Zealaml, toward^ 
the close of the last century^ who, 
being addicted to the sentiments 
of Spinosa, was on diat account 
4egraded from his pastoral office. 
The Verscborists. and Hattemists 
resemble each other in their re-> 
ligious systems, though they xk- 
ver so entirply agreed as to form 
one communion. The founders 
of these sects deduced from the 
doctrine of absolute decrees a 
system of fatal and uncontrollable 
necessity ; they denied the differ- 
ence between moral good and 
evil, and the corruption of h^n^an 
nature ; from hence they farther 
concluded, that mankind were 
under no sort of obligation to 
correct their manners, to improve 
their minds, or to obey the Di- 
vine laws } that the whole of re 
ligion consisted not in acting, , but 
in suffering; and that all the 
precepts of Jesus Christ are re- 
ducible to this one, that tv^ bear 
with cheerfulness and patience the 
events that happen to us through 
the Divine will^ and make it our 
constant and only study to maintain 
a permanent tranquillity of mind. 
Thus far they agreed ; but the 
Hattemists farther affirmed, that 
Chriat made no expiation for the 
•ins of men by his death; but had 
only suggested to us, by his media- 
tion, that there was nothing in us 
th^t could offend the Deity ; this, 
they say, was Christ'i^ manner of 
justifying hjii #crvwt», and pre 



seating them bbmeless before the 
tribunal of God. It was one of 
their distinguished tenets, that 
God does not punish men for 
their sins, but by their sins* 
These two sects, says Mosheim, 
still subsist, though they no longer 
bear the names of their founders. 

HEARING THE WORD OF 
GOD, ia an ordinance of Divine 
appointment. Rom. x, 17* Proy« 
viii, 4, 5. Mark iv, 24. 

Public reading of the scriptures 
was a part of synagogue worship^ 
Acts xiii, 15. Acts xv, 21. and 
was the practice of the christians 
in primitive ti^es. Under the for- 
mer dispensation there yras a pubr 
lic^ hearing of the law ^t stated 
seasons, Deut. xxxii, 10, 13. Neht 
viii, S, 3* It seems, therefore, that ^ 
it ia a duty incumbeqt on us to 
h^ar, and» if sensible of o\ir igno- 
rance, we shall also consider it our 
privilege. As to the manner of 
hearing, it should be constantly^ 
Prov. viii, 34w Jam. i, 24, 25. 
Attentively^ Luke xxi, 38* Act9 
X, 33. Luke iv, 20, 22. With 
reverence^ Ps. l|^xxix, 7. With 
faithy Heb, iv, 2. With an endea- 
vour to retain what we hear, Heb. 
ii, 1. Ps. cxix, 11, With a Af^m- 
ble docile disposition^ XAikQ x, 42, 
With prayer^ Luke xviii. 2^hc 
qdvaJitages of hearing are, in- 
[formation^ ?d Tim. iii, 16. Con* 
victiouy l^t Cor. xiv, 24, 25. Acts 
ii. Conversion^ Ps. xix, 7. Acta 
iv, 4. Confrniqtion^ Acts xiv, 22. 
Acts xvi, 5. ConsolattQUy PhiL i^ 
25. Isa. %\y 1, 2. Isa. xxxy, 3« 
4. Stennefs Parf^ble of the Sower; 
3'/assilon*s Ser.^ vol. ii, p. 131^ 
Eng. transf ; GilPs Body (^f Xliv,, 
vpl iii, p. 340, Oct, efj. 
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HE A'ilT is uied for the aotil, 
ind an the borers thereof; *asthc 
tinderstandiiig, conscience, will, 
affections, and memory. Theheaft 
^of man is naturally, constantly, 
liiiivepSally, inexpressibly, openly, 
and evidently depraved, and in- 
clined to evil, Jen xvii, 9. It re- 
quires a Divine power to renovate 
it, and render it susceptible of right 
impressions, Jer. xxiv, 7. When, 
thus renovated, Uhe effects will be 
seen in the temper, conversation, 
imd conduct at large. See Faith, 
Hope, &c. Hardness af heart is 
that state in whiifh a sinner is in- 
clined to, and actually goes on in 
•rebellion against God. This state 
evidences itself by light views df 
the evil of sin ; partial acknow- 
ledgment and confession of it; 
frequent commission of it ; pridei 
and conceit; ingratitude; lin-i 
concern about the word and ordi- 
nances of God ; inattention to Di-i 
vine "providences; stifling con- 
victions of conscience; shunning 
reproof^ presumption, and general 
ignorance of Divine things. Wc; 
'mustdistin:guish,however,between 
that hardness of heart which ev^n 
a good man complains of, and 
•that of a jxidtctal nature. 1. Judi- 
cial hardness is Tcry seldom per- 
ceived, and never lamented ; a 
' broken and a contrite heart is the 
lekst thing such desire : but it is 

• otherwise ;with believers, for the 
hardness' they feel is always a 
matterof grief to them, Rom. vii 
24. — ^. Judicial hardness is per- 
petual; or, if ever there 'be any 
remorse or relenting, it is only 
at such times when the sinner is 

• under some outWard aiBlictions, or 
'filled with the dread of the wratlj 



of Gdd ; but as this wears off or 
abates, his stupidity returns as 
mucli or more than ever, Exod. 
ix, 27 ; but true believers, when 
no idvefrse dtspenssttions trouble 
them, are often' distressed because 
their hearts are no more affected in 
holy duties, or inflamed with love 
to God, Roni. vii, 15. — 3. Judi- 
cial hardness is attended with a 
total neglect of duties; especially 
those that are secret ; but that 
hardness Of heart which a believer 
complains of, though it occasions 
his going uncomfortably in duty, 
yet does not keep'him from it, Job 
xxiii, 2, S.'^— 4. When a person is 
judicially hardened, he makes use 
of indirect arid unwarrantable me- 
thods to maintain that false peace 
which he thinks himself happy in 
the enjoyment of ; but^a believer, 
when complaining of the 'hardness 
of his heart, cannot be isatisfied 
with any thing «hort of Ghri«t,Ps. 
ci, 2. — 5. Judicial hardness ge- 
lierally opposes the interest of 
truth and godliness ; but a good 
man considers this as *a cause 
nearest his heart ; and -although 
he' have to lament his lukewarm- 
ness, yet' he constantly desires to 
promote it, Ps. Ixxii, 19. 

Keeping - the hearty is a duty 
enjoined in the sacred scriptures. 
It consists, says Mr. Flavel, 
in the diligent and constant use 
and improvement of all holy means 
and duties to preserve the soul 
[from sin, and maintain commu- 
nion with God ; and this, he pro- 
perly observes, supposes a pre- 
vious workof sanctification, which 
hath settbc heart right by giving 
it a new bent and inclination. 
1. It includes frequent observation 
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. of the frame of the heart, .Pa. 
Ixxvii, 6. — 2. Deep humiliation 
for heart evils and disorders, 2d 
Chron. xxxii,26.— ^3. Earnest sup- 
plication for heart purifying and 
rectifying grace, Ps, xix, 12. — 4. 
A constant holy jealousy over our 
hearts, Prov. xxyii, 14. — 5. It 
includes the realizing of God's pre- 
sence with us, and setting him.be- 
fore us, Ps. xvi, 8. Gen. xvii, 1. 
This is, 1. The hardest work; 
heart work is hard work, indeed. 
— 2* Constant work, Exod. xvH, 
12. — 3. The most important 
work, Prov. xxiii, 26. This is a 
duty which should be attended tOy 
if we consider it in connexion with, 
1. The honour of God, Is. Ixvi, 
3.-2. The sincerity of our pro- 
fession, 2d Kings, x, 31. E:&ek. 
xxxiii, 31, 32.— 3. The beauty of 
our conversation, Prov. xii, 26. 
Ps. xlv, 1.— 4. The comfort of our 
souls, 2d Cor. xiii, 5. — 5. The 
improvement of our graces, Ps. 
Ixiii, 5, 6. — 6. The stability of 
our souls in the hour of temp- 
tation, 1st Cor. xvi, 13. The sea- 
sons in which we should more par- 
ticularly keep our hearts are^ 1. 
The time of prosperity, Deut. vi, 
10,12.-2. Under afflictions, Heb. 
xii, 5, 6. — 3. The time of Sion's 
troubles, Ps. xlvi, 1, 4. — 4. In the 
time of great and threatening dan- 
gers. Is. xxvi, 20, 21.-^5. Onder 
great wants, Phil, iv, 6, 7. — 6. In 
the time .of duty. Lev. x, 3.-7. 
Under injuries received, Roni. xii, 
ir. Sec. — 8. In the criticalrhour of 
temptation. Matt, xxvi, 41. — 9. 
Under dark and doubting seasons, 
Heb. xii.S. Is. 1, 10. — 10. In 
time of opposition and suffering, 
l«t Pet. iv, 12, 13.— 11. The time 



of sickness and death, Jer. xliz. 
11. The means to be made u^e of 
to keep our hearts are, 1. Watchful- 
ness, Mark xiii, 37. — 2. Exami- 
nation, Prov. iv, 26. — 3. Prayer, 
Luke xviii, 1. — 4. Reading God's 
word, John v, 39.-— 5. Depend- 
ance on. Divine grace, Ps. Ixxxvi, 
11. See Flavel on Keeping" the 
Heart; yamiesorHs Sermons on the 
Heart ; Ridgley^s Div.y qu. 29. 

HE ATHEN, pagans who wor- 
ship false gods, and are not ac- 
quainted either with the doctrines 
of the Old Testament or the chris- 
tian dispensation. For many ages 
before Christ, the nations at large 
were destitute of the true religion, 
and gave themselves up' to th,e 
grossest ignorance, the most ab- 
surd idolatry, and the greatest 
crimes. Even the most learned 
men among the heathens were in 
general inconsistent, and complied 
with or promoted the vain cus- 
toms they found among their 
countrymen. It was^ ho:»rever, di- 
vinely foretold, that in Abraham's 
se.ed all nations should be blessed ; 
that the heathens should be gather- 
ed to the Saviour^ and become his 
people. Gen. xxii. 18. Gen. xlix, 
10. Ps. ii, 8. Isa. xiii, 6,7. Ps. 
ixxii. Isaiah ix. In order that 
these promises might b^ accom- 
plished^ vast numbers of the Jaws, 
after the Chaldean captivity, were 
left scattered among the heatheo. 
The Old Testament was translat- 
ed into Greek, the most common 
language of the heathen ; and a 
rumour of the Saviour's appearance 
in the flesh was spread far and wide 
among them. When Christ came, 
he preached chiefly in Galilee, 
where there were multitudes of 
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Gentiles, He assured the Greeks 
that vast numbers of the heathen 
should be brought into the church. 
Matt, jv, 23. John xii, 20, 24. 
For 1 700 years past the Jews have 
been generally rejected, and the 
church of God has been composed 
of the Gentiles. Upwards of 480 
millions (nearly half the globe), 
however, are supposed to be yet 
in pagan darkness. Considerable 
attempts have been made of late 
years fpr the enlightening of die 
heathen ; and there is every Vea- 
son to belifve good has been done. 
From the aspect of scripture pro- 
phecy, we are led to expect that 
the kingdoms of the heathen at 
large shall be brought to the light 
of the gospel, Matt, xxiv, 14. Isa. 
bt. Ps. xxii, 28, 29. Ps. ii, 7, 8. 
•It has been much .disputed whe- 
ther it be possible that the heathen 
should be saved without the know- 
ledge of the gospel : some have 
absolutely 'denied it upon the au- 
Aority of those texts which uni- 
versally require faith in Christ; 
but to this it 'is answered, that 
those texts regard only such to 
whom the gospel comes, and are 
capable of understanding the con- 
tents of it. The truth, says Dr. 
Doddridge, seems to be this ; that 
none of the heathens will be con- 
demned for not belifeving the gos- 
pel, but they are liable to con- 
demnation for the breach of God's 
natural law : nevertheless, if there 
be any of them in whom there is 
a prevailing love to the Divine Be- 
ing, there seems reason to believe 
thati for the saJke of Christ, though 
to t^em unknown, they may be ac- 
cepted by God ; and so much the 
rather, as the an cient Je W8,and even 
Vol. L - U u 



the apostles, during the time of our 
Saviour's abode on earth, seem to 
have had but little notion of those 
doctrines, which those who deny 
the salvability of the heathens are 
most apt to imagine, Rom. ii, 10 
to 26. Acts X, 34, 35. Matt.- viii, 
11, 12. Mr. Grove, Dr. Watts, 
Saurin, and Mr. Newton, favour 
the same opinion ; tht latter of 
whom thus observes : " If we sup- 
pose a heathen brought to a sense 
of his misery ; to a conviction that 
he cannot be happy without the 
favour of the great Lord of the 
world ; to a feeling of guilt, and 
desire of mercy, and that^ though 
he has no explicit knowledge of a 
Saviour, he directs the cry of his 
heart to the unknown Supreme, 
to have mercy upon him ; who 
will prove that Buch views j^^d dc» 
sires can arise in the heart of a 
sinner, without th^ energy of that 
spirit which Jesus is exalted to be- 
stow ? Who will take upon him to 
say, that his i>lood has not suffi- 
cient efficacy to redeem to God a 
sinner who is thus disposed, though 
he have never heard of his name ? 
Or who has a warrant to affirm, 
that the suppositional have made 
is in the nature of things impos- 
sible to be realized?" Newtonfa 
Messiah; Dr. Watts* s Strength and 
Weakness of Human Reason^ p. 
106 ; SaurirCs Sermons^ vol. ii, p. 
Z\4i,\ Grovels Moral Philosophy^ 
vol. i, p. 128 ; Turret Loc.^ vol. 
i, qusest. 4, $ 1, 2, 17; Dodd- 
ridge^ s Lectures^ lee. 240, vol. ii, 
8voedit.; Bellamy* s Religion De* 
lineated^ p. 105; Ridgley^s Body 
of Divinity^ qu. 60; Gale^s Court 
of the Gentiles* 

HEAVEN is considered as a 
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place in some remote part of infi- : 
nite &pace, in which the omnipre- 
sent Deity is said to afford a nearer 
and more immediate view of him- 
self, and a more'sensible manifes- 
tation of his glory, than in the oth- 
er parts of the universe* 

That there is a state ofjiitutx 
happiness^ both reason and scrip- 
ture indicate : a general notion of 
happiness after death has obtained 
among the wiser sort of heathens, 
who have only had the light of na- 
ture tq guide them. If we exa- 
mine the human mind, it is also 
evident that there is a natural de- 
sire after happiness in all men; 
and, which is equally evident, h 
not attained in this life. It is no 
less observable, that in the present 
state there is an unequal distribu- 
tion of things, which makes the 
providences of God veiry intricate, 
and which cannot be solve^ with- 
out supposing a future state. Re- 
velation, however, puts it beyond 
all doubt. The Divine Being hath 
promised it, 1st John ii, 25. 1st 
John v, 11, James i, 12» hath 
given us some intimation of its 
glory, 1st Pe:ter i, 4. Rev. xxii, 
.3, 4. declares Christ hath taken 
possession of it for us, John xiv, 2, 
S, and informs us of some already 
there, both as to their bodies and 
souls. Gen. v, 24. 2d Kings ii. 

ffeaven is to be considered as a 
J)}ac€^ as well as a state: it is ex- 
pressly so termed in scripture, 
John xiy, 2, 3 : and the existence 
of the body of Christ, and those of 
Enoch and Elijah, is a farther proof 
of it. Yea, if itbenot n place, where 
can these bodies be ? and where 
will the bodies of the saints exist 
-after the resurrection ? Where this 



place is, however, canriot be detef * 
mined. Some have thought it fco 
be beyond the starry firmasacient ) 
and some of the alicients imagined 
that their dwelling wouki be in the 
sun. Others suppose the air to 
be the seat of the blessed. Othew 
think that the saints will dweU 
upon earth when it shall be re- 
stored to its paradisaical state; but 
these suppositions are more curi- 
ous than edifying, and it becomes 
us to be silent where Divine reve- 
lation is so. 

Hea*(}en^ ho-we&er^weure&ssur-' 
ed is -a place ef inexpressible feilkc^ 
ty* The names given to it arc 
proofs of this : it is csXLcA paradise^ 
Luke xxiii, 43. Light, R^v. xxl, 
23.-4 building' and mansien of^ad^ 
2d Cor. V, 1 . John xiv, 2. A citt/^ 
Heb. xi,^lG, 16. A better country^ 
Heb. xi, 16. An inkeritance^, A<:ts 
XX, '32. A Ung-doni^ Maitt. xxv, 
34* ^craivn^ 8d Tim. iv, 8. Giory^ 
Ps. Ixxxiv, 11. 2d Cor. iv, 17. 
Peace y rest^ , and joy of the Lord, 
Isa. Ivii, 2. Heb. iv, 9. Matt, xxv, 
21, 23. The felicity of heaven will 
consist in freedom from all evil, 
both of soul and body, Rev. vii, 
last ; in the enjoy mc«at of God as 
the chief good ; in the jcompany of 
angels and saints ; iti peifect holi- 
ness, and extensive knowledge. 

It has been disputed whether 
there are degrees of glory in heaven. 
The argui^en ts against degrees are, 
that all the people of God are lov- 
ed by him with the same love, all 
chosen together in Christ, eqnalty^ 
interested in the same covenant of 
grace, equally redeemed with the 
same price, and all predestinated 
to the same adoption of children ; 
•to suppose the conti^ry, it is sard. 
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ia to eclipse the glory of Divine 
grace, and carries with it the legal 
idea of being rewarded for our 
works. On the other side it is 
observed J that if the above reason- 
ing prove any thing, it would 
prove too much, viz. that we 
should all b^ upon an equality in 
riie present world as well as that 
which is to come ; for we are now 
as much the objects of the same 
love, purchased by the same blood, 
Sec, as we shall be hereafter. 
That rewards contain nothing in- 
consistent with the doctrine of 
grace, because those very works 
which it pleaseth God to honour 
are the effects of his own opera- 
tion. That all rewards to a guilty 
creature have respect to the nae- 
diation of Christ. That God's 
graciously connecting blessings 
with the obedience of his people, 
serves to shew not only his love to 
Christ and to them, but his regard 
to righteousness. That the scrip- 
tures expressly declare for degrees, 
Dan. xii, 3. Matt, x, 41, 42. Matt. 
xix, 28, 29. Luke xix, 16, 19. 
Rom. ii, 6; 1st Cor. iii, 8. 1st 
Cor. XV, 41, 42. 2d Cor. v, 10. 
Gal. vi, 9. 

Another question has someti mes 
been proposed, viz. Whether the 
saints shatl knoxv pne another in 
heaven ? 

I " The arguments," says Dr. 
Ridgley, " which are generally 
brought in defence of it, are taken 
from those instances recorded in 
scripture, jn which persons, who 
have never seen one another before, 
have immediately known each 
other i'n this world, by a special im- 

' mediate divine revelation given to 
them, in like manner as Adam 



knew that Eve was taken out of 
him ; and therefore says, This i$ 
now bone of my bone^ andftesh of 
my flesh : she shall be called woman^ 
because she was taken out of many 
Gen. ii, 23. He was cast into a 
deep sleeps when God took one of 
his ribs^ and so formed the woman^ 
as we read in the foregoing words ; 
yet the knowledge hereof was 
communicated to him by God. 
Moreover, we read that Peter, 
James, and John, knew Moses and 
Elias, Matt, xvii, as appears from 
Peter's making a particular men- 
tion of them : Let us make three 
tabernacles ;. one for thee^ one for 
Moses^ and one for Elias^ 4th ver, 
though he had never seen thenoi 
before.. Again ; our Saviour, in 
the parable, represents the rtch 
man as seeing Abraham afar offy 
and Lazarus in his bosQm^ Luke xvi, 
23. and speaks of him as address- 
ing his discourse to him. Fronj- 
such like arguments, some coii-. 
elude that it may be inferred 
that the saints shall know one an- 
other in heaven, When joined to- 
gether in the same assembly. 

" Moreover, some think thatthis 
may be proved from the apostle's 
words, in 1st Tiiess. ii, 19, 20. 
What, is Qur hope or joy ^ or crown 
of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in 
the presence of our Lord ^esus 
Christ at his coming f for ye are 
our glory and joy ; which seems to 
argue, that he apprehended their 
happiness in heaven should con- 
tribute, or be an addition to his, 
as he was made an instrument to 
bring them thither; even. so, by a 
parity of reason, every one who 
has been instrumental in the cpn- 
version and building up others in' 
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their holy faithi as the apostle 
Paul was with respect to them^ 
these shall tend to enhance their 
praise, and give them occasion 
to glorify God on their behalf. 
Therefore it follows that they 
shall know one another ; and con- 
sequently they who have walked 
together in the ways of 'God, and 
have been useful to one another as 
relations and intimate friends, in 
what respects more especially their 
spiritual concerns, these shall bless 
God for the mutual advantages 
which they have received, and 
consequently shall know one ano- 
ther. Again; some prove this from 
that expression of our Saviour in 
Luke xvi, 9. Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon ofunright- 
eousnessy, thatj when ye fatly they 
niay receive you into everlasting 
liabitations ; especially if by these 
everlasting" habitations be meant 
heaven, as many suppose it is ; and 
then the meaning is, that they 
whom you have relieved, and 
§hewn kindness to in this world, 
shall express a particular joy up- 
on your being admitted into hea- 
ven ; and consequently they shall 
know you, and bless God for your 
having been so useful and benefi- 
cial to them. 

*' To this it is objected, that if 
the saints shall know one another 
in heaven, they shall know that 
severd of those who were their 
intimate friends here on earth, 
whom they loved with a very great 
affectiori, are not there ; and this 
will have a tendency to giye them 
some uneasiness, and be a diminu- 
tion of their joy and happiness. 

'^'To this it maybe replied, that 
if it be allowed that the saints 



shall know that some whom thejr 
loved on earth are not in hea- 
ven, this will Jrive them no un- 
easiness ; since that affection which 
took its rise principally from the 
relation which we stood in to per- 
sons on earth, or the intimacy that 
we have contracted with them, will . 
cease in another world, or rather 
run in another channel, and be 
excited by sup^^rior motives ; name- 
ly, their relation to Christ ; that 
perfect holiness M'hich they are 
adorned with; their being joined 
in the same blessed society, and 
engaged in the same employment: 
together with their former useful- 
ness one to another in promoting 
their spiritual welfare, as made 
subservient to the happiness they, 
enjoy there. And as for others, 
who are excluded from their soci- 
ety, they will think themselves 
obliged, out of a due regard to 
the justice and holiness of God, to 
acquiesce in his righteous judg- 
ments. Thus, the inhabitants of 
heaven are represented as ador- 
ing the Divine perfections, whea 
the vials of God's wrath were 
poured out upon his enemies, and 
saying. Thou art righteous^ 
Lordy because thou hast judged 
thus; true and righteous are thy 
judgments^ Rev. xvi, 5, 7. 

" Another question has been 
sometimes asked, viz. Whether 
there shall be a diversity of Ian- 
guages in heaven^ as there is on 
earth? This we cannot pretend to 
determine. Some think that there 
shall ; ^nd that, as persons of all 
nMions and tongues shall make up . 
that blessed society. So they shall 
praise God in the came language 
which tbey before used when on 
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earth ; and that this worship mayjl 
be performed with the greatest 
harmony, and to mutual edifica- 
tion, all the saints shall, by the 
iminediate power and providence 
of God, be able to understand 
and make use of every one of 
those different languages, as well 
as their own. This they found on 
the apostle's words, in which he 
says, That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should boWy and that 
every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord; which they 
suppose has a respect to the hea- 
venly state, because it is said to 
be done hpth by those that are 
in heaven^ and those that are on 
earthy PhiUii, 10, 11. But though 
' the apostle speaks by a metonymy 
of different tongues, that is, per- 
sons who speak different languages 
being subject to Christ, he proba- 
bly means thereby persons of dif- 
ferent nations, whether they shall 
praise him in their own language 
in heaven, or no. Therefore 
some conjecture that the diversity 
of languages shall then cease, in- 
asmuch as it took its.first rise from 
God's judicial hand, when he 
confounded the speech of those 
who presumptuously attempted to 
build the city and tower of Babel ; 
and this has been ever since at- 
tended with many inconveniences. 
And, indeed, the apostle seems ex- 
pressly to intimate as much, when 
he says, speaking concerning the 
heavenly state, that tongues shall 
cease f 1st Cor. xiii, 8. that is, the 
present variety of languages, — 
Moreover, since the gift of tongues 
was bestowed on the apostles for 
the gathering and building up the 
church in the first age thereof, 



which end, when it was answer- 
ed, this extraordinary dispensation 
ceased'i in like manner it is pro- 
bable that hereafter the diversity 
of languages shall cease." 

" I am sensible," says Dr. Ridg- 
ley, '* there are some who object 
to this, that the saints' understand- 
ing all languages will be an addi- 
tion to their honour, glory, and 
liappiness*. But to this it may be 
answered, that though it is, in- 
deed, an accomplishment, in this 
world, for a person to understand 
several languages, that arises from 
the subserviency thereof to those 
valuable ends that are answered 
thereby ; but this would be entire- 
ly removed, if the diversity of lan- 
guages be taken away in heaven, 
as some suppose it will." 

*' There are some, who, it may 
be, give too much scope to a vain 
curiosity, when they pretend to 
enquire what this language shall 
be, or determine, as the Jews do, 
and with them some of the fathers, 
that it shall be Hebrew, since their 
arguments for it are not sufficiently 
conclusive, which are principally 
these, viz. That this was the lan- 
guage with which God inspired 
man at first in . paradise, and that 
which the saints and patriarchs 
spake, and the church generally 
made use of in all ages till our 
Saviour's time ; and that it was 
this language which he himself 
spake while here on earth ; and 
since his ascension into heaven, 
h^ spake unto Paul in the Hebrew 
tongue^ Acts xxvi, 14. And when 
the inhabitants of heaven are de- 
scribed in the Revelations as prais- 
ing God, there is one word used 
by which their praise is expressed. 
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namely, Hallelujah, which is He- 
brew, j the meaning whereof is, 
Praise ye th^ Lord. But all these 
arguments are not sufficiently con- 
vincing, and therefore we must 
reckon it no more than a conjec- 
ture/* 

However undecided we may be 
as to this and some other circum- 
stances, this we may be assured of, 
that the happiness of heaven will be 
eternal. Whether it will be pro- 
gressive or not, and that the saints 
shall always be increasing in their 
knowledge, joy, &c., is not so 
clear. Some suppose that this in- 
dicates an imperfection in the fe- 
licity of the saints for any addi- 
tion to be made J but others think 
it quite analogous to the dealings 
of God with us here ; and that, 
from the nature of the mind it- 
self, it may be concluded. But 
hov/ever this be, it is certain that 
our happiness will be complete, 
1st Pet. V, 10. 1st Pet. v, 4. Heb. 
xi, 10. Watts' s Death and Hea- 
ven; GiWs Body of Divinity^ vol. 
ii, p. 495 ; Saurin^s Ser*^ vol. 
iii, p. 321 ; Toplady's Works^ vol. 
iii, p. 471 ; Bates^s Works; Ridg- 
ley*s Body of Divinity^ quest. 90. 

HEBREWS. See Jews. 

HELL, the place of Divine pu- 
nishment after death. As all reli- 
gions have supposed a future state 
of existence after this life, so all 
have their hell, of place of torment, 
in which the wicked are to be pu- 
nished. Even the Heathens had 
their tartara; and the Mahome- 
tans, we find, believe the eternity 
of rewards and punishments : it 
is not, therefore, a sentiment pecu- 
liar to Christianity. 

There have been many curious 



aiui useless conjectures nsspeeti^ 
the pla^e of the 4(i^ned ; the an- 
cients generally supposed H was a 
region of fire near the centre of 
the earth. Mr. Swinden eiidesK 
voured to prove that it is seated 
in the sun. MnWhistonadvaiic- 
ed a new and strange hypothesis ; 
according to him, the comets are 
so many hells, appointed in their 
orbits alternately to carry the 
damned to the confines of the sun, 
there to be scorched by its violent 
heat ; and then to return witb 
them beyond the orb of Saturn, 
there to starve them in those cold 
and dismal regions. But, as Dr. 
Doddridge observes, we must here 
confess our ignorance ; and shall 
be much better employed in study ^ 
ing how we may avoid this place 
of horror, than in labouring to 
discover where it is. 

Of the nature of this punishment 
we may form some idea from the 
expressions made use of in scrip* 
ture. It is called a place of tor- 
ment, Luke xvi, 28. the bottom- 
less pit. Rev. XX, 3 to 6. a prison, 
1st Pet. iii, 19. darkness. Matt. 
viii, 12. Jud. 13. fire. Matt, xiii, 
42, 50. a worm that never dies, 
Mark ix, 44, 48. the second 
death, Rev. xxi, 8. the wrath of 
God, Rom. ii, 5. It has been de- 
bated, whether there will be mq^ 
terialfire in hell ? On the affirma- 
tive side it is observed, that fire 
and brimstone are represented as 
the ingredients of the torment of 
the wicked, Rev. xiv, 10, 11. Rev. 
XX, 10. That as the body is to be 
raised, and the whole man tp be 
condemned, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve there will be some corporeal 
punishment provided, ami there- 
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fore probably material fire/ On 
the negative side it is alleged, that 
the terms above-meationed are 
mets^horical, aad signify no more 
thaii raging desire or acute pain ; 
and that the Divine Being can 
sufficiently punish the wickedy by 
iriamediately acting on their minds, 
or rather leaving them to the guilt 
jHvd stings of their own conscience. 
, According to several passages, it 
Beems there will be differtnt de- 
grte% of punhhment in hell, Luke 
xii, 47. Rom. ii, 12. Matt, x, 20, 
21. Matt, xii, 25, 32. Heb. x, 
28, 29. 

As to its duration^ it has been 
observed that it cannot be eter- 
nA^ because there is no propor- 
tion between temporary crimes 
and eternal punishments ; that the 
word everlasting is not to be taken 
in its utmost extent ; and that it 
signifies no more than a long time, 
or a time whose precise boundary 
is unknown. But in answer to ^is 
^it is alleged, that the same word 
is used, and that sometimes in the 
very same place, to express the 
eternity of the happiness of the 
righteous, and the eternity of the 
misery of the wicked ; and that 
there is no reascMi to believe that 
the words express two such differ- 
ent ideas, as standing in the same 
connexion. Besides, it is not 
^ue, it is observed, that temporary 
crimes do not deserve eternal pu- 
nishments, because the infinite 
majesty of an offended God adds 
a kind of infinite evil to sin, and 
therefore exposes the sinner to in- 
finite punishment ; and that here- 
by God vindicates his injured ma- 
jesty, and glorifies his justice. See 
articles DEgTRUCTioNiSTS and 



Uni VERS A LISTS. Berry St. Lec» 
vol. ii, p. 559, 562 ; Dawes oH 
HeH^ ser. x; Whiston on dittos 
Swinden^ Drexeiius^ and Edwards 
on ditto, A late popular writer 
has observed, that in the 35th ser- 
mon of Tillotson every thing is 
said upon the eternity of hell tor- 
ments that can be known with any 
certainty. 

HELL, Chrisfs decent into* 
That Christ locally descended into 
hell, is a doctrine believed not only 
by the Papists, but by many among 
the reformed. 1. The text chiefly 
brought forward in support of this 
doctrine is the 1st Peter iii, 19* 
" By which he went and preached 
to the spirits in prison ;" but it 
evidently appears that the ," spi- 
rit" there mentioned was not 
Christ's human soul, but a divine 
nature, or rather the Holy Spirit 
(by which he was tjuickened, and 
raised from the dead); and by the 
inspiration of which, granted to 
Noah, he preached to those notor 
rious sinners who are now in the 
prison of hell for their disobedi- 
ence. 

2. Christ, when on the croiss, 
promised the penitent thief his 
presence that day 91 paradise ; and 
accordingly, when he died, he 
committed his soul into his hea- 
venly Father's hand : in heaven 
therefore, and not in hell, we arc 
to seek the separate spirit of our 
Redeemer in this period, Luke 
xxiii, 43, 46. 

3. Had our Lord descended to 
preach to the damned, there is no 
supposable reason why the unbe- 
lievers in Noah's time only should 
be mentioned rather than those of 
Sodom, a»d the unhappy multi- 
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tude that died in sin* But it may 
be said, do not both the Old and 
New Testaments intimate this ? 
Ps. xvi, 10. Acts li, 34. But it 
may be answered, that the words 
" thou wilt not leave my soul in 
helV may be explained (as is 
the manner of the Hebrew poets) 
in the following words : *' Neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruption." So the same 
words are used Ps. Ixxxix, 48. — 
** What man is he that liveth, and 
shall not see death ? shall he deli- 
ver his soul from the hand of the 
grave?" In the Hebrew ('?iKtt^), 
the word commonly rendered hell 
properly signifies " the invisible 
state," as our word hell origi- 
nally did ; and the other word 
(ara:) signifies not always the im- 
mortal soul, but the animal frame 
in general, either living or dead. 
Bishop Pearson and Dr. Barrow 
on the Creed; Edwards^ s Hist, of 
Redemption^ notes p. 351, 377; 
Ridgley*s, Body of Div.^ p. 308, 
3d edit. ; Doddridge and Guise on 
1st Pet. iii, 19. 

HELLENISTS, a term occur- 
ring in the Greek text of the New 
Testament, and which in the Eng- 
lish version is rendered Grecians, 
Acts vi, 1. The critics are divided 
as to the signification of the word. 
Some observe, that it is not to be 
understood as signifying those of 
the religion of the Greeks, but 
those who spoke Greek. The au- 
thors of the Vulgate version ren- 
der it like ourGr<fc£/ but Mes- 
sieurs Du Port Royal, more ac- 
curately, Juifs Grecs^ Greek or 
Grecian Jews ; it being the Jews 
who spoke Greak that are here 
treated of, and who are hereby 



distinguished from the Jews called 
Hebrews^ that is, who spoke the 
Hebrew tongue of that time. 

The Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, 
were those who lived in Egypt, 
and other parts where the Greek 
tongue prevailed : it is to them we 
owe the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, commonly called the 
Septuagint^ or that of the Se- 
venty. 

Salmasius and Vossius are of a 
different sentiment with regard to 
the Hellenists ; the latter wiU 
only have them to be those who 
adhered to the Grecian interests. 
Scaliger is represented in the Sca- 
ligerana as asserting the Hellenists 
to be the Jews who lived in Greece 
and other places, and who read 
the Greek Bible in their syna- 
gogue, and used the Greek lati- 
guage 1/2 sacris; and thus they 
were opposed to the Hebrew Jews, 
who performed their public wor- 
ship in the Hebrew tongue ; and 
in this sense St. Paul speaks of 
himself as a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, Phil, iii, 5, 6. — 2. A He- 
brew both by nation and language. 
The Hellenists are thus properly 
distinguished from the Hellenes^ or 
Greeks, mentioned John xii, 20. 
who were Greeks by birth and 
nation, and yet proselytes to the 
Jewish religion. 

HEMEKOBAPTISTS,asect 
among the ancient Jews, thus call- 
ed from their washing and bathing 
every day, in all seasons ; and 
performing this custom with the 
greatest solemnity, as a religious 
rite necessary to salvation. 

Epiphanius, who mentions this 
as the fourth heresy among the 
Jews, observes, that in other 
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points these heretics had much the 
same opinion as the Scribes and 
Pharisees ; only that they denied 
the resurrection of the dead,- in 
common with the Sadducees, and 
retained a few other of the im- 
proprieties of these last^ 

The sect who pass in the East 
under the denomination of Sa- 
bians^ calling themselves Mendai 
liahi^ or the disciples of St. John, 
and whom the Europeans entitle 
the christians of Su John, because 
they yet retain some knowledge of 
the gospel, is probably of Jewish 
origin, and seems to have been dc 
rived from the ancient Hemero 
baptists ; at least it is certain that 
John, whom they consider as 
the founder of their sect, bears nO 
sort of similitude to John the 
Baptist, but rather resembles the 
person of that name whom the 
ancient writers present as the 
chief of the Jewish Hemerobap- 
tists. ♦ These ambiguous christians 
dwell in Persia and Arabia, and 
principally at Bassora ; and their 
religion consists in bodily wash- 
ings, performed frequently, and 
with great solemnity, and attend- 
ed with certain ceremonies which 
the priests mingle with this super- 
stitious service. 

HENOTICON, a famous edict 
of the emperor Zeno, published 
A. D. 482, and intended to recon- 
cile and re-unite the Eutychians 
with the Catholics. It was procu- 
red of the emperor by means of 
Acacius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, with the assistance of the 
friends of Peter Mongus and Peter 
TruUo. The sting of this edict lies 
here ; that it repeats and con- 
firms all that had been enacted in 

Vol, I. , X X 



the councils of Nice, Constanti- 
nople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
against the Arians, Nestorians, 
and Eutychians, without making 
any particular mention of the 
council of Chalcedon. It is in 
the form of a letter, addressed by 
Zeno to the bishops, priests, 
monks, and people of Egypt and 
Lybia. It was opposed by the 
Catholics, and condemned inform 
by pope Felix IL " 

HENRICIANS, a sect socaU- 
ed from Henry, its founder, who, 
though a monk and hermit, un- 
dertook to reform the superstition 
and vices of the clergy. For this 
purpose he left Lausanne, in Swit- 
zerland, and, removing from dif- 
ferent places, at length settled at 
Thoulouse, in the year 1147, and 
there exercised his ministerial 
function ; till being overcome by 
the opposition of Bernard, abbot 
of Clairval, and condemned by 
pope Eugenius III, at a council 
assembled at Rheims, he was com* 
mitted to a close prison in 11 49, 
where he soon ended his days. 
This reformer rejected the bap- 
tism of infants, severely censured 
the corrupt manners of the cler- 
g}'^, treated the festivals and cere- 
monies of the church with the 
utmost contempt, and held pri- 
v^e' assemblies for inculcating his 
peculiar doctrines. 

HERACLEONITES, asectof 
christians, the followers of Hera«^ 
cleon, who refined upon the Gnos* 
tic divinity, and^maintained that 
the world was not the immediate 
production of the Son of God, but 
that he was only the occasional 
cause of its being created by jthe 
demiurgus. TheHeracleonitesde- 
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itHed the authority of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Tefttament ; mam- 
tained that they were mere ran- 
dom sounds in the air ; and that 
St. John the Baptist was the only 
true voice that directed to the 
Messiah. 

HEflESIARGH, shi arch here- 
tic, the founder or inventor of an 
heresy ; or a chief of a sect of her- 
etics* 

HERESY. This word signi- 
fies sect or ehoice : it was not in 
its earliest acceptation conceived 
to convey any reproach, since it 
was indifferently used either of a 
party approved, or of one disap- 
proved by the writer. See Acts v, 
17. Acts XV, 3. Afterwards it was 
generally used to signify some ftin- 
da«nental arror adhered to with ob- 
stinacy, 2d Pet. ii, 1. Gal. v, 20. 

According to the few of this 
kingdom, heresy consists in a de- 
niafof some of the essential doc- 
trinies of Christianity publicly and 
obstinately a^vo^wed. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that par- 
ticular modes erf belief or unbe- 
lief, not teriding fo overtm-n 
christtawit}'^, or to sap the founda- 
tions of mofanty, are by no means 
the object of coercion by the civil 
magfstratei What doctrines shall 
therefore be adjudged heresy, was 
left by our oM constitution to the 
determination of the eccksiastici^ 
judge, who had herein a most ar- 
bitrary latitude allowed him ; for 
the generaf defcrhion of an here- 
tic j given by Lyndewode, extends 
to the smaflest deviations from the 
doctrines of the hdy church : 
^ Hjtretictts est qtd dubitat de fide 
catholica^ et qui negligit servare ea^ 
qno'Romana etvlesiastatmtySeu s'er- 



vare decrewrat /' or, as the sta- 
tute, 2 Hen. IV, cap. 15, expres- 
ses it in English, ** teachers <rf er- 
roiieous opinions, contrary to the 
faith and blessed determinations of 
the holy church." Very contrary 
this to the psage of the first gene- 
ral councils, which defoed all he- 
retical doctrines with the utmost 
precision and exactness; and 
what ought to have alkvieited die 
punishment, the uncertainty of 
the crime, seems to hare enhance 
ed it in those days of blind zeal 
and pious cruelty^ The saiictiiiMv- 
nious hypocrisy of die Canonists, 
indeed, went,' at fir^t, no farther 
than enjoining penance, excommu" 
nication, and ecclesiastical depriv»- 
'tion, for heresy; but afterwards 
they proceeded boldly toimprison* 
raentbytbe ordinary, aiklGonfiscs^ 
tion of goods in pto& nsu^* B«f isn 
the mean time they had prevailed 
upon the weakness of bigoted 
princes to make the civil power 
subservient to their purposes, by 
making heresy not only a tempo* 
ral hut even a capital offence; 
the Romish ecclesiastics deter- 
mining, with6«^ ^ppcs^ whatever 
they pieased to be heresy, and 
shifting off to the seculstr 2ctm the 
odium and drudgery of exeeii- 
tiofls, with which they pretended 
to be too tender and ckKcate to 
intermeddle* Nay, they affected 
to intercede on behalf of the con- 
victed heretic, weB knowing that 
at the same time they were deBv- 
ering the unhappy victim to cer- 
tain death. See Act or Faith. 
Hence the capital punishments in- 
flicted on the ancient Donatists 
and M anichaeans by the emj^erors 
Theodosius and Justinian ; hence, 
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9ko^ the 'Coastitutloti of the >m* 
peixH' Frederic BAentioned hyhypr 
devode, adjud^ag aQ persona, 
without distinctioQi to he burnt 
wkh fire, who weire convicted of 
heresy by the ecclesiastical judge. 
The same emperort ib anotber 
constitution, ordatiied, that if my 
tei»por«i lord, whe0 admomshed 
hy the church, should neglect to 
ckar his territories^ of faet^etics 
within a year, it should be lawful 
for good Catholics to seize and oc- 
cupy the lands, aad utterly to ex- 
terminate the heretical possessors. 
And upon this foundation was 
built that arl^trary power, so long 
claimed, axid so fatally exerted by 
the p(^, of disponing even of the 
kuigdoms of refractory princes to 
more dutiful sons of the church. 
The immediate event of this con- 
stitution serves to illustrate atonce 
the ^riOitude of the holy see, and 
the just punishatent of the royal 
bigot ; for, upon the authority of 
this very constitution, the pope 
afterwards expelled this very em- 
peror Frederic from his kingdom 
of ^cily, and gave it to Charles 
of Ai^ou. Christianity being thus 
deformed 1^ the d^moti of perse- 
cudon upon the continent, our 
own island could not escape its 
scourge. Accordingly we find a 
writ Je haretico comburtndos i. e. of 
burning the heretic. See that 
article* But the king might par- 
don the convict by issuing no 
process against him ; the writ de 
haretzco combureado being not a 
writ of course, but issuing only by 
the special direction of the king 
in council. In the reign of 
Henry IV, when the eyes of the 
christian world began to open, and 



the steds of" xhe Protestent ieli^ . 
gion (under the opprobrious name 
of LolkcrdyJ took root in thsl 
kingdom^ tibe dergy taking advan- 
tage frotn ihe king's dubious title 
to demand an increase of thelt 
own power, obtained ah act df 
parliaSKent, which sharpened the 
edge of persecution to dts ist- 
most keenness. See U^retico 
CoMBUHENOto. By statute S, 
Henry V, c 7, LoUardy was 
also made a temporal offence, and 
indictaUe in die king's courts ; 
which did not thereby gain an 
exclusive, but only a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with, the bi- 
shop's consistory** Afterwards, 
when ;the reformatiaa began to 
advance, die power of the ecclesi- 
astics was sdmewhat moderated ^ 
for though what heresy is was not 
then precisely defined, yet we are^ 
told in some points what it is not-i 
the statute 25, Hen. VIII, c. 14, 
declaring that oifences against 
the see of Rome are not heresy i 
and the ordinaty being thereby 
restrained from proceeding in any 
case upon mere suspicion ; i. . e. 
unless the party be accused by 
two credible witnesses, or an in- 
dictment of heresy be first previ- 
ously found in ^e king's courts 
of common law. And yet the spi- 
rit of persecution was not abated, 
but only diverted into a lay chan- 
nel ; for in six years afterwards, 
by Stat. 31, Hen. VIII, c. 14, the 
bloody law of the six articles was 
made, which were *' determined 
and resolved by the most godly 
study, pain, and travail of his 
majesty; for which his most hum- 
ble and obedient subjects, the 
lords spiritual and temporal,, and 
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the: commons in parliament as- 
seaablcd, did render and give unto 
his highness theii* most high and 
hearty thanks!'* The same statute 
estabHshed a mixed jurisdiction 
of clergy and laity for the trial 
and conviction of heretics ; Henry 
being equally intent on destroying 
the supremacy of the bishops of 
Rome, and establishing all their 
other corruptions of the christian 
religion: Without recapitulating 
the various repeals and revivals 
of these sanguinary laws in the two 
succeeding reigns, we proceed to 
the reign of Q. Eliz?ibeth, when 
the reformation was finally esta- 
Uifihed with temper and de- 
cency, unsuilled with party ran- 
cour or persoi^al resentment.— 
By Stat. 1 Eliz., c. 1, sdl former 
statutes relating to heresy are re- 
pealed; which leaves the juris- 
diction of heresy as it stood at 
common law, viz. as to the inflic- 
tion of common censures in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; and in case 
of burning the heretic, in the pro- 
vincial synod only. Sir Matthew 
Hale is, indeed, of a different opi- 
nion, and holds that such power 
resided in the diocesan also ; 
though he agrees that in either 
case the writ de harettco comburen- 
do was not demandable of common 
right, but grantable or otherwise 
merely at the king's discretion. 
But the principal point now gained 
was,, that by this statute a boundary 
was for the first time set to what 
should be accounted heresy ; no- 
thing for the future being to be so 
determined, but only such tenets 
which have been heretofore so de- 
clared, — I. by the words of the 
canonical scriptures ;— 2. by the 



first four general councih, or sucb 
others as have only used the wordsi 
of the holy scriptures ; or, — 3. 
which shall hereafter be so declar- 
ed by the parliament, with the as- 
sent of the clergy in convocation. 
Thus was hereby reduced to a 
greater certainty than before, 
though it might not have been the 
worse to have defined it in terms 
still more precise and particular ; 
as a man continued still liable to 
be burnt for what, perhaps, be did 
not understand to be heresy, till 
the ecclesiastical judge so inter- 
preted the words of the canonical 
scriptures. For the Vrit de hare- 
tico comburendo remained still in 
force, till it was totally abolished, 
and heresy again subjected only to 
ecclesiastical correction, pro salute 
anima^ by stat. 29, Car. II, e. 9 ; 
when, in one and the same reign, 
our lands were delivered from the 
slavery of military tenures ; our 
bodies from arbitrary imprison- 
ment by the habeas corpus act ; 
and our minds from the tyranny 
or superstitious bigotry, by de- 
molishing this large badge of 
persecution in the English law. 
Every thing is now less exception- 
able, with respect to the spiri- 
tual cognizance and spiritual pu- 
nishment of heresy ; unl6ss, per- 
haps, that the crime ought to be 
more strictly defined, and no pro- 
secution permitted, even in the 
ecclesiastical courts, till the tenets 
in question are by proper autho- 
rity previously declared to be he- 
retical. Under these restrictions, 
some think it necessary, for the 
support of the national religion, 
that the officers of the church 
should have power to censure he* 
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retics ; yet not to harass them 
with temporal penalties, much 
less to exterminate or destroy 
them. The legislature has, indeed, 
thought it proper that th« civil 
magistrate should interpose with 
regard to one species of heresy, 
very prevalent in modem times ; 
for hy Stat. 9 and 10, W. Ill, c. 
32, if any person, educated in the 
christian religion, or professing the 
same, shall, by writing, printing,' 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny 
any one of the persons in the 
Holy Trinity to be God, or main- 
tain that there are more Gods than 
one, he shall undergo the same 
penalties and incapacities which 
were inflicted on apostacy by the 
same statutey^nc. BriU; Dr. Fos- 
ter and Stebbing on Heresy; Hal- 
letfs Discourses^ vol. iii. No. 9, p. 
358, 408 ; Dr. CampbeWs PreL 
Dis. to the Gospels. 
• HERETIC, a general name for 
all such persons under any reli- 
gion, but especially the christian, 
as profess or teach opinions con- 
trary to the established faith, or 
to what is made the standard of 
orthodoxy. See last article, and 
Lardner^s History of the Heretics 
of the two first Centuries. 

HERMIANI, a sect iii the se- 
cond century ; so called from their 
leader Hermias. One of their dis- 
tinguishing tenets was, that God 
is corporeal ; another, that Jesus 
Christ did not ascend into heaven 
with his body, but left it in the sun. 
HERMIT,a person who retires 
into solitude for the purpose of 
devotion. Who were the firit her- 
mits cannot easily be known ; 
though Paul, sumamed the her- 
mit, is generally reckoned the first. 



[The persecutions* of Decius and 
Valerian have supposed to have 
occasioned their first rise. . 

HERMOGENIANS, a sect 
of ancient heretics; denominated 
from their leader Hermbgenes, 
who lived towards the close of the 
second century. Hermogenes es* 
tablished matter as his first prin- 
ciple; and regarding matter as 
the fountain of all evil, he main- 
tained that the world, and evciy 
thing contained in it, as also Uie 
souls of men and other spirits^ 
were formed by the Deity from an 
uncreated and eternal mass of cor- 
rupt matter. The opinions of 
Hermogenes with regard to the 
origin of the world, and the na- 
ture of the soul, were warmly op-^ 
posed by Tertullian. 

HERNHUTTERS. See Mo- 
ravians. 

HERODIANS, a sect amony 
the Jews, at the time of our Sa- 
viour, Matt, xxii, 16. Mark iii, 6* 
The critics and commentators are 
Very much divided witli regard to 
the Herodians. St. Jerome, in his 
dialogue against the Luciferians, 
takes th^ name to have been given 
to such as owned Herod for die 
Messiah; and Tertullian and 
Epiphanius are of the same opi* 
nion. But the same Jerome, ia 
his comment * on St. Matthew, 
treats this opinion as ridiculous ; ' 
and maintains that the Pharisees 
gave this appellation, by way of 
ridicule, to Herod's soldiers, who - 
paid tribute to the Romans ; agree- 
able to which the Syrian interpre- 
ters render the word by the donies^ 
tics of Herodj i. e. " his cour- 
tiers." M. Simon, in his notes on 
the ^2d chapter of Matthew, ad*« 
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irxnces a more prohable optnkm : 
the name Herodian lie imagines to 
have been given to such a« adher- 
ed to Herod's party and interest, 
and were for preserving the go- 
vernment in his family, about 
which v^rie great divisions among 
the Jews. F. Hardouin will have 
the flerodians and Sadducees to 
have been the same. Dr. Pri- 
deaux is of opinion that they de- 
rived their name from Herod the 
Great ; and that they were distin- 
guished from the other Jews by 
their concurrenoe with Herod's 
scheme of subjecting himself and 
bis dominions to the Romans, and 
likewise by complying widi many 
of their heathen usages and cus- 
toms. This symbolizing with 
idolatry upon views of interest and 
wot'ldly policy was probably that 
leaven of Herod^ against which 
our Saviour cautioned his disci- 
plesb It is farther probable that 
they were chiefly of the sect of the 
Sadducees ; because the leaven of 
Herod is also denominated the 
leaven of the Sadducees. 

HETERODOX, something 
that 4s contrary to the faith or doc- 
tme established in the true church. 
See Orthodox. 

HEXAPLA, a Bibk disposed 
in six columns, containing the text 
and divers versions thereof, com- 
piled and published by Origen, 
widi a view of securing the sacred 
text from future corruptions, and 
to correct those that had been al- 
ready isitroduced* Eusebius re- 
lates, that Origen, after his return 
from Rome under Car^calla, appli- 
ed himself to learn Hebrew, and 
begantocollectthe several versions 
tlrnt had been made of the sacred 



writings, and of these to compose 
his Tetrapla and Hexaphi;other»y 
however, will not allow him to 
have begun till the time di Alex- 
ander, after he had retired- into 
Palestine, about the year 93 1« 
To cioncetve what this Hexapia 
was, it must be observed, tkftt, bed- 
sides the translation of the sacred 
writings, called the Septuagint, 
made under Ptolemy Phil»dei*- ^ 
phus, above 280 years before 
Christ, the scripture had been unce 
translated into Greek by other in- 
terpreters. The first of those 
versions, or (reckoning t^ Scp- 
tuagint) the second, was that of 
Aquila, a proselyte Jew, the firat 
edition of which hte published in 
the IStb year of the emperor 
Adrian, or about the year of 
Christ 128 ; the third was that of 
Symmachus, published, as is com* 
monly supposed, imder Marcus 
Aurelius, but, as some say, under 
Septimus Severus, about Ae year 
200; idle fourth was that of 
TheodotiOD, prior to that of Sym- 
machus, under Commodus, or 
about die year 1 75. These Greek 
versions, says Dr. Kennicott, were 
nuide by the Jews from their cor» 
rupted copies of the Hebrew, and 
were designed to stand in the place 
of the Seventy, against which they 
were prejudiced, because it seem- 
ed to favour the christians. The 
fifth was foimd at Jericho, in the 
reign of Caracalla, about the year 
217; and the sixth was discovered 
at Nioopolis, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, about the year 
228 ; lastly, Origen himself re- 
covered part of a seventh, contain- 
ing only the Psalms. Now Ori- 
gen, who had held frequent dispu*- 
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tations with the Jews in Egypt 
and Palestine, observing that they 
aiways objected to those passages 
of scriptcure quoted against them, 
and appealed to the Hebrew text 
the better to vindicate those pas- 
usages, and confound the Jews, by 
shewingthatthe Seventy had given 
the sense of the Hebrew ; or ra- 
dier to shew, by a number of dif- 
ferent versions, what the real sense 
of the Hebrew was, undertook to 
reduce all these several versions 
into a body, along vntk the He 
brew text, so as they might be ea- 
sily conh-cmted, and afford a mu- 
tual light to each odier. He made 
the Hebrew text his standard; and 
alldwiiig that cormptioiis might 
have happened, and that the old 
Hebrew copies might aiid did 
read differently, he contented him 
self with marking such word3 or 
sentences as were not in his He- 
brew text, nor the later Greek 
versions, and adding such words 
or sentences as were omitted in the 
Seventy, prefixing an asterisk to 
the additions, and an obelisk to the 
others* In order to this, he made 
choice of eight columns ; in the 
first he gave the Hebrew text, in 
Hebrew characters ; in the se- 
cond, the same text in Greek 
characters ; the rest • were filled 
with the several versions atx)ve- 
mentioned ; all the columns an- 
swering verse for verse, and phrase 
for phrase; and in the Psa^lms 
there was a ninth column for the 
seventh version. This work Origen 
called 'ES«wx«, Hexaph^ q. d. sex-^ 
tuple^ or work of six columns, as 
only regarding the first six Greek 
^versions, St. Epiphanius, taking 
in likewise the two columns of the 
te^ft, calls the work Octaplq^ as 



consisting of eight columns. This 
celebrated work, which Momfau* 
con imagines consisted of sixty 
large volumes, perished long ago ; 
probably with the library at Cae- 
sarea, where it was preserved in 
the year 653 ; though several of 
the ancient writers have preserved 
us pieces thereof, particularly St. 
Chrysostom on the Psalms, Phi-^ 
leponus in his Hexameron, &c. 
Some modem writers have earn- 
estly endeavoured to collect frag*- 
^ments of the Hexapla, particular- 
ly Flaminius, Nobilius, Drusius, 
and F. Montfaucon, in two folio, 
volumes printed at Paris in 

iris: 

HIER ACITES,heretics in the 
third century ; so callecl from their 
leader Hierax^ a philosopher, of 
Eg}^pt, who taught that Melchi- 
sedcc was the Holy Ghosfi d^ 
nied the resurrection, tifld cdo^ 
demned marriage. 

HIERARGHY, anetcksiasti- 
cal establishment* The word is al« 
so used in reference to. the subor- 
dination some suppose there is 
among the angels : but whether 
they are to be considered as having 
a government or hierarchy among; 
themselves so that one is superior 
in office and digiiity to others ; or 
whether they have a kind of domi- 
nion over one aftother; or whether 
some are* mere partakers of privi- . 
feges others are deprived of, can- 
not be determined, since scripture 
is silent «s to this matter. 

HIGH GHURCHMEN, a 
term first given to the non-jurors, 
whote fused to acknowledge Wil- 
liam in as their lawful king, and 
whb had Very proud Motions of 
church power $ but.it is now com- 
monly used in a more extensive 
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Signification, and is applied to all 
those who, though far from being 
non-jurors, yet form pompous and 
ambitious conceptions of the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the 
church, 

HISTORY ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL. 

See Ecclesiastical History. 

HOFFMANISTS, those who 
espoused the sentiments of Daniel 
Hoffman, professor in the univer- 
sity of Helmstadt, who in the year 
1598 taught that the light of rea- 
son, even as it appears in the writ- 
ings of Plato and Aristotle, is ad- 
verse to religion ; and that the 
more the human understanding is 
cultivated by philosophical study, 
the more perfectly is the enemy 
supplied with weapons of defence. 

HOLIN ESS, freedom from sin, 
or the conformity of the heart to 
God. It does not consist in know- 
ledge, talents, or outward cere- 
monies of religion, but ha^ its 
seat in the heart, and is the effect 
of a principle of grace implanted 
by the Holy Spirit, Eph, ii, 8, 10. 
John iii, 5. Rom. vi, 22. It is the 
essence of happiness and the basis 
of true dignity, Prov. iii, 17. Prov. 
iv, 8* It will manifest itself by the 
propriety of our conversation, re- 
gularity of our temper, and uni- 
formity of our lives. It is a prin- 
ciple progressive in its operation, 
Prov. iv, 18. and absolutely essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of God here 
and hereafter, Heb. xii, 14. See 
Sangtification. 

HOLINESS OF GOD, is the 
purity and rectitude of his nature. 
It is an essential attribute of God, 
and what is the glory, lustre, and 
harmony of all his other perfec- 
tions, Ps. xxvii, 4. Exod. xv, 11. 



He could not be God without it, 
Deut. xxxii, 4. It is infinite and 
unbounded; it cannot be increased 
or diminished. Immutable and 
invariable^ Mai. iii, 6. God is ori^ 
ginally holy ; he is so of and in 
himself, and the author and pro^ 
moter of all holiness among his 
creatures. The holiness of God 
is visible by his works ; he made 
all things holy. Gen. i, 31. By 
his providences^ all which are to 
promote holiness in .the end, Heb. 
xii, 10. By his grace^ which in- 
fluences the subjects of it to be 
holy, Tit. ii, 10, 12^ By his 
word^ which conimands it, Pet. i^ 
15. . By his ordinances^ which he 
hath appointed for that end, Jen 
xliv, 4, 5. By the punishment of 
sin in the death of Christ, Is. liii. 
and by the eternal punishment of 
it in wicked men. Matt, xxv, last 
verse. See Attributes. 

HOLOCAUST, formed from 
oXof , " whole," and xaw, " I con- 
sume with fire ;" a kind of sacrifice 
I wherein the whole burnt-offering 
is burnt or consumed by fire, as an 
acknowledgment that God, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Lord of all , 
was worthy of all honour and wor- 
ship, and as a token of men's giv* 
ing themselves entirely up to him. 
It is called *in scripture a burnt- 
offering. Sacrifices of this sort arc 
often mentioned by the Heathens 
as well as Jews. They appear to 
have been in use long before the 
institution of the other Jewish sa- 
crifices by the law of Moses, Job 
i, 5. Job xlii, 8. Gen. xxii, 13. 
Gen. viii, 20. On this account,^ 
the Jews, who would not allow 
the Gentiles to offer on their altar 
any other sacrifices peculiarly en- 
joined by the law of Moses, ad- 
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mitted them by the Jewish priests 
to offer holocausts, because these 
were a sort<>f sacrifices prior to 
the laWf and common to all na- 
tions. During their subjection to 
the Romans, it was no uncommon 
thing for those Gentiles to offer 
sacrifices to the God of Israel at 
Jerusalem. Holocausts were deem- 
ed by the Jews the most excellent 
of all their sacrifices. See Sa- 
crifice. 

HOLY DAY, a day set apart 
by the church for the commemora- 
tion of some saint, or some re- 
markable particular in the life of 
Christ. It has been a question 
agitated by divines, whethef it be 
proper to appoint or keep any holy 
days (the Sabbath excepted). The 
advocates for holy days supj)0se 
that they have a. tendency to im- 
press the minds of the people with 
a greater sense of religion ; that if 
the acquisitions and victories of 
in'^n be celebrated with the highest 
joy, how much more those events 
which relate to the salvation of 
man ; such as the birth, death, and 
resurrection of Christ, &c. On the 
other side it is observed, that if 
holy days had been necessary un- 
der the present dispensation, Jesus 
Christ would have observed some- 
thing respecting them, wherea$ he 
was silent about them ; that it is 
bringing us again into that bond- 
age to ceremonial Jaws from 
which Christ freed us ; that it is a 
tacit reflection on the Head of the 
church in not appointing them ; 
that such days, on the whole, are 
more pernicious than useful to so- 
ciety, as they open a door for in- 
dolence and profaneness; yea, that 
jBcripture speaks against such davs, 

Vol. I. Y y 



Gal. iv, 9 to 11. CcKe^s Prim* 
Christ. ; Nelson^ s Fasts and Feasts'; 
RMnsorCs History and Mystery 
of Good Friday^ and Lectures on 
Non-conformity; A country Vicar* s 
Sermon on Christmas-day^ 1753; 
Brcvm^s Nat. and Rev. ReL^ p. 
535 ; NeaPs Hist, of the Puritcms, 
vol. ii,'p. 116, qu. 

HOLY GHOST, the third per- 
son in the Trinity. 

I. The Holy Ghost is a r^al and 
distinct person in the Godhead. 1. 
Personal powers of rational un- 
derstanding and will are ascribed 
to him, 1st Cor. ii, 10, 1 1. 1st Cor. 
xii, 11. Eph. iv, 3. — 2. He is 
joined with the other two Divine 
persons, as the object "^of worship 
and fountain of. blessings. Matt, 
xxviii, 19. 2d Cor. xiii, 14. 1st 
John v, 7. — 3. In the Greek, a 
masculine article or epithet is 
joined to his name, Pneuma^ 
which is naturally of the neuter 
gender, John xiv^ 26. John.xv; 
26. John xvi, 13. Eph. i, 13. 
*— 4. He appeared under the em- 
blem of a dove, and of cloven 
tongues of fire, Matt. iii. Acts it* 
— 5- Personal offices of an inter* 
cessor belong to him, Rom. viii, 
26.-— 6. He is represented as per^ 
forming a multitude of personal 
acts ; as teaching, speaking, wit^ 
nessing, &c. Mark xiii, 11. Acts 
XX, 23. Rom. viii, 15, 16. 1st 
Cor. vi, 19. Acts xy, 28. Acts; 
xvi, 6, 7, &c. &c Xcc. ' 

II. // is no less evident that the 
Holy, Ghost is a Divine Person:^ 
equal in power and glory with the 
Father and Son, 1. Names pro- 
per only to the Most High God 
are ascribed to him ; as Jehovah, 
Acts xxviii, 25. with Is. vi, 9. 
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and Heb. iii, r, 9. %vith Exod. 
xvii, r. Jer. xxxi, 31, 34, Heb. x, 

'15, 16. God^ Acts V, 3, 4. Lord, 2d 
Cor. iii, ir, 18. "The Lord, the 
Spirit." — 2* Attributes proper only 
to the Most High God are ascrib- 
ed to him; as Omniscience, 1st 
Cor. ii, 10, 11. Is. xl, 13, 14. Om- 
nipresence, Ps. cxxxix, i. £ph. ii, 
ir, 18. Rom. viii, 26, 27. Omni- 
potence, Luke i, 35. Eternity, 
Heb. ix, 14.— 3. Divine works arc 
evidently ascribed to him. Gen. i, 
2. Job XX vi, 13. Ps. xxxiii, 6. 
Ps. civ, 30. — 4. Worship^ proper 
only to God, i§ required and 
ascribed to him, Is. vi, 3« Acts 
xxviii, 25. Rom. ix, 1. Rev. i, 
4. 2d Cor.xTii, 14. Matt, xxviii, 19. 
. III. The agency or work of the 
Holy Ghost is more particularly dis- 
played in^ I. Conviction of sin, John 
xvi, 8, 9. — 2. Conversion, 1st. Cor. 
xii. Eph. i, 17, 18. 1st Cor. ii, 10, 
12. John iii, 5, 6. — 3. Sanctifica" 
tion^ 2d Thess. ii, 13. Ist Cor. 
vi, 11. Rom. XV, 16. — 4. Conso- 
lation, John xiv, 16, 26. — 5. Di- 
rection^ John xiv, 16, 17. Rom. 
viii, 14. — 6. Confirmation, Rom. 
viii, 16. 1st John iii, 24. Eph. 
i, 13, 14. See Trinity. Haw- 
ker'* s Sermons on the Holy Ghost; 
Pearson on the Creed, 8 article ; 
Dr. Owen on the Spirit; Hur- 
rion^s 16 Sermons on the Spirit. 

HOLY GHOST PROCES- 
SION OF. See Procession. 

* HOMILY, a sermon or dis- 
course upon some point of religion 
delivered in a plain manner, so as 
to be easily understood by the 
common people. The Greek ho- 
mily, says M. Fleury, signifies a 
familiar discourse, like the Latin 
^rmo, and discourses delivered 



in the church took these denomi- 
nations, to intimate that they were 
not harangues, or matters of osten- 
tation and flourish, like those of 
profane orators, but familiar and 
useful discourses, as of a master to 
his disciples or a father to his 
children. All the homilies of the 
Greek and Latin fathers are com- 
posed by bishops. We have none 
of TertuUian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and many other learned 
persons, because in the first ages 
none but bishops were admitted to 
preach. The privilege was not 
ordinarily allowed to priests till 
toward the fifth century. St. 
Chrysostom was the first presbyter 
that preached statedly. Origen 
and St. Augustine also preached, 
but it was by a peculiar licence 
or privilege^ 

Photius distinguishes homily 
from sermon, in that the homily 
was performed in a more familiar 
manner; the prelate ihterrogating 
arid talking to the people, and they 
in their turn answering and injter* 
rogating him, so that it was pro- 
perly a conversation ;* whereas the 
sermon was delivered with more 
form, and in the pUlpit, after the 
manner of the orators. The prac- 
tice of compiling homilies which 
were to be committed to niiemory, 
and recited by ignorant or indolent 
priests, commenced towards the 
close of the eighth century ; when 
Charlenjiagne ordered Paul, Dea- 
con, and Alcuin, to form hohiilies 
or discourses upon the gospels and 
epistles from the ancient doctors 
of the church. This gave rise to 
that famous collection entitled the 
Homiliarium of Charlemagne ; and 
which being followed as a model 
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by many productions of the same 
^kind, composed by private pfer- 
sons, from a principle of pious 
zeal, contributed much (says Mo- 
she im) to nourish the indolence 
and to perpetuate the ignorance of 
a worthless clergy. There are still 
extant several fine homilies com- 
posed by the ancient fathers, parti- 
cularly St. Chrysostom and St. Gre- 
gory. — The Clementine Homilies 
are nineteen homilies in Greek, 
published by Cotelerius, with two 
letters prefixed; one of them writ- 
ten in the name of Peter, the other 
in the name of Clement, to James, 
bishop of Jerusalem ; in which 
last letter they are entitled Cle- 
ment's Epitome of the Preaching 
and Travels of Peter. According 
to Le Clerc, these homilies were 
composed by ain Ebionite, in the 
second century; but Montfaucon 
supposes that they were forged 
long after the age of St. Athana 
sius. Dr. Lardner apprehends that 
the Clementine homilies were the 
original, or first edition of the Re- 
cognitions ; and that they are the 
same with the work censured by 
Eusebius under the title of Dia- 
logues of Peter and Appion. — Ho- 
milies of the Church of England ^rc 
those which were composed at the 
reformation to be read in churches, 
in order to supply the defect of 
sermons. See the quarto edition 
of the Homilies, with notes, by a 
divine of the church of England. 

HONESTY is that principle 
which makes a person prefer his 
promise or duty to his passion or 
interest. See Justice, 

HONOUR, a testimony of es 
teem or submission, expressed by 
words and an exterior behaviour, by 



which we make known the vene- 
ration and respect we entertx^in for 
any one, on account of his dignity 
or merit. The word is also used in 
general for the esteem due to vir- 
tue, glory, reputation, and pro- 
bity ; as also for an exactness in 
performing whatever we have pro- 
mised ; and in this last sense we 
use the term, a man of honour. It 
is also applied to two different 
kinds of virtue ; bravery in men^ 
and chastity in women. In every 
situation pi life, religion only forms 
the true honour and happiness of 
man. " It cannot," as one ob- 
serves, " arise from riches, dignity 
of rank or office, nor from what 
are often called splendid actions 
of heroes, or civil accomplish^ 
ments ; these may be found among 
men of no real integrity, and may 
create considerable fame ; but a 
distinction must be made between 
fame and true honour. The for- 
mer is a loud and noisy applause ; ; 
the latter a more silent and inter- 
nal homage. Fame floats on the 
breath of the multitude ; honour 
rests on the judgmcfht of the 
thinking. In order, then , to discern 
where true honour lies, we must 
not look to any adventitious cir- 
cumstance, not to any single spark- 
ling quality, but to the whole of 
what forms a man ; in a word, we 
must look to the soul. It will dis- 
cover itself by a mind superior to 
fear, to selfish interest, and cor- 
ruption ; by an ardent love to the 
Supreme Being, and by a prin- 
ciple of uniform rectitude. It will 
make us neither afraid nor ashamed 
to discharge our duty, as it relates 
both to God and man. It will in- 
fluence us to be magnanimous 
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without being proud; humble 
without being mean ; just without 
being harsh ; simple in oiir man- 
ners, but manly in our feelings. 
This honour, thus formed by re- 
Hgiony or the love of God, is more 
independent^ and more complete, 
than what can be 5^cquired by any 
other means* It is productive of 
higher felicity, and will be com- 
mensurate with eternity itself; 
while that honour, so called, 
which arises from any eKher prin- 
ciple, will resemble the feeble and 
twinkling flame of a taper, which 
is often clouded by the smoke it 
sends forth, but is always wasting, 
and soon dies totstlly away." Bar^ 
rorv*e Wdris^ vol. i, sen 4 ; Blair^s 
Sermons^ vol. ili, ser, X ; Watts^s 
Sennons, ser. 30, vol. ii ; Ryland^s 
Cont*^ yoj. i, p. 343 ; Jortin^s 
$erm9n$y vol. iii, set*. 6. 

HOPE is the desire of some 
goody attended with the possibility, 
^t leasts of obtaining it; and is en- 
livened with . jioy greater or less, 
aqcording to the probability there 
is of possessing <^e object of our 
^hope. Scarce any passion seems to 
be paorfi natural to man than v^^t/^^; 
and,iconsicJerijig the many troubles 
he is encompassed with,. none is 
more necesijary ; fpr life, void of 
nil hope, would be a heavy and 
spiritless tilings very little desir- 
able, perhaps hardly to be borne j 
whereas hope infuses strength 
into th^ mind, and by so doing 
lessens the bufdens of }i£e. If 
our condition be not the beat in 
'ti)e world, yet we hope it will be 
better, and this helps us to sup- 
port it with patience. The hope 
of the christian is an expectation 



of all necessary good both in time 
and eternity, founded on- the pro- / 
mises, relations, and perfections of 
God, and on the offices, righteous- 
ness, and intercession of Christ. It 
is a compound of desire, expecta- 
tion, patience, and joy, Rom. viii, 
24, 25. It may be considered, 1. 
As pure^ 1st John iii, 2, 3. as it is 
resident in daat heart which is 
cleansed from sin.-^2. As goody 
2d Thess. ii, 16. (m distinction 
from the hope of die hjrpocrite) 
as deriving its origin from God, 
and centering in him.-— 3. !t is 
called lively^ 1st Pet. i, S. ds it 
proceeds from spiritual life, and 
renders one active and lively in 
good works.-^-i-4. It is ccurageouey 
Rom. v, 5. 1st Thess. v, 8* be- 
cause it excites fortitude in all the 
troubles of life, and yields support 
in the hour of death, Prov. xiv, 
33.-5. iS^wr^, Heb. vi, 19. be- 
cause it will not disappoint Us, and 
is fixed on a sure foundation.*-^. 
jfoiffuiy Rom. v^ 2. as it produces 
the greatest felicity in the antici- 
pation of conoplete deliverance 
from all evil* CampheiP^ Piea- 
sures of Hopei Grovels Moral 
PhiL^ vol. i, p. 381 ; GilPs Body 
of Div.^ p. 82, vol. iii ; Np. 471, 
Sped. 

HOPKINSIANS, so called 
from the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
D. D. an American Divine, who 
in his sermons and tracts has made 
several additions to the Sentiments 
first advanced by the celebrated 
Jonathan Edwards, late president 
of New Jersey College. 

The following is a aummaty of 
the distinguishing tenets of the 
Hopkinsians; together with a few 
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Off the reasons they bring for- 
ward in support of their senti- 
ments. 

I. That all true virtue, or real 
holinessi consists in disinterested 
benevolence. The object of bene- 
volence is universal being, includ<- 
ing God and all lolelligent crea- 
tures. It wishes and seeks the good 
o£ every individual, so far as is 
consistent with iht greatest good 
of the whole, which is comprised in 
the glory of God and the perfec- 
tiom and happiness of his kmg- 
dom. The law of God is the 
■standard of all moral rectitude or 
holiness. This is reduced into love 
to God, and our neighbour as our- 
selves; and universal gopd«will 
comprehends all the love to God, 
our neighbour, and ourselves^ re- 
quh^ed in the divine law, and 
Uierefore must be the whole of 
holy obedience. Let any serious 
person think what are the particu- 
lar branches of true piety ; when 
he has viewed each one by itself, 
be will find that disinterested 
friendly affections, is its distin- 
guishing characteristic. For in- 
stance, all the holiness in pious 
fear, which distinguishes it from 
Uie fear of the wicked, consists in 
love. Again ; holy gratitude is no- 
thing but good- will to God and our 
neighbour, in which we ourselves 
are included : and correspondent 
affection, excited by a view of the 
good-will and kindness of G^od. 
Universal good-will also implies 
the whole of the duty we owe to 
our neighboui:, for justice, truth, 
and faithfulness, are comprised in 
universsd benevolence ; so are 
temperance and chastity. For an 
undue indulgence of our appetites 



and passions is contrary to bene*' 
volence, as tending to hurt our? 
selves or others ; and so opposite 
to the general good, and ttie di- 
vine comm)uid, in which all the 
crime of such indulgence consists* 
In short, all virtue is nothing but 
benevolence acted out in its pro- 
per nature and perfection ; or love 
to God and our neighboiu-^ made 
perfect in sA\ its genuine exercises 
aiid expressions. 

II. That ^l sin Consists in self** 
ishness. By this is meant an in- 
terested, selfish aiFection, by which 
a person sets himself up as su- 
preme, and the only object of re- 
gard; and nothing is good or 
lovely in his view, unless suited to 
promote his own private inte*- 
rest. This self-love is in its 
whole nature, and every degree of 
it enmity against God : it is not 
subject to the law of God, and is 
the only affection that can oppose 
it. It is the foundation of all 
spiritual blindness, &nd therefore 
the source of all the open idolatry 
in the heathen world, and false re- 
ligion under the light of the gos- 
pel; all this is a^eeable to that 
self-love which opposes God's 
true character^ Under the influ- 
ence of this princi^e, men depart 
from truth ; it bei^g itself . the 
greatest practical lie in i^ati^re, as 
it sets up that which is compara- 
tively nothing above universal ex- 
istence. SelWove is the source of 
all profaneness and impiety in the 
world, and of all prideand ambition 
among men, which is nothing but 
selfishness, acted out in this parti- 
cular way. This is the foundation 
of all covetousness and sensuality, 
as it blinds people's eyes^ contracts 
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their hearts, and sinks them down, 
so that they look upon earthly 
enjoyments as the greatest good 
This is the source of all false- 
liood, injustice, and oppression, as 
it excites mankind by undue me 
thods to invade the property of 
others. Self-love produces all the 
violent passions ; envy, wr^th, cla- 
mour, and evil speaking: and eve- 
ry thing cbntrary to the divine 
law is briefly comprehended in 
this fruitful source of all iniquity, 
self-love. 

III. That there are no promises 
of regenerating grace made to the 
doings of the unregenerate. For 
as far as men act from self-love, 
they act from a bad end : for those 
who have no true love to God, 
really do no duty when they attend 
on the externals of religion. And 
as the unregenerate act from a 
selfii^h principle, they do nothing 
which is commanded: their im 
ipenitentdoings are wholly opposed 
to repentance and conversion ; 
therefore npt implied in the com- 
mand to repent, &c. : so far from 
this, they are altogether disobedi- 
ent to the command* Hence it 
appears that there are no pro- 
mises of salvation to the doings 
of the unregenerate. 

IV. That the impotency of sin- 
ners, with respect to believing in 
Christ, is not natural, but moral; 
for it is a plain dictate of common 
sense, that natural impossibility ex- 
cludes all blame. But an unwil- 
ling mind is universally consider- 
ed as a crime, and not ^s an ex- 
cuse, and is the very thing where- 
in our wickedness consists. That 
the impotence of the sinner is ow- 
ing to a disaffection of heart, is 



evident from the promises of the 
gospel. When any object erf" good 
is proposed and promised to us 
upon asking, it cle^ly evinces 
that there can be no impotence in 
us with respect to obtaining it, 
beside the disapprobation of the 
will ; and that inability which 
consists in disinclination, never 
renders any thing improperly the 
subject of precept or command. 

V. That, in order to faith in 
Christ, a sinner must approve in 
his heart of the divine conduct, 
even though God should cast him 
off for ever; which, however, nei- 
ther implies love to misery, nor 
hatred of happiness. For if the 
law is good, death is due to those 
who have broken it. The Judge of 
all the earth cannot but do right, 
it would bring everlastingreproach 
upon his government to spare us, 
considered merely as in ourselves. 
When this is felt in our hearts, 
and not till then, we shall be pre* 
pared to look to the free grace 
of God, through the redemption 
which is in Christ, and to exercise 
faith in his blood, who is set forth 
to Be a propitiation to declare God^s 
rigkteoustiess^ that he might be just, 
and yet be thejustijier of him who 
believeth in Jesus. 

VI. That the infinitely wise and. 
holy God has exerted his omni- 
potent power in such a manner as 
he purposed should be followed 
with the existence and entrance 
of moral evil into the system. 
For it must be admitted on all 
hands, that pod has a perfect 
knowledge, foresight, and view of 
all possible existences and events. 
If that system and scene of opera- 
tion, in which moral evil should 
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never have existed, was actually 
preferred'in the Divine mind, cer- 
tainly the Deity is infinitely disap- 
pointed in the issue of his own 
operations. Nothing can be more 
dishonourable to God than to 
imagine that the system which is 
actually formed by the divine hand, 
and which was made for his plea- 
sure and glory, is yet not the 
fruit of wise contrivance and 
design. 

VII. That the introduction of 
sin is, upon the whole, for the ge- 
neral good* For the wisdom and 
power of the Deity are displayed 
m carrying on designs of the great- 
est good; and the existence of 
moral evil has undoubtedly occasi- 
oned a more full, 'perfect, and glo- 
rious discovery of the infinite per- 
fections of the Divine nature, than 
could otherwise have been made 
to the view of creatures. If the 
extensive manifestations of the 

^ pure and holy nature of God and 
his infinite aversion to sin, and all 
his inherent perfections, in their 
genuine fruits and effects, is either 
itself the greatest good, or neces- 
sarily contains it, it must neces- 
sarily follow that the introduction 
of sin is for Ihe greatest good. 

VIII. That repentance is be- 
fore faith in Christ. — By this is not 
intended that repentance is before 
a speculative belief of the being 
and perfectioqs of .God, and of the 
person and character of Christ, 
but only that true repentance is 
previous to a saving faith in Christ, 
in which the believer is united to 
Christ, and entided to the benefits 
of his mediation and atonement. 
That repentance is before faith in 
this sense) appears from several 



considerations. 1. As repentance 
and faith respect different objects, 
so they are distinct exercises of the 
heart ; and therefore one not on- 
ly may, but must be prior to 
the other. — 2* There may be ge- 
nuine repentance of sin without 
faith in Christ, but there cannot be 
true faith in Christ without re- 
pentance of sin ; and since repent- 
ance is necessary in order to faith 
in Christ, it mttst necessarily be 
prior to faith in Christ. — 3. John 
the Baptist, Christ and his apos- 
tles, taught that repentance is be- 
fore faith. John cried, Repent^ for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand; 
intimating that true repentance 
was necessary in order to embrace 
the gospel of the kingdom. Christ 
commanded. Repent ye^ and be^ 
lieve thegospeL And Paul preach- 
ed repentance toward Godi and 
foiith toward our Lord yesus Christ. 
IX. That though men became 
sinners by Adam, according to a 
divine constitution, yet they have 
and are accountable for no sins but 
personal; for, 1. Adam's act, in 
eating the forbidden fruit, was not 
the act of his posterity ; therefore 
they did not sin at the same time 
he did. — 2» The sinfulness of that 
act coidd not be transforred to 
them afterwards, because the sin- 
fulness of an act can lio more be 
transferred from one person to 
another than an act itself. — 3, 
Therefore Adam's act, in eating 
the forbidden fruit, was not the 
cause^ but only the occasion of his 
posterity's being sinners. God 
was pleased to make a constitution, 
jthat, if Adam remained holy 
; through his state of trial, his pos- 
^tcrity should in consequence b& 
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holy also ; but if he sinned, his 
posterity should in consequence be 
sinners likewise. Adam sinned, 
and now God brings his posterity 
into the world sinners. By Adam's 
sin we are become sinners, not for 
it; his sin being only tht' occasion^ 
not the causeo^ont committing sins. 

X. That thougK believers are 
justified through Christ's righte- 
ousness, yet his righteousness is 
not transferred to them. For, 1. 
Personal righteousness can no 
more be transferred from one per- 
son to another, than personal sin. 
•2—2. If Christ's personal righte- 
ousness were transferred to be- 
lievers, they would be as perfectly 
holy as Christ ; and so stand in no 
need of forgiveness. — 3. But be- 
lievers are not conscious of having 
Christ's personal righteousness, 
but feel and bewail much indwel- 
ling sin and corruption. — 4". The 
iscripture represents believers as 
receiving only the henejits of 
Christ's righteousness in justifica- 
tion, or their being pardoned and 
accepted for Christ's' righteous- 
ness' sake : and this is the proper 
scripture notion of imputation. Jo- 
nathan's righteousness was imput- 
ed to Mephibosheth when David 
shewed kindness to him for his 
father Jonathan's sake. 

The Hopkinsians warmly con- 
tend for the doctrine of the di- 
vine decrees, that of particular 
election, total depravity, the spe- 
,cial influences of the Spirit of God 
in regeneration, justification by 
faith alone, the final persever- 
ance of the saints, and the con- 
sistency between entire freedom 
and absolute dependence ; and 
therefore claim it as their just 
due, since the world will make 



distinctions, to be called' Hopkins 
sian Calvinists* Adam$^8 View of 
Re^gtons; Hopkins on Holiness; 
Edwards on the Will, p. 234, 289 ; 
Edwards on Virtue; Wesfs Ea- 
say on Moral Agency^ p. 170j 
181 ; Springes Nature of Duty ^ p. 
23 ; Moral Disquisitions^ p. 40. 

IfORROR, a passion excited 
by^ an object which causes a high 
degree of fear and detestation. It 
is a compound of wonder and fear* 
Sometimes it has a mixture of 
pleasure from which, ifpredomi* 
nant, it is denominated a pleasing 
horror. Such a horror seizes us 
at the view of vast and hanging 
precipice^, a tempestuous ocean^ 
or wild and solitary places. This 
passion is the original of supersti* 
tion, as a wise and well tempered 
awe is of religion. Horror and 
terror seem alfnost to be syno^ 
nymous ; but the former, I thmk, 
refers more to what disgusts ; the 
latter to that which alarms us, 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew 
ceremonies, a prayer which they 
rehearsed on the several days of 
the feast of tabernacles. It signi- 
fies, " save us now ;" or " save ua, 
we pray." There are divers of 
these hosannas; the Jews call them 
hoschannoth, i. e. hosannahs. 
Some are rehearsed on the first 
day, others on the second, &c., 
which they call hosanna of the 
first day, hosanna of the second 
day, &c. Hosanna Rabba^or Grand 
Hosanna^ is a name they give to 
their feast of tabernacles, which 
lasts eight days ; because, during 
the course thereof, they are fre- 
quently calling for the assistance 
of God, the forgiveness of their 
sins, and his blessing on the new- 
year; and to that purpose they 
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make great use of the prayers 
;^bove*mentioQed. The Jews also 
apply the terms hosanna rabba in 
a more peculiar manner to the se- 
venth day of the feast of taberna- 
cles, because they apply them- 
selves more immediately on that 
day to invoke the Divine blessing, 
&c. 

HOSPITALITY, kindness 
exercised in the entertainment of 
strangers. This virtue, we find, 
is explicitly commanded by, and 
makes a part of the morality of the 
New Testament. , Indeed, that 
religion which breathes nothing 
but charity, and whose tendency is 
to expand the heart, and call forth 
the benevolent exertions of man- 
~kind one to another, must evident* 
ly embrace this practice. If it be 
asked, of whom is this required ? it 
is answered, that the principle is 
required of all, though the duty it- 
self can only be practised by those 
whose circumstances will" admit of 
it. Dr. Steiinet,, in his discourse 
on tjiis subject {Domestic Duties^ 
ser. 10), justly observes, ** that 
hospitality is a species of charity 
to which every one is not compe- 
tent* But the temper from which 
it proceeds, I mean a humane, be- 
nevolent, generous temper, that 
ought to prevail in every breast. 
Some are miserably poor, and it is 
not to be Expected that their doors 
should be thrown open to entertain 
strangers ; yet the cottage of a pea- 
sant may exhibit noble specimens 
of hospitality. Here distress has 
oftpn met with pity, ^nd the per- 
secuted an asylum. Nor is there 
a man who has. a house to sleep in, 
but may be benevolent to strangers. 
But there are persons of certain 
Vol. I. . Z z 



characters and stations, who are 
more especially obliged to it ; as 
particularly magistrates and others 
in civil offices, who would forfeit 
the esteem of thepuhlic, andgreatr 
ly injure their usefulness, were 
they not to observe the rites of hos- 
pitality. Ministers, also, and such 
christians as are qualified by their 
particular offices in the church, 
and their affluent circumstances, 
may be eminently useful in this 
way. The two grand virtues 
which ought to be studied by every 
one, in order that he may have it 
in his power to be hospitable, are, 
industry and economy* But it 
may be asked again, to whom is 
this duty to be practised ? The an- 
swer is, to strangers : but here it is 
necessary to observe, that the term 
strangers ^ath two acceptations. 
It is to be understood of travellers, 
or persons who come from a dis- 
*tance, and with whom we have 
little or no acquaintance ; and 
more generally of all who are not 
of our house— strangers, as op- 
posed to domestics. HospitaliQr 
is especially to be practised to the 
poor ; they who have no houses of 
their own, or possess few of the 
conveniences of life, should occa- 
sionally be invited to our houses, 
and refreshed at our tables, Luke 
xiv, 13, 14. Hospitality aiso may 
be practised to those who are of 
the same ch.iracter and of the san^e 
community with ourselves. As to 
the various offices of hospitality, 
and the manner in which they 
should be rendered, it must be ob- 
served, that the entertainments 
should be plentiful^ frugal^ and C(?r- 
dialt Gen. xviii, 6, 8. John xii, 3. 
Luke XV, 1 7. The obligations to 
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this duty arise from iht fitness and 
reasonableness of it ; it brings its 
own^ reward, Acts xx, ^5. It is ex- 
pressly commanded by God, Lev. 
XXV, Z8f 38.'Lukexvi, 19. Luke 
xiv, 13, 14. Rom. xii. Heb. xiii, 1, 
2. 1st Pet. iv, 9. We have many 
striking examples of hospitality on 
divine record : Abraham, Gen. 
xviii, 1, 8. Lot, Gen. xix, 1, 3. Job 
xxxi, ir, 22. Shunamite, 2d Kings 
iv, 8, 10. The hospitable man men- 
tioned in Judges xix, 16, 21. Da- 
vid, 2d Sam. vi, 19. Obadiah, 1st 
Kings xviii, 4. Nehemiah, Neh. 
V, 17, 18. Martha, Luke x, 38. 
Mary, Matt. Jtxvi, 6, 13. The pri- 
mitive christians, Acts ii, 45, 46. 
PrisciUa and Aquila, Acts xviii, 
26. Lydia, Acts xvi, 15, &c. &c. 
Lastly, what should have a power- 
ful effect on our minds, is the con- 
sideration of Divine hospitality. 
God is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. 
His sun shines and his rain falls on 
the evil as well as the good. His 
very enemies share of his bounty. 
jHe gives liberally to all men, and 
vipbraids not; but especially we 
should remember the exceeding 
riches of his grace,in his kindness 
towards us through Christ Jesus. 
Let us lay all these considerations 
together, and then ask ourselves 
whether we can find it in our hearts 
to be selfish, parsimonious, and in- 
hospitable ?." 

HOST, in the church of Rome, 
a name given to the elements used 
in the eucharist, or rather to the 
consecrated wafer, which they pre* 
tend to offer up every day, as a new 
host or sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind. They pay adoration to 
the host upon a false presumption 



that the elements are no longer 
bread and wine, but transubstan- 
tiated into the real body and blood 

of Christ. SeeTRANBUBSTANTlA- 

TioN. — Pope Gregory IX first de- 
creed a bell to be rung, as the sig- 
nal for the people to betake them- 
selves to the adoration of the host. 
The vessel wherein the hosts are 
kept is called the cibory^ being a 
large kind of covered chalice. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation 
given by way of contempt to the re- 
formed or protestant Calvinists of 
France. The name had its rise in 
1560, but authors are not agreed 
as to the origin and occasion there- 
of. Some derive it from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : — One of the 
[gates of the city of Tours is called 
the gate Fourgon, by corruption 
from feu Heugon^ i. e. the late Hu- 
gon. This Hugon was once count 
of Tours, according to Eginhardus, 
in his life of Charies the Great, and 
to some other historians. He was^ 
it seems, a very wicked man, who 
by his fierce and cruel temper made 
himself dreadful ; so that after his 
death he was supposed to walk 
about in the ni^ht time^ beating all 
those he met with : this tradition 
the judicious Thuanus has not 
scrupled to mention in his history. 
Davila and other historians pre- 
tend that the nickname of Hugue^ 
i nots was first given to the French 
Protestants, because they used to 
meet in the night time in subter- 
raneous vaults near this gate of 
Hugon ; and what seems to coun- 
tenance this opinion is, that they 
were first called by the name of 
Huguenots at this -city of Tours. 
Others, assign a more, illus- 
trious origin to this name, and 
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say that the leaguers gave it to the 
relbhned, because they were for 
keeping the crown upon the' head 
of the present line descended from 
Hugh Caput ; whereas they were 
for giving it to the house of Guise, 
as descended from Charles the 
Great. Others ^gain derive it from 
a French and faulty pronunciation 
""of the German word edignossen^ 
signifying confederates ; and ori- 
ginally applied to that x^iant part 
of the city of Geneva, which enter- 
ed into an alliance with the Swiss 
cantons^ in order to maintain their 
libertfes against the tyranical at- 
tempts of Charles 111^ duke of Sa- 
voy. These confederates were cal- 
led Eignots; whence Huguenots. 
The persecutions which they have 
undergone has scarce its parallel in 
the history of religion. D uring the 
reign of Charles IX, and on the. 
24th of August, 1 572, happened the . 
massacre of Bartholomew, when 
seventy thousand of them through- 
out France were butchered with 
circumstances of aggravated cruel- 
ty. See Persecution. In 1598, 
Henry IV passed the famous edict 
of Nantz, which secured to the 
Protestants the free exercise of 
their religion. This edict was^ 
revoked by Lewis XIV : * their 
churches were then erased to the 
ground, their persons insulted by 
the soldier}^ and, after the loss of 
innumerable lives, fifty thousand 
valuable members of society were 
driven into exile. In Holland they 
built several places of worship, and 
had amongst them some distin- 
guished preachers. Among others 
wereSuperville, Dumont, Dubosc, 
and the eloquent Saurin ; the latter 
of whom, in one of his sermons (ser. 



9, vol. v), makes the fo]lowin^fine 
apostrophe to that tyrant Lewis 
XIV, by whom they were. driven 
into CMle. *' And thou, dreadful 
prince, whom I once honoured as 
my king, and whom I yet respect 
as a scourge in the hand of Al- 
mighty God, thou also shalt have a 
part in my good wishes! These pro- 
vinces, which thouthreatenest, but 
which the arm of the Lord pro- 
tects ; this country, which thou fil- 
lest with refugees, but fugitives ani- 
mated with love ; these walls, which 
contain a thousand martyrs of thy 
making, but whom religion renders 
victorious, all these yet resound be- 
nedictions in thy favour. God grant 
the fatal bandage that hides the 
truth from thine eyes may fall off! 
May God forget the rivers of blood 
with which thou hast deluged the 
earth, and which thy reign hath 
caused to be shed ! May God blot 
out of his book the injuries which 
^hou hast done us ; and while he 
rewards the sufferers, may he par- 
don those who exposed us to suffer ! 
O, may God, who hath made thee 
to us, and to the whole church, a 
"minister of his judgments, make 
thee a dispenser of his favours— 
an administrator of his mercy !' 

HUMANITY, the exercise of 
the social and benevolent virtues ; 
a fellow-feeling for the distresses of 
another. It is properly called hu- 
manity, because there is little or 
nothing of it in brutes. The social 
affections are conceived by all to be 
more refined than the selfish. Sym- 
pathy and humanity are universally 
esteemed the finesttemper ofmind; 
and for that reason the prevalence 
of the social affections in the pro- 
gress of society is held to be a re- 
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finement in our nature. Kamis*s 
EL of Crit.y p. 104, vol. 1 ; Ro- 
binson^s Sermon ori Christianity^ a 
System of Humanity; Pratt's Po* 
• em on Humanity* 

HUMANITY OF CHRIST, 
is his possessing a true human body, 
and a true human soul, and which 
he assumed for the purpose of ren- 
dering his mediation effectual to 
our salvation. See Jesus Christ. 
HUMIL1AT1(3N OF CHUIST, 
is that state of meanness and dis- 
tress to which "he voluntarily de- 
scended, for the purpose of execu- 
ting his mediatorial work. This 
appears, 1. In his birth. He was 
bom of a woman — a sinful woman ; 
though he was without sin, Gal. iv, 
4. A poor woman, Luke ii, 7, 24. 
In a poor country village, John i, 
46. In a stable, an abject place. 
Of a nature subject to infirmities, 
Heb. ii, 9. hunger, thirst, weari- 
ness, pain, &c. — 2. In his circum- 
stances^ laid in a taianger when he 
was born ; lived in obscurity for a 
long time ; probably worked at the 
trade of a carpenter ; had not a 
place where to lay his head ; and 
was oppressed with poverty while 
he went abqut preaching the gospel. 
— 3. It appeared in his reputation : 
he was loaded with the most abu- 
sive railing and Ccilumny, Is. liii. the 
most false accusations, Matt.xxvi, 
59, 67. and the most ignominious 
ridicule, Psal- xxii, 6. Matt, xxii, 
68. John vii, *35. — 4, In his soul 
he was often tempted, Matt, iv, 1. 
&c. Heb. ii, 17, 18. Heb. iv, 15. 
grieved with tjie reproaches cast on 
himself, and with the, sins and mi- 
serif s of others, Heb. xii, 3. Matt. 
xi, 19. John xi, 35. was burden- 
ed with che hidings of his Father*s 



face, and the fears and impressions 
of his wrath, Psal. xxii, 1. Luke 
xxii, 43. Heb. r, 7. — 5.. In his 
deaths scourged, crowned with 
thorns, received gall and vinegar 
to drink, and was crucified between 
two thieves, Luke xxiii. John xix. 
Mark xv, 24, 25.-— 6. In his buri- 
al: not only was he bom in another 
man's house, but he was buried in 
another man's tomb ; for he had no 
tomb of his own, or family vault to : 
be interred in. Is. liii, 10; &c. Matt, 
xiii, 46. The humiliation of Christ 
was necessary; 1. To execute the 
purpose of God and covenant en- 
gagements of Christ, Acts ii, 23, 
24i Psal. xl, 6, 7, 8.-2. To fulfil 
the manifold types and predictions 
of the Old Testament. — 3. To sa- 
tisfy the broken law of God, and 
purchase eternal redemption for us, 
Isa. liii, "Heb. ix, 12, 15. — 4. To 
leave us an unspotted pattern of 
holiness and patience under suffer- 
ing. GilPs Body of Dro.^ p. 66, 
vol. ii ; BrowT^s Nat. and Rev. 
Religion^ p. 357 ; Ridgley^s Body 
of Div.^ qu. 48. 

HUMILITY, a disposition of 
mind %vherein a person has a low 
opinion of himself and his advanta- 
ges. It is a branch of intertial wor- 
ship,orof experimental religion and 
godliness. It is the effect of divine 
grace operating on the soul, and al- 
ways characterizes the true chris- 
tian. The heathen philosophers 
were so little acquainted with this 
virtue, that they had no name for 
it : what they meant by the word 
we use, was meanness and base- 
ness of mind. To consider this 
grace a little more particularly, 
it may be observed, 1* That hu- 
mility does not oblige a man to 
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vrrong the tpth, or himself, by 
entertaining a meaner or worse 
opinion of himself than he de- 
serves. — 2* Nor does it oblige a 
man, right or wrong, to give eve- 
ry body elie the preference to 
himself* A wise man cannot be- 
lieve himself inferior to the igno- 
rant multitude ; nor the virtuous 
man that he is not so good as 
those whose lives are vitious. — S. 
Nor does it oblige li man to treat 
himself with contempt in his 
words or actions : it looks more 
like affection than humility, when 
a man says such things in his own 
dispraise as others know, or he 
himself believes to be false : and it 
is plain, also, that this is often done 
merely as a ^ai^ to catch the praises 
of others. Humility consists, 1 . In 
not attributing to ourselves any ex- 
cellence or good which we have 
not.— 2* In not over-rating any 
thing we do. — 3. In not taking an 
immoderate delightin ourselves. — 
4. In not assuming more of the 
praise of a quality or action than 
belongs to us. — $i In an inward 
sense of our many imperfections 
and sins. — 6. In ascribing all we 
have and are to the grace of God. 
True humilitif xvill express itself^ 1. 
By the modesty of oui* appearance. 
The humble man will consider his 
age, abilities, character, function, 
&c., and act accordingly. — 2. By 
the modesty of our pursifits. We 
shall not aim at any thing above 
our strength, but prefer a good to a 
great name, — 3. It will express 
itself by the modesty of Our conver- 
sation and behaviour : we shall not 
be loquacious, obstinate, forward, 
envious, discontented, or ambiti- 
ous. The advantages ofhumilttiji are 



numerous: 1. It is well pleasing to 
God, 1st Pet. iii, 4. — 2. It has 
great influence on us in the per- 
formance of all other duties, pray- 
ing, hearing, converse, &c. — 3. It 
indicates that more grace- shall be 
given, James iv, 6. Ps. xxv, 9,—^. 
It preserves the soul in great tran- 
quillity and contentment, Ps. Ixix^ 
32, 33. — 5. It makes us patient 
and resigned under afflictions. Job 
i, 22. — 6. It enables us to exercise 
moderation in every thing. To ob- 
tain this excellent spirit we should 
remember^ 1. The example of 
Christ, Phil- ii, 6, 7, 8 — 2. That 
heaven is a place of humility, Rev. 
V, 8. — 3. That our sins are nume- 
rous, and deserve the gieatest pu- 
nishment. Lam. iii, 39, — 4. That 
humility is the way to honour, Prov. 
xvi, 18. — 5. That the greatest pro- 
mises of good are made to the hum- 
ble, Is.lvii, 15. Is. Ixvi, 2. 1st Pet. 
V, 5. Ps. cxlvii, 6. Matt, v, 5. Grovels 
Mor* PhiL^ vol. ii, p. 286 ; Evanses 
Christian Temper^ vol. i, ser. 1 ; 
Watts on Humility ; Hale^s Cont.^ 
p. 110; GilPsBodyofDiv.,p. 151, 
vol. iii; Walker'* s Ser.y vol. iv, 
ser. 3. 

HUSBAND, duties of. See 
Marriage State. 

HUSSITES, a party of reform- 
ers, the followers of John Huss. — 
John Huss, from whom\the Hus- 
sites take their name, was born in 
a little village in Bohemia, called 
Huss, and lived at Prague in the 
highest reputation, both on account 
of the sanctity of his manners and 
the purity of his doctrine. He was 
distinguished by KTs uncommon 
erudition and eloquence j and per- 
formed at the same time the func- 
tions of professor of divinity in the 
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university, a»d of ordinary pastor 
in the church of that city. He 
adopted the sentiments of Wickliffe 
andthe Waldenses ; and, in the year 
1407, began openly to oppose and 
preach against divers errors in doc- 
trine, as well as corruptions in point 
of discipline, then reigning in th^ 
church, Huss likewise endeavour- 
ed to the utmost of his power to 
withdraw the University of Prague 
from the jurisdiction of Gregory 
XII, whom the king of Bohemia 
had hitherto acknowledged as the 
true and lawful head of the church. 
This occasioned *a violent quarrel 
between the incensed archbishop 
of Prague and the zealous reform-' 
er, which the latter inflamed and 
augmented from day to day, by 
his pathetic exclamations against 
the court of Rome, and the cor- 
ruptions that prevailed among the 
sacerdotal order. 

There were other circumstances 
that contributed to inflame the re- 
sentment of the clergy against him. 
He adopted the philosophical opi- 
nions of the Realists, and vehe- 
mently opposed and even persecu- 
ted the Nominalists, whose num- 
ber and influence were considerable 
in the University of Prague* He 
also multiplied the number of his 
enemies in the year 1408, by pro- 
curing, through his great credit,' a 
sentence in favour of the Bohemi- 
an8,who disputed with theGermans 
concerning the number of suffrages 
which their respectivenations were 
entitled to in all matters that were 
carried by election in this universi- 
ty. In consequence of a decree ob- 
tained in favour of the former, 
which restored them to their con- 
stitutional right of three suffi-ages 



usurped by the latter, the Germans 
withdrew from Prague,, and in the 
year 1409 founded a new academy 
at Leipsic. This event no sooner 
happenedl^ than Huss began to in- 
veigh, with greater freedom than 
he had done before, against the vi- 
ces and corruptions of the clergy ; 
and to recommend in a public man- 
ner the writings and opinions of 
Wickliffe, as far as they related to 
the papal hierarchy, the despotisnk 
of the court of Rome, and the cor- 
ruption of the clergy. Hence an ac- 
cusation was brought against him 
in the year 1410, before thetribu-* 
nal of John XXHI, by whom he 
was solemnly expelled from the 
communfon of the church* Not- 
withstanding this sentence of ex- 
communication, he proceeded to 
expose the Romish church with a 
fortitude and zeal that were al- 
most universally applauded* 

This eminent man, whose piety 
was equally sincere and ferment, 
though his zeal was perhaps^ too 
violent, and his prudence not al- 
ways circumspect;, was, summoned 
to appear before the council of Con- 
stance. Secured, as he thought, 
from the rage of his enemies, by 
the safe conduct granted him by 
the emperor Sigismund for. his 
journey to Constance, his residence 
in that place, and his return to his 
own country, John Huss obeyed 
the order of the council, and ap- 
peared before it to demonstrate his 
innocence, and to prove that the 
charge of his having deserted the 
church of Rome was entirely 
groundless. However, his enemies 
so far prevailed, that, by the most 
scandalous breach of public faith, 
he was cast into prison, declared a 
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heretic, because he refused to I 
plead guilty against the dictates of' 
his conscience, in obedience to the 
council, and burnt alive in 141 5 ; a 
punishment which he endured with 
unparalleled magnanimity and re- 
solution. When he came to the 
' place of execution he fell on his 
knees, sang portions of psalms, 
looked steadfastly "towards heaven, 
and repeated these words : " Into 
thy hands, O Lord, do I commit 
my spirit ; thou hast redeemed me, 

most good and faithful God. 
Lord Jeixxs Christ, assist and help 
me, that with a firm and patient 
mind, by thy most powerful grace. 

1 may undergo this most cruel and 
ignominious death, to which I am 
condemned for preaching the truth 
of thy most holy gospel." When 
the chain was put about him at the 
stake, he said, with a smiling coun- 
tenance^ " My Lord Jesus Christ 
was bound with a harder chain than 
thi^ for my sake, and why should 
Ibe ashamed of this old rusty one ?" 
When the faggots were piled up to 
his very neck, the duke of Bavaria 
was officious enough to desire him 
to abjure. *' No," says Huss, " I 
never preached any doctrine of an 
evil tendency ; and what I taught 
with my lips, I now seal with my 
blood." He said to the execution 
er, "Are you going to burn a 
goose I In one century wou will 
have a swan you can neither roast 
nor boil." If he were prophetic, 
he must have meant Luther, who 
had a swan for his arms. The fire 
was then applied to the faggots ; 
when the martyr sang a hymn with 
so loud and cheerful a voice, that 
he was heard through all the crack- 
lings of the combustibles and the 



noise of the multitude. * At last 
his voice was cut short, after he had 
uttered "Jesus Christ, thou Son of 
the living God, have mercy upon 
me," and he was consumed in a 
most miserable manner. The duke 
of Bavaria ordered the executioner 
to throw all the martyr's clothes 
into the flames: after which bis 
ashes were carefully collected, and 
cast into the Rhine. 

But the cause in which this emi- 
nent man was engaged did not die 
with him. His disciples adhered 
to their master's doctrines after 
his death, which broke out into an 
open war. John Ziska, a Bohe- 
mian knight, in 1420, put himself 
at the head of the Hussites, who 
were now become a very consider- 
able party, aiyl threw off the despot- 
ic yoke of Sigismund, who had treat* 
ed their brediren in the most barba- 
rous manner. Ziska was succeeded 
by Procopius in the year 1424. Acts 
of barbarity were committed on 
both sides ; for notwithstanding the 
irreconcileable opposition between 
the religious sentiments of the con- 
tending parties, they both agreed in 
this one horrible principle, that it 
was innocent and lawful to perse- 
cute and extirpate with fire and 
sword the enemies of the tFue reli- 
gion; and such they reciprocally 
appeared to each other. These 
commotions in a great measure 
subsided by the interference of the 
council of Basil, in the year 1433. 

The Hussites, who were divided 
into two parties, viz. the Calixtines 
and the Taborites, spread over all 
Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
Silesia and Poland ; and there are, 
it is said, some remains of them 
still subsisting in all those part^ 
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Bri)ugfitorCs Diet.; MiddhtoiCs 
Evang, Biog,^ voL i; Mosheim^s 
Eccles. Hist. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, the 
followers of John Hutchinson, who 
was bom in Yorkshire in 1674, 
In the early part of his life he serv- 
ed the duke of Somerset in the ca- 
pacity of steward ; and in th<^ course 
of, his travels from place to place 
employed himself in collecting fos- 
sils. We are told that the large 
and noble collection bequeathed by 
Dr. Woodward to the University 
of Cambridge was actually made 
by him, and even unfairly obtained 
from him. In 1724 he published 
the first part of his curious book, 
called Moseses Pnncij!)iay in which 
he ridiculed Dr. Woodward's Na- 
tural History of the earth, and ex- 
ploded the doctrine of gravitation 
established m Newton's Principia. 
In 1 727, he published a second part 
of Moses's Principia, containing 
the prinpiples of the scripture phi- 
losophy. From this time to his 
death he pu/blished a volume every 
year or two, which, with the ma- 
nuscripts he left behind, were pub- 
lished in 1748, in 12 volumes, 8vo. 
On the Monday before his death, 
Dr. Mead urged him to be bled ; 
saying, pleasantly, " I will soon 
send you to Moses," meaning his 
studies ; but Mr. Hutchinson tak- 
ing it in the literal sense, answer- 
ed, in a muttering tone, " I believe, 
doctor, you will ;" and was so dis- 
pleased, that he dismissed him for 
another physician ; but he died in 
a few days after,, August 28, 
1737. ^ . 

. It appears to be a leading senti- 
ment of tjiis denomination, that all 
our ideas of divinity are formed 
Irom the ideas in nature, — that na- 



ture is a standard picture, and scrip* 
ture an application of the seveVal 
parts of that picture, to draw out 
to, as the great things of God, in 
order to reform our mental con- 
ceptions. To prove this ppint they 
allege, that the scriptures declare 
the invisible thing's of God from the 
formation of the world are clearly 
seen^ being understood by the things 
which are made ; even his eternal 
power and Godhead^ (Rom. i, 20.) 
The heavens must declare God^s 
righteousness and truth in the con- 
gregation of the saints^ (Ps. Ixxxix, 
5.) And in short the whole system 
of nature, in one voice of analogy, 
declares and gives us ideas of his 
glory, and shews us his handy- work. 
We cannot have any ideas of invi- 
sible things till they arc pointed 
out to us by revelation : and as we 
cannot know them immediately, 
such ais they are in themselves, af- 
ter the manner in which we know- 
sensible objects, they must be com- 
municated to us by the mediation 
of such things as we already com- 
prehend. For this reason the scrip- 
ture is found, to have a language of 
its own, which does not consist of 
words, but of signs or figures taken 
from visible things: inconsequence 
of which the world which we now 
see becomes a sort of commentary 
on the mind of God, and explains 
the world in which we believe. 
The doctrines of the christian 
faith are.attf sted by the whole na- 
tural world : they are recorded in 
a language which has never been 
confounded ; they are written in 
a text which shall never be cor- 
rupted. 

TheHutchinsonians maintain that 
the great mystery of the trinity is 
conveyed to our understandings by 
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Ideas of sense ; and that the cre< 
ated substance of tjie air, or hea 
vcn, in its three-fold .agcncjr of 
fire, light, and spirit, is the enigma 
of the one essence, or one Jehovali 
in three persons. The unity of 
essence is exhibited by its unity of 
substance ; the trinity of condi- 
tions, fire, light, and spirit. Thus 
the one substance of the aiir, or 
heaven, in its three conditions, 
sh^ws the unity in trinity ; and its 
three conditions in or of one sub- 
stance, the trinity in unity. For 
(says this ' denomination) if we 
consult the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, we shall find the 
persons of the Deity represented 
under the names and characters 
of the three material agents, fire, 
light,, and spirit, and their actions 
expressed by the actions of these 
their emblems. The Father is 
called a consuming fire ; and his 
judicial proceedings are spoken of 
in words which denote the several 
actions of fire. Jehovah is a con- 
suming fire — Our God is a consum- 
ing firCf Deut. iv, 24. Heb. xii, 
^. The Son has the name of 
light, and his purifying actions and 
offices are described by words 
which denote the actions and offi- 
ces of light. He is the true lights 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the worlds John i, 9. Mai. iv, 2. 
The Comforter has the name of 
Spirit ; and his animating and sus- 
taining offices are described by 
words, for the actions and offices 
of the material spirit. His actions 
in the spiritual economy are agree- 
able to his type in the natural 
economy ; such as inspiring, im- 
pelling, driving, leading, Matt, ii, 
1. The philosophic system of the 
Vol. I. 3 A 



Hutchinsonians is derived from the 
Hebrew scriptures. The truth of 
it rests on these suppositions. 1. 
That the Hebrew language was 
formed under divine^ inspiration, 
either all at once, or at different 
times, as occasion required; and 
that the Divine bein^ had a view 
in constructing it to the various 
revelations which he in all suc- 
ceeding times should make in that 
language : consequently that its 
words must be the most proper 
and determinate to convey such 
truths as the Deity, during the Old 
Testament dispensation, thought 
fit to make known to the sons of 
men. Farther than this : that the 
inspired penmen of those ages at 
least were under the guidance of 
heaven in the choice of words /or 
recording what was revealed to 
them 5 therefore that the Old Tes- 
tament, if the language be rightly 
understood, is the most determi^i^ 
nate in its meaning of any other 
book under heaven. — :?. That 
whatever is recorded in the Old 
Testament is strictly and literaUy 
true, allowing only tor a few com- 
mon figures- of rhetoric : that no- 
thing contrary to truth fe accom- 
modated to vulgar apprehensions. 
In proof of this the Hutchinso- 
nians argue in this manner. The 
primary and ultimate design of 
revelation is indeed to teach men 
divinity; but in subserviency to 
that, geography, history, and chro- 
nology, are occasionally introdu- 
ced ; all which are allowed to be 
just and authentic. There arc 
also innumerable references td 
things of nature, and descriptions 
of them. If, then, the former arc 
just, and to be depended on, for 
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the same reason the latter ought to 
be esteemed phIloso{>hically true. 
Farther : they think it not unwor- 
thy of God, that he should make 
it a secondary end of his revela- 
tion to unfold the secrets of his 
works y as the primary was to make 
known the mysteries of his nature, 
and the designs of his grace, that 
men might thereby be led to ad- 
mire and adore the wisdom and 
goodness which the great Author [ 
of the universe has displayed ' 
throughout all his works. And a^ 
our minds are often referred to 
natural things for ideas of spirit- 
ual truths, it is of great import- 
ance, in order to conceive aright 
of divine matters, that our ideas 
of the natural things referred to 
be strictly just and true. 

Mr. Hutchinson found that the 
Hebrew scriptures had some capi- 
tal words, which he thought had 
not been duly considered and un- 
derstood 'f and which, he has en- 
deavoured to prove, 'contain in 
their radical meaning the greatest 
and most comfortable truths. The 
cberubtm he explains to be a hie- 
roglyphic of divine construction, 
or a sacred image, to describe, as 
far as figures could go, the hu- 
manity united to Deity: and so 
he treats of several other words of 
similar import. From all which 
he concluded, that the rites and ce- 
remonies of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion were so many delineations of 
Christ, in what he was to be, to do, 
and to sufi^r \ that the early Jews 
knew them to be types of his ac- 
tions and sufferings ; and by per- 
forming them as such, were so far 
Christians both in faith and prac- 
tice. 



The Hutchinsonians have, for 
the most part, been men of devout 
minds, zealous in the cause of 
Christianity, and untainted with 
heterodox opinions, which have 
so often divided the church of 
Christ. The names of Romaine, 
bishop Home, Parkhurst, and 
others of this denomination, will 
be long esteemed, both for the 
piety they possessed, and the good 
they have been the instruments of 
promoting amongst mankind. — 
Should the reader wish to know- 
more of the philosophical and the- 
ological opinions of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, he may consult a work, en- 
titled " An Abstract of the Works 
of John Hutchinson, Esq. Edin- 
burgh, 175 J." See also Joneses 
Life of Bishop Horue^ 2d edit, j 
Joneses Works ; Spearman^ s Inquiry^ 
p. 260-273. 

HYMN, a song or ode in ho- 
nour of the Divine Being. St. Hi- 
lary, bishop of Poictiefs, is said to 
have been the first who composed 
hymns to be sung in churches, and 
was followed by St. Ambrose. — 
Most of those in the Roman bre- 
viary were composed by Pruden- 
tius. The hymns or odes of the 
ancients generally consisted of three 
sorts of stanzas, one of which was 
sung by the band as they walked 
from east to west; another was 
performed as they returned from 
west to east ; the third part was 
sung before the altar. The Jewish 
hymns were accompanied with 
trumpets, drums, and cymbals, to 
assist the voices of the Levites and* 
the people.^ We have had a con- 
siderable number of hymns com- 
posed in our own country. The 
most esteemed are those of Watts, 
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Doddridge, Newton, and Hart. — 
As to selections, few are superior 
to Dr. Rippori's and Dr. Wil- 
liams's. See Psalmody. 

HYPOCRISY is a seeming or 
professing to be what in truth and 
reality we are not. It consists in 
assuming a character which we are 
conscious does not belong to us, 
and by which we intentionally im- 
pose upon the judgment and opin- 
ion of mankind concerning ts. — 
The name is borrowed from the 
Greek tongue, in which it prima- 
rily signifies the profession of a 
stage player, which is to express 
in speech, habit, and action, not 
his own person and manners, but 
its whom he undertakes to repre- 
.sent. And so it is, for the very 
essence of hypocrisy lies in apt 
imitation and deceit ; in acting the 
part of a member of Christ with- 
out any savipg grace. The hypo- 
crite is a double person ; he has one 
person, which is natural ; another, 
which is artificial : the first he 
keeps to himself *, the other he puts 
on as he 'doth his cloaths, to make 
his appearance in before men. — 
It was ingeniously said by Basil, 
** that the hypocrite has not. put 
off the old man, but put on the 
new upon it." Hypocrites have 
been divided into four sorts. 1. 
The worldly hypocrite, who makes 
a profession of religion, and pre- 
tends to be religious, merely from 
worldly considerations. Matt, xxiii, 
5. — fi. The legal hypocrite, who 
relinquishes his vicious practices, 
in order thereby to merit heaven, 
while at the same time he has no 
real love to God, Rom. x, 3. — 
3. The evangelical hypocrite, whose 
religion is nothing more than a 



bare conviction of sin ; who re* 
joices under the idea that Christ 
died for him, and yet has no de- 
sire to live a holy life. Matt. xiiJ, 
20. 2d Pet. ii, 20.— 4. The enthu-- 
siastic hypocrite, who has an ima- 
ginary sight of his sin, aiid of 
Christ ) talks of remarkable impul- 
ses and high feelings ; and thinks 
himself very wise and good while 
he lives in the most scandalous 
practices. Matt, xiii, 39. 2d Cor- 
xi, 14. Crook on Hypocrisy ;■ DecoeU 
logoffs Sermon on Ps. li, 6 5 Grovels 
Mor. Phil.^ vol. ii, p. 253 ; South^s 
Ser, on Job viii, 13, vol. 10 j Bel" 
lamfs Relig. Del.j p. 166. 

HYPOSTASIS, a term literally 
signifying substance or subsistence, 
or that which is put and stands 
under another thing, and supports 
it, being its base, ground, or foun- 
dation. Thus faith is the sub- 
stantial foundation of things hoped 
for, Heb. xi, !• The word is 
Greek vmcrraaisy compounded oi 
f wo, sub^ under ; and t<rr-nfxiy << sto^* I 
stand, 1 exist, q. d. " subsistentia." 
It likewise signifies confidence, 
stability, firmness, 2d Cor. ix, 4, 
It is also used for person, Heb. i, 3. 
Thus we hold that there is but one 
nature or essence in God, but 
three hypostases, or persons. The 
word has occasioned great dissen- 
sions in the ancient church, first 
among the Greeks, and afterwards 
among the Latins j but an end was 
put to them by a synod held at 
Alexandria about the year 362, at 
which St. Athanasius assisted; 
from which time the Latins made 
no great scruple of saying three hy^ 
postases, nor the Greeks af three 
persons. The hypostatical union is 
the union of the human nature of 
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CbtUt with the divine } consti* 
tuting two natures in oqe person, 
and not two persons in one nature, 
as the Nestorians believe. See 
Jesus Christ. 

HYPSISTARII (formed from 
v^/i^Toj, << highest"), a sect of here- 
tics in the fourth century; thus 
called from the profession they 
made of worshipping ih^ Most 
High God. 

The doctrine of the Hypsistari* 



ana was an assemblage of Pagan* 
ism, Judaism, and Christianity .->— 
TThcy adored the most High God 
with the Christians ; but they also 
revered fire and. lamps with the 
Heathens, and observed the sab- 
bath, and the distinction of clean 
and unclean things, with the Jews. 
The Hypsistarii bore a near re- 
semblance to the Euchites, (»r Me&-^ 
salians. 



I and J. 



JACOBITES, a sect of Chris- 
tians in Syria and Mesopotamia ; 
so called, either from Jacob, .a Sy- 
rian, who lived in the reign of the 
emperor Mauritius, or from one 
Jacob, a monk, who flourished in 
the year 550. 

The Jacobites are of two sects, 
some following the rites of the La- 
tin church, and others continuing 
separated from the church of 
Rome. There is also a division 
among the latter, who have two 
rival patriarchs. As to their be- 
lief, they hold but one nature in 
Jesus Christ ; with respect to pur- 
gatory, and prayers for the dead, 
they are of the same opinion with 
the Greeks, and other eastern 
Christians. They consecrate un- 
leavened bread at the eucharist, 
and are against confession, believ- 
ing that it is not of divine institu- 
tion. 

JANSENISTS, a sect of the 
Roman Catholics in France who 
fc^lowed the opinions of Jansenius 
(bishop of Ypres, and doctor of 
divinity of the universities of Lou- 



vain and Douay), in relation to 
grace and predestination. 

In the year 1640, the two uni- 
versities just mentioned, and par- 
ticularly father Molina and far 
ther Leonard Celsus, thought fit 
to condemn the opinions of the 
Jesuits on grace and free will, — 
This having set the controversy on 
foot* Jansenius opposed to the 
doctrine of the Jesuits the senti- 
ments of St. Augustine, and wrote 
a treatise on gra^e which he en- ^ 
titled Augustinus. This treatise 
was attacked by the Jesuits, who 
accused Jansenius of maintaining 
dangerous and heretical opinions ; 
and afterwards, in 1 642, obtained 
of pope Urban VUI a formal con- 
demnation of the treatise wrotie 
by Jansenius \ when the partizans 
of Jansenius gave out tnat this 
bull was spurious, and contposed 
by a person entirely devoted to the 
Jesuits. After the death of Ur* 
ban VIII, the affair. of Jansenism 
began to be more warmly contro* 
verted, and gave birth to a great 
number of polemical writings con- 
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eermng grace; and what occa-iialamis against the Jansenists. la 



sioned some mirthy were the titles 
which each party gave to their 
writings : one writer published the 
Torcb if St, Augustine i another 
found Snuffers for St* Augustin/s 
Torch : and father Veron formed 
A Gag for the JansenisiSy &c. In 
the year 1650, sixty-eight bishops 
of France subscribed a letter to 
pope Innocent X, to obtain an in- 

auiry into and condemnation of 
le five following propositions, 
extracted from Jansenius' Augus- 
tinus : 1. Some of God's com- 
mandments are impossible to be 
observed by the righteous, even 

. though, they endeavour with all 
their power tqaccompHsh them. — 
2. In the state of corrupted na- 
ture, we are incapable of resisting 
inward grace. — 3. Merit and de- 
merit, in a state of corrupted na- 
ture, do not depend on a liberty 
which excludes necessity, but on a 
liberty which excludes constraint 
—-4. The Semi-pelagians admitted 
the necessity of an itfward pre- 
venting grace for the performance 

.of each particular act, even for the 
beginning of faith -, but they were 
heretics in maintaining that this 
grace was of such a ngture that 
the will of man was able either to 
resist or obey it. — 5. It is Semi- 
pelagianism to say, that Jesus 
Christ died, or shed his blood, for 
all mankind in general. 

In the year 1652, the pope ap- 
pointed a congregation for ex- 
amining into the dispute relative 
to grace. In this congregation 
Jansenius was condemned \ and 
the bull of condemnation published 
in May, 1653, filled all the pulpits 
in Paris with violent outcries and 



the year 1656, pope Alexander 
VII issued out another buH, itt 
which be condemned the five pn>- 
positions of Jansenius. However^ 
the Jansenists affirmed diat these 
propositions were not to be found 
in this book ; but that some of his 
enemies having caused them to 
be printed on a sheet, inserted^ 
them in the book, and thereby de^^ 
ceived the pope. At last Clement 
XI put an end to the dispute by 
his constitution of July 17, 1/05, 
in which, after having recited the 
constitutions of his predecessors 
in relation to this affair, he de* 
clared, " That, in order to pay 
a proper obedience to the pap^ 
constitutions concerning the pro- 
sent question, it is necessary to re* 
ceive them ' with a respectful si« 
lehce/' The clergy of Paris, the 
same year, approved and accepted 
this bull, and none dared to op* 
pose it. This is the famous buH 
UftigenituSf so called from its be- 
ginning with the word« Unigemtui 
Dei FUiuSf &:c., which has occ^ 
sioned so much confusion ia 
France. 

It was not only on account of 
their embracing die doctrines of 
Augustine, that the Jesuits wer^ 
so embittered against them; b^ 
that which offended the Jesuits, 
and the other creatures of the Ro- 
man pontifi^, was, their strict piety, 
and severe moral discipline. The 
JansenistiS cried out against the 
corruptions of the church of Rome, 
and complained that neither it$ 
doctrines nor morals retained any 
traces of their former purity.— 
They reproached the clergy with 
an- universal depravation of senti- 
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nents and manners/ and an entire || 
fcnrgetfulness of the . dignity of ;i 
their character and the duties of ji 
their vocation ; they censured the i 
licentiousness of the monastic or- 
ders, and insisted upon the neces- 
sity of reforming their discipline 
according to the rules of sanctity, 
abstinence, and self-denial, that 
were originally prescribed by their 
respective founders. They main- 
tained, also, that the people ought 
to be carefully instructed in all the 
dotrines and precepts of Christian- 
ity ; and that, for this purpose, 
the holy scriptures and public lit- 
urgies should be offered to their 
perusal in their mother tongue; 
and, finally^ they looked upon it 
as a matter of the highest moment 
to persuade all Christians that true 
piety did not consist in the observ- 
ance of pompous rites, or in the 
performance of external acts of de- 
votion, but in inward holiness and 
divine love. 

Notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned sentiments, the Jansen- 
ists have been accused of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism; and, on ac- 
count of their severe discipline 
and practice, have been denomi- 
nated Rigourists. It is said, that 
they made repentance consist 
chiefly in those voluntary suffer- 
ings which the transgressor inflict- 
ed upon himself, in proportion to 
the nature of his crimes and the 
degree of his guilt. They tor- 
. tured and macerated their bodies 
by painful labour, excessive absti- 
nence, continual prayer, and con- 
templation : nay, they carried these 
austerities, it is said, to so high a 
jpitch, as to place merit in them. 



and to consider those as the sacred 
victims of repentance who had gra"- 
dually put an end to their days by 
their excessive abstinence and la- 
bour. Dr. Haweis, however, in 
his Church History (vol. iii, p. 46), 
seems to form a more favourable 
opinion of them. <« I do not," 
says he, « readily receive the ac- 
cusations that Papists or Protes- 
tants have objected to them, as over 
rigorous and fanatic in their devo- 
tion ; but I will admit many things 
might be blameable : a tincture of 
popery might dtive them to push 
monkish austerities too far, and 
secretly to place some merit in 
mortification, which they in gene- 
ral disclaimed ; yet, with all that 
can be said, surely the root of the 
ipatter was in them. When I read 
Jansenius, or his disciples Pascal 
or Quesnel, I bow before such 
distinguished excellencies, and con- 
fess them my brethren ; shall I say 
my fathers ? Their principles are 
pure and evangelical -, their morals 
formed upon the apostles and pro- 
phets ; and their zeal to amend 
and convert, blessed with eminent 
success." 

IBERIANS, a denomination of 
eastern Christians, which derive 
their name from Iberia, a province 
of Asia now called Georgia : hence 
they are also called Geore;ian§. 
Their tenets are said to.be the same 
with those of the Greek church, 
which see. 

ICONOCLASTES, or Icono- 
CLASTiE, breakers of images •, a 
name which the church of Rome 
gives to all who reject the use of 
images in religions matters. The 
word rs Greek, formed from \ty^cc^y 
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imagOi and KKoumntyruniperei ** to 
break." In this sense not only 
the reformed, but some of the 
eastern churches are caUed icono^ 
clastesf and esteemed by them he- 
retics, as opposing the worship of 
the images of God and the saints, 
anid breaking their figures and re- 
presentations in churches. 

The opposition to images began 
in Greece, under the reign of Bar- 
dancs, who was created emperor 
of the Greeks a little after th^ 
commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, when the worship of them 
became common. See Image* 
But the tumults occasioned by it 
were quelled by a revolution, 
which, in 713, deprived Bardanes 
of the imperial throne. The dis- 
putej however, broke out with 
redoubled fury under Leo the 
Isaurian, who issued out an edict 
in the year 726, abrogating, as 
some say, the worship of images ; 
and ordering all the images, except 
that of Christ's crucifixion, to be 
removed out of the churches \ but, 
according to others, this edict only 
prohibited the paying to them any 
kind of adoration or worship. — 
This edict occasioned a civil war, 
which broke out in the islands of 
the Archipelago, and, by the sug-r 
gestions of the priests and monks, 
ravaged a part of Asia, and after- 
wards reached Italy. The civil 
commbtions and insurrections in 
Italy were chiefly promoted by the 
Roman pontiffs, Gregory I and 
11. Leo was - excommunicated \ 
and his subjects in the Italian pro- 
vinces violated their allegiance, 
and, rising, in arms, either massa- 
cred or banished all the emperor's 
deputies and officers. In conse- 



quence of these proceedings, Le^ 
assembled a council at Constan- 
tinople in 730, which degraded 
Germanus, bishop of that city, 
who was a patron of images \ and 
he ordered all the images to be 
publicly burnt, and inflicted a va- 
riety of severe punishments upon 
such as were attached to that idol- 
atrous worship* Hence arose two 
factions, one of which adopted the 
adoration and worship of images, 
and on that account were called 
icomdtdiy or iconofatra ; and the 
Other maintained that suph yror- 
ship was unlawful, and that no- 
thing was more worthy the zeal 
of Christians than to demplish and 
destroy those statues and pictures 
which were the occasion of thi» 
gross idolatry ; and hence they 
were distinguished by the titles of 
icorKh'tnachi (fropi e/x^^y, image, and 
{jiax<^% I contend) and icomclafta, — 
The zeal of Gregory H in favour 
of image worship was not only 
irritated, but even surpassed, by 
his successor Gregory III ; in con- 
sequence of which the Italian pro- 
vinces were torn from the Grecian 
empire. Constantlne, called Co- 
pronimus, in 754, convened a 
council at Constantinople, regard- 
ed by the Greeks as the seventh 
oecumenical council, which so- 
lemnly condemned the worship and 
use of images. Those who, not- 
withstanding this decree of the 
council, raised commotions in the 
state, were severely punished, and 
new laws w^re enacted to set 
bounds to the violence of monas- 
tic rage. Leo IV, who was dcr 
clared emperor in 775^ pursued 
the same measures, and had re- 
course to the coercive influence 
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of penal laws, in order to extir- 
pate idolatry out of the christian 
church. Irene, the wife of Leo, 
poisoned her husband in 780 ; as- 
sumed the reins of the empire 
during the minority of her son 
Constantine; and in 786 sum- 
moned a council at Nice, in Bithy- 
* maty known by the name of the 
Second Nicene Council^ which abro^ 
gated the laws and decrees against 
the new idolatry, restored the 
worship of images and of the 
cross, and denounced severe pu- 
' iridiments against those who main- 
tamed that God was the only ob- 
ject of religious adoration. In 
this contest the Britons, Germans, 
and Gauls, were of opinion that 
knages might be lawfully conti- 
nued in churches ; but they con- 
sidered the worship of them as 
highly injurious and offensive to 
the Supreme Being. Chaiiemagne 
distinguished himself as a medi- 
ator 'in this controversy : he or- 
dered four books concerning ima- 
ges to be composed, refuting the 
reasons urged by the Nicene bi- 
shops to justify the worship of 
ihiages, which he sent to Adrian, 
the Roman pontiff, in 790, in or- 
der to engage him to withdraw his 
approbation of the decrees of the 
last council of Nice. Adrian wrote 
an answer \ and in 794 a council 
of 300 bishops, assembled by 
Charlemagne, at Francfort, on 
the Maine, confirmed the opinion 
contained in the four books, and 
solemnly condemned the worship 
of images. 

In the Greek church, after the 
banishment of Irene, the contro- 
Tersy concerning images broke but 
anew, and was carried on by the 



contending parties, during the half 
of the ninth century, with various 
and uricertain success. The em- 
peror Nicephorus appears, upon 
the whole, to have been an enemy 
to this idolatrous worship. His 
successor, Michael Curopalates, 
surnamed Rhangabe^ patronized 
and encouraged it. Btit the stene 
changed on the accession of Leo, 
the Armenian, to the empire, who 
assembled a council at Constanti- 
nople, in 814, that abolished the 
decrees of the Nicene council. 
His successor, Michael, surnamed 
Balbus^ disapproved of the worship 
of images, and his son Theophilos 
treated them with great severity. 
However, the empress Theodora, 
after his death, and during the 
minority of her son, assembled a 
council at Constantinople in 842^ 
which re-instated the decrees of 
the second Nicene council, and 
encouraged image worship by a 
law. The council held at the 
same place under Photius, in 879, 
and. reckoned by the Greeks the 
eighth general council, confirmed 
and renewed the Nicene decrees. 
In commemoration of this council, 
a festival was instituted by the 
superstitious Greeks, called the 
Feast of Orthodoxy. The Latins 
were generally of opinion that 
images niight be suffered, as the 
means of aiding the memory of 
the faithful, and of calling to their 
remembrance the pious exploits 
and virtuous actions of the persons 
whom they represented ; but they 
detested all thoughts of paying 
them the least marks of religious 
homage or adoration. The coun- 
cil of Paris, assembled in 824 by 
Louis the Meek, resolved to aUow' 
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the tise of images in the churches^ 
but severely (irohibited rendering 
them religious worship -/ neyer- 
thelesS) towards the conclusion of 
this century, the Gallican clergy 
began to pay a kind of religious 
homage to the images of saints, 
and their example was followed by 
the Germans, and other nations. 
However, the Iconoclastes still had 
their adherents among the Latins ; 
the most eminent of whom was 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, who, 
in 823, ordered all images, and 
even the cross, to be cast out of 
the churches, and committed to 
the flames ; and he wrote a trea- 
tise, in which he declared both 
against the use and worship of 
them. He condemned relics, pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land, and 
all voyages to the tombs of saints ; 
and to his writing and labours it 
was owing, that the city of Turin, 
and the adjacent country, was, for 
a long time. after his death, much 
less infected with superstition than 
the other parts of Europe. The 
controversy concerning the sanctity 
of images was again revised by Leo, 
bishop of Chalcedion, in the llth 
century, on occasion of the emperor 
Alexius's converting the figures of 
silver that adorned the portals of 
the churches into money, in or- 
der to supply the exigencies of the 
state. The bishop obstinately main- 
tained that he had been guilty of 
sacrilege*, and published a treatise, 
m which he affirmed, that in 
these images there resided an in- 
herent sanctity, and tliat the ado- 
ration of Christians ought not to 
be confined to the persons repre- 
sented by these images, but ex- 
tend to the images themselves. 
Vol. L 3 B 



The emperor assembled a council 
at Constantinople^ which deter* 
mined that the images of CJhrist 
and of the saints were to be hoi^ 
noured only with a relative wor- 
ship ; and that the invocation and 
worship were to be addressed to 
the saints only, as the servants of 
Christ, and on account of their 
relation to him as their master* 
Leo, dissatisfied with these absurd 
and superstitious decisions, was 
sent into banishment. In the 
western church the worship of ^ 
images was disapproved, and op* 
posed by several considerable par** 
ties, as the Petrobrussians, Albi- 
genses, Waldenses, &c. ; till, at 
length this idolatrous practice . was 
abolished in many parts of the 
christian world by the reform^k- 
tion. See Image. 

ICONOLATRiP, or IcokoLA- 
TERS, those who worship images i 
a name which the Iconoclastes give 
to tliose of the Romish commu« 
nioni on account of their adoring 
images, and of rendering to them 
the worship Only due to God. The 
word is formed from sixuv, image^ 
and Xar^evA;, I Worship. See last 
article, and article Image. 

IDLENESS, a reluctancy to bfl 
employed in any kind of work. 
The idle man is in every view both 
foolish and criminal. <* He neither 
lives to God, to the world, nor to 
himself. He does, not live to God^ 
for . he answers not the end fot 
which he was brought into being. 
Existence is a sacred trust j but 
he who misemploys and squandert 
it away thus becomes treacherous 
to its Author. Those powers which 
should be employed in his service, 
and for the promotion of. his glory, 
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8e dormant. The time which 
should ht sacied to JehoTah is 
lost ; and dia^ he enjoys no ieU 
iowship with God, nor any way 
devotes himself to his praise. He 
lives not to the world, nor for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures a- 
round him. While all creation 
is full of life and activity, and 
nothing stands still in the universe, 
he remains idle, forgetting that 
mafikind are connected by various 
^relations and mutual dependances, 
and that the order of the world 
cannot be maintained without per- 
petual circulation of active duties. 
He lives not to himself. Though 
he imagines that he leaves to others 
fhe drudgery of life, and betakes 
himself to enjoyment and ease, 
Viet, in lsK:t, he has no true pleasure. 
While he is a blank in society, he 
is no -kss a torment to himself j 
for he who knows not what it is 
to labour, knows not what it is to 
enjoy. He shuts the door against 
improvement of every kind, whe- 
ther of 'mind, body, or fortune. 
Sloth enfeebles e€[ually t^e bodily 
and the mental powers. His cha- 
racter falls into contempt. Dis- 
order, confusion, and embarrass* 
fticnt, " mark his whole situation. 
Idleness is the inlet to a variety of 
cthet vices. It undermines every 
Virtue in the soul. Violent pas- 
sions, like rapid torrents, run their ; 
course 5 tm after having overflowed 
their banks, their impetuosity sub- ] 
sides: but sloth, especially when'; 
it is habitual, is like the slowly- 
flowing putrid stream, which stag- 
nates in the marsh, breeds veno- 
mous animals and poisonous plants, 
and infects with pestilential va- 
pours the whole country round it. 



Having once tainted the sodf, it 
leaves no part of it sound ; and 
at the same time gives not these 
alarms to conscience which the 
eruptions of bolder and fiercer emo* 
tions often occasion.'' Logan's Sef\» 
monsy vol. i, ser. 4} Blair's Ser* 
monSf vol*. Si, ser. 4 ; Idler^ vol. i, 
p* 5, 171, 172 ; Cowpet^s Poems^ 
228, vol. i, duod. ; Johnsofis Ram* 
hlery vol. ii, p. 16*2, 163. 

IDOLATRY, the worship of 
idols j or the act of ascribing to things 
and persons, properties which are 
peculiar to God alone. The prio^r 
cipal sources of idolatry seem ta 
be the extravagant veneration for 
creatures and beings from wbieh 
benefits accrued to men. Dr. Jor« 
tin says, that *< idolatry had four 
privileges to boast of. The first was^ 
a venerable antiquity, more ancient 
dian die Jewish religion; and idola- 
ters might have said to the Israel- 
ites, Where was your religion be^ 
fore Moses and Abraham? Go> 
and inquire in Chaldea, askd there 
you will find that your fathers 
served other gods.— -2. It was wi* 
der qpread than the Jewish reli- 
gion. It was the religion of the ^ 
greatest, the wisest, and the politest ' 
nations of the Chaldeans, £gypti« 
aiis, and Pfacehicians, the parents 
of civil government, and of arts 
and sciences.-^3. It was more a« 
dapted to the bent which meir have 
towards visible and sensible ob- 
jects. Men want gods who shaU 
go before them, and be among 
them. God, who is every where in 
power,and no where in appearance, 
is hard to be conceived.— 4. It fa- 
voured human passions; it require 
ed no morality ; its religious ri- 
tual consisted of Splendid ceremo- 
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tales, revelling, dancing, nocturnal 
assemblies, impure and scandalous 
mysteries^ debauched priests, and 
gods, who were both slaves and 
patrons to all sorts of vices. 

" All the more remarkable false 
religions that have been, or are in 
the world, recommend themselves 
by one or other of these four pri- 
vileges and characters." 

The first objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship are thought to have been the 
sun, moon, and stars. Others think 
that angels were first worshipped. 
Soon after the flood we find idola- 
try greatly prevailing in the world. 
Abraham's father's family served 
^ther gods beyond the river Eu- 
phrates I and Laban had idols 
which Rachael brought along with 
laer. In process of time^ noted pa^ 
Tents, or kings deceased, animals 
4)f various kinds, plants, s(ones, 
and, in Ane, whatever people took 
a fancy to, they idolized. The 
Egyptians, though high pretenders 
to wisdom, worshipped pied bulls^ 
snipes, leeks, onions, &c. The 
Greeks had about 30,000 gods. 
The Gromerians deified their ancient 
kings; nor were the Chaldeans^ 
Romans, Chinese, &c., a whit less 
absurd. Some violated the most 
natural affections by murdering 
multitudes of their.neighbours and 
children, under pretence of sacri^ 
ficing ihtm to their god. Some 
nations <$f Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Tartary, imagined that yio- 
ient death in war, at by sdf-mur- 
^r, was the proper method of ac- 
«es& to the future enjoyment of 
their gods. In far later times, 
about 64,080 persons were sacri- 
£ced at the dedica^on of one ido- 
datrotts temple in the apace of four 



days in America. The Hebrews 
never had any idols of their own^ 
but they adopted those of the 
nations around. The veneration 
which the Papists pay to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other saints and 
angels, and to the bread in the sa- 
crament, the cross, relics, and 
images, lays a foundation for the 
Protestants to charge them with 
idolatry, though they deny the 
charge. It is evident that thejr 
worship them, and that they jus* 
tify the worship, but deny the 
idolatry of it, by distinguishing 
ittbordinaie from supreme worship: 
the one they call latriui the other 
dulia ; but this distinction is 
thought by many of the. Protest* 
ants to be vain, futile, and nuga- 
tory. 

Idolatry has been divided into 
fnetapbofical. and proper. By tmtijh 
phorkal idolatry is meant that in- 
ordinate love of riches, honours^ 
and bodily pleasures, whereby the 
passions and appetites of men ate 
made superior to the will of Grod^ 
man, by so doing, making a god 
eif himself and his sensual temper* 
Proper idolatry is giving the divine 
honour to another. Tlie objects 
or idcds of that honour which are 
given are either persmal^ i. e. the 
idolatrous themselves, who become 
their own statues ; or inUrmd^ as 
false ideas, which are set up in the 
fancy instead of God, such as fan- 
cying Cod to be a light, flame, 
matter, &c. ; only here, the scene 
being internal, the scandal of the 
sin is thereby abated ; or epctemal^ 
as worshipping angels, the son, 
stairsy animals, &c. T^nuon -on Idoi^ 
t^y ; A, Tx^wig m Iddatrtms 
Cvrmptions: Ridglefs Body gf 
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X)iv., qu. 106; FeWs Idolatry 
of Greece and Rome; Stilling" 
feet's Idolatry of the Church of 
Rome; Jortin*s Ser., vol. vi, ser 
18. 

JEALOUSY is that particular j 
uneasiness which prises from thej 
fear that some rival may rob us of 
the affection of one whom we 
greatly love, or suspicion that' he 
hasa Iready done it. The fiast sort of ; 
jealousy is inseparable fr9m love, ! 
before it is in possession of its ob- 
ject; the latter is unjust, generally 
mischievous^ and always trouble- 
some. 

JEHOVAH, one of the scrip- 
ture names of God, and peculiar 
to him, signifying the Being who 
is sel^f-existent, and gives existence 
to others. The name is also given 
to Christ, Is. xl, 3. and is a proof 
of his godhead, Matt, iii, 3. Is. vi. 
John xii, 41. Thfe Jews had so 
great a veneration for this name, 
that they left oiF the custom of 
pronouncing it, whereby its true 
pronunciation was forgotten. They 
believe that whosoever knows the 
true pronunciation of it cannot 
fail to be heard of God. 

JESUITS, or the society of Jesus : 
a famous religious order of the 
Romish church, founded by Ig- 
natius Loyola, a Spanish knight, 
in the sixteenth century. The plan 
which this fanatic formed of its 
constitution and laws was sug- 
gested, as he gave out, by the 
immediate inspiration of heaven. 
But, notwithstanding this high 
pretension, his design met at first 
with violent opposition. The pope, ! 
to whom Loyola had applied fori 
the sanction of his authority to 
CCflfiTO ^he institution, referred 



his petition to a committee of car- 
dinals. They represented the esta- 
blishment to be unnecessary as 
well as dangerous, and Paul re- 
fused to grant his approbation of 
it. At last, Loyola removed all his 
scruples, by an offer which it was 
impossible for any pope to resist* 
He proposed, that besides the three 
vows of poverty, of chastity, and 
of monastic obedience, which are 
common to all the orders of regu- 
lars, the members of his society 
should take a fourth vow of obe- 
dience to the pope, binding them- 
selves to go withersoever he should 
command for the service of reli- 
gion, and without requiring any 
thing from the holy see for their 
support. At a time when the 
papal authority had received such 
a shock by the revolt of so many 
nations from the Romish x:hurch, 
at a time when every part of the 
popish system was attacked with 
so much violence and success, the 
acquisition of a body of men, thus 
peculiarly devoted to the see of 
Rome, and whom it might set in 
opposition to all its enemies, was 
an object of the highest conse- 
quence. Paul, instandy perceiving 
this, confirmed' the institution o£ 
the Jesuits by his bull ; granted 
the most ampW privileges to the 
members of the society, and ap-r 
pointed Loyola to be the first ge- 
neral of the order. The event 
fully justified Paul's discernment 
in expecting such beneficial eon-» 
sequences tothe see of Rome from 
this institution. In less than half a 
century the society obtained esta- 
blishrhents in every country that 
adhered to the Roman Catholic 
church i its power and wealth iq^ 
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creased amazingly ; the number of 
its members became great ; their 
character as well as accomplish- 
ments were still greater ; and the 
Jesuits were celebrated by the 
friends and dreaded by the enemies 
of the Romish faith, as the most 
able and enterprising order in the 
church. 

2. Jesuits^ object of the order of. 
— ^The primary object of almost 
all the monastic orders is to sepa- 
rate men from the world, and from 
any concern in its affairs. In the 
solitude and silence of the cldistery 
the monk is called to work out 
his salvation by extraordinary' acts 
of mortification and piety. He is 
dead to the world, and ought not 
to mingle in its transactions. He 
can be of no benefit to mankind 
but by his* example and by his 
prayers. On the contrary, the 
Jesuits are taught to consider 
themselves as formed for action. 
They are chosen soldiers, bound 
to exert themselves continually in 
the service of God, and of the 
pope, his vicar on earth. What- 
ever tends to instruct the ignorant, 
whatever can be of use to reclaim 
or oppose the enemies of the holy 
see, is their proper object. That 
they may have full leisure for this 
active service, they arie totally ex- 
empted from those functions, the 
performance.of which is the chief 
business of other monks. They ap- 
pear in no processions ; they prac- 
tise no rigorous austerities; they 
do not consume one half jof their 
time in the repetition of tedious 
offices; but they are required to 
attend to all the transactions of 
the world on account of the in- 
fluence which these may have upon 



religion : they arc directed to study 
the dispositions of persons in high 
rank, and to cultivate their friend- 
ship ; and, by the very constitution 
and genius of the order, a spirit of 
action and intrigue is infused into 
ail its members. 

3. JesuitSy pec-aliarities of their 
policy and government. — Other or- 
ders are to be considered as yo- 
hintafy associations, in which, 
whatever affects the whole body, 
is regulated by the common suf- 
frage of all its members/ But 
Loyola, full of the ideas of im- 
j plicit obedience, which he had de- 
I rived from his military profession, 
j appointed that the government of 
! his order should be purely monar- 
I chical. A general chosen for life, 
i by deputies from the several pro- 
jvinces, possessed power that wa« 
i supreme and independent, extend- 
i ing to every person and to every 
case. To his commands they were 
required to yield not only outward 
I obedieiice, but to resign up to him 
the inclinations of their own wills, 
and the sentiments of their own 
understandings. Such a singular 
form of policy could not fail to 
i; impress its character on all the 
members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its opera- 
tions. There has not been, perhaps, 
in the annals of mankind any ex- 
ample of such a perfect despotism 
exercised not over monks shut up 
in the cells of a convent, but over 
men dispersed among all the na- 
tions of the earth. As the consti- 
tutions of the order vest in the 
general such absolute dominion 
over all its members, they care- 
fully provide for his being per- 
j fectly informed with respect to tko 
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character and abilities of bis sub- 
jects. Every novice who offers 
himself as a candidate for enter- 
ing into the order is obliged to 
manifest his conscience to the su- 
perior, or a person appointed by 
him; and is required to. confess 
not only his sins and defects, but 
to discover the inclinations, the 
passions, and the bent of his soul% 
This manifestation mu^ be rene^c- 
ed every six motuhs. £ach mem- 
ber is directed to observe the words 
, and aqtions of the novices, and 
are bound to disclose every thing of 
importance concerning them to the 
superior. In order that this scru- 
tiny into their character may be 
as complete as possible, a long no- 
vitiate miast expire, during which 
they pass through the several gra- 
dations of rank in the society $ 
and they must have atuined the 
full age of thirty»three years be- 
fore the;y can be admitted to take 
the final vt9ws by which they be* 
come professed members. 9ytbe66 
various methods, the superiors mi- 
•der who^ immediate ins^tion 
the novices ^rc placed, acquins a 
thorough knowledge of their di^ 
positions and talents ; and the ge- 
neral^ by examinifig the registers 
kept for this purpose^ is enabled to 
.choose the int&trwnents which W 
absolute power can enk^oy in any 
service for which he thinks meet 
to destine them. 

4. Jesuits^ progress of the pomf-' 
£r and it^uence cf^ — As it was the 
professed intention of this order to 
labour with unwearied seal in 
prontotidg tiie salvatioci of raen, 
^hts engaged them, of course^ la 
«nany acti\'€ functions. From 
their first institution, they consi- 



dered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province : they aim* 
ed at being spiritual guides and 
confessors \ they preached fre* 
quently, in order to instruct th^ 
people I they set out as missiona- 
ries to convert unbelieving nati-^ 
on^. Before the expiration of the 
sixteenth century, they had ob- 
tained the chief direction of the 
education of youth in every Ca<m 
tholic country in Europe. Th^. 
had become the confessors of ak * 
most all its n^marchs \ a functioQ 
of ^o small importance in any 
reign^ but, under a weak prince^ 
superior to that of minister. They 
were the spiritual guides of almost 
every person eminent for rank ois 
power \ they possessed the highest 
degree of confidence and xntxt^st 
with the papal court, as the most 
zealous and able champions for 
its authority ^ they possessed, at dif- 
ferent periods, the direction of the 
nK>st considerable courts in Eu- 
rope \ they mingled in all affairs^ 
and took part in every intrigue 
and revolution. . But while £ey 
th«s advanced in power, they io- 
creased also in wealth: varioua 
expedients were devised for elud-^ 
ing the obligation of the vow oC 
poirertyti Besides the sources df 
wealth common to all the r^ulair 
ckrgy, the Jesuits possessed oqc 
whifch was peculiar t^ .themselves4 
Under the pr^ext of promoting 
the success of their missions, and 
of faciUtatiag the support of their 
missionaries) they detained a 3p&^ 
cial licetice from the court of 
Rome to tra^e with the nations 
which they laboured to conveft : 
in consequence of this, they en- 
gaged in an extensive smd iucrih- 
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tire commerce, bodi in the East 
and West Indies i they opened 
warehouses in difierent parts of 
Europe) in which they vended their 
commodities. Not satisfied with 
trade alone, they imitated the ex* 
ample of cither commercial socie« 
des, and aimed- at obtaining set* 
dements. They acquired posses* 
sion, accordingly, of the large and 
fertile province of Paraguay, which 
stretches across the southern con- 
tinent of America, from the bot« 
torn of the mountains of Potosi to 
the confines of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements on the 
hanks of the river De la Plata. 
Here, indeed, it must be confessed, 
they were of service : they found 
Ac inhabitants in a state little dif>< 
ferent from that which takes place 
^mong men when they first begin 
to unite together y strangers to the 
arts ; subsi^sting precariously by 
hunting or fishing ; and hardly ac-* 
quainted with the first principles 
of subordination and government. 
The Jesuits set themselves to in^. 
struct and civilize tliese savages : 
they taught them to cultivate the 
ground, build houses, and brought 
them to live together in villages, 
Bcc. Thev made them taste the 
sweets of society, and trained 
^em to arts and manufactures. 
Such was their power over them, 
that a few Jesuits presided over 
some hundred thousand Indians.' 
But even in this meritorious efibrt 
of the Jesuits for the good of man* 
kind, the genius and spirit of their 
order are discernible : they plainly 
aimed at establishing in Paraguay 
an independent empire, subject to 
the society alone, and which, by 
the superior excellence of its con- 



stitution and police, could scarcer 
ly have failed to extend its domi-r 
nion over all the southern conti'* 
nent of America. With this view, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards 
or Portuguese in the adjacent set- 
tlements from acquiring any dan- 
gerous influence over the people 
within the limits of the province 
subject to the society, the Jesuits 
endeavoured to inspire the Indians 
with hatred and contempt of these 
nations: they cut off all inter- 
course between their subjects and 
the Spanish or Portuguese settle- 
ments. When they were obliged 
to admit any person in a public 
character from the neighbouring 
governments^ they did not permit 
him to have any conversation with 
their subjects ; and no Indian was 
allowed even to enter the house 
where these strangers resided, un- 
less in the presence of a Jesuit. 
In order to render any communi- 
cation between them as . difficult 
as possible, they industriously 
avoided giving the Indians any 
knowledge of the Spanish or of 
any other European language; 
but encouraged the different tribes 
which they had civilized to ac- 
quire a certain dialect of the* In- 
dian tongue, and laboured to 
make that the universal language 
throughout their dominions. Aa 
all these precautions, without mi<* 
litary force. Would have been in- 
sufficient to have rendered their 
empire secure and permanent)^ 
they instructed their subjects iu 
the European art of war, arid 
formed them into bodies com«i 
pletely armed^ and well disci** 
plined. 

3. JesuitSy pernidous effect of 
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tits order in civil society, — Though 
it must be confessed that the Jesu- 
its cultirated the study of ancient 
literature} and contributed much 
towards the progress of polite 
learning; though they have pro- 
duced eminent masters in every 
branch of scirnce, and can boast 
of a number of ingenious authors ; 
yet) unhappily for mankind, their 
vast influence has been often ex- 
erted with the most fatal eflFects. 
Such was the tendency of that 
discipline observed by the society 
in forming its members, and such 
the fundamental maxims in its 
constitution, that every Jesuit was 
taught to regard the interest of the 
order as the capital object to which 
every consideration was to be sa- 
crificed. As the prosperity of the 
order was intimately connected 
with the preservation of the papal 
authority, the Jesuits, influenced 
by the same principle of attach- 
intnt to the interest of their soci- 
ety, have been the most zealous 
patrons of those doctrines which 
tend to exalt ecclesiastical power 
on the ruins of civil government. 
They have attributed to the court 
of Rome a jurisdiction as extensive 
and absolute as was claimed by 
the mo5t presumptuous pontiffij in 
the dark ages. They have con- 
tended for the entire independence 
of ecclesiastics on the civil magis- 
trates. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of op- 
posing princes who were enemies 
of the Catholic faith, as counte- 
nanced the most atrocious crimes, 
and tended to dissolve all the ties 
which connect subjects with their 
rulers. As the order derived both 
reputation and authority frpm tlie 



zeal with which it stood forth ift 
defence of th^ Romish church 
against the attacks of the. reform- 
ers, its members, proud of this dis- 
tinction, hav£ considered it as their 
peculiar function to combat the 
opinions, and topheck the progtesa 
of the Protestants. They have 
made use of every art, and have 
employed every weapon against 
them. They have set themselves 
in opposition to every gentle or 
tolerating measure in their favour. 
They have incessantly stirred' up 
against them all the rage of eccle- 
siastical and civil persecution. 
Whoever recollects the events 
which have happened in Europe 
during two eenturies, will find 
that the Jesuits may justly be con- 
sidered as responsible for most of 
the pernicious eflFects arising from 
that corrupt and dangerous casu- 
istry, from those extravagant te- 
nets concerning ecclesiaatical pow- 
er, and from that intolerant spirit, 
which have been the disgrace of 
the church of Rome throughout 
that -period, and which have 
brought so many calamities upon 
society* 

6. Jesuits^ downfall of in Eu-- 
rope.—Snch were the laws, the 
policy, and the genius of this 
formidable order ; of which, how- 
ever, a perfect knowledge has only 
been attainable of late. Europe 
had observed, for two centuries, 
the ambition and power of the or- 
der ; but while it felt many fatal 
effects of these, it could not fully 
discern the causes to which they 
were to be imputed. It was un- 
acquainted with many of the sin- 
gular regulations in the political 
constitution or government of the 
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v^(F tfitf britff itfelf tb^ sirtih^ a' 
lfelght'6F pftwfer. ft- wA' a^ fuhifai 
itieiftal' mainni^ ^th' tfie- Jcfsirits, 
fttiifPtficit'flrtrin^ittitWrii riot to 
pttbHilt- the riifei' of their ordei' : 
*He^ tK^ l?ept' cotidrafed- a^' art 
iffiyeritttkbl^;mysterjr: Thcj^rieWi' 
cBiAtrniifrifat^if' tKcih to stitnigiArsi" 
Utie evfeti' tb^ tHH ^eattt: pah' df 
their oVh mdtnbfeft : tHey refiiistfrf 
tb' pfodtee tliem' wheti' r^qoircd 
yy coirm oF; justice ; andi by a 
strange- solebi^rn in policy, tHe civil 
poWet in different' ddtmtnes atr- 
t\kir\z€A-oi^ c()tirQ¥ci at tlfe esta- 
iMsKifiertt' of aW order of' nicri,* 
^'6'sfe coAsflttitioii and* law wer^ 
dbnceiated witK* a' sbKcitude wfiltb 
atbiA was' a gob'd rea^dW ftt Hav- 
itig excluded them. During tHe 
ptos^cUtiotlfe* tHat hiyH bc^en car- : 
ried oh agfaih^r theifi'iil Portugal 
akd^Frarice, thfe Jfesftits hati^ j^cn 
so incicmsld^atie as to produce -the' 
inytett6uV vblutries of th%ir insti- 
ttite: By the aid -of thfescranthfeh- 
tfc'rcbordsi the prin'Ciple's of theif ' 
^dVerhrtcht may b^MelJnekted', an'd 
AesOtArCc'iS of their po'^cr irrvcs- 
tigated^ with 'a' degree of cehainty 
and' pVecisroiV, whi<ih,' previous 
t6 that cveiit, it was impbssible to 
attiin. 
The pehiicioih effects of the' 

r'^rit and* cohstitiftiob of thisor- 
rttidcted it early obnoiibus 
ti' sbme'ofnhe principal pbwers 
in Eut6^e, and gradually brought 
on its downfal. There is a . re- 
miarkable passage in a sermoff 
preichcd at Dublin by arch- 
bishop JBrowh^ so Ibhg ago as tlie 
year 1551, and Which may be 
Vol. f. 3 C 



cohsiatnrcil althdstf aS jfrophctife. 
Risas fdfltWW: <* Biit' tllere are 
« ji itew^ fraVeirhity of late spruti^ 
«* lip,' "who call dhtttiselves Jcsu* 
i"^* its, which' will deceive mariy^ 
<* much after the Scribes aiif 
"PhaKscfes* manner. Amongst 
" tHc Jews they shall strive to 
*^ alioHsh the truth, arid shall cortie' 
" very' nfear to do it. For tKcse 
*^ sorts uFill tiirn' themselves into 
** several forms ; With the hea- 
**« thens, a" heath^nist ; with the 
"'atheists, an atheist; v^iih the 
«*« Jews, a Jei*- •, with' the reforni- 
** ers, a rS^oririide iJirrpoSely to 
" know your ihtentibhs^ your 
"niiridsi ybuf hearts, and yout* 
<^ iridinatloris, arid thereby bring; 
"you, at' last, to be like the fool 
"that'siita in his heart' there was' 
"no God. These shall be spread* 
** dVer the whole world, shall be' 
" admitted irito the councils of 
<* prfnceis, arid thcfy riever the 
" wiser; chatmmg of thitn, year, 
"making^ yoixf princes reveal • 
*^ theif hiatts, and the secrets' 
"therein, and yet they not per« 
<* ceive it';, vp^hlch will happen 
<^ from failing from the. law of 
«^ God, by neglect of fulfilHng the 
"law of Godi arid by winking at 
" their sins ; yet, iri the end, God^ 
"to justify his law, shall sudden- 
" ly cut off this society, even by 
" the hands of those who have 
" riiost sticcoured them, and made 
" use of therii; so that at the end 
" they shall become odious to all 
"nations. They shall be worse 
" than Jews, having no resting- 
" place upon earth ; and then shalJ 
" a Jew have more favour than a 
" Jesuit." This' singular passage 
seems ^ to be accomplished The 
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emperor Charles V saw it expedi- 
ent to check their progress in his 
dominions: they were expelled 
England by proclamation 2*Jame8 
I, in 1604} Venice in 1605; Por- 
tugal in 1759; France in 1764; 
Spain and Sicily in 1767 ; and to- 
tally suppressed and abolished by 
pope Clement XIV, in 1 773. Enc. 
Brit.f MosheMs Ecc, Hist* f Har^ 
/elan Muc.f vol. v, p. 566; 
Broughton^s Diet. 

JESUS CHRIST, the Lord and 
Saviour of mankind. He is call- 
ed Christ (anointed), because he 
is anointed, furnished, and sent by 
God to execute his mediatorial 
office ; and Jesus (Saviour), be- 
cause he came to save his people 
from their sins. For an account 
of his nativity, offices, death, re* 
surrection, &c., the reader is re- 
ferred to those articles in this work. 
We shall here more particularly 
consider his divinity, humanity, 
and character. The divinity of 
Jesus Christ seems evident, if we 
consider, 1. The language of the 
New Testament f and compare it 
with the State of the Pagan world 
at the time of its publication* If 
Jesus Christ were not God, the 
writers of the New Testament dis- 
covered great injudiciousness in 
^Tic choice of their words, and 
adapted a very incautious and dan- 
gerous style. The whole world, ex- 
cept the small kingdom of Judea, 
worshipped idols at the time of 
Jesus Christ's appearance. Jesus 
Christ ; the evangelists, who wrote 
his history ; and the apostles, who 
wrote epistles to various classes of 
men, proposed to destroy idolatry, 
and to establish the worsliip of one 
only living and true God. To ef- 



fect this purpose, it was absolutelf 
necessary, for these, founders of 
Christianity to avoid confusion and 
obscurity of language, and to ex«^. 
press their ideas in a cool and. 
cautious style. The least expression 
that would tend to deify a crea- 
ture, or countenance idolatry, 
would have been a source of the 
greatest error. Hence Paul and. 
Barnabas rent their clothes at the 
very idea of the multitude's con- 
founding the creature with the 
Creator, Acts. xiv. The writers of 
the New Testament koew that in 
speaking of Jesus Christ exdraor-, 
dinary caution was necessary ; yet, 
when we take up the New Tes- 
tament, we find such expressions 
as these: "The word was God,. 
John i, 1. God was manifest in 
the flesh, 1st Tim. iii, 16. God with, 
us, Matt, i, 23. The Jews cru- 
cified the Lord of glory, 1st Cor., 
ii, 8. Jesus Christ is Lord of all. 
Acts X, 36. Christ is over all ; 
God blessed for ever, Rom. ix, 5,** 
These are a few of many propo- 
sitions, which the New Testament . 
writers lay down relative to Jesus 
Christ. If the writers intended to 
affirm the divinity of Jesus Christ, . 
these are wprds of truth and so- 
berness ; if not, the language is 
incautious and unwarrantable ; and 
to address it to men prone to idol- 
atry, -for the purpose of destroy- 
ing idolatry, is a strong presuinp- 
tion against their inspiration. 'It 
is remarkable, also, that the richest . 
words in the Greek language are 
made use of to describe Jesus 
Christ. This language^ which is 
very copious, would have afforded 
lower terms to express an inferior 
nature; but it cpuld havealForded 
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none higher to express the nature 
of the Supreme God. It is worthy 
of observation, too, that these wri- 
ters addressed their writings not to 
philosophers and scholars, but to 
the common people, and conse- 
quently used words in their plain 
popular signification. The com- 
mon people, it seems, understood 
the ^ords in our sense of them j 
for in the Dioclesian persecution, 
when the Roman soldiers burnt a 
Phrygian city inhabited by Chris- 
tians, men, women, and children, 
submitted to their fate, calling up- 
$n Christy THE GOD over all. 
—2. Compare the style of the Netv 
Testamentwith the state of the J exvs 
at the time of its publication. In 
the time of Jesus Christ, the Jews 
were zealous defenders of the unity 
of God, and of that idea of his 
perfections which their scriptures 
excited. Jesus Christ and his 
apostles professed the ^highest re- 
gard for the Jewish scriptures; 
yet the writers of the New Testa- 
ment described Jesus Christ by the 
very names and titles by which 
the Writers of the Old Testament 
had described the Supreme God. 
Compare Exod. iii, 14, with John 
viii, 58. Is. xliv, 6, with Rev. i, 
11. 17. Dcut. X, ir, with Rev. 
xvii, 14. Ps. xxiv, 10, with 1st 
Cor. ii, 8. Hos. i, 7, with Lukeii, 
11. Dan. V, 23, with 1st Cor. xv, 
47. 1st Chron. xxix, 11, with Col. 
ii, 10. If they who described Jc- 
•us Chribt to the Jews by th'ese 
sacred names and titles intended 
to convey an idea of his deity, the 
description is just and the applica- 
tion safe J but if they intended to 
describe ai mere man, they were 
surely of all mpn the most pre^ 



posterous. They chose a method 
of recommending Jesus to the 
Jews the most likely to alarm 
and enrage them. Whatever they 
meant, the Jews ui^derstood them 
in our sense, and took Jesus for a 
blasphemer, John x, 33.-3. Com- 
pare the perfections which are as* 
cribedto Jesus Christ in the scrip- 
tures, with those which are ascribed 
to God. Jesus Christ declares, " All 
things that the Father hath arc 
mine," John xvi, 15 : a very danger- 
ous proposition, if he were not God. 
The writers of Revelation ascribe 
to him the same perfections which 
they ascribe to God. Compare Jer. 
X, 10, with Is. ix, 6. Exod. xv, 
18, with Heb. i, 8. Jer. xxxn, 19, 
with Is. ix, 6. Ps. cii, 24, 27, with 
Heb. xiii, 8. Jer. xxiii, 24, with 
Eph. i, 20, 23. 1st Sam. ii, 5, 
with John xiv, 30. If Jesus 
Christ be God, the ascription of 
the perfections of God to him is 
proper ; if he be not, the apostles 
are chargeable with weakness or 
wickedness, and either would de- 
stroy their claim of inspiration.-* 
4. Consider the works that are 
ascribed to Jesus Christy and com* 
pare them rvith the claims of Je* 
hovah. Is creation a wdrk of God f 
« By Jesus Christ were all things 
created," Col. i, 16. Is preser- 
vation a work of God ? <* Jesui 
Christ ^ipholds all things h^ the 
word of his power," Heb. i, 3. I& 
the mission of the prophets a work 
of God ? Jesus Christ is the Lord 
God of the holy prophets ; and it 
Vas the Spirit of Christ which 
testified to them beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follpw, Neh. ix, 30. 
Rev. «ii, 6, 16. Ut Pet. i, 11. 
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Is the, salvation of pinners a y^pjlc 
of God ? Cliris-t is the Saviour of 
all that believe, John, iy, 42. H_^b. 
V. 9. Is the jForgiveness of sin ?i 
work of God ? The Son pf iytaj> 
hath power to forgive sins^ Matt. 
IX, 6. The same might be said 
of the illumination of the mind) 
the sanctification of the he^rt ; the 
resurrection of the dead ; the judg- 
ing; of the vorld ; thp glorification 
of the righteous ; the $ter;na| pu- 
ni^rnent of the pricked ; aH which 
works, in one pajrt of §cripjture, are 
ascribed tp pod ; and all which, in 
another part of scripture, are 
a^cribdd to Jesu^ Christ. l^Tow, U 
Jesus Christ be pot CJod, into what 
contradictions these writers piust 
^^1 1 TKey contradict p;iq ^.up- 
tjier; they contradict themselyes. 
feither Jesus Christ is God, qr their 
cqnduct is unaccoi\ntable.— 5. p^«r- 
sider that divine iponhip vjhich the 
sjortpture^ chitn fir Jmus Christ. 
ft is a conmian.d Qf Q^d* " Thpu 
§J[jalt Vprship the Lord thy G^^? 
and tiim only sKalt thou servjC," 
Matt, iv, 5?0. Tet the scriipturejs 
command "all the angels oi God 
to Vor?hip Christ," Heb. i, 6. 
T\|^enty times, in the New Testa- 
ment, grace, mercy, and peace, ar^ 
implored of Christ, together vyrith 
the Father. Baptism is an act of 
worship performed in his na^e. 
Matt, xxviii. 19. Swearirjg is an 
act of worship ; a solemn appeal 
in important cases to th^ omnisci- 
ent God; aijd this appeal is made 
to^Chrisjt, Rom. ix, 1. The com- 
mitting of the soul to God at death 
is a sacred act of worship : in the 
perfprjpance of this act. Stephen 
died, saying, ^lOrd Je§us, receive 
my spirit, Actsvii, 59. The whole 



hgst 9jf Jifiaxen W?)?^ JM^ S(k^ 
^itteili up9p tl^ie yiXQJa?/ ?Jjd ^ 
Is^nx^, ^ cy^and eyqr, |tey;/v^ 
13, \^^7yT^iPJbMrv.efkf/pip0cqti^^^^ 
of Of4 Tesl£t}i^ep p,W^.^^ wMc^ 
belong to yehovffl^^ tp jims in tji,e 
New'Tf^tiCfm^ntyqn4'try -wj^^th^y 
you Cfiri ffdquit f^f wM^^^ ^f ^^^ 

N^ T^ftffmmf sf n^i^rfpr^^f\itciT 
t}ofi., p/i mpffositton that jffsy^ ?> 
wc?^*.^l?^. St.faul says^/«We ghi^jyi 
all stand befc^rie the judcmept sea,t 
of CVist/^^ ' That we' shaji all W 
judged, we allow ^ but how dQ 
you prove that :jChrist:\hall fejs pj^r 
Ja4|e ? Bj?cai*§e, adds the a|io^tie, 
it is 'written, " As t live, saith the 
Lord, ey^fy Jc^ee shajl bow to mc^ 
and every tongue ^hall confess t^ 
Ci!pd^" lloni. 3fiv, jp^ ll,5rittj3. 
xly^ 2pj,' &.C. AS^hgt ?prt oi JCp^r. 
spning is tfcis ? IJo\^ ^qcs this ap- 
ply to Christ, if Ci^ri^t |)e ppt Gq4 ? 
And hovi^ (|arp a man gjuotepAe qf 
the mp^t guarded p?^$^es in \^ 
Ojjd Xp^tamerjit f9j §uc.Ii 9 p^jcpo^P * 
John the baptist is. he ^hp w?(^ 
s|tpjt,e^ .of by the PTPj^^t Es^^§, 
spying, prepare yctif ^y^y, Matt, 
iii, 1, 3. Isaiah salth, Prcp^J^ 
ye th^e way of Tijip; Lpj^p ; ms^ke 
straight a highway for pu^ QOjp, ' 
Is. ?1, 3, &.C. But what has Johpi 
the I3aptist to dp with all this 
description if Jesus Cbiist be oyijy 
a ^aessenger of J^hpvah/ and n.oi 
Jehovah himself ? for is^aij^ii saith. 
Prepare ye the w^y of Jehovah. 
Compare al?o Zech. xii, 10, with 
John xix, 34, 37. 1$. v5, with John 
xii, 39. Is. viij, 1 3, 14, \yith 1st 
Pet. ii, 8. Allow Jesus Christ 'to 
be God, and all these applications 
are proper. If we deny it, the 
New Testament, we must own, is 
one of the most unaccountable 
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l^tcrf to incite .e^$y ijii^^gs -hard to 
be understood. — 7. Mpe4unine \vAer 
i^j^r ,e,vintf if^e j^f^stified that Po- 
tlon Qf jfhr'utigip'iji vifH^h t,be prch 
pjnefs gav^ their comt^y^n ,of ii, 
if ^€s.us (Ihrhtkemt God^. Tt^e 
calling pf t^ QenJtilciS fropi tlie 
wppr^ip .pf idp]^ ^to ^e worship of 
die jpne \mx^ ^n.d trijue Go^, is 
one cycnt, .wJliviu4ie prpph^ts $aid, 
tj^e cppii.cyg of the jy^fessisth should 
bripg to pa^s. if Jesus Christ be 
Gqo, the tymt aqs>«^erjS thje pror 
phccy ; jf not, the event. 13 pot 
cqme to p^?is, % Cbri^aps in ge- 
neral .^orsihip X^vis, wttlQh is idol- 
afiry, if hje fee .not !Gq4^ iij iii| >pd 
iy^ pf Jsaiah, ^eph. W;» 11. Z^ch. 
xiy^ 9. Thie prifnitkc Christians 
ceictaiijy worshipped IJipi as God« 
PJiny, who was appointed gc- 
yen^or of the piavince of Byd^yxua 
ty J;he ctippefor Ttajan, in the 
year lOS, iex.a9)J4^4 and punished 
several ,Chri&tians for their non- 
conforpf^ity to the established reli- 
gion of t^e pvci^fn. Ill a letter to 
the emperor^ ^'v^g ^n af:qpunt of 
his conduct, he declares, << they 
affirn^^4 th^ whole of their guilt, 
or their error^ was, d^at they met 
on a certain stated day, before it 
^a^s light, and addressed them- 
selves in a form of pray^ to Christ 
as to some God.'* Thus Pliny 
m^ant to inforn;! the en^iperor that 
OxvUtxaipfi worshipped Cirist. Justin 
Martyr, who ivcd ahout 150 
years after Chrisl, ass^rt^ that the 
Christians worshipped the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit. Besides 
his testinapny, there are number- 
less passages in the fathers that 
a,ttest the truth in question ; espe- 
cially in T^^rtuliian, Hyppolitus, 



Fcilix, &c. Mahomet;, who Jiv.ed 
in the sixth century, con^idcns 
Christians in the JUght .^af iniidcl$ 
and idolaters throughout the Ko- 
XfPi J and^ indeed, had not Chris- 
tians worsbippfid. Christ, he could 
have had no shadow of apretence to 
reform their religion, and to bring 
thwi hack to the worship of one 
God. That the far greater part of 
Christians have continued to i^ror* 
ship J^sus, will not be doubted ^ 
now, if Christ he not God, thca 
the Christians have been g^ilty of 
idolatry i and if they have been 
guilty of idolatry^ then it wiust ap- 
pear remaijcable that the apostles, 
who foretold the corruptions of 
Christianity, 2d Tina, iii* should 
ncvier have foreseen or warned 
us against worshipping Christ. 1 In 
no part of the scripture is there 
the least intimatbn of Christian^ 
falling into idolatry in t]»is re^p^t* 
Surely if this h^d been ^ error 
which was so universally to pre<- 
vail, tfiosc scriptures which arc 
able to make us wise unto salva-^ 
tion would have left us warning 
on so important a topic. Lastly, , 
consider what numberless passages 
of scripture have no sense^ or a very 
absurd one, if Jesus Christ be a mere 
man. See Rom. i, 3, Isc Tim. iii, 
16. John xiv, 9. John xvii, 5. 
Phil, ii, 6. Ps. ex. 1, 4. Jst Tim. 
i, 2. Acts xxii, 12. and Acts ix, jr. 
But though Jesus Christ be God, 
yet for our sakes, and for our sal- 
vation, be took upon him human 
nature ; this is therefore called his 
humanity. Marcion, Appelles, Va- 
lentinus, and many other heretics, 
denied Christ's humanity, as some 
have done since. But that Chrbt 
had a true human body, and not 
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a mere human shape^ or a body 
that was not real flesh, is very evi- 
dent from the sacred scriptures, Is. 
tii, 12. Luke xxiv, 39. Heb. ii, 
14. Luke 1, 42. Phil, ii, 7, 8. John 
X, 14. Besides, he ate, drank, slept, 
walked, worked, and was weary. 
He groaned, bled, and died upon 
the cross. It was necessary that 
he should thus be human, in order 
to fulfil the Divine designs and 
prophecies respecting the shedding 
of his blood for our salvation, 
which could not have been done, 
had he not possessed a real body. 
It is also as etident that he as* 
sumcd our whole nature, soul as 
w6ll as body. If he had not, he 
could not hare been capable of 
that sore amazement and sorrow 
unto death, and all those other 
acts of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, 
&c., ascribed to him. It was not, 
however, our sinful nature he as- 
sumed, but the likeness of it, Rom. 
viii, 2. for he was without sin, 
and did no iniquity. His human 
nature must not be confounded 
with his divine ; for though there 
be an union of riatures in Christ, 
yet there is not a mixture or con- 
fusion of them or their properties. 
His humanity is not changed into 
his deity, nor his deity mto hu- 
manity ; but the two nat.ures are 
distinct in one person. How this 
union exists is above our compre- 
hension ; and, indeed, if we can- 
not explain how our own bodies 
and souls are united, it is not to be 
supposed we can explain this asto- 
nishing mystery of God manifest 
in the flesh. See Mediator. 

We now proceed to the charac^ 
ter of Jesus Christ, which, while 
it affords us the most pleasing sub- 



ject fdr meditation, exhibits to us 
an examt>le of the most perfect 
and deligmfttl kind. 

«< Here,** as an elegant wiiter 
observes, " every grace that can 
recommend religion, and every 
virtue that can adorn humanity, 
are so blended, as to excite our 
admiration, and engage our love. 
In abstaining from licentious plea* 
sures, he was equally free from 
ostentatious singularity and churl- 
ish sullenne^. When he com- 
plied with the estabiisbed ceremo- 
nies of his countrymen, that com- 
pliance was not accompanied by 
any marks of bigotry or super- 
stition : when he opposed their 
rooted prepossessions, his opposi- 
tion was perfectly exempt from 
the captious petulance of a con- 
troversialist, and the undistinguish- 
ing^ zeal of an innovator. His 
courage was- active in encounter- 
ing the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and passive under the 
aggravated calamities which the 
malice of his foes heaped upon 
him : his fortitude was remote 
from ^very appearance -of rashness, 
and his patience was equally ex- 
empt from abject pusiUanimity ; 
he was firm without obstmacy, 
and humble without meanness. — 
Though possessed of the most un- 
bounded power, we behold him 
living continually in a state of vo- 
luntary humiliation and poverty 5 
we see him daily exposed to al- 
most every species of want and 
distress *, afflicted without a com- 
forter, persecuted without a pro- 
tector 5 and wandering about, ac- 
cording to his own pathetic com- 
plaint, because he had not nvhert 
to lay his head. Though regard* 
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less of the pleasures * and some- 
times <lestitute of the comforts of 
life, he never provokes our disgust 
by the sourness of the misanthrope, 
or our contempt by the inactivity 
of the recluse. His attention to 
the welfare of mankind was evi- 
denced not only by his Salutary in- 
junctions, but by his readiness to 
embrace every opportunity of re- 
lieving their distress, and adminis- 
tering to their wants. In every 
period and circumstance of his 
life, we behold dignity and ele- 
vation blended with love and pityj; 
something, which, though it awa- 
kens our admiration, yet attracts 
our confidence.' We see power 5 
but it is a power which is rather 
our security than our dread ; a 
power softened with tenderness, 
and soothing while it awes. With 
all the gentleness of a meek and 
lowly mind, we behold an heroic 
firmness, which no terrors could 
shake, and no opposition could re- 
strain. In the private scenes of 
life, and in the public occupa- 
tions of his ministry \ whether the 
object of admiration or ridicule 
of love, or of persecution; whe- 
ther welcomed with hosannas, or 
insulted with anathemas, we.still 
se^ hifn pursuing with . unwearied 
constancy the same end, and pre- 
serving the same integrity of life 
and manners." Whitens Sermons^ 
ser. 5. 

<< He sets an example," says 
Ushop Newcome, *< of the most 
perfect piety to God, and of the 
most extensive benevolence and 
the most tender compassion to 
men. . He does not merejy exhibit 
a life of strict justice, but of over-. 
flowing benignity* His temper- 



ance has not the dark shades of, 
austerity ; his meekness does not 
degenerate into apathy ; his hu- 
mility is signal, amidst a splen- 
dour of qualities more than hu- 
man ; his fortitude is eminent and 
exemplary in enduring the most 
formidable external evils, and the 
sharpest actual sufferings^ His pa- 
tience is invincible-, his resigna- 
tion entire and absolute. Truth 
and sincerity shine throughout his 
whole conduct. Though of hea* 
venly descent, he shews obedience, 
and affection to his earthly pa- 
rents J he approves, loyes^ and 
attaches himself to amiable quali-^ 
ties in the human race; he re-* 
spects authority, religious and ci- 
vil; and he evidences regard for 
his country, by promoting its : 
most essential good in a painful 
ministry dedicated to its service, ^ 
by deploring its calamities, and by 
laying down his life for its bene-, 
fit. Every one of his eminent vir- 
tues is regulated by consummate 
prudence; and he both wins the 
love of his friends, and extorts the 
approbation and wonder of his 
enemies. Never was a character ^t 
the same time so commanding and 
natural, so resplendent and pleas-; 
ing, so amiable and venerable.^ 
There is a peculiar contrast in it 
between an awful .greatness, dig- 
nity, and majesty, and the most- 
conciliating loveliness^ tenderness,- 
and. softness. He now converses 
with prophets, law-givers, and 
angels; and the- next instant he 
meekly endures the dulness of his 
disciples, and the blasphemies and 
rage of the multitude. He now 
calls himself greater than Solo- 
mon; one who can. command le- 
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^oris'off atigelst ; die ^er of Rfif* 
tb whoittBoeirer he plcasedi-, rite 
Son of God» ^ho shall sit ort^ his^ 
glorious throne tb judge the? Madrid; 
At other times we find hiqi e^- 
tirbcing ybung child Wtt-; nor lift-* 
ihgup his vtiictf in the stitirtrsi ndt 
breaking rile briiisird reed; not* 
quenching the^ smoaking' iFax" ; cat-- 
VvKg, Ms disciple^- litt atfervants; 
but' friends and brethtfetf; and^ 
ctortifbrting thefti^ with an e*ube-' 
raftt and parental affection: Let 
lis- pausifr ah' instaifit,* and' fill' our' 
minds' with the idea df orie who 
kbfew aH things, heavenfly and^ 
eatlMj 5 searchc'd and laid' oprti 
thfe irttfioit- recesses of the heart; 
rcttified ettry prejudtcej atid r6- 
nteved- every^ mistake of a ' mor^l 
aM religious* kind; by* a word 
efcerdied-a- sovfereignty over all 
nature, pfenttratcd the* hidden 
e^nf!s of" futurityi' gave promises 
of- admissiotl into a happy immor- 
tality j had the keys* of life' and 
death',' • dartrtfed an union with the 
F&thef; and^yet was piou^, mild, 
gentle, hfirmblc,^ afl&ble; social, 
bfenevolenf, fflendlyj and affic- 
ti6riate: Such ' a character* is firr- 
el»< thiin the nlorhin^ star. Each 
separate virtue is made sttonger by 
opposition and contrast", and the 
lAiion of so 'nfany virtue^ forms' a 
brightness which' fitly represents 
tlrfe glory' of that God < who'in- 
babifcth light inaccessible/ ** See 
Robinson's Plea for the' Divinity, of 
OhHsty from which many of the 
abbve remiirks gre taken ; Bisiop> 
BufP's Judgment of the Catholic 
Ghureh; Abbadiey Waterhnd^ Hanv- 
ki!ty and Heyy on the Divinity of 
Christ ; Dfi; Jamieson's View of the 
DdctHne of Scripture, and the Pri- 



tnlflv^ FiiHh' ctfticrmng the IM^ 
<f Ch'fisf: OkOeft ofi- th? dftOf^ 
ChHH'^s Pirsinr : miMofTsGhrW 
Crucified; ztii- A^hop' Neiveofh/r 
QVstf^istlbns on"" ou^ Ld^s Cofi^' 
diict: 

JEWS, a nattie dettvcaffrahi tff^' 
patriatcK Judith,' arid- giviiii tb tii^' 
desceridintk' of Abrah1im-Hy HW 
ddest- son; Isiiac. Wtf* shaH Kfert? 
preseht tlie reidiV With** as cbfnfi' 
prehensive ar view- of this sln^at*" 
people as^e'catJi' 

1; Jews, histtfry oftbt-^HYic AU' 
mighty* promised Abratatn: that 'he? 
would rehdcr hrs sfefefl ektrenttfy*^ 
numerous' : this pVdnfifBfe H(%arf' to 
be fulfilled in Jacobs tWeWiesbh^^ 
Ih about two bunded and* fUtebit; 
years they iitttrfeaied in E^ypt'frdftt' 
seventy to betwfeen two aiid thfi^' 
milltens, men, wbmtfrf, atfd^chil-" 
*fen. While Joseph livfed,- they' 
were kinfdlyusdd^by the Egyptian 
monatehs^ but' soo^ after, frbitt a- 
suspicion that theyi wbtild' become" 
tb'O strong for the * natives, they • 
Were condemned to slavery-; btrt* 
thie mote they were oppireJsed, -the' 
more they ' gr few. The niid wi ve^,* 
and otherai were therefore ordcrei- 
to * murder every nialc ' infant at' 
the* time of its bitthj but=tKeV* 
shifting the hotriWe' tisfc, cttery 
body was' tJren ordered to' destroy* 
the male children wherevtef'tHrfy-"^ 
found thert. After thdy had been 
thus oppressed for about one huh-- • 
dred years, and oh thfe very day 
that finished the four hundred tind 
thirtieth year from God's fiirstpra^ 
mise of a seed to Abiraham, ami- 
about four hutidred yeatS' after' 
the- birth of Isaac, God, by tetfl- 
ble plagues on the E^yptfianfe^- 
obliged them. to liberate th^'H^- 
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brews under the direction of Mo- 
f&s and Aaron. Pharaoh pursued 
them with a mighty army; but 
the Lord opened a passage for them 
through the Red Sea; and the 
Egyptians^ in attempting to follow 
them, were drowned. After this, 
we find them in a dry and barren 
desert, without any provision for 
their journey ; . but God supplied 
them with water from a rock, 
and manna and quails from hea- 
ven. A little after they routed 
the Amalekites, who fell on their 
rear. In the wilderness God de- 
livered to them the law, and con- 
firmed the. authority of Moses. 
Three thousand of them were cut 
ofi^for worshippmg the golden calf; 
and for loathing the manna, they 
were punished with a month's 
eating of flesh, till a plague brake 
out among them; and for their 
rash belief of the ten wicked spies, 
and their contempt of the pro- 
mised land, God had entirely de- 
stroyed them, had not Moses's 
prayers prevented. They were 
condemned, however, to wander 
in the desert till the end of forty 
years, till that whole generation, 
except Caleb and Joshua, should 
be cut off by death. Here they 
were often punished for their re- 
bellion, idolatry, whoredom, Sec. 
God's marvellous favours, how- 
ever, were still continued in con- 
ducting and supplying them with 
meat ; and the streams issuing 
from the rock of Meribah, fol- 
lowed their camp about thirty-nine 
years, and their clothes never 
waxed old. On their entrance 
into Canaanj God ordered them 
to cut off every idolatrous Ca- 
naanite ; but they spared vast num- 
VoL. I. 3D 



bers of them, who enticed theiM 
to wickedness, and were somer 
times God's rod to punish them.. 
For many ages they had enjoyed 
little prosperity, and often relapsed 
into awful idolatry, worshipping 
Baalim, Ashtaroth. Micha and 
the Danites introduced it not long 
after Joshua's death. About this 
tinie the lewdness of the men of 
Gibeah occasioned a war of the 
eleven tribes against their brethren 
of Benjamin : they were twice 
routed by the Benjamites, ,and 
forty thousand of them were slain. 
In the third, however, all the 
Benjamites were^ slain, except six 
hundred. Vexed for the loss of 
a tribe, the other Hebrews pro- 
vided wives for these six hundred, 
at the expense of slaying most of 
the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead. 
Their relapses into idolatry also 
brought on them repeated turns 
of slavery from the heathen among 
or around them. See. books of 
Judges and Samuel. Having been 
governed by Judges for about 
three hundred and forty years, af- 
ter the death of Joshua they took 
a fancy to have a king. Saul was 
their first sovereign, under whose 
reign they had perpetual struggles 
with the Ammonites, Moabites,. 
and Philistines. After about seven 
years' struggling between the 
eleven tribes that clave to Ish- 
bosheth, the son of Saul, arid the 
tribe of Judah, which erected 
themselves into a kingdom under 
David, David became sole mo- 
narch. Under him th^y subdued 
their neighbours, the Philistines, 
Edomites, and others; and took 
possession of the whole donunion 
which had been promised them» 
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from the border of Egypt to the' 
banks of the Euphrates. Under 
Solomon they had little war : 
when he died, ten of the. Hebrew 
.triben formed a kingdom of Israel^ 
or Ephraim for themselves, under 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, in 
opposition to the kingdom of, Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, ruled by the 
family of David. The kingdom of 
Israel, Ephraim, or the ten tribes, 
had never so much as one pious 
king : idolatry was always their 
established religion. The kingdom 
of Judah had pious and wicked 
sovereigns by turns, though they 
often relapsed into idolatry, which 
brought great distress upon them. 
See books of Samuel, .Kings, and 
' Chronicles. Not only the kingdom 
of Israel, but that of Judah, was 
brought to the very brink of ruin 
?ifter the death of Jehosophat. 
After various changes, sometimes 
for the better, and sometimes for 
the worse, the kingdom of Israel 
was ruined, two hundred and fifty- 
four years after its erection, by So, 
king of Egypt, and Halmanaser, 
king of Assyria, who invaded it, 
and destroyed most of the people. 
Judah was invaded by Sennache- 
rib ', but Hezekiah's piety, and Isai- 
ah's prayer, were the means of their 
..preservation: but under Mannas- 
seh, the Jews abandoned themselves 
to horrid impiety ; for which they 
were punished by Esarhaddon, king 
of Assyria, who invaded and re- 
duced the kingdom, and carried 
Mannasseh prisoner to Babylon. 
Mannasseh repented, and the Lord 
brought him back to his kingdom, 
where he promoted the reform a- 
\\(^n ; but his son Amon defaeed 



alh Josiah however agairi pro* 
moted it, and carried it to a high- 
er pitch than in the reigns of Da- 
vid and Solomon. After Josiah 
was slain by Pharaoh Necho, king 
of Egypt, the people returned to 
idolatry, and God gave them up 
to servitude to the Egyptians and 
the Chaldeans. The fate of their 
kings Jehoaz, Jehpiakim, Jehoia- 
chin, and Zedekiah, was unhappy. 
Provoked by Zedekiah's treachery, 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded the king- 
dom, murdered vast numbers, and 
reduced them to captivity. Thus 
the kingdom of Judah was ruined, 
A. M. o41(-, about three hundred 
and eighty-eight years after its 
division from that of the ten tribes. 
In the seventieth year from the 
begun captivity, the Jews, accord- 
ing to the edict of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, who had overturned the 
empire of Chaldea, returned to 
their own country. See Nehemiah, 
Ezra. Vast numbers of them, who 
had agreeable settlements, remain- 
ed in Babylon. After their return 
they rebuilt the temple and city of 
Jerusalem, put away their strange 
wives, and renewed their covenant 
with God. 

About 3490, or 3546; they es- 
caped the ruin designed them by 
Haman; About 3653, Darius 
Ochus, king of Persia, ravaged 
part of Judea, arid carried off a 
great many prisoners. When Alex- 
ander was in Canaan, about 3670, 
he confirmed to them ,all their 
privileges 5 and, having built Alex- 
andria, he settled vast numbers 
of them there. About fourteen 
years after, Ptolemy Lagus, th^ 
Greek king of Egypt, rav^g^4 
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Judea, and carried one hundred 
thousand prisoners to Egypt, but 
used them kindly, and assigned 
them many places of trust. About 
eight years after, he transported 
another multitude of Jews to E-l 
gypt, and gave them considerable \ 
privileges. About the same time, 
Seleucus Nicator, having built 
about thirty new cities in Asia, 
settled in tnem as many Jew^ as 
he could; and Ptolemy Philadel- 

Ehus, of Egypt, about 3720, 
ought the freedom of all the Jew- 
ish slaves in Egypt. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, about 3834, enraged^ 
with them for rejoicing at the re- 
port of his death, and for the pe- 
culiar form of their worship, in 
his return from Egypt, forced his 
way into Jerusalem, and murder- 
ed for^y thousand of them ; and 
about two years after he otdered 
his troops to pillage the cities of 
Judea, and murder the men, and sell 
the women and children for slaves. 
Multitudes were killed, and ten 
thousand prisoners carried ofF: the 
temple was dedicated to Olym- 
pius, an idol of Greece, and the 
Jews exposed to the basest treat- 
ment. Mattathias^ the priest, vTith 
his sons, chiefly Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon, who were called Mac* 
cabees, bravely fought for their 
religion and liberties. Judas, who 
succeeded his father about 3840, 
gave Nicanor and the king's troops 
a terrible defeat, regained the tem- 
ple, and dedicated it anew, restored 
the daily worship, and repaired Je* 
rusalem, which was almost in a 
ruinous heap. After his death, 
Jonathan and Simon, his brethren,^ 
successively succeeded him ; and 
both wisely and bravely promoted 
the welfare of the church and state. 



Simon was succeeded by his sbA 
Hircanus, who subdued Idumea^ 
and reduced the Samaritans. In 
3899 he was succeeded by his 
son Janneus who reduced tht 
Philistines, the country of Moab, 
Ammon, Gilead, and part of Ara- 
bia. Under these three reigns 
alone the Jewish nation was inde-i 
pendent after the captivity. After 
the death of the Nvidow of Janneus, 
who governed nine years, the 
nation was almost ruined with ci- 
vil broils. In 3939, Aristobulus 
invited the Romans to assist him 
against Hircanus, his elder bro- 
ther. The country was quickly 
reduced, and Jerusalem took by 
force ; and Pompey, and a num- 
ber of his officers, pushed their 
way into the Sanctuary^ if not 
into the Holy of Holies, to yiew 
the furniture thereof. Nineyeari 
after, Crassus, the Roman gene- 
ral pillaged the temple of its va- 
luables. Aftet Judea had for 
more than thirty years been a 
scene of ravage and blood, and 
twenty-four of which had been 
oppressed by Herod the Great, 
Herod got himself installed in the 
kingdom. About twenty years be- 
fore our Saviour's birth, he, 
with the Jews' consent, began to 
build the temple. About this 
time the Jews had hopes of the 
Messiah ; and about A. M. 4000 
Christ actually came, whom Herod 
(instigated by fear of losing his 
throne) sought to murder. The 
Jews, however, a few excepted, 
rejected the Messiah, and put him 
to death. The sceptre was no\<f 
wholly departed from Judah 5 and 
Judea, about twenty-seven years 
before, reduced to a province. The 
Jews, since that tin:e, have ht<m 
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scattered, contemned, persecuted, 
and enslaved among all nations, not 
mixe^ with any in the common 
manner, but have remained as a 
body distinct by themselves. 

2. Jenxji sentiments of, . The 
Jews commonly reckoned but thir- 
teen articles ot their faith. Mai- 
monides, a famous Jewish rabbi, 
reduced them to this number when 
•he dre>ir up their confession about 
the end of the eleventh century, 
and it was generally received. Ail 
the Jews arc obliged to live and 
'die in the profession of these thir- 
teen articles, which are as fol- 
low :— 1. That God is the creator 
of all things ; that he guides and 
supports all creatures ; that he 
has done every thing *, and that he 
still acts, and shall act during the 
whole etarnity.' — 2. That God is 
one : there is no unity like his. He 
alone hath been, is, and shall be 
eternally our God. — 3. That God 
is incorporeal, and cannot have 
any material properties: \ and no 
corporeal essence can be com- 
pared with him. 4. That God is 
the beginning and end of all 
thuigs/ and shall eternally subsist. 
— 5. That God alone ought to be 
worshipped, and none beside him 
is to be adored. — 6. That what- 
ever has been taught by the pro- 
phets is true. — 7. That Moses is 
the head and father of all contem- 
porary doctors, of those who lived 
before or shall live after him. — 8. 
That the law was given by Moses. 
; — 9. That the law shall never 
be altered, and that God will give 
no other. — 10. That God knows 
all the thoughts and actions of 
men. — U. That God will regard 
the works of !all those who have 



performed what he commands^ 
and punish those who have trans- 
gressed his laws. — 12. That the 
Messiah is to come, though he 
tarry a long time. — 13. That 
ther^ shall be a resurrection of the 
dead when God shall think fit. 

The modern Jews adhere still as 
closely to the Mosaic dispensation, 
as their dispersed and despised 
condition will permit them. Their 
service consists chiefly in read- 
ing the law in their synagogues, 
together with a variety of pray- 
ers. They use no sacrifices since 
the destruction of the temple. 
They repeat blessings and par- 
ticular praises to God, not only 
in their prayers, but on all acci- 
dental occasions, and in almost all 
their actions. They go to pray- 
ers three times a ^day in their 
synagogues. Their sermons arc 
not made in^Iebrew, which. few 
of them now perfectly understand, 
but in the language of the country 
where they reside. They arc for- 
bidden all vain swearing, and pro- 
nouncing any of the names of God 
without necessity. They abstain 
from meats prohibited by the Le- 
vitical law ; for which reason, 
whatever they eat must be dressed 
by Jews, and after a manner pe- ' 
cultar to themselves. As soon as 
a child can speak, they t^ach him 
to read and translate the Bible into 
the language of the country where 
they live. In general they observe 
the same ceremonies which were 
practised by their ancestors in the 
celebratioti of the passover. They 
acknowledge a two-fold law of 
God, a written and an unwritten 
one ; the former is contained in 
the Pentateuch, or five books of 
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Moses.} the latter, they pretend, 
vras delivered hj God to Moses, 
and handed , down from him by 
oral traditipn, and now to be re- 
ceived as of equal authority with 
the former. .They assert the per- 
petuity of their law, together with 
its perfection. They deny the 
accomplishment of the prophecies 
in the person of Christ ; alleging 
that the Messiah is not yet come, 
and that he will make his appear- 
ance with the greatest worldly 
pomp and grandeur, subduing all 
nations before him, and subjecting 
them to the house of Judah. 
Since the prophets have predicted 
his mean condition and sufferings, 
they confidently talk of two Mes- 
siahs; one Ben-Ephraim, whom 
they grant to be a person of a 
mean and afflicted condition in 
this world; and the other, Ben- 
David, who shall be a victorious 
and powerful prince. 

The Jews pray for the souls of 
the dead, because they suppose 
there is a paradise for the souls of 
good men, where they enjoy glory 
in the presence of God. They be^ 
lieve that the souls of the wicked 
are tormented in hell with fire and 
other punishments ; that some are 
condemned to be punished in this 
manner for ever, while others con- 
tinue only for a limited time ; and 
this they call purgatory^ which is 
not different from hell in respect 
of the place, but of the duration. 
They suppose no Jew, unless guilty 
of heresy, or certain crimes spe- 
cified by the rabbins, shall con- 
tinue in purgatory above a twelve- 
month ; and that there are but 
few who suffer eternal punish- 
ment. 



Almo5t all the mgdern Jews arc 
pharlsees, and are as much at- 
tached to tradition as thpir ances- 
tors were; and assert that whoever 
rejects the oral law deserves deajh. 
Heince they entertain an implaca- 
ble hatred to the Caraites, who 
adhere to the text of Moses, re- 
jecting the rabbinistical interpre- 
tation. See Caraites. 

There are still some of the sad- 
ducees in Africa, and' in several 
other places ; but they are few in 
number : at least there are but 
very few^ who declare openly for 
these opinions. 

There are to this day some re- 
mains of the ancient sect of the 
Samaritans, who are zealous for 
the law of Moses, but are despised 
by the Jews, because they receive 
only the Pentateuch, and observe 
different ceremonies from theirs. 
They declare they are no saddu- 
cees, but acknowledge the spiritu- 
ality and immortality of the soul. 
There are numbers of this sect at 
Gaza, Damascus, Grand Cairo, 
and in some othqr places of the 
east; but especially at Sichem, 
now called Napalouse, which is risen 
out of the ruins of the ancient 
Samaria, where they sacrificed not 
many years ago, having a place 
for this purpose on Mount Gen- 
zim. 

David Levi, a learned Jew, who 
in 1796, published " Dissertations 
on the Prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament," observes in thaf work, 
that deism and infidelity have 
mude such Lirge strides in the 
world, that they have at length 
reached even to the Jewish nation ; 
many of whom are at this time so 
greatly infected with scepticism, by 
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reading Bolingbroke, Hume, Vol- 
taire, &c., that they scarcely be- 
lieve in a revelation; much less 
have they any hope in their future 
restoration. 

3. JewSf calamities of. — All his- 
tory cannot, furnish us with a 
parallel to the calamities and 
miseries of the Jews ; rapine and 
murder, famine and pestilence, 
within; fire and sword, and all 
the terrors of war, without. Our 
Saviour wept at the foresight of 
these calamities ; and it is almost 
impossible . for persons of any hu- 
manity to read the account without 
being aiFected. The predictions 
concerning them were remarkable, 
and the calamities that came upon 
them were the greatest the world 
ever saw, Deut. xxviii. Deut. 
ixix. Matt. xxiv» Now, what 
heinous sin was it that could be 
the cause of sjach heavy judg- 
ments ? Can any other be assigned 
than what the scripture assigns ? 
1 St Thess. ii, 1 5, 1 6. « They both 
killed the' Lord Jesus and their 
own prophfets, and persecuted the 
apostles;" and so filled up their 
sins, and wrath came upon them 
to the uttermost. It is hardly 
possible to consider the nature and 
extent of their sufferings, and not 
conclude the Jew's own impreca- 
tion. to be singularly fulfilled upon 
them. Matt, xxvii, 25. " His 
l^lood be on us and our children." 
At Cesarea twenty thousand of the 
Jews were killed by the Syrians in 
their mutual broils. At Damas- 
cus ten thousand unarmed Jews 
were killed ; and at Bethshan the 
Heathen inhabitants caused their 
Jewish neighbours to assist them 
against their brethren, and then 



murdered thirteen thousand of 
these inhabitants. At Alexandria 
the Jews murdered multitudes of 
the Heathen, and were murdered 
in' their turn to about fifty thou- 
sand. The Romans under Ves- 
pasian invaded the country, and 
took the cities of Galilee, Cho- 
razen, Bethsaida, Capernaum, &c., 
where Christ had been espe- 
cially rejected, and murdered 
numbers of the inhabitants. At 
Jerusalem the scene was most 
wretched of all. At the passovcr, 
when there might be two or three 
millions of people in the city, the 
Romans surrounded it with troops, 
trenches, and walls, that none 
might escape. The three different 
factions within murdered one an- 
other. Titus, one of the most mer- 
ciful generals that ever breathed, 
did all in his power to persuade 
them to an advantageous surren- 
der, but they scorned every pro- 
posal. The multitudes of unbu- 
ried carcasses corrupted the air, 
and produced a pestilence. The 
people fied on one another; and 
even ladies, it is said, broiled their 
sucking infants, and ate them. 
After a siege of six months, the city 
was taken. They murdered al- 
most every Jew they met with. 
Titus was bent to save the temple, 
but could not: there were six thou- 
sand Jews who had taken shelter in 
it, all burnt or murdered ! The 
outcries of the Jews, when they 
saw it, was most dreadful: the 
whole city, except three towers 
and a small part of the. wall, was 
razed to the ground/and the foun- 
dations of the temple and other 
places were ploughed up. Scon 
t^^fter the forts of Herodian and 
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Machcron were taken, the garri- 
son of Massada murdered them- 
selves rather than surrender. At 
Jerusalem alone, it is said, one 
million one hundred thousand 
perished by sword, famine, and 
pestilence. In other places we 
hear pf two hundred and fifty 
thousand that were cut off, besides 
vast numbers sent into Egypt to 
labour as slaves. About fifty years 
after, the Jews murdered about 
live hundred thousand of the Ro- 
man subjects, for which they were 
severely punished by Trajan. A- 
bout'130, one Barocaba. pretended 
that he was the Messiah, and rais- 
ed a JeM^ish army of two hundred 
thousand, who murdered all the 
Heathetis and Christians who came 
in their way ; but he was defeated 
by Adrian's forces. In this war, 
it is said, about sixty thousand 
Jews were slain, Sind perished. 
Adrian built a city ,on Mount Cal- 
vary, and* erected a marble statue 
of swine over the gate that led to 
Bethlehem. No Jew was allowed 
to enter the city, or to look to it 
at a distance, under pain of death. 
In 360 they began to rebuild their 
city and temple ; but a terrible 
earthquake and flames of fire 
issuing from the earth, killed the 
.workmen, and scattered their ma- 
terials. Nor till the seventh cen- 
tury durst they so much as creep 
over the rubbish to bewail it, 
without bribing the guards. In 
the third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies they were many of them fu- 
riously harassed and murdered. 
In the sixth century twenty thou- 
sand of them were slain, and as 
many taken and sold for slaves. 
In 602 they were severely punish- 



ed for their horrible massacre of 
the Christians at . Antioch. In 
Spain, in * » JO, they were ordered to 
be enslaved. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries they were greatly 
derided and abused : in some places 
they were made to wear leathern 
girdles, and ride without stirrups 
on asses and mules. In France and 
Spain they were much insulted. 
In. the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, their miseries rather in* 
creased: they were greatly per- 
secuted in Egypt. Besides what 
they suffered in the East by the 
Turkish and sacred war, it is 
shocking to think what multi- 
tudes of them the eight croisades 
murdered in Germany, Hungary, 
Lesser Asia, and elsewhere. In 
France multitudes were burnt. 
In England, in 1020, they were 
banished; and at the coronation 
of Richard I, the mob fell upon 
them, and murdered a great many 
of them. About ''one thousjmd 
five hundred of them were burnt 
in the palace in the city of York, 
which they set fire to, themselves, 
after killing their wives and chil- 
dren. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries their condition 
was no better. In Egypt, Canaan, 
and Syria, the croisaders still ha- 
rassed them. Provoked with their 
mad running after pretended Mes- 
siahs, Califf Nasser scarce left any 
of them alive in his dominions of 
Mesopotamia. In Persia, the Tar- 
tars murdered them in multitudes. 
In Spain, Ferdinand persecuted 
them furiously. About 1349, the 
terrible massacre of them at Tole- 
do forced many of them to murder 
themselves, or change their religion. 
About 1253 many were murd^red^ 
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and others banished from France^ 
but in 1275 recalled. In 1320 
and 1330 the croisades of the fa- 
natic shepherds, who wasted the 
south of France, massacred them ; 
besides fifteen hundred that were 
murdered on another occasion. In 
1358 they were finally banished 
from France, since which few of 
them have entered that country. 
In 1291 king Edward expelled 
them from England, to the nam* 
ber of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries their 
ftiisery continued. In Persia they 
have been terribly used: from 1663 
to 166G, the murder of theht was 
so universal, that but a few escap- 
ed to Turkey. In Portugal and 
Spain they have been miserably 
handled. About 1492, six or eight 
hundred thousand were banished 
ft-om Spain. Some were drowned 
in their passage to Africa ; some by 
hard usage; and many of their 
carcasses lay in the fields till the 
wild beasts devoured them. In 
Germany they have €ridured many 
hardships. They have been ba- 
nished from Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Cologne, Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
and Vienna ; they have been ter- 
ribly massacred in Moravia, and 
plundered in Bonn arid Bamberg. 
Except in Portugal and Spain, 
their present condition is generally 
tolerable. In Holland, Poland, 
and at Frankfort and Hamburgh, 
they have their liberty. Th&y 
have repeatedly, but in vain, at- 
tempted to obtain a naturalization 
in England, and other nations a- 
inong whom they are scattered. 
4. Jczvs ^preservation 2/*.--^"The 



preservation of the Jews," says 
Basnage, " in the midst of the 
miseries which they have under- 
gone during iroo years, is the 
greatest prodigy that can be ima- 
gined. Religions depend on tern-* 
poral prosperity: they triumph 
under the protection of a con- 
queror ; they languish and sink 
with sinking monarchies. Pagan- 
ism, whicn once covered the 
earth, is extinct. The Chris- 
tian church, glorious in its mar- 
tyrs, yet was considerably dimi- 
nished by the persecutions to 
which it was exposed ; nor was it 
easy to repair the breaches in it 
made by those acts of violence. 
But here we behold a church hated 
and persecuted for 1700 ages, 
and yet sustaining itself, and wide- 
ly extended. Kings h^ve often em- 
ployed the severity of edicts and 
the hand of executioners to ruin 
it. The seditious multitudes, by 
murders and massacres, have com^ 
mitted outrages against it still 
more violent and tragical. Princes 
and people. Pagans, Mahometans, 
Christians, disagreeing in so many 
things, have united in the design 
of exterminating it, and have not 
been able to succeed. The Bush 
of Moses ^ surrounded with, flames, 
ever burns, -and is never consumed. 
T4ie Jews have been expelled, in 
different times, from every part 
of the world, which bath only 
served to spread them in all re- 
gions. From age to age they have 
been exposed to misery and per- 
secution 5 yet still they subsist, in 
spite of the ignominy and the 
hatred which hath pursued them 
in all places, whilst the greatest 
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monavchies are fsrUen, and no- 
dting regains of them besides 
the name. 

»< The judgmcms which God har 
exorcised upon this people are 
te^^rible, exteiKJing , to the men, 
the reiigioB, and the very land in 
which they dwelt. The ceremo- 
nies essential to their religion can 
no more be observed : the ritual 
kw, which cast a splendour on the 
national worship, and struck the 
Pagans so much that they sent 
their presents and their victims to 
Jerusalem, is absolutely fallen, for 
tjiey have no temple, no altar, 
no sacrifices. Their land itself 
se^ms to lie under a never-ceas* 
ing curse. Pagans, Christians, 
Mohammedans, in a word, almost 
all nations, hare by turns seized 
and held Jerusalem. ' To the Jew 
only hath God refused the pos* 
session of this small tract of 
ground, so supremely necessary 
for him, since he ought , to wor- 
Aip on this mountain. A Jewish 
writer hath aiErmed, that it is long 
since aiiy Jew has been seen set-i 
tied near Jerusalem : scarcely can 
they purchase their six feet of land 
for a burying-place. 

w In all this there is no exagge- 
ration : I am only pointing out 
kno]Mm facts ; and, far from hav- 
ing the least design to raise an 
odmm against the nation from its 
miseries, I conclude'that it p^ght 
to be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies which We admire with- 
out comprehending ; since, in spite 
of evils so durable, and a patience 
•80 long exercised, it is preserved 
by a particular Providence, The 
Jew ought to be weary of expect- 
ing a Messiah who so unkindly dis- 



appointi his vain hofCB ; and th^ 
Christian ought to have his atten* 
tion and his regard excited to«<- 
w^rd^ men whom God preserves, 
for 80 great a length of time, uhi^ 
der calamities which would have 
been ^he total ruin of any odier 
people." 

5. yewSf number and dispersion of ^ 
—They are looked upon to be aC 
numerous at present as they were 
formerly in the land of Canaan* 
Some have rated them at three 
millions, and others more thanf 
double that number. Their dis* 
persion is a, remarkable particular 
in this people. They swarm all 
over the east, and are settled, it ii 
said, in the remotest parts of 
China. The Turkish empire 
abounds with them. There are 
more of them at Constantinople 
and Salonichi than in any other 
place : they are spread through 
most of the nations of Europe and 
Africa, and m^ny families of them 
are established in the West Indies ^ 
not to mention whole nations bor- 
dering oh Prester John's country, 
and some discovered in the inner 
parts of America, if we may give 
any credit to their own writers. 
Their being always in rebellion^ 
(as Addison observes) while they 
had the Holy Temple in view, has 
excited most nations to banish 
them. Besides, the whole people 
are now a race of such merchants 
as are wanderers by profession; 
and at the same time are in moi% 
if not all places incapable of cither 
lands or offices, that might engage 
them to make any part of thfe 
world their. home. In adclition t6 
this, we may consider what provi- 
dential reasons may be assigned 
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for their numbers and dispersion. 
Their firm adherence to their re- 
ligion, and being dispensed all over 
the earth has furnished every age 
and every nation with the strong- 
est arguments for' the Christian 
faith; not only as these very par- 
ticulars are foretold of them, but 
as they^ themselves are the deposi- 
taries of these and all other pro- 
phecies which tend to their own 
confusion and the establishment of 
Christianity. Their number fur- 
nishes us with a sufficient cloud of 
witnesses that attest, the truth of 
the Bible, and their dispersion 
spreads these witnesses through all 
parts of the world. 

»6. 7<fw/, restoration ^— From 
the <Kclarations of scripture we 
have reason to suppose the Jews 
shall be called to a participation 
of the blessings of the gospel, Rom. 
xi. 2d Cor. iii, 16. Hos. i, 11. and 
some suppose shall return to their 
own land, Hos. iii, 5. Is. Ixv, 17, 
&c. £zek. xxxvi. As to the time, 
some think about 1866 or 2016; 
but this, perhaps, is not so easy to 
determine altogether, though it is 
probable it will not be before the 
fall of Antichrist and the Ottoman 
empire. Let us, however, avoid 
putting stumbling-blocks in their 
way. If we attempt any thing 
for their conversion, let it be witli 
peace and love. Let us, says 
one, propose Christianity to them, 
as Christ proposed it to themi 
Let us lay before them their own 
prophecies. Let us shew them 
their accomplishment in Jesus. 
Let us applaud their hatred of 
idolatry. Let us shew them the 
morality of Jesus in our lives and 
tempers. Let us never abridge 



their civil liberty, nor ever try to- 
force their consciences. Josefbuis 
Hist, of the Jews: Spect.^ No.495> 
vol. iv; Levies Ceremonies of the 
Jenvish^ Religion; Buxitorf de Sy^ 
nagoga fudaica : Spencer de Legi^ 
bus Heb. Rit* ,- Newton on Proph. / 
Warhurtor! s Address to the Jews^ 
fn the Dedication of the 2d vol. of 
his Legation ; Sermons preach^ 
to the Jews at Berry Street^ by Dr^ 
Haweis and others ; Basnagis and 
OrcUefs Hist, of the Jews : Shaw*s 
Philosophy, of Judaism ; Hartley on 
Man, vol. ii, prop. 8, vol. iii, p. 
455, 487 ; Bicheno^s Restoration of 
the Jews ; JortirCs Rem. on Ecc. 
Hist.f vol. iii, p. 427, 447; Dr. 
H. Jackson's fForks, vol. I, p. 153; 
Nea/^s Hist, of the Jews ; Pint's 
Posth. Works^ vol. i. 

IGNORANCE, the want of 
knowledge or instruction. It is of- 
ten used to denote illiteracy. Mr. , 
Locke observes, that the causes of 
ignorance are chiefly three. — !• 
Want of ideas. — 2. Want of a 
discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. — 3. Want of 
tracing and examining dur ideas. 
As it respects religion, ignorance 
has been distinguished into three 
sorts: 1. An invincible ignorance, 
in which the will has no part. It 
is an insult upon justice to suppose 
it will punish men because they 
were ignorant of things which 
they were physically incapa- 
ble of knowing. — 2. There is 
a wilful and obstinate ignorance ; 
such an ignorance, far from ex- 
culpating, aggravates a man'j 
crimes. — 3. A sort of ignorance 
.which is neither entirely wilful, 
nor entirely invincible ; as whcfi 
a man has the means of know- 
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kdge, and does not use them* See 
Knowledge; and Locke on the 
Und.^ vol. ii, p. 178; Grovels 
Mor. Phil. vol. ii, p. 26, 29, 64 ; 
Watts on the Mind. 

ILLUMINATI, a term ancient- 
Ij applied to such as had received 
baptism. The name was occa- 
sioned by a ceremony in the bap- 
tism of adults, which consisted in 
putting a lighted taper in the 
band"^ of the person baptized, as 
a symbol of the faith and grace he 
had received in the sacrament. 

ILLUMINATI was also the 
name of a sect which appeared in 
Spain about the year 1575. They 
were charged with maintaining that 
mental prayer and contemplation 
had so intimately united them to 
God, that they were arrived to 
such a state of perfection, as to 
stand in no need of good works or 
the sacraments of the church, and 
that they might commit the gross- 
est crimes without sin. 

After the suppression of the II- 
luminati in Spain, there appeared 
a denomination in France which 
took the same name. They main- 
tained that one Anthony Buckuet 
had a system of belief and practice 
revealed to him which eitceeded 
every thing Christianity had yet 
be^n acquainted with : that by this 
method persons might in a. short 
time arrive at the same degrees of 
perfection and glory to which 
the saints and the Blessed Virgin 
have attained ; and this improve- 
ment^might be carried on till our 
actions became divine, and our 
minds wholly given up to the in- 
fluence of the Almighty. They 
•aid further, that nonp of the doc-^ 



tors of the church knew any thing 
of religion ; tnat Paul and Peter 
were well-meaning men, but knew 
nothing of devotion; that the 
whole church lay in darkness and 
unbelief; that every one was at 
liberty ^o follow the suggestions t^i 
his conscience ; that God regarded 
nothing but himself; and that 
within ten years their doctrine 
wpuld be received all over the 
world; then there would be no 
more occasion for priests, monks, 
and other such religious distinct 
tions. 

ILLUMINATI, a name assumed 
by a secret society, founded on the 
Ist of May, 1776, by Dr. Adam 
Weishaupt, professor of canon law 
in the ' university of Ingoldstadt* 
The avowed object of this order 
was, <« to diffuse from secret socie- 
ties, as from so many centres, the 
light of science over the world ; to 
propagate the purest principles of 
virtue ; and to reinstate mankind in 
the happiness which they enjoyed 
during the; golden age fabled by 
^the poets.'* Such a philanthropic 
object ,was doubtless well adapted 
to make a deep impression on tho 
minds of ingenuous young men ; 
and to such alone did Dr. Weish^ 
aupt at first address hioiself. ^But 
«« the real bbject,^Vwe are assured 
by professor Robison and Abbe Bar- 
ruel, <* was, by clandestine arts, to 
overturn every government and eve- 
ry religion ; to bring the sciences of 
civil life into contempt ; and to re- 
duce mankind to that imaginary 
state of nature, when they lived in- 
dependent of each other on the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth." 
Free Masonry being in high rcpu- 
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^ tatiort all oyet Europe whisn Weie 
ihaupt first formed the plan, of his 
iocietyi he availed himself of its se- 
crecyi to introduce his ne^ or Act \ 
of which he constituted himself 
^eneraif aftier initiating some of his 
I^Uptls, whom he styled Are(fpa^ 
%it€Sy in. its mysteties. And when 
teport spread the news throughout 
Germany of the institution of the 
Order cA llluminees, it was gene- 
tally considered ds a mere college 
lodge, which could interest the 
students no longer than during the 
period of their studies. Weish- 
aupt's character, too, which at this 
time was respectable folr morality 
US well ^S erudition, prerented all 
Suspicion of his harbouring ariy 
such dark designs as have since 
come to light. But it would far dic- 
teed the limits to which this work 
h testricted^ to give even ah outline 
^ the nature and constitution of 
this ekttaot^inary siociety ; of its set- 
isrets and mysteries ; of the deep 
Jdt^simulattoti^ consummate hypo- 
^frisy, and shockit1{l[ in){>iety of its 
found^t- and hi^ associates ; of their 
Je^uitlfealattin concesiUng their real 
objects, and their incredible indus* 
try ^nd Astonishing exertions in 
iHaking converts 5 of the absolute 
despotism an4 completae system of 
^spij^nyiag^ established throughout 
the Order -, of its different degrees 
^f Novicfj^ MifieriXalsi Minor and 
Major iltuniinies : Bpoptr^ot Frksts^ 
Regentff M^igi, and Atan^kings ; of 
the Recruiterf or Insinmiiors^ with 
their various subtle methods of 
insinuating into all characters and 
companies \ of the blind obedience 
. exacted of the Novices, and the 
iAsolute power of life smd death 



assumed by 1^ orden ^nd eone^d- 
cd by the NoVices f of the dictiona*-^ 
ry, geography, kalendar,and cyphet 
of the order of the new mimesis 
sumed by the inemberS, such ill 
Spartacus by Weiishaupt^ because he 
pretended to wage war ag^linst op;.; 
pressors \ Cato by Zw:ick ; :^a9 
by Massenhausen, Bcc. \ of the Mi- 
neral Academy aiid Library i of the 
questions proposed to the candW 
dates for degrees^ and the varioui 
ceremonies of admissioh to each ; 
and of the pretended morality^ real 
blasphemies^ and absolikte atheiism, 
of the founder and his tried friends^ 
Such of our -readers as wish to be 
fully informed of these matters^ 
we must refer tb the Abbe Barra^ 
^rs works^ and to Prof. Robison'i 
Proofs of a Compirefc^ against afitbk 
ReHgions and Govemmtnts tf En-* 
rbpe. But khile credit maybe giv^n 
to the general facts related in thesis 
works, some doubts respecting the 
ultimate object of Dr. Weishaupt 
and his associates in tlus eonspi- 
iracy may be expresaed, 'as : That 
men of their . principles shoui^d se- 
cretly conspire to overthrow all. the 
reiigionis and governments at pre- 
sent in Europe, is by no meani 
incredible : that they should even 
prevdil on many weli-ineamng 
phiianthropistS) who are no ene- 
mieis to ratioYiai religion dr ^[ood 
government, to join them, b also 
very crcdibie. But that a set 
oJF men of learning and abilities^ 
such as Weishaupt and his asso- 
ciates are allowed to^ be> should 
form a conspiracy to overturn, 
and with more than Gothic rage 
utterly abolish the arts and 
sciences, and to restore the tup!* 
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pMmi origioftl /atwff jiatt of ma&i 
appears to U3 a^ . pheaomeium iki 
the Jiisjtorf of the hiiman heart to- 
tally unaccountable. That " the 
heart, of man is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked/' is 
a melancholy truth, which not 
scripture alone> but the history of 
mankind in all ages and national 
affords full |iroof of, as well as 
the shocking history of the lUumi- 
fietii but while pride and vanity 
have a place in the human heart, 
to say nothing of our other pas- 
atonSi which are more or less in-* 
terested in the presi^rvation of the 
discoveries and improvemients in 
arts, l^ienees, and their inseparable 
coniQomitant luxtify, we are peir- 
,$iiaded no man, or body Of men, 
who have et^oyed the sweets of 
ciyilieed Kfe, ever formed a serious 
^ish for the total abolition of the 
arts and sciences^ In the fury and 
rage of war, Goths, Vandals, and 
Turks, may burn and destroy 
monuments of art and repositor 
ries of science ; but when the 
wars are over, instead of return- 
ing to the savage state, the barba- 
rewa conquerors mix and amalga- 
mate with the conquered, and be* 
9ome themselves more or less ci- 
vifeced. Dr. Weishaupt is allow- 
ed to be influenced by a high de- 
gree of vanity ; as an evidence of 
whi£h he communicates as the last 
^crii t€i his most favoured adepts, 
that th^ mysteries of Illuminxsm, 
which, in going through the infe- 
rior degrees, had been successive- 
ly attributed to the most ancient* 
patriarchs and philosojphers, and 
even to Christ himself, ovtred its 
origin to no other than Adam 
Weishaupt, known in the order by 



tlie name of St>artacus. The same 
vanity which leads the doctor to 
take this traditional method, while 
secxissy is deemed necessary, of se- 
curing to himself the honour of 
haying founded the society, would 
lead him, were the Illuminati ac- 
tually victorious over all religions 
and governments, to wish to have 
his memory recorded in a more 
durable manner by writing or 
printing. But if these and aU 
the other arts were to perish in a 
mass, then the memory of the doc- 
tor, and the important services he 
had done to the order and^ to 
sdvagism, must, within a century 
at the utmost, perish along with 
them. But if, in fact, the total 
^annihilation of the arts and 
seienceis, as well as of all religioa 
and government, be really the ob- 
ject of Weishaupt and his Illun^** 
nees^ then we may agree with th^ 
celebrated Mandevilk, that << hvL^ 
man nature is the t^e Lybian de« 
sert, daily producing wtc monsiert^ 
and that of these monsters tb^ 
doctor and his associates are be- 
yond a doubt the most extraordi^ 
nary. Professor Robison informt 
us, that ^ the order df Illuminati 
viras abolished in 1786 by the 
elector of Bavaria, but revived 
immediately after, under another 
name, and in a diflierent i&tm^ all 
over Germany. It was again de- 
tected, and seemingly broken up ; 
but it had by this time taken so 
deep root, that it still subsists with- 
out being detected, and has spread^ 
we are told, into all the countries 
of Europe. 

IMAGE, in a religious sense, 
is an artificial representation of some 
person or thing used as an object 
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oF adoration ; in ydiich sense it is 
used synonymously with idol. The 
use and adoration of images have 
been long controverted. It is plain, 
from the practice of the primi- 
tive church, recorded by the ear- 
Her fathers, that Christians, dur- 
ing the first three centuries, 
apd the greater part of the fourth, 
neither worshipped images, nor 
used them in their worship. How- 
ever, the generality of the po- 
pish divines maintain that the use 
and worship of images are as an- 
cient as the Christian religion, it- 
self: to prove this, they, allege a 
decree, said to have been made in 
a council held by the apostles at 
Antioch, commanding the faith- 
ful, that they may not err about 
the object of their worship^ to 
make images of jChrist, and wor- 
ship them. Baron, ad ann. 102. 
But no notice is taken of this de- 
cree till seven hundred years after 
the apostolic times, after the dis- 
pute about images had commenced. 
The first in.stance that occurs, 
in a*iy credible author, of images 
•among Christians, is that record- 
ed by Tertullian de Pudicit. c. 
10, of certain cups or chalices, as 
Bcllarmine pretends, on which 
was represented the paral^e of the 
good shepherd carrying the lost 
sheep on his shoulders : but this 
instance only proves that the 
church, at that time, did not think, 
emblematical figures unlawful or- 
naments of chalices. Another in- 
stance is taken from Eusebius 
fHijt»EccLy])b,vi\, cap. 18), who 
says, that in his time there were to 
be seen two brass statues in the 
city of Pancas, or Ctssarea Phi- 
Cppi ; the one of a woman on her 



knees, with her arm stretched out $ 
the other of a man over against 
her, with his hand extended to re- 
ceive her : these statues were said 
to be the images of our Saviour, 
and the woman whom he cured of 
an issue of blood.' From the foot 
of the statue representing our Sa- 
viour, says the historian, sprung, 
up an exotic plant, which, as soon 
as it grew to touch the border of his 
garment, was said to cure all sorts 
of distempers. Eusebius, how- 
ever, vouches none of these things; 
nay, he supposes that the woman 
who erected this statue of our Sa- 
viour was a pagan, and ascribes 
it to a pagan custom. Philos- 
torgius {Ecci. Hist,, lib. vii, c. 3) 
expressly says, that this statue 
was carefully preserved by the 
Christians, but that they paid no 
kind of worship to it, because it is 
not iawf ul for Christians to wor- 
ship brass, or any other matter: 
The primitive Christians abstained 
from the worship of images, not, 
as the Papists pretend from ten- 
derness to heathen idolaters, but 
because they thought «it unlawful 
in itself to make any images of the 
Deity. Tertullian, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Origcn, were of 
opinion, that, by the second com- 
mandment, painting and engraving 
were unlawful to a Christian, styl- 
ing them, evil and wicked arts. 
Tert. de Idol* cap. 3. Clem. Alex. 
Admon. ad Gent. p. 41. Origen. 
contra Celsum, lib. vi, p. 182. 
The use of images in churches, as 
ornaments, was first introduced by 
some Christians in Spain, in the 
beginning of the fourth century; 
but the practice was condemned 
as a dangerous innovation, in a 
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, €6uncil held at Elibferis in 305. 
Epiphanius, in a letter preserved by 
Jerom, torn. ii,«p. 6, bears a strong 
testimony' against images *» and he 
niay be considered as one oF the 
first iconoclasts. The custom of ad- 
mitting pictures- of saints and mar- 
tyrs into churches (for this was the 
first source of image worship) nvas 
rare in the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, but became common in the 
fifth. But they were still consider- 
ed only as ornaments, and, even in 
this view, they met with very con- 
siderable opposition. In the fol- 
lowing century the custom of thus 
adorning churches became almost 
universal, both in the East and 
West. Petavius expressly says (de 
Incar.y lib. xv, cap. 14), that no 
statues were yet allowed in the 
churches, because they bore too 
near a resemblance to the idols of 
the^ Gentiles. Towards the close 
of the fourth, or beginning of the 
fifth century, images, which were 
introduced by way of ornament, 
and then used as an aid tS devo- 
tion, began to be actually worship- 
ped. However, it continued to be 
the doctrine of the church in the 
sixth, and in the beginning of the 
seventh century, that images were 
to be used only as helps to devotion, 
and not as objects of wjorship. The 
worship of them was condemned in 
the strongest terms by Gregory the 
Great, as appears by two of his 
letters written in 601. From this 
time to the beginning of the eighth 
century, there occurs no instance of 
any worship given, or allowed to 
be given, to images, by any council 
or assembly of bishops whatever. 
But they were commonly worship- 
ped by the monks an<J populace in 



the beginningof the eighth century} 
insomuch, that ip 726, when Leo 
published his famous edict, it had 
already spread into all the provinces 
subject to the empire. The Lu- 
therans condemn the Calvinists for 
breaking the images in the churches^ 
of the Catholics, looking on it as a 
kind of sacrriege; and yet they 
condemn the Romanists (who are 
professed image'ivorshippers ) as 
idolaters : nor can these last keep 
pace with the Greeks, who go far 
beyond them in this point, which 
has occasioned abundance of dis-f 
puties among them. SeelcoNOci-As- 
TEs. The Jews absolutely con- 
demn all images, and do not so 
much as sufFer any statues op figures 
in their houses, much less in their 
synagogues, or places of worship^ 
The Mahometans have an equal 
aversion to images; which led them 
.to destroy most of the beautiful-mo-^ 
numents of antiquity, both sacred 
and, profane, at Constantinople. — 
Bingham^ s Orig. EccLy b. viii, c. 8 ; 
Middietoti^s -Letters from Romcy p. 
21 ; Burnet on the 4rt,y p. 209, 
219-, Doddridge'* s Lect.^ lect. 193 ; 
Tennison on Idolatry ^ p. 2G9, 275 ; 
Ridglcy^s Body of Div.^ qu. 110. 

IMAGE OF GOD in the soul, 
is distinguished into natural and 
moral. By natural is meant th# 
understanding, reason, will, and 
other intellectual faculties. 3y 
the moral image, the right use of 
those faculties, or what we term 
holiness. 

IMAGINATION is a power or 
faculty of the mind, whereby it 
conceives and forms ideas of things 
communicated to it by the . out- 
ward organs of sense ; or it is the 
pov/cr of recollecting and asscm- 
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Ming images, and of painting for- 
cibly those images^on our mindsi or 
on the minds of others. The cause 
of the pleasures of the imagination 
in whatever is great, uncommon, or 
beautiful, is this -y that God has an* 
nexed a secret pleasure to the idea 
of any thing that is new or rare, 
that he might encourage and stimu- 
late us in the eager and keen pur- 
suits after knowledge, and inflame 
our best passions to search into the 
wonders of creation and revelation ; 
for every t^ew idea brings such a 
pleasure along with it, as rewards 
any pains i\ e have taken in its ac- 
quisition, and consequently serves 
as a striking and powerful motive to 

|)ut us upon fresh discoveries in 
earning and science, as well as in 
the word and works of God. See 
RyUind^s Contemplation^ vol. i. p. 
64 \ Akenstde^s Pleasures ofhnagi- 
nation ; Addrson^s beautrfid Papers 
on the Imagination^ 6 vol. Spect. 
p. 64, &c.; Grovels Mor* FhiL^ 
p. 354, ^SS^ 410, vol. i. 

IMMATERIALISM, the belief 
that the soul is a spiritual substance 
distinct from the body. See Ma- 
terialism and Soul. 

IMMENSITY, unbounded orin- 
comprehensible greatness ; and un- 
limited extension, which no finite 
and determinate space, repeated 
ever so often, can equal. See 
Infinity of God. 

IMMORAJLITY, an action in- 
consistent with our duty towards 
men, and consequently a sin against 
God, who hath commanded us to 
do justly, and love mercy. See Mo- 
rality. 

IMMORTALITY, a state which 
has no end 5 the impossibility of 
^ying. It is applied to God, who 



18 absohstcily immoral, tst Tim. t, 
1 7. and to the hum«n soul, wl^ioli 
is only hypothetipally immcTtal \ 
I as God, who. at fivst gave it, can, if 
he pleases, deprive it of eacittence. 
See 80UL. 

IMMUTABILITY OF COD^ 
is his unchangeaU^ess. He is im-' 
mutable in his essence^ James i, IT. 
In his MrihuUs^ Ps. cii, 27. iff 
\i\f, purposes^ Isa. xxv, 1 . Ps. xxxm, 
11. In his promises i Mai. iii, 6. 
2d Tim. ii, 1 2. And in his threat-^ 
enintr^^ Matt, xxv, 41.' «< This is % 
perfection,'' says Dr. Blair, •* which, 
perhaps, more than any other dis-* 
tinguishes the divine nature from 
the human, gives complete energy 
to all its attributes, and entitles it 
to the highest adoriation. For 
hence are derived the regular or- 
der of nature, and the steadfast-^ 
ness of the universe. Hence flows 
the Unchanging tenor of those la^ws 
which from age to age regulate the 
conduct of mankind. Hence the 
uniformity of that govcmmeot; and 
the certainty of those promises, 
which are the ground of Our trust 
and security. An objection, how- 
ever, may be raised Against this 
doctrine, from the commands gxv&n 
us to prayer, and other religious 
exercises. To what purpose, it may 
be urged, is homage addressed to « 
Being whose ,plari is unalterably 
fixed ? This objection would have 
weight if our religious addresses 
>vere designed to work any alter- 
ation on God, either by giving him 
information of what he did not 
know, or by exciting affectionts 
which he did not possess ; or by in- 
ducing him to change measures 
which he had previously formed : 
but they are only crude ^nd imper* 
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fdct notions of religion wUch can 
suggest such ideas. The change 
which our devotions are intended 
to make ate upon ourselves, not 
upon the Almighty. By pouring 
out our sentiments and desires be- 
fore God, by adoring his perfec- 
tions, and confessing our unwor- 
thiness ; by expressing our depend- 
ence on his aid, our gratitude for 
his pas^ favours, our submission to 
his present will, and our trust in 
his future mercy, we cultivate such 
affections as suit our place and sta- 
tion in the universe, and are to be 
exercised by us as men and as 
Christians. The contemplation of 
this divine^ perfection should raise 
in our minds admiration i should 
teach us to imitate, as far as our < 
frailty will permit, that constancy i 
and steadfastness which we adore, ' 
2d Cor.iii, 18. And, lastly, should 
excite trust and confidence in the 
Divine Being, amidst all the revolu- 
tions of this uncertain world.^ 
Blair^s Sermons i ser. 4, vol. ii; 
Charnock^s Works^ vol. i, p. 203 ; 
GUI's Body of Div.f ,vol. i, p. 50 •, 
Lamherfs Sermons , ser. on Mai . i ii, C . 
. IMPANATION, a term used 
by divines to signify the opinion of 
the Lutherans with regard to the 
eucharist, who believe that the 
species of bread and wine remain 
.together with the body qf our Sa- 
viour after consecration. 

IMPECCABILES, a name giv- 
en to those heretics who boasted 
that tbey were impeccable, and 
that there was no need of repen- 
tance; such were the Gnostics, 
Priscillianists, &c. 
. IMPECCABILITY, the state of 
a person who cannot sin \ or a 
grace, privilege, or principle, which 
', Vol. I. 3 F 



puts him out of a possibility of sin- 
ning. Divines have distinguished 
several kinds of impeccability : that 
of God belongs to him by nature ; 
that of Jesus Christ, considered as 
man, belongs to him by the hypos*- 
tatical union ; that of the blessed, 
in consequence of their condi- 
tion, &c« 

' IMPLICIT FAITH, is that by 
which we take up any system or 
opinion of another without exami- 
nation. This has been one of the 
chief sources of ignorance and tr* 
ror in the church of Rome. The 
divines of that community teach, 
" That we are to observe not how 
the church proves any thing, but 
what she says. That the will of 
God is, that we should believe and 
confide in his ministers in the same 
manner as himself." Cardinal To- 
letus, in his instructions for priest8> 
asserts, " That if a rustic bdieves 
his bishop proposing an heretical te- 
net for an article of faith, such be- 
lief is meritorious." Cardinal Cu- 
sanus tells us, << That irratipnal 
obedience is the most consummate 
and perfect obedience, when we 
obey without attending to reason, 
as a beast obeys his driver." In an 
epistle to the Bohemians he has 
these words : << I assert, that there 
are no precepts of Christ but those 
which are received as such by the 
church (meaning the church of 
Rome). When the church changes 
her judgment, God changes his 
judgment likewise " Wh^t mad- 
ness ! what blasphemy ! For a 
church to demand belief 6f what 
she teaches, and a submission to 
what she enjoins, merely upon her 
assumed authority, must appear to 
unprejudiced minds the height of 
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mireasofiableneBS and spiritual des- 
potism. We could wish this doc^ 
trine had been confined to this 
church i but^alas ! it has been too 
prevalent in other communities. 
A theological system, says Dr. Jor- 
tin> is too often no more than a 
temple consecrated to implicit faith ; 
and he who enters in there to wor- 
ship, instead of leaving his shoes, 
after the eastern manner, must 
leave his understanding at the door ; 
and it will be well if he find it when 
he comes out again. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, 
an ecclesiastical action, by which a 
bishop lays his hand on the head of 
a person in ordination, confirma- 
tion, or in uttering a Messing. 
This practice is also frequently ob- 
served by the Dissenters at the or- 
dination of their preachers ; when 
the ministers present place their 
hands on the head of him whom 
they are ordaining, while one of 
fhem prays for a blessing on him 
and on his future labours. They 
are not agreed, however, as to the 
propriety of this ceremony. Some 
suppose it to be confined to those 
vho received extraordinary gifts in 
tfie primitive times : others think it 
ought toberetained, as it was an an- 
cient practice used where no extra- 
ordinary gifts were conveyed. Gen. 
'xlviii, 14. Matt, xix, 15. They do 
not suppose it to be of such an im- 
..portant and essential nature, that the 
validity and usefulness of a man's 
future ministry depend upon it in 
^ny degree, imposition of hands 
was a Jewish ceremony, introduced 
not by any divine authority, but by 
custom; it being the practice among 
those people, whenever they prayed 
to God for any person to lay their 
J»nds on his head. • Our Saviour 



oi)serred the same custom, both 
when he conferrtd his blessitig ofi 
children, and when hd healed the 
sick, adding pra:yer to the ceremo- 
ny. The apostles, likewise, laid 
hands on those upon whom they 
bestowed the Holy Ghost. The 
priests observed the same custom 
when any one was received inta 
their body. And the aposdes 
themselves under^veiit the imposi^ 
tion of hands afresh every time they 
entered ttpon any new design. I» 
the ancient church, imposition of 
hands was even practised on persons 
when they married, which custom 
the Abyssinians still observe. Mo- 
rictus JDiaL pn Soc* Relig*^ p. 163^ 
1 68 ; Watts'*^ Rational Foundqtion 
of a Christian Ch.^-p.Zt; Turner 
on Church Gov.^^*7(); King^s Pri-^ 
mitwe Christ. Ch.^ p. 49. 

IMPOSTORS RELIGIOUS, 
are such as pretend to an extract^ 
dinary commission from heaven, 
and who terrify the people wiA 
false denunciatibns of judgments. 
Too many of these have abounded 
in almost all ages. They are 
punishable in the femporal courts 
with fine, imprisonment, and eor- 
poral punishment See Fiics£ 
Messiahs* 

IMPOTENCT, or lMP6«NCfi, 
is considered as natural and moral. 
Natural is the want of some physi^ 
cal principle necessary to an aetionf, 
or where a being is absohitdy defec- 
tive, or not free and at liberty t^ act. 
Moral impotency imports a great 
difficulty ; as a Strong habit to the 
contrary j a violent passion j or the 
like. 

IMPURITY, wantof that regard 
to decency, chastity, or holiness, 
which our duty requires. Impurity, 
in the law of Moses, is any legal de- 
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filement. Of these there were s^ 
veral sorts: some were voluntary, as 
the touching a dead body, or any 
animal that died of itself ; or any 
creattnre that wasesteemed unclean ; 
pr the touching things holy by one 
who was not clean, or was not a- 
priest i the touching one who had a 
leprosy, one who had a gonorrhcea, 
or who was polluted by a dead car- 
cass, &c. Sometimes these impu- 
rities were involuntary j as when 
any one inadvertently touched 
bones, or a sepulchre, or any thing 
polluted I or fell into such diseases 
as pollute, as the leprosy, &c. 

The beds, clothes, and moveables 
which had touched any thing un- 
clean, contracted also a kind of im- 
purity, and in some cases communi- 
cated it to others. 

These legal pollutions were gene* 
rally removed by bathing, and last- 
ed no longer than the evening. The 
person polluted plunged over iiead 
in the water ; and either had his 
clpthes on when he did so, or wash- 
ed himself and his clothes separate- 
ly. Other pollutions continued se- 
ven dslys I as, that which was con- 
tracted by touching a dead body. 
Some impurities lasted forty or fifty 
days ; as, that of women who were 
^lately delivered, who were unclean 
forty days after the birth of a boy, 
and fifty after the birth of a girl. 
Others, again, lasted till the person 
was cured. 

Many of these pollutions were 
expiated by sacrifices, and others 
l^y a certain water or lye made with 
the ashes of a red heifer, sacrificed 
on the great day of expiation. When 
, the leper was cured, he went to the 
temple, and offered a sacrifice of 
two birds, one of which was killed, 



and the other set at liberty. He 
who had touched a dead body, or 
had been present at a funeral, was 
to be purified with the wat^r of ex--- 
piation, and this upon pain of death* 
The women who had been deliver- 
ed offered a turtle and a lamb for 
her expiation ; or if she was poor, 
two turtles, or two young pigfcons. 

These impurities, which the law 
of Moses has expressed witlT the 
greatest accuracy and care, were 
only figures of other more import- 
ant impurities, such as the sins and 
iniquities committed against Godj 
or faults committed against our 
neighbour. The saints and pro- 
phets of the Old Testament were 
sensible of this; and our Saviour, in 
the gospel, has strongly inculcated, 
— that they are not outward and 
corporeal pollutions which render 
us unacceptable to God, but such 
inward pollutions as infect the soul, 
and are violations of justice, truth, 
and charity. 

IMPUTATION is the attribute 
ing any matter, quality, orcfaarac*^ 
ter, whether good or evil, to any 
person as his own. It may refer to 
what was originally his, antecedent- ~ 
ly to such imputation ; or to what 
was not antecedently his, but be- 
comes so by virtue of such imputa^ 
tion only, 2d Sam. xix, 19. Ps. cvi, 
31. The imputation that respects 
our justification before God isof the 
latter kind, and may be defined thuss 
it is God's gracious donation of the 
righteousness of Christ to believers, 
and his acceptance of their persons 
as righteous on the account thereof. 
Their sins being imputed to him, and 
his obedience being imputed to 
them, they are, in virtue hereof, 
both acquitted from guilt, and aci^ 
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ccptcd as righteous before God, 
Rom. iv, 6, r. Rom. v, 18, 19. 2d 
Cor. V, 21. See Righteousness, 
Sin J Dickinson*! Letters^ p. 156; 
Heryefs Theron and Aspasio^ vol. ii, 
p. 43 ; Doddridge s Works ^ vol. iv, 
p. 562 ; Watts^s Works^ vol. iii, p. 
532. 

INABILITY, want of power suf- 
ficient for the performar>ce of any 
particular action or design. It has 
been divided into natural and moraU 
We arc said to be naturally unable 
to do a thing when we cannot do it 
if we wish, because of some imped- 
ing defect or obstacle that is extrin- 
sic to the will, either in the under 
standing, constitution of body, or, 
external objects. Moral inability 
consists not in any of these things, 
but either in the want of inclina- 
tion, or the strength of a contrary 
inclination \ or the want of sufficient 
motives in view to induce and excite 
the act of the will, or the strength 
of apparent motives to the contrary. 
For the sake of illustration, we will 
here present the reader with a few 
examples of both. 



Natural. Moral, 

hadad, if he had Dot waiting on Benhadad 
been suffered to enter in Hazael's stead, he 
his chamber. could not have smoth- 

ered him as Hazaef 
did. 

These are a few instances from 
I which we may clearly learn the 
distinction of natural and moral in- 
ability. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, that moral inability or 
disinclination is no excuse for our 
omission of duty, though want of 
natural faculties or necessary means 
would. That God may command, 
though man hath not a present mo- 
ral ability to perform, is evident, if 
we consider, 1. That man once 
had a power to do whatsoever God 
would command him, he had a 
power to cleave to God. — 2. That 
God did not deprive man of his 
ability. — 3. Therefore God's right 
of commanding, and man's obli- 
gation of returning and cleaving to 
God, remains firm. See Liberty ; 
and Theol. Misc., vol. ii, p. 488 ; 
Edwards on the Will ; Charnock*s 
Works f vol. ii, p. 187 5 Watts on 
Liberty^ p. 4. 

INCARNATION, the act 
whereby the Son of God assumed 
the human nature ; or the mystery 
by which Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Word, was made man, in order to 
accomplish the work of our salva- 
tion. See Nativity. 

INCEST, the crime of criminal 
and unnatural commerce with a per- 
son within the degrees forbidden by. 
the law. By the rules of the church, 
incest was formerly very absurdly 
extended even to the seventh de- 
gree ; but it is now restricted to the 
third or fourth. Most nations look 
have Kiiojiherca Ben- tiooat^ son had been I on incest with horror \ Persia and 



Natural. Moral, 

Cain eoulil not have Cain couU not have 
killed Abel, if Cain killed Abel, if Cain 
had been the weakest, had feared God, and 
and Abel aware of loved his brother, 
him. / . ' . j 

Jacob could not rt' Potiphar's wife roi/W ] 
joicein Joseph's exal- not rejoice in it, if 
tation before he hea'rd she coqjtinued under 
of it. it. 

The woman men- Had that woman 
tioned in ad Kings, been a very aflfection- 
vi, 29. cou'd not kill ate mother, she could 
her neighj<<mr's son not have killed her 
and cat him, when own son in a time of 
he was hid and she plenty, as she did in a 
could not find him. time of famine. 

Ha^ael could not If a dutiful afFec- 
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Egypt excepted. In the history of 
the ancient kings of those countries 
we meet with ihstances of brothers 
marrying their own sisters, because 
they thought it too mean to join in 
alliance with' their own subjects, 
and still more so to marry into, any 
foreign family. Voirtigcrn, king of 
South Britain, equalled, or rather 
excelled, them in wickedness, by 
marrying his own daughter. The 
queen of Portugal was married 
to her uncle ; and the prince oiF 
Brazil; the son of that incestuous 
marriage, is wedded to his aunt. 
But they had dispensations for thes6 
unnatural marriages from his holi- 
ness, " In order," says one, ** to 
preserve chastity, in families, and 
between persons of different sexes 
brought up and living together in a 
state of unreserved intimacy, it is 
necessary, by every method possible, 
to inculcate an abhorrence of ificet- 
tuous conjunctions ; which abhor- 
rence can only be upheld by the 
absolute reprobation of ^//commerce 
of the sexes between near relations. 
Upon this principle the marriage ^ 
as well as other cohabitation of bro- 
thers and sisters of lineal kindred, 
and of all who usually live in the 
same family, may be said to be for- 
bidden by the law of nature. Re- 
strictions which extend to remoter 
degrees of kindred than what this 
reason makes it necessary to prohi- 
bit from intermarriage, are founded 
in the authority of the positive law 
which ordains them, and can only 
be justified by their tendency to dif- 
fuse wealth, to connect families, or 
to promote somepolitical advantage. 
"The Lcvitical law, which is 
received in this country, and from 
which '(he rule of the Roman law 



differs very little, prohibits marriage 
between relations within three' de- 
gress of kindred ; computing the 
generations not from, but through 
the common ancestor, and account- 
ing affinity the same as consangui- 
nity. The issue, however, of such 
marriages are not bastardized, un- 
less the parents be divorced during 
their lifetinie." Palefs Mor. Phil., 
p. 316, vol. i. 

INCEST SPIRITUAL, anidcal 
crime, committed between two per- 
sons who have a spiritual alliance, 
by means of baptism or confirma- 
tion. This ridiculous fancy was 
made use of as an instrument of 
great tyranny in times when the 
power of* the pope was unlimited, 
even queens being sometimes di- 
vorced upon this pretence. Invest 
Spiritual is also understood of a 
vicar, or other beneficiary, who en- 
joys both the mother and the 
daughter ; that is, holds two bene- 
fices, one whereof depends upon 
the collation of the other. Such spi- 
ritual incest renders both the one 
and the other of these benefices 
vacant. 

I INCLINATION is the disposi- 
tion or propensity of the mind to 
I any particular object or action j or 
a kind of bias upon nature, by the 
force of which it is carried towards 
certain actions previously to the 
exercise of thought and reasoning 
about the nature and consequences 
of them. Inclinations are of » two 
kinds, hatural or acquired. 1 . Na-- 
■ tural are such as we often see in 
children, who from their earliest 
years differ in their tempers and 
dispositions:. In one you see the 
dawnings of a liberal diflusive soul ; 
another gives us cause to fear he will 
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be siltogether tis narfow and sordid. 
Of one we may say he is naturally 
lerengeful ; of another, that he is 
patient and forgiving v— 8* Acquired 
inclinations are such as are superin- 
duced by custom, which are called 
habits } and these are either good 
or evil. See Habit. 

INCUMHREHENSIBILITY OF 
GOD. This is a relative ternii 
and indicates a relation between 
an object and a faculty j between 
God and a created understanding, 
po that the meaning of it is this, 
that no created understanding can 
comprehend Godi that is, have a 
perfect and exact knowledge of him, 
fucb a knowledge as is adequate to 
the perfection of the object. Job 
xi, 7. le. xh God is incomprehen* 
dhle, 1. As to the nature of his 6s<- 
4ence. d. The excellency of his 
attribtt^St G. The depth of his 
<;0un8els. 4. The works of his 
providence. 5. The dispensation of 
liis grace, Eph. iii, S. Job xxxvii, 
25. Rom. xi. The incomprehen- 
«ibility of G0d follows, 1 . From his 
l^ing a spirit endued with perfec* 
tions greatly superior to our own. 
'. — % There may be (for any thing 
we oetlainly know) attributes and 
fierfections in God of whi<;h we 
have not the least, idea* — S. In 
tho^e perfections <^f the Pivine na- 
ture 9f which we hav^ son»e idea, 
^nere ar^ many diings ^ ^s inex- 
plicable, sind with which, the more 
deeply ^md attentively we thi|A of 
tb^iQ} the m<Mre we find out thon^ls 
swallowed up ^ s^ch as his seif-^x- 
istence, etetnityjonwipresence, 8(q. 
This should leafn vis, therefore, 1 . 
To admire and reverence the I)i- 
nrifl^Bei»g, Zech, ix, 17. Neh. ix, 
5. — 2. To be Immble and modest, 



Ps. viii, 1, 4. -Eecl. V, 2, 3. Job 
xxxvii, 19.— 3. To-be serious in 
our addressess, and sincere in our 
behaviour towards him. Caryl m 
Jok xxvii, %$ \ TUUts^n's Sgrmms^ 
seripon l$^\ Ab^rnethy^s Sfrmom^ 
vol, ii, Na 6, 7 i J)$ddridg^j Ltct.^ 
lee. 59. 

INCONTINENC Y, not abstain* 
ing from unlawful desires. See 

CONTINEMCT. 

INCORPOREALITYOF GOD, 
is his being without a body. That 
God is incorporeal is evident ; for, 
1. Materiality is incompatible with 
self«exiat^ce, and God being self** 
existent;, must be incorpcnreal*'-^^. 
If God were corporeal, he could 
not be present in any part of the 
world where body is ; yet his pre- 
sence is necessary for the support 
and motion of body.-<— 3. A body 
cannot be in two places at the same 
time ; yet he i^ every whore, and 
fi)]^ heaven and earth.-^4. A body 
is to be seen and felt, but God is 
invisible and impalpable, John i, 1 &. 
CbarnocVs Worhf vol. i, p. 11 f; 
Doddridge's LecU^ lee. 47$ GilPs 
Body of Div*^ voL i, p. 45. oct. 

WCORRUPTIBLES, or In- 
CORRUPTIBILES, the mvoc of a sect 
which sprang out of the £ut]F- 
chains.. Their distinguishing tenet 
was, that the body of Jesus Christ 
was jncoriiuptible ; by which they 
meant, diat, after and from the time 
wherein he was formed in the 
womb of his mothers he was not 
susceptible of any change or altera- 
tion ; not even of any natural or in~ 
nocent passion, as of hunger, thirst, 
1&C. i so that he ate without occa- 
sion before his death, as well as 
after his resurrection. 
INCREDULITY, tie withhold- 
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llig our Sissem to any propoiition, 
notwithstanding arguments suffi- 
cient to demand assent. See Dtin- 
ean Forbes's piece entided» Riflec^ 
Jions on thi Smtds rf Intreduliiy 

INDEPENDENCY OF GOD 
is his existence in and of himself, 
widiout depending on any other. 
«« His being and perfections,** as 
Dr. Ridgley observes (Body of 
DiF., q. T) «l are underired, and not 
communicated to htm, as alliinite 
{perfections are by him to the crea- 
ture. This attf ibttfc of indepen- 
dency belongs to all his perfections. 
1. He is independent as to his 
knowledge. He doth not reeei^ 
ideas from any object ouc of him* 
Ifrifj as intelligent creatures do, 
WhU is elegantly 4esaribed by the 
pvophet. Is. xl, 13, 14*~2. He is 
independent iiji powct^ As he re- 
tseives strength from no Mie, so be 
^th hot act^ependently on the 
will of die creamte, Job xxxvi, 23. 
-^3. He is independent as to his 
hc^iness, hating sin necessarily and 
not barely depending on soitie rea- 
sons out of himself 'inducing him 
hereto ; for it is essential to the Di- 
vine nature to be infinitely oppo- 
site to sin, and therefore to be inde- 
pendently holy*— 4. He is indepen- 
dent as to his bounty and goodness. 
He communicates blessings not by 
constraint, bt»t acoording to his so- 
Tereign will. l%tts he gave bting 
to the world, and- all dhings therein, 
which was the first instanceof boun- 
ty and goodness ; atid this ttOt by 
constraint, bttt by his fnTe will ; 
< lor bis pttosure they are and were 
oreated.' In like «nanner, what- 
ever instances of meixy he extends 
to nusevs^le creatures, he acts inde- 



pendently, aiid not by forte. He 
shews metcy because it is his plea* 
sure to do so, Rom* ix, 18. That 
God 'is independent, let it farther 
be considered, 1. That ail things 
depend oh his power which brought 
them into and preserves them in be- 
ing. If, therefore, all things depend 
on God j then it Would be absinrdity 
to» say that God depends on any 
thing, for this would be to suppose 
Ai€ cause and the effect to be muw 
tually dependent on and derived 
from each other, which infers a oon* 
tradiction.*— 3. If GoAJbc infinitely 
above the highest creatures, he caq- 
not depend on any of them, for d€* 
pendcnce argues inferiority, Is. xL 
15, 17^.-^3. If God depend on any 
creature, he does not exist necessa* 
rily I and if so, then he might not 
have been : for the same will hy 
which he is supposed to exist might 
have determined that he should not 
have existed, which is altogether 
inconsistent with the idea of a God. 
From God's being independent, we 
infer, 1 • That we ought to conclude 
that the creature cannot lay any 
obligation on him, or do any thing 
that may tend to make him more 
happy than he is in himself, Rom. 
xi, 35. Job xxii, 2, 3.~2. If in- 
dependency be a divine perfection^ 
then let it not in any instance, or by 
i^y consequence, be attributed to 
the creature -, let us conclude that 
all our springs are in him^ and that 
all we enjoy and hope for is frotn 
him, who is the author and finisher 
of our faith,^ and the fountain of all 
OUT blessedness.'^ 

INDEPENDENTS, a sect of 
Protesunts, so called from their 
maintaining that each congregation 
of Qbriltians which meets in one 
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house for public worship is a com* 
plete church ; has sufficient power 
to act and perform every thing re- 
latingtoreligiousgovcrnmentwithin i 
itself ) and is in no respect subject 
or accountable to other churches. 

Though the Episcopalians con- 
tend that there is not a shadow of ij 
the independent discipline to be! 
found either in the Bible or the! 
primitive church, the independents, 
on the contrary, believe that it is 
most clearly to be deduced from the 
practice of the apostles in planting 
the first churches. See Church 
Congregational, and Episco- 
pacy. The Independents, how-! 
ever, were not distinguished as a ' 
body till the time of queen Eliza- 
beth. The hierarchy established by 
that princess in the churches of her ! 
dominions, the vestments worn by 
the clergy in the celebration of di- 
vine worship, the book of Common 
Prayer, and, above all, the sign of 
the cross used in the administration 
of baptism, were very offensive to 
many of her subjects, who, during 
the persecutions of the former reign, 
had taken refuge among the Pro- 
testants of Germany and Geneva. 
These men thought that the church 
of England resembled in too many 
particulars the anti-christian church 
of Rome : .they therefore called 
perpetually for a more thorough re- 
formation, and a purer worship. 
From this circumstance they we're 
stigmati&ed with the general name 
of Piintans^ as .the followers of 
Novatian had been in the ancient 
church. See Novatians. Eliza^ 
beth was not disposed to comply 
with their. demands ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say what might have been 
the issue of the cotxtest, had tjje Pu- 



ritans been untted among themselves 
in sentiments, views, and measures* 
But the case was quite otberwisc : 
that large body 5 composed of persons 
of different ranks, characters, opir^- 
ons, and intentions, and unanimous 
in nothing but their antipathy to the 
established church, was all of a sud- 
den divided into a variety of sects. 
Of these, the most famous was that 
which was formed about the ye^r 
1581 , by Robert Brown, a man in- 
sinuating in his manners, but un- 
steady and inconsistent in his views 
and notions of men and things. 
Brown was for dividing the whole 
body of the faithful into separate 
societies, or congregations; and 
maintained, that such a number of 
persons as could be contained in an 
ordinary place of worship ought to 
be considered as a r^wrrA, and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges that are 
competent to an ecclesiastical com- 
munity. These small societies he 
pronounced independent^ jure divi^ 
720f and entirely exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, in whose 
hands^be court had placed the reins 
of spiritual government ; and also 
from that of presbyteries and synods, 
which the I^uritans regarded as the 
supreme visible sources of ecclesi- 
astical authority. But as we have 
given an . account of the general 
opinions and. discipline of the 
Brownists, we need not enumerate 
them here, but must beg the reader 
to refer to that article. The zcj^l 
with which Brown and his associates 
maintained and propagated his no- 
tions, was, in a high degree, in- 
temperate and extravagant., . He 
affirmed that all communion was to 
be broken off with those religious 
societies that were founded upon a 
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diflFercnt plan from his ; and treat 
cd more especially the church of 
England as a spurious church, 
whose ministers were unlawfully 
ofdained ; whose discipline was po- 
pish and anti-christian ; and whose 
sacraments and institutions were 
destitute of all efficacy and virtue. 
His followers not being able to 
endure the severe treatment which 
they inet with from an administra- 
tion that was not distinguished for 
its mildness and indulgence^ re- 
tired into the Netherlands, and 
founded churches at Middlebourg, 
Amsterdam, and Leyden. Their 
founder, however, returned into 
England, renounced his principles 
of separation, and took orders in 
the established -church. The Pu- 
ritan exilejs whom he thus aban- 
doned disagreed among themselves, 
were\ split into parties, and their 
aiFairs declined from day to day. 
This engaged the wiser part of 
them to mitigate the severity of 
their founder's plan, and to soften 
the rigour of his uncharitaHe de- 
cisions. 

The person who had the chief 
merit of bringing about this re- 
■' formation was one of their pas- 
tors, of the name of Robinso;i 5 a 
man who had much of the solemn 
piety of the times, and ilo inconsi- 
derable portion of learning. This 
well-meaning reformer, perceiving 
the defects that reigned in the 
discipline of Brown, and in the 
spirit and temper of his followers, 
employed his zeal and diligence in 
correcting them, and in new- mo- 
delling the society in such a man- 
ner as to render it less odious to 
his adversaries, and less liable to 
the just censure of those true 

VpL. I. 3 G 



Christians who look upon charity 
as the end df the commandments. 
Hitherto the sect had been called 
Brownists; but Robinson having 
in his apology affirmed that all 
Christian congregations were so 
many independent religious socie- 
ties', that had a right to be go- 
verned by their own laws, inde-- 
pendent of any farther or foreign 
jurisdiction, the sect was hence- 
forth called Independents^ of which 
the apologist was considered as the 
founder. 

The first independent or con- 
gregational church in England was 
established by a Mr. Jacob, in the 
year 1616. Mr. Jacob, who had 
fled from the persecution of bishop 
Bancroft, going to Holland, and 
conversing with Mr.Robinson, em- 
braced his sentiments respecting 
church discipline. Some time af- 
ter, returning to England, and 
having imparted his design of set- 
ting up a separate congregation, 
like those in Holland, to the most 
learned Puritans of those times, it 
was not condemned as unlawful, 
considering there was no prospect 
of a national reformation. Mr. 
Jacob, therefore, having summon- 
ed several of his friends together, 
and having obtained their consent 
to unite 'in church fellowship for 
enjoying the ordinances of (Jhrist 
in the purest manner, they laid 
the foundation of the first inde- 
pendent church in England ill the 
following way. Having observed 
a day of solemn fasting and prayer 
for a blessing upon their undertak- 
ing, towards the close of the so- 
lemnity, each of tbem made an 
open confession of their faith in 
Christ; and then*, standing toge- 
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tfaqr> th&y j(uned hands, and so- 
lemnly covenanted with each otlier, 
in the presence of Almighty God, 
to walk together In all God's wa'ys 
and ordinances, according as he 
had already revealed, or should 
farther make known to them. Mr. 
Jacob was then chosen pastor by 
the suffrage of the brotherhood ; 
and others were appointed to the 
ofEce of deacons, with fasting and 
prayer, and imposition of hands. 

The Independents were much 
more commendable than the 
Brownists: they surpassed them, 
both in the moderation of their 
sentiments and in the order of 
their discipline. They did not, 
like Brown, pour forth bitter and 
uncharitable invectives against the 
churches which were governed 
by rules entirely different from 
thelr's, nor pronounce them, on 
that account, unworthy of the 
christian name. On the contrary, 
though they considered their own 
form of ecclesiastical government 
as of divine institution, and as 
originally introduced by the au- 
thority of the apostles, nay, by 
the apostles themselves, they had 
yet candour and charity enough 
to acknowledge, that true religion 
and solid piety might flourish in 
those communities which were 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, 
or the government of synods and 
presbyteries. They were also 
much more attentive than the 
Brownists in keeping on foot a 
regular ministry in their commu* 
nities i for, while the latter allow- 
ed promiscuously all ranks and or- 
ders of men to teach in public, 
the Independents had, tnd still 
hav^t a certain number of minis- 



ter^ chosen respectively by the con- 
gregations where they are fixed ; 
nor is it common for any person 
among them to speak in public 
before he has submitted to a pro- 
per examination of his capacity 
and talents, and been approved 
of by the heads of the congre- 
gation. 

From 1642, the Independents 
are very frequently mentioned in 
the English annals. The charge 
alleged against them by Rapin (in 
his History of England, vol. ii. 
p. 514, fol. ed.), that they could 
not so much as endure ordinary 
ministers in the church, &c. is 
groundless. He was led into thU 
mistake by confounding the In- 
dependents with tha Brownists. 
Other charges, no less unjustifia- 
ble, have been urged against the 
Independents by this celebrated 
historian and others. Rapin says, 
that they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved of a republican goverti-r 
ment : this might have been true 
with regard to many persons among - 
them, in common with other sects; 
but it does not appear, from any 
of their public writings, that re- 
publican principles formed their 
distinguishing characteristic ; on 
the contrary, in a public memori- 
al drawn up by them in 1 647, they 
declare, that they do not disapprove 
of any form of civil government, 
but do freely acknowledge that a 
kingly government, bounded by 
just and wholesome laws, is al- 
lowed by God, and also a good 
accommodation unto men. The 
Independents, however, have been 
generally ranked among the re*, 
gicides, and charged with the 
death of Charles I, Whether thig^ 
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fact be admitted or denied, no 
conclusion can be fairly drawn 
from the greater prevalence of re- 
publican principles, or from violent 
proceedings at that period, that 
can affect the distinguishing te- 
nets and conduct of the Independ- 
ents in our times. It is certain 
that the present Independents 
are steady friends to a limited 
monarchy. Rapin is farther mis- 
taken when he represents the re- 
ligious principles of the English 
Independents as contrary to those 
of all the rest of the world. It 
appears from two confessions of 
faith, one composed by Robinson 
in behalf of the English Inde- 
pendents in Holland, and pub- 
lishqd at Leyden in ' 1619, en- 
titled. Apologia pro Exulibius An* 
gUs^ qui Brownitta vulgo^ appellant 
tur ; and another drawn up in 
London in 1658, by the principal 
members of this community in 
England, entitled, " A Declara- 
tion of the Faith and Order own- 
ed and practised by the Congre- 
gational Churches in England, 
agreed upon and consented unto 
by their Elders and Messengers, 
in their Meeting at the Savoy, Oct. 
12, 1658," as well as from other 
writings of the Independents, that 
they. differed from the rest of the 
reformed in no single point of any 
consequence, except that of eccle- 
siastical government ; and their 
religious doctrines were almost 
entirely the same with those 
adopted by the church of Geneva. 
During the administration of 
Cromwell, the Independents ac- 
quired very considerable reputa- 
tion and influence ; and he made 
use of them as a check to the 



amWtidn 6f the l^ttebjtcriifti, 
who aimed at a very high de- 
gree of ecclesiastical potrer^ and 
who had succeeded, soon after tbt 
elevati9n of Cromwell, in obtain- 
ing a parliamentary establishment 
of their own church government. 
But after the restoration^ their 
cause declined; and in 1691 &ej 
entered into an association witn 
the Presbyterians residing in and 
about London, comprised in nine 
articles, that tended to the main* 
tenance of their respective institU* 
tions. These may be found in 
the second volume of Whiston*^ 
Memoirs, and the substance of 
them in Mosheim. At this time 
the Independents and PreAyte- 
rians, called from this association 
the United Brethren^ were agreed 
with regard to doctrines, being ge- 
nerally Calvinists, and ' differed 
only with respect to ecclesiastical 
discipline. But at present, though 
the English Independents^ and 
Presbyterians form two distinct 
parties of Protestant Dissenters, 
they are distinguished by yery tri- 
fling diflTerences with regard to 
church government, and the dei- 
nominations are more arbitrarily 
used to comprehend tliose who 
differ in theological opinions^ 
The Independents are generally 
more attached to Calvinism than 
the Presbyterians. Independent- 
ism is peculiar to Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Bata*. 
vian Republic. It was carried 
first to the American colonies in 
1620, and by successive Puritan 
emigrants, in 1629 and 1633, 
from Eng'land. One Morel, in 
the sixteenth century, endeavour- 
ed to introduce it into France \ 
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b|it it was condemned at the Synod 
of RochcUe, where Beza presided; 
and again at the synod of Ro- 
chelle, in 1644. 

Many of the Independents reject 
the use of all creeds and confes- 
sions drawn up by fallible men^ 
though they require of their 
teachers a declaration of their be- 
lief in the gospel and its various 
doctrines* and their adherence to 
the. scriptures as the sole standard 
of faith and practice. They at- 
tribute no virtue whatever to the 
rite of orjdination, upon which 
some other churches lay so much 
stress. According to them, the 
qualifications which constitute a 
regular minister of the New Tes- 
tament are, a firm belief in the 
-gospel, a principle of sincere and 
unaffected piety, a competent 
stock of knowledge, a capacity 
for leading devotion and commu- 
nicating instruction, a serious in-^ 
clination to engage in the import- 
ant employment of promoting 
the everlasting salvation of man- 
kind, and ordinarily an invitation 
to the pastoral ofSce from some 
particular society of Christians. 
Where these things concur, they 
consider » a person as fitted and 
authorized for the discharge of 
every duty which belongs to the 
ministerial function ; and they be- 
lieve that the imposition of hands 
of bishops or presbyters would 
convey to him no powers or pre- 
rogatives of which he was not be- 
fore possessed* But though they 
attribute no virtue to ordination, 
as conveying' any new powers, yet 
they hold with and practise it. 
Many of them, indeed, suppose 
that the essence of ordination does 



not lie in the act of the ministers 
who assist, but in the choice and 
call of the people, and the candi- 
date's acceptance of that [call ; so 
that their ordination may be con- 
sidered only as ^ public decla- 
ration of that agreement. Sec 
Ordination. They consider it 
as their right to choose their own 
ministers and deacons. They own 
no man as head of the church. 
They disallow of parochial and 
provincial subordination ; but 
though they do not think it ne- 
cessary to assemble synods, yet, if 
any be held, they look upon their 
resolutions as prudential counsels, 
but not as decisions to which they 
are obliged to conform. They 
consider the scriptures fis the only 
criterion of truth. Their worship 
is conducted in a decent, plain, and 
simple manner, without the osten- 
tation of form and the vain ponip 
of ceremony. 

The congregations of the Inde- 
pendents are very numerous, both 
in England and America, and 
some of them very respectable. 
This denomination has produced 
many characters as eminent for 
learning and piety as any church 
in Christendom ; whose* works, no 
doubt, will reflect lasting honour 
on their characters and abilities. 
See Church Congregational ; 
Nonconformists, and books un- 
der those articles. 

INDEX EXPURGATORY, a 
catalogue of prohibited books in the 
church of Rome. The first cata- 
logues of this kind were made by 
the inquisitors, and these were 
afterwards approved of by the 
council of Trent, after some al- 
teration was made in them by way 
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of retrenchment or addition. Thus 
an index of heretical books being 
formed, it was confirmed by a 
bull of Clement VIII, in 1595, 
and printed with several .introduc- 
tory rules J by the fourth of which, 
the use of the scriptures in the 
Yul^r tongue is forbidden to all 
persons without a particular li- 
cence ; and by the tenth rule it is 
ordained, that no book shall be 
printed at Rome without the ap- 
probation of the pope's vicar, or 
some person delegated by the 
pope } nor in any other places, 
unless alfowed by the bishop of 
the diocese, dr some person de- 
puted by him, or by the inquisi- 
tor of heretical pravity. The 
Trent index being thus published, 
Philip II of Spain ordered another 
to be printed at Antwerp in 157t, 
with considerable enlargements. 
Another index was published in 
Spain in 1584, a copy of which 
was snatched out of the fire when 
the English plundered Cadiz. Af- 
terwards there were several ex- 
purgatory indexes printed at Rome 
and Naples, and particularly in 
Spain. 

INDIGNATION, a strong dis- 
approbation of mind, excited by 
something flagitious in the con- 
duct of another. It does not, 
as Mr. Cogan observes, always 
suppose that excess of depravity 
which alone is capable of com- 
mitting deeds of horror. Indig- 
nation always refers to culpabi- 
lity of conduct, and gannot, like 
the passion of horror, be extend- 
ed to distress either of body or 
mind. It is produced by acts of 
treachery, abuse of confidence, 
base ingratitude, &c., which we 



cannot contemplate without being 
provoked to anger, and feeling a 
generous resentment. . 

INDULGENCES, in the Ro- 
mish church, ^are a remission of the 
punishment due to sin, granted by 
the church, and supposed to save 
the sinner from purgatory. 

According to the doctrine of 
the Romish church, all the good 
works of the saints, over and 
above those which were necessary 
towards their own justification, 
are deposited, together with the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in 
gne inexhaustible treasury. The 
keys of this were committed to 
St. Peter, and to his successors^ 
the popes, who may open it ,at 
pleasure ; and, by transferring a 
port^pn of this superabundant 
merit to any particular persoA 
for a sum of money, may convey 
to him either the pardon of his 
own sins, or a release for any one 
in whom he is interested from the 
pains of purgatory. Such indul- 
gences were first invented in the 
eleventh century, by Urban II> 
as a recompence for those who 
went in person upon the glorious 
enterprise of conquering the Holy 
Land. They were afterwards 
granted to those who hired a 
soldier for that purpose ; and in 
process of time were bestowed on 
such as gave money for accom- 
plishing any pious work enjoined 
by the pope. The power of^ 
granting indulgences has be^n 
greatly abused in the church of 
Rome. Pope Leo X, in order 
to carry on the magnificent struc- 
ture of St. Peter's, at Rome, pub^ 
lished indulgences, and a plenary 
remission to all such as should 
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contribute money towards it. 
Finding the project take, he grant- 
ed to Albert, elector of Mentz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, 
the benefit of the indulgences of 
Saxony, and the neighbourly 
parts, and farmed out thos6 o: 
other countries to the highest bid- 
ders; who, to make the best of 
their bargain, procured the ablest 
preachers to cry up ths value 
of the ware. The form of these 
indulgences was as follows : — 
" May our Lord Jesus Christ 
have mercy upon thee, and ab- 
solve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And I, by his 
authority, that of his blessed apos- 
tles, Pieter and Paul, and of the 
most holy pope, granted and com- 
mitted to me in these parts, do 
absolve thee, first from all ecclesi- 
astical censures, in whatever man- 
ner they have been incurred ; then 
from all thy sins, transgressions, 
and excesses, how enormous so- 
ever they may be ; even from such 
as are reserved for the cognizance 
of the holy see, and as far as the 
keys of the holy church extend. 
I remit to you all punishment 
which you disserve in purgatory 
6n their account ; and I restore 
you to the holy sacraments of th« 
church, to the unity of the faithful, 
^nd to that innocence and purity 
"C^hich you possessed at baptism : 
so that when you die, the gates 
of punishment shall be shut, and 
the gates of the paradise of de- 
light shall be opened; and if 
you shall not die at present, this 
grace shall remain in full force 
when you are at the point 6f 
aeath. In the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." According to a book, 



called tke Tax of the sacred Ro- 
man. Qiancery, in which are con- 
tained the exact sums to be levied 
for the pardon of each particular 
sin, we iind some of the fees to 
be thus : 

J. i. 
For procuring abortion ... 7 6 

For simony 10 6 

For sacrilege 10 6 

For taking a false oath in a 

criminal case ....... 9 O 

For robbing ........ 12 O 

For burning a neighbour's 

house . . . .' 12 ' O 

For defiling a virgin .... 9 
For lying with a mother, 

sister, &c 7 6 

For murdering a layman • . 7 6 
For keeping a concubine .10 6 
For laying violent hands ori 

a clergyman 10 6 

And so on. 

The terms in which the retailers 
of indulgences described their 
benefits, and the necessity, of 
purchasing them, were so extra- 
vagant,, that they appear almost 
incredible. If any man, said they, 
purchase letters of indulgence, 
his soul may rest secure with re- 
spect to its salvation. The souls 
confined in purgatory, for whose 
redemption indulgences are pur- 
chased, as ^oon as the money 
tinkles in the chest, instantly 
escape from that place of torment, 
and ascend into heaven. That 
the efficacy of indulgences was so 
great, that the most heinous sins, 
even if one should violate (which 
was impossible) the Mother of God, 
would be remitted and expiated 
by thefn, and the person be freed 
both from punishment and guilt. 
That this was the unspeakable gift 
of God, in order to reconcile man 
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to himself. |That the cro33 erected 
by the preachers of indulgences 
was equally efficacious with the 
cross of Christ itself. " Lo/' said 
they, " the heavens arc open : if 
you enter not now, when will 
you enter ? For twelvepence you 
may redeem the soul of your fa* 
ther out of purgatory ; and are 
you so ungrateful that you will 
not rescue the soul of your parent 
from torment ? If you had but one 
coat, you ought to strip yourself 
instantly, and sell it, in order to 
purchase such benefit,'' &c. It 
was this great abuse of indulgences 
that contributed not a little to the 
reformation of religion in Ger- 
many, where Martin Luther be- 
gan first to declaim against the 
preachers of indulgences, and af- 
terwards against indulgences them- 
selves: since that time the popes 
have been more sparing In the ex- 
ercise of this power ; although it is 
said they still carry on a great 
trade with them to the, Indies, 
where they are purchased at two 
rials a piece, and sometimes more. 
We are told also that a gentleman 
not long since being at Naples, in 
order that he might be fully as- 
certained respecting indulgences, 
went to the office, and for two se- 
quins purchased a plenary remis- 
sion of all sins for himself and any 
two other persons of his friends or 
relations, whose names he was em- 
powered to insert. Haivets's Church 
i!/{V/.,vol. iii,p. 147; Smith* s Errors 
of the Church of Rome ; Watson* s 
TheoL Tracts^ vol v, p. 274 ; Mo- 
sheMs Ecc. Hist.f vol. i, p. 594, 
quarto. 

INDUSTRY, diligence, con- 
stant application of the mind, or ex- 



ercise of the body. Sec DiT-i- 
GENCE, and Idleness. 

INDWELLING SCHEME, a 
scheme which (derives its name 
from that passage in Col. ii, 9, 
" In him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily," which, ac- 
cording to some, asserts the doc- 
trine of Christ's consisting of two 
beings-, one the self-existent Crea- 
tor, and the other a creature made 
into one person by an inefiablc 
union and indwellings which ren- 
ders the same attributes and. ho- 
nours equally applicable to both. 
See Pre-existence. Dr. Ow- 
en*s Glory of Christy p. 368, 369, 
London ed., 1679*, a Sermon en- 
titled « The True Christ of God 
above the false Christ of Men** Ip- 
swich, 1799 J Watts* s Glory of 
Christy p. 6-203 ; Adams'* s Fieiv of 
Religions^ p. 267. 

INFALLIBILITY, the quality 
of not being subject to be deceived 
or mistaken. 

The Infallibility of the church of 
Rome has been one of the great 
controversies between the Pro- 
testants and Papists. .By this in- 
fallibility, it is understood that 
she cannot at any time cease to be 
orthodox in her doctrine, or fall 
into any pernicious errors; but 
that she is constituted, by divine 
authority, the judge of all contro- 
versies of religion, and that all 
Christians are obliged to acquiesce 
in her decisions. This is the chain 
which keeps its members fast bound 
to its communion \ the charm 
which retains them within its 
magic circle; the opiate which 
lay« asleep all their doubts and 
difficulties : it is likewise the mag- 
net which attracts the desultory 
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gnd unstable in oth^r persuasions 
within the sphere of popcrty, the 
foundation of its whole super- 
structure, the cement of all its 



part*, 



and its fence and fortress 



against all inroads and attacks. 

Under the idea of this 'infalli- 
bifity^ the church of Rome claims, 
1. To determine what books are 
and what are not canonical, and 
to oblige all Christians to receive 
or reject them accordingly. — 2. To 
communicate authority to the 
scripture; or, in other words, that 
the scripture (quoad nos), as to us, 
receives its authority from Tier.— 
3. 'To assign and fix the sense of 
scripture, which all Christians are 
submissively to receive.— 4. To 
decree as necessary to salvation 
whatever she judges so, although 

~ not contained in scripture. — 5. To 
decide all controversies respecting 
matters of faith. These are the 
claims to which the church of 
Rome pretends, but which we 
shall iK)t here attempt to refute, 
because any man, with the Bible in 

-Jhis hand, and a little common 
sense, will easily see that they are 
all founded upon ignorance, su- 
perstition, and error. It is not 
•a little remarkable, however, that 
the Roman Catholics themselves 
•are much divided as to the seat of 
this infallibility, and which, in- 
jdeed, may be considered ars a satis- 
fjictory proof that no such privilege 
exists in the church. For is it 
<;bn8istcnt with reason to think that 
-GqA would have imparted so ex- 
traordinary a gift to prevent er- 
rors and dissensions in the church, 
and yet have left an additional 
cause of error and dissension, viz. 
the uncertainty of the place of 



its abode? No, surely. — Some 
place this infallibility in the pope 
or bishop of Rome ; some in a ge- 
neral council; others in neither 
pope nor council separately, but 
in both conjointly; whilst others 
are said to place it in the church dif- 
fusive, or in all churches through- 
out the world. But that it could 
not be deposited in the pope is 
evident, for many popes have led 
the most enormously wicked and 
abandoned lives : some have been 
heretics, and on that account cen« 
sured and deposed, and therefore 
could not have been infallible. 
That it could not be placed in a 
general council is as evident ; for 
general councils have actually 
erred. Neither, could it be placed 
in the pope and council conjointly j 
for two fallibles could not make 
one infallible any more than two 
ciphers could make an integer. 
To say that it is lodged in the 
church universal or diffusive, is 
equally • as erroneous ; for this 
would be useless and insignificant, 
because it -could never be exer- 
cised. The whole church could 
not meet to make decrees, or to 
choose representatives, or to de- 
liver their sentiments on any ques- 
tion started ; and, less than all, 
would not be the whole church, 
and so could not claim that pri- 
vilege. 

The most general opinion, how- 
ever, it is said, is thtit of its being 
seated in a pope and general coun- 
cil. The advocates for this opi- 
nion consider the pope as. the 
vicar of Christ, head of the church, 
and centre of unity; and there- 
fore conclude that his concur- 
rence with, and approbation of 
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die decrees of a geseral council are 
necessary, and sufficient to afford 
it an indispensable sanction and 
plenary authority. A general coun- 
cil they regard as the church re- 
presentative, and suppose that 
nothing can be wanting to ascer- 
tain the truth of any controversial 
point, when the pretended head 
of the church and its members, as- 
sembled in their supposed repre- 
sentatives, mutually -concur and 
coincide in judicial definitions and 
-decrees, but <hat infallibiJity at- 
tends their coalition and conjunc- 
tion in all their determinations. 

Every impartial person, who 
considers this subject with the 
least degree of attention, must 
clearly perceive that neither any 
individual or body of Christians 
haw any ground from' reason or 
scripture for pretending to infal- 
libility. It is evidently the attri- 
b<ite of the Supreme Being alone, 
which we have ali the foundation 
imaginable^ to conclude he has 
not communicated to any mortal, 
or associations of mortals. The 
human being who ciiallenges in- 
fallibility seems to imitate the 
pride and presumption of Luci/er, 
when he said, — I will ascend, and 
will be like the Most High. A 
claim to it was unheard of in the 
primitive and purest ages of the 
church; but became, after that 
period, the arrogant pretension of 
papal ambition. History plainly 
informs us, that the bishops of 
Rome, bn the deelensibn of the 
western Roman empire, began to 
put in their claim of being the su- 
preme and infallible Heads of the 
Christian church; which they at 
length established by their deep 

Vot. I. 3 H 



policy and unremitting cfFort9 ; by 
the concurrence of fortunate cir- 
cumstances; by the advantages 
which they reaped from the ne- 
cessities of some princes, and the 
superstition of others ; and by the 
general and excessive credulity of 
the people. However, when they 
had grossly abused tins absurd 
pretension, and committed various 
acts of injustice, tyranny, and cnn 
elty; when the blind veneration 
for the papal dignity had been 
greatly diminished by the long and 
scandalous schism occasioned by 
contending popes ; when these had 
been for a considerable time roam- 
ing about Europe, fawning on 
princes, squeezing ^eir adherents, 
and cursing their rivais^ and when 
the councils of Constance and Ba- 
«il had challenged and exercised 
the right of deposing and electing 
the bishops of Rome, then their 
pretensions to infallibility were 
called in question, and the world 
discovered that councils were a 
jurisdiction superior to that of the 
towering pontiffs. Then it was 
that this infallibility was transfer- 
red by many divines from popes 
to general councils, and the opi- 
nion of the superior authority of 
a council above that of a pope 
spread vastly, especially under the 
profligate pontificate of Alexander 
VI, and the martial one of Juliua 
II. The popes were thought lif 
numbers to j>e too unworthy pos- 
sessors of so rich a jewel ; at the 
same time it appeared to be of too 
great a value, and of too extensive 
consequence to be parted wilh en- 
tirely. It was, therefore, by the 
major part of the Roman church, 
deposited with^ or made the pro» 
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^rty of general councils, either 
<9okly or iCOtuointly with the pope. 
0ec Smiles krrort of the Church of 
Mtcfne detected ; and Jist of writeis 
under article Fopeht. 

INFANT COMMUNION, the 
jbdniMion of in£aot8 to the ordinance 
isf the Lord's supper. It 
debated by some, wheth^* or no 
infants ^should be admitted to this 
i^rdixiaiice. One of the greatest 
advocates for this practice was 
Mr. Peiirce. He pleads the use 
jof it even unto this day among the 
Greeks, and in the Bohemian 
churches till near the time of the 
«rfonnaiion;~but especially from 
the custom of the ascient diurches, 
as it appears from many passages 
in Photius, Augustin, and Cyprian. 
But Dr. Doddridge observes, that 
Mr. Pelrce's proof £rom the more 
ancient fathers is very defective. His 
ju-gumente from scripture chteAy 
depend upon this geoeral medium ; 
liiat Chaistian, succeeding to the 
Jews as Cod's people, and being 
^fted upon that stock, their in- 
ixnis have a right to all the pri* 
vifepe^ of which they are capifale, 
dtl forfeited by «ome immoraJitks; 
aad jconsequently have a ri^ to 
partake of. this ogrdioance, as ihe 
jiewish children had to eat of the 
fiassover and other sacrifices : be- 
tidea this, he pleads -those leits 
-which speak of the Lord's supper 
as received by ail Christians. 

The most <obviott8 answer i» all 
this, i$ that wUch b taken fpom 
the incapacity of infants to ex- 
^rnin^ i^enoselves, and dascem the 
Lord'S'body ; but he answecs that 
this precept is only given to per- 
60DS capalsik of uoderstandiqg -and 
Qompiying wdth.it, as.^hose which 



has^bee^ necessarily 



require faitfh in order tp faaptifln 
are interpreted by the f^aedx^-bap- 
tists. As for his ai^ument from 
the Jewish children eating the sa- 
crifice, it is to be considered that 
this was not required as circum- 
cision was : the males were not 
brought to the temple 
tiH they were twelve year^ t)ldj 
liuke 11, 4&^ ;ind the sacsifices 
they ate of were chiefly peace cfferw 
ings^ whtdi became the common 
food to all that were dean ia the 
family, and were not looked nfKun 
as acts of devotion to such a jde^ 
gree as dux eucharist is ; though, 
indeed, they wcrc^ token of their 
acknowledging the divinity of that 
God to whom they had been dt- 
fered, 1st Coar. x, 18. and even the 
pia^sover was a commemdration of 
a tempjorai dclirverastce*; nor is 
there any reason to beliieve that its 
reference to die Messiah was gene- 
rally understood by the Jews. 
< On the whole it is certain these 
would be more danger of a con- 
tempt arising to the lint's supper 
from the admission of infants, and 
of confusioa and troufak Iid other 
commuhicantss so that not beii^ 
required in -scrtptuse^ it is mndi 
best to omit it. WJien children 
are grown up to a capacity of be^ 
having deceiitlf^ ttey may soon 
[he instruoted in the nature aAd 
design of die ordinance; and if 
they appear to undecstand it, and 
behave for. some competent time 
of trial in a^s manner sukafale to 
that pnofcssion, it would piiobid>Iy 
ht advisable to admit them to com- 
munion though very young; which, 
by tbe way. might foe a goisd se- 
curity against mkny of the snares 
to Miii^ y6uth axe esposod*-^ 
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Dodiridg^s Letturn^ Icct. 207; 
Petrels Essay on the Eucharist^ 
p. t^y &c. ; W'itsius on Cov., b. 4, 
C. ir, $ 30, 32; y. Frict. Mayor 
Diss, de Rucharl:tia Infantum : Zor^ 
mas Hist, Eucharist. Infantum^ p. 
18 ; TheoL and Bii. Mag. Jan. and 
Aprir 1806. 

INFANTS, Salvation of. "Va- 
fttirs opiniwis," says an acute wrt- 
tter, "conci^rning the future state of 
infants have: been adopted. Some 
^ink, all dying in infancy are an- 
nihilated j lor, say they, infants, 
being incapable of moral good or 
dWI, arc not proper objects of re- 
ward or punishment. Others thint 
tfeat they share a fate similar to 
afdults ; a part saved, and a piart 
perish, pthers affirm all are saved, 
because all are immortal, and all 
are innocent. Others, perplexed 
withthese diverse sentiments, think 
best to leave the subject untouch- 
ed. Cold comfqrt to parents who 
bury their families in infancy ! 
The most probable opinion seems 
fo be, that they are all saved, 
through the merits, of the Medi- 
ator, with an everlasting salvation. 
This has nothing in it contrary to 
the perfections of God, or to any 
(Icclaration of the holy scriptures ; 
and' it is highly agreeable to all 
those passages which affirm where 
sin hath abounded, grace hath 
much more abounded. On these 
principles, the death of Christ saves 
moxt than the fall of Adam lost;" 
If the reader be desircJus of exa- 
mining the subject, we refer him to 
p. 415, v. ii, Rohinson^s Clauda; 
Gtilard^s znd William^'* ^ Essays on 
Infant Salvation; An attempt to 
eincid'ate Rom. v. 12, by an ano- 
cfymous writer ; Watis's Ruin and 



Rfcofftri/^ p; 324, 337; Edzv^rdiaTt 
Original Sin^ p. 431, 434 ; DaS^ 
dridffe^s Lect,^ lee. 168 ; Rid^efy*U 
Body ofDiv.^ V. i, p. 330, to 3 J6# 
INFIDELITY, want of faith vA 
God, or the disbelief of the truths 
of revelation, and the great prin- 
ciples of religion. If wc enquirof 
into the rise of infidelity, >^c shall 
find it does not take its origin from 
the result of sober enquiry, clostJ 
investigation, or full conviction; 
but it is rather, as one observes, 
•< The slbw production of a care- 
less and irreligious life, operating 
together with prejudices and erro- 
neous conceptions concerning thi? ' 
nature of the leading doptrines of 
Christianity, It may, therefore, he 
jaxd down as an axiom, that inff* 
delityisj in general j a disease of the 
heart inore than of the um&rstand*" 
ing-; for wc always find that infj*' 
ddity increases in proportion^ sW 
the general morals decline. If w«l 
consider the nature and effect] of 
this principle^ We shall find that if 
subverts the whole foundation df 
morals ; it tends directly td~ the 
destruction of a taste for moral 
excellence, and' promotes thfe 
growth of those vices which arertlitf 
most hostile to sbpial happine^^ 
especially vanity, fcrocitv, alii 
unbridled sensuality. As jt<J th<f 
progress of it, it is certain that, of 
late years, it has made rapid 
strides. Lord Herbert did not, 
indeed, so much impugn 'the doc- 
trine or the morality of thd scrip* 
tures as attempt to supersede their 
necessity; by ende^ivouring to shew 
that the great principles of the* 
unity of God, a moral government, 
and a future world, are taught' 
with sufficient clearness' by the' 
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fight of nature. Bclingiroh, and 
others of his successors^ advanced 
much farther, and attempted to 
invalidate the proofs of the moral 
character of the Deity, and con 
sequently all expectations of re 
wards and punishments, leaving 
the Supreme Being no other per- 
fections than those which belong 
to a first cause, or Almighty con- 
triver- After him, at a consider- 
able distance, followed Hume, the 
most subtle of all, who boldly 
aimed to introduce an universal 
scepticism, and to pour a more 
than Egyptian darkness into the 
whole region of morals. Since 
his time,, sceptical writers have 
sprung up in abundance, and infi- 
delity has allured multitudes to its 
standard; the young and super- 
ficial, by its dexterous sophistry i 
the vain,t by the literary fame of its 
champion \ and the profligate, by 
the licentiousness of its principles." 
But let us ask,. What will be its 
4nd!^ Is there any thing in the ge- 
nius of this principle that will 
lead us so suppose it will reign tri- 
umphant i So far from it, we have 
reason to believe: that it will be 
banished from the earth. Its in- 
consistency with reason ; its incbn- 
gruity with the nature of man ; 
us cloudy and obscure prospects j 
ks unsatisfying nature ; it& oppo- 
sition to the dictates of conscience ; 
ks pernicious tendency to eradi- 
cate every just principle from the 
breast of . man, and to lead the 
way for every species of vice and 
immorality, shew us that it can- 
not flourish, but must finally fall. 
And, as Mr. Hall justly observes, 
^* We have nothing to fear ; for, 
ta an attentive observer of the 



signs* of the times, it will appetv 
one of the most extraordinary^ 
phenomena of this eventful cri- 
sis, that, amidst the. ravages of 
atheism and infidelity, real reli- 
gion, is on the increase ; for while 
infidelity is marking its progress 
by devastation and ruin, by the 
prostration of thrones and concuss 
sion of kingdoms, thus appalling, 
the inhabitants of the world, and. 
compelling them to take refuge 
in the church of God} the true 
sanctuary, the stream of divine 
knowledge, unobserved, is flow<- 
ing in new channels j winding 
its course among humble Tal- 
lies, refreshing thirsty deserts,, 
and enriching, with far other 
and higher blessings than those 
of commerce, the most distant 
climes and nations ; uiltil, agree-> 
ably to the prediction of prophe«» 
cy, the knowledge of the L<Mrd 
shall fill and cover the whole 
earth." See Haii's admirable SerJ 
on Infidelitij i. Fuller^ s Gospel rf 
Christ its own Witness i Bishop Wat^ 
son*s Apology for the Bible; Wilber^ 
forceps Practical Fiew, § 3. chf 7i» 
and books under article Dk- 

ISM. 

INFIRMITY^ applied to the 
mind,, denotes frailty, weakness. It 
has been a q^uestion what may pro> 
perly be denominated sins of in- 
firmity. 

1. Nothing, it is said, can be 
excused under that name which 
at the time of its connnission i» 
known to be a sin. — 2. Nothing can 
be called a sin of infirmity which . 
is contrary to the express letter 
of any of the commandments. — 
3. Nothing will admit of a just 
and sufficient excuse upon the 
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•fCOUBt (tf infiraiity wUch a man 
beforehand considers and delibe- 
rates with himself whether it be a 
fb or no. A sin of infirfnitv is, 
1. Such a -f ailing as proceeds from 
cxcuseable ignorance. — 2* Or un- 
avoidable surprise. — 3. Or want 
of courage and strength^ Rom. 
XV, 1. 

. By infirmity also we understand 
the corruptions that are still left in 
the heart (notwithstanding a per- 
son may be sanctified in part), and 
which sometimes break out. These 
may be permitted to humble us; 
^ animate our vigilance } perhaps 
diat newly convinced sinners might 
not be discouraged by a sight of 
such perfection they might despair] 
of ever atuining to; to keep us 
prayerful aqd dependent ; to pre- 
vent those honours which some 
would be ready to^ give to human 
nature rather than to God ; and, 
lastly, to excite in us a continu- 
al desire for heaven. Let us be 
cautions and' watchful, however, 
against sin in all its forms: for 
it argues a deplorable state of mind 
when men love to practise sin» and 
then lay it upon constitution, the 
infirmity of nature, the decree of 
God, the influence of Satan, and 
thus attempt to excuse themselves 
by saying they could not avoid it. 
ClarVs Serm*^ ser. 12, vol. ix; 
MassilofCs Serm^j vol. ii, p* 213, 
Eng. trains. 

. INFINITY. Infinity is taken 
in two senses entirely different, i. e. 
in a positive and a negative one. 
Positive infinity is a quality of being 
perfect in itself, or capable of re- 
ceiving no addition* Negative is 
the quality of being boundless, un 
limited, or endless. That God is 



infiniteisevidc»t; ibr, aaDoddridgiP 
observes, 1. If he be limited, it 
must either be by himself, or by 
anotheir ; but no wise b^ing would 
abridge himself, and there could be 
no other being to limit God. — 2. 
Infinity follows from self-existence^ 
for a necessity that is npt universal 
must depend on some excernalcausc,. 
which a self^existent Being do» 
not. — 3. Creation is so great an 
act of power, that we can imagine 
nothing impossible to that Being 
who has performed it, but must 
therefore ascribe to him infinite 
power. — 4. It. is more honourable 
to the Divine Being to conceive of 
him as infinite, than finite.— ^5. 
The scriptures represent all his atr 
tributes as infinite. His under- 
standing is infinite. Psal. cxlvii, 4^ 
His knowledge and wisdom, Ronw 
xi, 33. His power, Rom. i. 20^- 
Heb. xi, 3. His goodness, Psal. xvi^ 
2. His purity, holiness, and jusp 
tice. Job iv. 17. 18. Isa. vi, 2, 3. 
— 6. His omnipresence and eter- 
nity prove his infinity ; for were 
he not infinite, he would be bound- 
ed by space and by time, whiph he 
is not. Doddridgis Lect*^ lee. 49 ; 
Watts' s Ontology^ ch. 17 ; Locke on 
Underst.^ vol. i, ch. 17 i Howe* j 
Worksj vol. i, p. 63, 64, 67. 

INFLUENCES DIVINE, a 
term made use of to denote the ope- 
rations q£ the Divine Being upon 
the mind. This doctrine of Diviiiis 
Influences has been much called 
in question of late ; but we ..may 
ask, 1. What Doctrine can be more 
reasonabkP "The operations which 
the power of God carries on in the 
natural world are no less mysteri- 
ous than those which the Spirit 
performs in die moral, wQrld. If 
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i», lif iheir eomicito arnd wig- 

gestsbns, can influence the minds^ 
of one anoliier, mUBt no* i)mne 
Mgcntiott produce a much gftater 
«iect? Sureiy the Fa^er of Spi- 
uU'f by a thoueand wqj^, has^ ae- 
0^99 tO' the siphrits be has made, so 
atf to give them what dtstermina*- 
timiy or impart to them whait assist- 
ance he thinla proper, without 
iftjuFtng their frame or disturbing^ 
their rational powers^'* 
; We may <Ayserre, 2. Itothin]^ 
^att be more scripiuraL Eminent 
imtn^ Irom , the pamarchal age 
4owi¥to St. John, the latest wri- 
ter, Believed in this doctrine, armV 
ascribed their' reli^us feelhfgs to 
this source^. Our Lord' strong4y 
tnd * repeatedly inculcated this 
truth ; and that he did not mean 
unraculous, but moral influences 
«Ff the Spirit, iS' evident, John iti, 
^ Matt, vii^ 22i 23. Johmvi, 44, 
4^* See, also, John xii,. 33, 40^ 
Rom. viii, 9. Ist Cor. ii, 14.-^-3. 
And^ we may add, nothing cair 
'be more necessarij^ if we consi- 
dbr the natural' depravity of the 
hears &nd the msuificiency of all 
'human means' to render ourselHres 
either holy or hiippy without a 
supematufal power* See WU* 
liatMi* 9 Historic Dl^enee of £xpe^ 
mmentai Meiigjium r Wtlliams^'s-An- 
rtif0rtf)Beiaham^\^^ vi^i MUfrian^s 
S0rmon» on ft^v Spirit; Gwen an 

: INGRATITUDE, the vice of 
being insensibfe to favours receiv- 
ed, wit^ut any endeavour toac- 
ttnowledge' and' repay them. It is 
iometimes applied" to the aet of 
returmng" evil- for good; Ingrati- 
tude, iri&sttidl is no- passion- ; for 
the <&bd of^ nature has appointed 



He iMtibn' of ifW epiriisi iVktfM^ 
by it might be excited' (. it ie^ 
t^erefer^^ a miffe viee^ mnku^ 
iirem pride,- stupidity, or narrow^ 
nesso^ soul. 

KN^IOyiTT. SeeSiN. 

INJURY, a- vicriatten^ rf th^ 
rights 6^ anotfifer; Sesnev sayy 
Grove, distinguish between injms^ 
titiu and injuria', ftijus^e is op- 
posed to justice in general^ whle-*' 
ther negative or positive ; »n injuw 
ry to negatrve justice ^ru. Setf 
Justice. An injury is, wllfttHy 
doing to another what- ought not 
to. be done. Thte isinjustke, too^ 
but not the whole idea* of it; for if 
is injustice, alsOj to- i^iHise or neg^ 
4fect doing what ought to be* done: 
An injury must be wilfiilly com- 
mitted'; whereas it is cnoogft ta 
make a thing^ unjust, t^tit happens 
through a* culpable negligence, ti 
We may injure a person in his *Wf/( 
by misleading his judgment j hf 
corrupting the imagination; per- 
verting* the' will ; andf wounding 
the soul with- grief. Pbrsecutovs 
who* succeed- in their compulsive 
measures^ though- they cannot alter 
the real sentiments by ext^nal 
violence, yet sometimes injure th« 
soul by making- the man^ a- hypo^ 
crite. — 2i We may injure' an^er 
in hif bddyj by homieidcr murder, 
preventing^ life, dismembering tde 
body by wounds^ blows) slaveryi 
^nd imprisonment, or any unjust 
restraint upon its liberty ; by» rob- 
bing it of its chastity^ or prejucRc- 
ing» its heaithi— 3f Wf may injure 
another in his name and- charaettr^ 
by OUT own falte and rash jiidg* 
ments" of him ; by fdse witness \ 
by charginj^ a «ian to hiafaee with 
a» crime which either we* Ourselves 
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imfft jipr|pd> or whick w.c Jcoow to 
have Wn forged by^ome^tber per* 
^^; by .detraction or bao)cbiciiig^ 
1^ rC|p9?oacb, or ^posiog anethiBr 
for soitte aatucsd infelicity eitber ia 
iKMdy or ^ind $ or for some cok- 
iamityiiKo wluichbe is falleft) or 
Mwae mtscani^ge ^of whiob he bas 
iraen gliiky ; by inuendoa, or in- 
idkect accusations tbat are not 
irup. Now if we consider the value 
1^ character ; the resetUtMnt which 
the injurious person has of ^uch 
HcatBoent when it comes to his 
own turn to suiFer it; the eome^ 
quenoe.Qi 2^ man's losing his good 
Aaoie \ aild> finally, the d]jjicuk^ 
iof making i^eparation, w^ vtvam at 
•once see the injuBtice of lessening 
another's good character* There 
#1^ tbes^ two considerations which 
^abdukL aoflaettmes restrain us froit 
ifj^aking the whole truth of our 
neighbour, when it is to his dis^ 
«dvanta^. 1. That he may pos- 
sibly Kve to seje his folly, and re- 
|>eot and grew better. — 2. Ad- 
jnitting that wc speak the truth, 
yet it is a thousand to one but, when 
it id handed aWut for some time, 
it, will ooikract a deal of false- 
hood. — 3. We way injure a person 
in his rttations and dependencies^ 
la his servants, by corrupting them; 
in his childiren^ by drawing them 
iiito. evil courses; in his wife, by 
sowk^ strife, attempting to alie- 
nate her afiections. — 4. We ma) be 
gwkif of injuring another in his 
nvorldty goods or possessions*. 1 . By 
doing him a mischief, without any 
advantage to ourselves^ through 
envy and malice. — ^2. By taking 
what is a&otber's, which is theft. 
See Qrovis Mor. jphiLf ch. 8, 
p. 2; Watts^s Sermons^ vok ii, 
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42. 
INJURIES, i&r^if^j//. Set 

FORGilV£,M£fifi. 

INJUSTICE. S€el^}v^f. • 
lNNOC£NC£,aaing inperleGt 
consonance to the law, without iti-* 
•Gurring guilt or consequent )^nish- 
fi^Qt. See M.4N. 

INQUISITION, in the ^urch 
of Rome^ a tribunal, in several |Lo>- 
fiian Qithoiic countries, erected 
by the popes for the exaniinaition 
and punishntent of her^tic$. This 
court was founded in the twelfth 
century, under the pf tron^ge ^if 
pope Innocent, who i^ued j^ut 
orders to excite the Ca^c^ic 
j^rinces a^ p^ple to extk^aij^ 
heretics, to search into their nurib-^ 
her and quality, and to tfiaa$9ik 
a faithful account thereof -to 
Rome. Hence ^ey w^c 'Called ' 
inquisitors, and gave birth (k> thiH 
formidable tribunal csrlled the l#- 
quisition. That nothing i^igbt be 
warning to render fhi^ sfiiritu^. . 
court formidable ^d taremendouii, 
the Roman pontiffs persuaded thfc 
European princes, and jnore €9- 
pedaily the «mperc(r Fredericic 
II, and Lewi^ IX, Icing of 
France, hot only tp •enact |:he 
most barbarous Jaws agaifist htuh 
tics, and to commit to the darnel, 
by the ministry of pubKc justice, 
those who were pronounced such 
by the inquisitors, but ako to 
maintain the iHi^ulsitors in their 
office^ and grant them their pro- 
tection m the most op^n and so- 
lemn manner. The edicts to this 
purpose issued oi^t jby Frederick 
II are well known $r edicts s«tf- 
ficient to have ex<:ited the greatest 
horror, and which rendered the 
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most illustrious piety and Tirtue 
incapable of saving from the 
cruellest death such as had the 
misfortune to be disagreeable to 
the inquisitors. iThese abomina- 
ble laws were not, however, suffi- 
cient to restrain the just indigna- 
tion of the people against those 
inhuman judges, whose barbarity 
was accompanied with supersti- 
tion and arrogance, with a spirit 
of suspicion and perfidy ; nay even 
with temerity and imprudence. 
Accordingly, they were insulted by 
the multitude in many places, were 
driven in an ignominious manner 
out of some cities, and were put to 
death in others; and Conrad, of 
Marpurg, the first German inqui- 
sitor who derived his commission 
from Gregory IX, was one of the 
many victims that were sacrificed 
on this occasion to the vengeance of 
the public, which his incredible 
barbarities had raised to a dreadful 
degree of vehemence and fury. 

This diabolical tribunal takes 
cognizance of heresy, Judaism, ma- 
hometanism, sodomy, and polyga- 
my; and the people stand- in so 
fnuch fear of it, that parents deliver 
up their children, husbands their 
wives, and masters their servants, 
to its officers, without daring in the 
least to murmur. The prisoners 
are kept for a long time, till they 
themselves tui'n their own accusers, 
and declare the cause of their im- 
prisonment, for which they arc nei- 
ther told their crime, nor confront- 
ed with witnesses. As soon a« they 
' are imprisoned, their friends go into 
mourning, and speak of them as 
dead, not dating to solicit their par- 
don, lest they should be brought in| 



as accomplices. When theit is no 
shadow of proof against the pre- 
tended criminal, he is discharged^ 
after suffering the most cruel tor- 
tures, a tedious and dreadful im- 
prisonment, and the loss of the 
greatest part of his effijcts. The 
sentence against prisoners is pro* 
nounced publicly, and with extra- 
ordinary solemnity. In Poitugsd 
they erect a theatre ^apaUe of hold- 
ing three thousand persons, in 
which' they place a rich altar, and 
raise seats on each side, in the form 
of an amphitheatre. There the 
prisoners are placed, and • over a- 
gainst them is a high chair, whi- 
ther they are called one by one to 
hear their doom from one of their 
inquisitors. These unhappy per- 
sons know what they are to suSer 
by the clothes they wear that day t 
those who appear in their own 
clothes are discharged on pay- 
ing a fine ; those w)io have a santo 
henito^ or strait yellow coat with- 
out sleeves, charged with St. An- 
drew's cross, have their lives, but 
forfeit all their effi?cts ; those who 
have the resemblance of fiamct 
made of red serge sewed upon* 
their santo benito, without any 
cross, are pardoned, but threat- 
ened to be burnt if ever they re- 
lapse; but those who, besides 
these flames, have on their santo 
benito their own picture surround- 
ed with devils, are condemned to 
expire in the flames. The inqui- 
sitors, who are ecclesiastics, do 
not pronounce the sentence of 
death, but form and read an act, 
in which they say, that the crimi- 
nal^ being convicted of such a 
crime by his own coafession, ys, 
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mkh much reluctance, doltvered 
to the secular power, : to be pu* 
iiished according to His demerits; 
and this writing they give to the 
seven judges, who attend at the 
right side of the altar, and im- 
mediately pass sentence. For die 
conclusion of this horrid scene. 
See Act of Faith. We rejoice 
however, to hear, that, in many 
Roman Cadiolic countries, the 
inq>uisttion is now shut. May the 
God of nlercy and love prevent 
its ever being employed again ! 
See Baker's History of the Inqui- 
sition j ^nd Limborch^s History of 
the Inquisition f translated by Chand-- 
ler. 

INSPIRATION, the conveying 
of certain extraordinary and super- 
natural notices or motions into 
the soul ; or it denotes any super- 
natural influence of God upon 
the mind of a rational creature, 
whereby he is formed to any de- 
gree of . intellectual improvement, 
to which he could not, or would 
not, in fact, have attained in his pre- 
sent circumstances in a natural 
way. Thus the prophets are said 
to have spoken by divine inspira- 
rioii. Theological writers have enu- 
merated several kinds of inspira- 
tion, 1; An inspiration of superin- 
tendency^ in which God does so in- 
fluence and direct the mind of any 
person as to keep him more secure 
from error in some various and 
complex discourse, than he would 
have been- merely by the use of 
his natural faculties, — 2. Plenary 
superintendent inspiration^ which ex- 
cludes any mixture of error at all 
from the performance so superin- 
tended.— 3. In.<ipiration of eleva- 
tion^ where the faculties act in a 
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regular, and, as it seems, in a<K>iA« 
rnon manner, yet are raised to an 
extraordinary degree, so that iht 
composure shall, upon the whole, 
have more of the true sublime 
or pathetic than .natural gtoius 
could have given.— 4. Inspiration 
of suggestion^ where the use of 
die bculties is superseded, and 
God does, as it were, speak di- 
rectly to the mind, making such 
discoveries to it as it could not 
otherwise have obtained, and dic- 
tating the very words in which 
such discoveries^are to be commu- 
nicated, if they are designed as a 
message to others. It is generally 
allowed that the scriptures were 
written by divine inspiration. The 
matter of them, die spirituality 
and elevation of their design, the 
majesty and simplicity of their 
style, the agreement of their va- 
rious parts, their wonderful efE- 
cacy on mankind ;. the candour, 
disinterestedness, and uprightness 
of the penmen ; their astonishing 
preservation ; the multitude of 
miracles wrought in confirmation 
of the doctrines they contain, and 
the exact fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions, prove this. It has been 
disputed, however, whether this in- 
spiration is in the most absolute 
sense plenary. As this is a sub- 
ject of importance, and ought to 
be carefully studied by every chris- 
tian, in order that ne may ren« 
der a reason^ the hope that is 
in him, I shall here subjoin the 
remarks of an able* writer, who 
though he may differ from some 
others as to the terms made use of 
above, yet I am persuaded his 
arguments will be found weighty 
and powerful. "There are many 
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things in the scriptures,'' says Mr^ 
Dick, "which the writers might 
have known, and probably did 
know, by ordinary means. As 
persons possessed of memory, judg* 
ment, and the other intellectual 
faculties which are common to 
'men, they were able to relate cer- 
tain events in which they had been 
personally concerned, and to make 
such occasional reflections as were 
suggested by particular subjects 
and occurrences. In these cases 
tio supernatural influence was ne- 
cessary to invigorate their minds ; 
It was only necessary that they 
should be infallibly preserved from 
error. It is with respect to such 
passages of scripture alone, as did 
not exceed the natural ability of 
the writers to compose, that I 
would admit the notion of super* 
intendence^ if it should be admitted 
at all. Perhaps this word, though 
of established use and almost un- 
disputed authority, should be en- 
tirely laid aside, as insufllicient to 
express even the lowest degree of 
inspiration. In the passages of 
scripture which we are now con- 
sidering, I conceive the writers to 
have ^n not merely superin- 
tended, that they might commit 
no error, but likewise to have 
been moved or excited by the 
Holy Ghost to record particular 
events, and set down particular 
observations. The passages writ- 
ten in consequence of the di- 
rection and under the care of the 
Divine 'Spirit, may be said, in an 
inferior sense, to be inspired ; 
whereas if the men had written 
them^ at the suggestion of their 
own spirit, they would not have 
possessed any more ^uthority^ 



though they had been free from 
error, than those parts of pro? 
fane writings which are :agreeable 
to truth. 

2. " There are other parts of 
the scriptures in which the faculties 
of the writers were supernaturally 
invigorated and ekvated. It is 
impossible for us, and perhaps it 
was not possible fmr the inspired 
person himself, to determine where 
nature ended and inspiration be- 
gan. It is enough to know, that 
there are many parts of scripture 
in which, though the unassisted 
mind might have proceeded some 
steps, a Divine impulse was neces^ 
sary to enable it to advance. I 
think, for example, that the evan- 
gelists could not have written the 
history of Christ if they had not 
enjoyed miraculous aid. Two of 
them, Matthew and John, accom** 
panied our Saviour during the 
space of three years and a half. 
At the close of this period, or ra- 
ther several years after it, when 
they wrote their gospels, we may 
be certain that they had forgot- 
ten many of his discourses and 
miracles; that they recollected 
others indistinctly \ and that they 
would have been in danger of pro^ 
ducing an inaccurate and unfair 
account, by confounding one thing 
with another. Besides, from so 
large a mass of particulars, men 
of uncultivated minds, who were 
not in the habit of distinguishing 
and classifying, could not have 
made a proper selection;- nor 
would persons unskilled in the art 
of composition have been able to 
express themselves in such terms 
as should ensure a faithful repre- 
sentation of doctrines and facta. 
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and with such Hignity as the na- 
ture of the subject required. A 
divine influence, therefore, must 
have been exerted on their minds, 
by which their memories and 
judgments were strengthened, and 
they were enabled to relate the 
doctrines and miracles of their 
Master in a manner the best fit- 
ted to impress the readers of their 
histories. The promise of the 
Holy Ghost to bring to their re- 
membrance all things whatsoever 
Christ had said to them, proves, 
that, in writing their histories^ 
their mental powers were endow- 
ed, by his agency, with more than 
usual vigour. 

••FarthcF; it must be allowed 
that in several passages of scrip- 
ture there is found such elevation 
of thought and of style, as clear- 
ly shews that the powers of the 
writers were raised above their 
ordinary pitch. If a person of 
moderate talents should give as 
elevated a description of the ma- 
jesty and attributes of God, or 
reason as profoundly oii the mys- 
t^ious doctrines of religion, as a 
ftian of the most exalted genius 
and extensive learning, we could 
not fail to be convinced that he 
was supernaturally assisted ; and 
the conviction would be still 
stronger, if his composition should 
far transcend the highest efforts 
of the human mind. Some of 
the sacred writers were taken from 
the lowest ranks of life ; and yet 
sentiments so dignified, and re- 
presentations of divine things so 
grand and majestic, occur in their 
writings, that the noblest flights of 
human genius, when compared^ 



with them, appear cold and in- 
sipid. 

3. <* It is manifest, with resp^ect 
to many passages of scripture, 
that the subjects, of which they 
treat must have been directly re- 
vealed to the writers. They 
could not have been known by 
any natural means, nor was the 
knowledge of them attainable by 
a simple elevation of the faculties. 
With the faculties of an angel 
we could not discover the pur- 
poses of the Divine naind. This 
degree of inpsiration we attribute 
to those who were empowered to 
reveal heavenly mysteries, < which 
eye had not seen, and ear had 
not heard,* to those who were 
sent with particular messages 
from God to his people, and to 
those who were employed to pre- 
dict future events. The plan of 
redemption being an effect of the 
sovereign councils of heaven, it 
could not' have been known but 
by a communication from the 
Father of lights. 

" This kind of inspiration has 
been called the inspiration of sug^ 
gestion\ It is needless to dispute 
about a word % but suggestion 
seeming to express an operation 
on* the mind, by which ideas are 
excited in it, is of too limited sig- 
nification to denote the various 
modes in which the prophets and 
apostles were made acquainted 
with supernatural truths. God 
reveajed himself to them not only 
by suggestion, but by dreams, vi- 
sions, voices, and the ministry 
of angels. This degree^ of inspi- 
ration, in strict propriety of speech, 
should be CAllcd revelation ; a word 
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preferable to suggestion, because 
ft is expressive of all the ways 
in which God communicated new 
ideas to the minds of his ser- 
vants. It is a word, too, chosen 
by the Holy Ghost himself, to 
signify the- discovery of truths for- 
merly unknown to the apostles. 
The last book of the New Testa- 
ment, which is a collection of 
prophecies, is called the Revelip- 
fion of Jesus Christ. Paul says, 
that he received the gospel by r#- 
veidtiofi ; that • by revelation the 
mystery was made known to him, 
wnich in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as 
it was then revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit;' and in another place, 
having observed that < eye had 
not s^en, nor ear heard, neither 
had entered into the heart of man 
the things which God had pre- 
pared for them that love him,' he 
adds, <But God hath revealed them 
unto us by* his Spirit/ Rev. i, 1. 
Gal. i, 12. £ph. ii, 5. 1st Cor. ii, 
9, 10. ' 

<< I have not names to designate 
the other two kinds of inspiration. 
The names used by Doddridge, 
and others. Superintendence, Ele- 
vation, and Suggestion, do not con- 
vey the ideas stated in the three 
preceding particulars,, and are Ii* 
able to other objections, besides 
those which have been mentioned. 
This account of the inspiration of 
the scriptures has, I think, these 
two recommendations \ that there 
is no part olF scripture which does 
. not fall under one or other of the 
foregoing heads ; and chat the dif- 
ferent degrees of the agency of 
the Pivine Spirit on the minds of 



the different writers sure carefully; 
discriminated. 

<< Some men have adopted verji^ 
strange and dangerous notions 
respecting the inspiration of the 
scriptures.' Dr. Priestley denies 
that they were written by a par- 
ticular Divine inspiration; and 
asserts that the writers, though 
men of the greatest probity, were 
fallible, and have actually com- 
mitted mistakes in their narra- 
tiotts and their reasonings. But 
this man and his followers find it 
their interest to weaken and set 
aside the authority of the scrip- 
tures, as they have adopted a sys- 
tem of religion from which all 
the distinguishing doctrines of re- 
velation are excluded. Others 
consider the scriptures as inspired 
in those places where they profess 
to deliver the word of God; but 
in other places, especially in the 
historical parts, they ascribe to 
them only the same authority 
which is due to the writings of 
well informed and upright men. 
But as this distinction is perfectly 
arbitrary, having no foundation 
in any thing said by the sacred 
writers themselves, so it is liable 
to very material objections. It 
represents our Lord and his apos- 
tles, when they spoke of tlie Old 
Testament, .as having attested^ 
without any exception or limita* 
tion, a number of books as di- 
vinely inspired, while some of 
them were partly, and some were 
almost entirely, human compo- 
sitions : it supposes the writers of 
both Testaments to have profane- 
ly mixed their own productions 
with the dictates of the Spirit, and 
to have passed the unhallowed 
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compound on the world as genu- 
ine. In fact, by denying that 
they were constantly under in- 
fallible guidance, it leaves us ut- 
terly at a loss to know vrbea we 
^uld or should not believe 
ib^m. If they could blci^l their 

.own sjtories with the revelations 
made to them, how can I bei cer- 
taiin that they have not, on some 
occasions, published, in the name 
0f God, sentiments of their own, 
to which they were desirous to 
gain credit and s^uthprity ? Who 

^yfiW assure me of their perfect 
fidelity in drawing a line oJF dis- J 
tincdon between the divine and 
the human parts of their writings ? 
The denial of the plenary inspi- 
ration of the scriptures tends to 
unsettle the foundations of our 
faith, involves us in doubt and per- 
plexity, and leaves us no other 
method of ascertaining how much 
we shpuld believe, but an appeal 
to reason. But when reason is 
invested with the authority ^of a 
judge, not only is revelation dis- 
honoured, and its author insulted, 
but the end for which it was given 
is completely defeated. 

" A question of very great 
importance demands our atten-* 
tion, while we are endeavouring 
to settle, with precision, the no- 
tion of the inspiration of the 
scriptures: it relates to the words 
in which the sacred writers have 
e:icpres8ed their ideas. Some think, 
that in the choice of words they 
were left to their own discretion, 
and that the language is human, 
though the matter be divine; 
while others believe, that in their 
expressions, as well as m their 
sentiments, they were under the 



infallible direction^ of the Spirit. 
It is the last opinion which 
appears to be most conformable 
to truth, and it may be sup- 
ported by the following reason- 
ing- 

" Every man, who hath attend- 
ed to the operations of his own 
mind, knoWs that we think in 
words, or that, when we form a 
train or combination of ideas, we 
clothe them with words y and that 
the ideas which are not thus 
clothed are indistinct and con- 
fused. Let a man try to think 
upon any subject, moral or re- 
ligious, without the aid of lan- 
guage, and he will either experi- 
ence a total cessation of thought, 
or, as this seems impossible, at 
least while we are awake, he will 
feel himself constrained, notwith^ 
standing his utmost endeavours, to 
have recourse to wor3^ as the in-« 
strument of his mental operations. 
As a great part of the scriptures 
was suggested or revealed to the 
writers r as the thoughts or sen- 
timents, which were perfectly new 
to them, were conveyed into. their 
minds by the Spirit, it is .plain 
that they must have been atcom-f 
panied with Mrords proper toex-? 
press them ; and, consequently, 
that the words were dictated by 
the same influence on the mind 
which communicated the, ideas^ 
The ideas could not have come 
without the words, because with- 
out them they could not have 
been conceived. A notion of the 
form and qualities of a material 
object may be produced by sub* 
jecting it to our senses ; but there 
is no conctivable method of mak- 
ing US' acquainted with new ab«- 
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Itract truthsi or with things which 
do not' He within the sphere of 
sensation 9 but by conveying to 
the mind, in some way or other, 
the words significant of them. 
In all tliose passages of scripture, 
therefore, which were written by 
revelation, it is manifest that the 
words were inspired ; and this is 
still more evident with respect to 
those passages which the writers 
themselves did not understand. 
No man could write an intelli- 
gible discourse on a subject which 
he does not understand, unless he 
were furnished with the words as 
well as the sentiments ; and that 
the penmen of the scriptures 
did not always understand what 
they wrote, might be safely 
inferred from the comparative 
darkness of the dispensation under 
which some of them lived ; and 
is intimated by Peter, when he 
says, that the prophets ' enquired 
and searched diligently what, and 
what manner of time the spirit of 
Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings' of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow,' 1st Pet. 
i, 10, 11. 

" In other passages of scrip- 
ture, those not excepted in which 
the writers relate such things as 
had fallen within the compass of 
their own knowledge, we will be 
disposed to believe that the words 
are inspired, if we calmly and 
seriously weigh the following con- 
siderations. If Christ promised 
to his disciples, that, when they 
were brought before kings and 
.governors for his sake, * it should 
be given them in that same hour 
what they should speak, and that 



the Spirit of their Fa&icr should 
speak in them,' Matt, x, 19, 20/ 
Luke xii, 11, 12. a promise which 
cannot be reasonably understood 
to signify less than that both 
words and sentiment should be 
dictated to them, it is fully as 
credible that they would be as- 
sisted in the same manner when 
they wrote, especially as the re- 
cord was to last through all ages, 
and to be a rule of faith to ait 
the nations of the earth. Paul 
affirms, that he and the other 
apostles spoke < not in the words 
which man's wisdom teachetK, 
but which the Holy Ghost 
taught,' 1st Cor. ii, 13. and this 
general assertion may be applied 
to their writings as well as to 
their sermons. Besides, every 
person who hath reflected upon 
the subject is aware of the im- 
portance of a pfbper selection of 
words in expressing our senti- 
ments ; and knows how easy it is 
for a heedless or unskilful person 
not only to injure the beauty and 
weaken the efficacy of a discourse 
by the impropriety of his lan- 
guage, but, by substituting one 
word for another, to which it 
seems to be equivalent, to alter 
the meaning, and perhaps render 
it totally different. If, then, the 
sacred writers had not been di- 
rected in the choice of' words, 
how could we have been assured 
that those which they have cho^ 
sen were the most proper ? Is ii 
not possible, nay, is it not certain, 
that they would have sometimes 
expressed themselves inaccurately, 
as many of them were illiterate ; 
and by consequence would have 
obscured and misrepresented the 
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truth? In this ca^e, how could 
our faith have securely rested on 
^heir testimony? Would not the 
suspicion of error in their writings 
have rendered it necessary, before 
we received them, to try them by 
the standard of reason ? and would 
not the authority and the design 
of revelation have thus been over- 
thrown ? We must conclude, 
therefore, that the words of scrip- 
ture are from God, as well as the 
matter V or we shall charge him 
with a want of yrisdom in trans« 
mitfeing his truths through a chan« 
nel by which they might have 
been, and most probably have been,- 
polluted. 

<* To the inspiration of the 
words, the difference in the style 
of the sacred writers seems to be 
an objection ; because, if the Ho- 
ly Ghost were .the author of the 
words, the style might be expected 
to be uniformly the same. But 
in answer to this objection it may 
be observed, that the Divine Spi- 
rit, whose operations are various, 
might act differently on different 
persons, according to the natural 
turn of their minds. He might 
enable one man, for instance, to 
write more sublimely than an- 
other, because he was naturally of 
a more exalted genius than tHe 
other, and the subject assigned to 
him demanded more elevated lan- 
guage ; or he might produce a 
difference in the style of the same 
man, by raising, at one time, his 
faculties above their ordinary state ; 
and by leaving them, at another, 
to act {Recording to their native 
energy under his inspection and 
control. We should not suppose 



that inspiration, even in its higher 
degrees, deprived those who were 
the subjects of it of the use of 
their faculties. They were, in- 
deed, the organs of the Spirit; 
but they were conscious, intelli- 
gent organs. They were depend*; 
ent, but distinct agents -, and the 
operation of their mental powers, 
though elevated and directed by 
superior influence, was analogous 
to their ordinary mode of pro- 
cedure. It is easy, therefore, to 
conceive that the style of the 
writers of the scriptures should 
differ, just as it would have dif- 
fered if they had not been in- 
spired. A perfect uniformity of 
style could not have taken place, 
unless they had all been inspired 
in the same degree, and by inspi- 
ration their faculties had been 
completely suspended ; so that di- 
vine truths were conveyed by 
them in tlie same passive manner 
in which a pipe affords a passage 
to water, or a trumpet to the 
breath." See Dick's Essay on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
Hawker on Plenary Inspiration ; 
Appendix ta 3d vol. of Doddridg^s 
Expositor ; Calamy and Bennett sn 
Inspiration ; Dr. Stenriett on the 
Authority and Use of Scriptures 
Parrfs Enquiry into the Nature and 
Extent of the Inspiration of the 
Apostles; Brown's Nat,. and Rev. 
Relig.j p. 78; and art. Chris- 
tianity and Scripture, in this 
work. 

INSTINCT, that power which, 
acts on and impels any creature to 
any particular manner of conduct, 
not by a view of the beneficial con- 
sequences, but merely from a strong 
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impulse supposed necessary in its 
effects, and to be given them to 
supply the place of reason. 

INSTmjTE, INSTITUTION, 
an established custom or law-, a 
precept, maxim, or principle. In- 
stitutions may be considered as po- 
sitive, moral, and human. 1 . Those 
are called positive institutions or 
precepts which are not founded 
upon any reasons known to those 
to whom they are given, or disco- 
verable by mem, but which arc 
observed merely because some su- 
perior has commanded them. — 2 
Moral arc those, the reasons of 
which we see, and the duties of 
which arise out of the nature 
of the case itself, prior to ex- 
ternal command. 3. Humane 

are generally * applied to those 
inventions of men, or means of 
honouring God, >vhich are not 
appointed by him, and which are 
numerous in the church of Rome, 
iand too many of them in Pro- 
testant churches. Butler^s Analogy^ 
p. 214 ; Doddridge^s Lec.y leo. 158 ; 
jRMnson*s Claude^ 217, vol. i, and 
2^8, vol. ii ; Burrough*s two Dis, 
m Positive Institutions ; Bp. Head' 
fey's Plain Account, p. 3. 

INTEGRITY, purity of mind, 
free from any. undue bias or prin- 
ciple, Prov. xi, 3. Many hold, that 
a certain artful sagacity, . founded 
upoh knowledge of the world, is 
the best conductor of every one 
'who would be a successful adven- 
turer in life, and that a strict at- 
tention to integrity would lead 
them into danger and distress ; but, 
in answer to this, it is justly ob- 
served, 1. That the guidance of 
integrity is the safest under which 
we can be placed ; that the road 



in whidh it leads us is, tif6n At 
whole, the freest from dangers, 
Prov. lii, 21, &c. — 2. It is ua- 
questionably the most honourable j 
for integrity is the foundation of 
all that is high in character amoi^ 
mankind, Prov. iv, 8. — 3. It is Ac 
most conducive to felicity, Phil, iv, 
6, 7. Prov. iii, 17.'— 4. Sucli a cha- 
racter can lodk forward to eternity 
without dismay, Rom. ii, 7> 

INTEMPERANCE, excess in 
eating or drinking. This is the 
general idea oJF it j but we may 
observe, that whatever indulgence 
undermines the health, impairs 
the senses, inflames the passions, 
clouds and sullies the reason, per- 
verts the judgment, enclaves the 
will, or in any way disorders or 
debilitates the faculties, may be 
ranked under this vice. See article 
Temper AHCE 

INTERCEI^SION OF CHRIST 
is his interposing for sinners by vir- 
tue of the satisfaction he made to 
Divine justice. 1. As to the /act it* 
self, it is evident, from many places 
of scripture, that Christ pleads 
with Gdd in favour of his people, 
Rom. viii, 34. Heb. vii, 25. 1st 
John ii, 1. — 2. As to the manner of 
it: the appearance of the high- 
priest among the' Jews, in the pre- 
sence of Gdd, on the day of atone- 
ment, when he dfFeted before him 
the blood of the sin-offering, is at 
large referred to by St. Paul, as il- 
lustrating the intercession of Christ, 
Heb* ix, 11, 14, 22, 26. Heb. x, 
19, 21. Christ appears before God 
with his own body ; but whether 
he intercedes vocally or not. Can- 
not be l^nown ; though it is most 
probable, I think, that he does iiot : 
however, it is certain that he does 
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does not intercede in like manner 
as when on earth, with prostra- 
tion^ of body, cries, and tears, 
which would be quite inconsistent 
with his state of exaltation and 
glory i nor as supplicating an angry 
judge, for peace is made by the 
blood of the cross ; nor as litigat- 
ing a point in a court of judica- 
ture ; but his intercession is car- 
ried on by shcwing^w^e^as hav- 
ing done, as their surety, all that 
law and justice could require, by 
representing his blood and sacrifice 
as the ground of his people's ac- 
cej^tance with the Father, Rev, v, 
6. John xvii, 24.— 3. The end of 
Chrisfs intercession is not to re- 
mind the Divine Being of any 
thing which he would otherwise 
forget, nor to persuade him to any 
thing which 4ie is not disposed to 
do ; but it may serve to illustrate 
the holiness and majesty of the 
Father, and the wisdom and grace 
of flie Son ; not to say that it may 
have other unknown uses with res- 
pect to the inhabitants of the invi- 
sible world. He is represented, 
also, as offering up the prayers and 
praises of. his people, which be- 
come acceptable to God through 
hinl. Rev. viii, 3, 4. Heb. xiii, 15. 
1st Pet. ii,' 5. He thtre pleads 
for the conversion of his imcon- 
verted ones ; and for the consola- 
tion, preservation, and glorification 
of his people, John xvii. 1st John 
ii, 1, 2. — 4. Of the properties of 
Chris fs intercession we rhay ob- 
serve,"^ 1. That it is authoritative. 
He intercedes not without right, 
John xvii, 24. Ps. ii, 8. — 2. Wise : 
he understands the nature of his 
work, and the wants of his people, 
John ii, 25. — 3. Righteous ; for it 
Vol. L 3 K 



is founded upon justice and truth, 
1st j^ohn iii, 5. Heb. vii, 26.-^—4. 
Compassionate, Heb. it, IT. Heb. ' 
V, 8. Is. Ixiii, 9. — 5. He is the sole 
advocate, 1st Tim. ii, 5.— 6. It is 
perpetual, Heb. vii, 25. — 7. Effi- 
cacious, 1st John ii, 1, 2. — 5. The 
tt^r we should make of Christ's in- 
tercession i3 this: 1. We may 
learn the wonderful love of God 
to man, Rom. v, 10. — 2. The du- 
rability and safety of the church, 
Lukexxii, 31, 32. Is. xvii, 24* — 

3. The ground we have for com- 
fort, Heb. ix, 24. Ronu viii, 34^ 
-—4. It should excite us to offer up 
prayers to God^ as they are ac- 
ceptable"^ through him. Rev. viii, 3, 

4. See CharnocPs Works^ vol. ii| 
p. 1109; TlavePs Works ^ Vol. i, p. 
72 ; Doddridge* s Lec\^ vol. ii, p. 
294, 8vo; Gill^s Body of Div.^ 
vol. ii, p. 126, 8vo. edit. ; S48 
BrowrCs Nat. and Rev. Ret,; Ber* 
ry Street Lec^ No. 18 / Ridgley^s 
Body ofDiv.^ ques. 55. 

INTERDICT,an ecclesiastical 
censure, by which the church of 
Rome forbids the perfonmance of 
divine service in a kingdom, pro- 
vince, town, &c. This censure 
has been frequently executed in 
France, Italy, and Germany ; and 
in the year 1170, pope Alexander 
III put all England under an in- 
terdict, forbidding the clergy t« 
perform any^art'of divine service, 
except baptizing infants, taking 
confessions, and giving absolution 
to dying penitents; but this cen- 
sure being liable to ill conse- 
quences, of promoting libertinism 
^nd a heglect of religion, the*^ su 
ceeding popes have very seldom 
made use of it. There was also 
an interdict of persons, who wer^ 
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deprived of the benefit of attend- 
ing on divine service. Particular 
persons were abo anciently inter- 
dicted of fire and water, which 
Mgnifies a banishment for some 
particular offence: by this cen- 
sure no person was permitted to 
receive thetn, or allow them fire 
or water ; and, being thus wholly 
deprived of the two necessary ele- 
ments of life, they were, doubt- 
less, under a kind of civil d«^h. 

INTEREST IN CHRIST, a 
term often made use of in the reli- 
gious world ; and implies our hav- 
ing a right to claim him as our me- 
diator, surety, advocate, and savi- 
our, and with him all those spiri- 
tual blessings which are purchased 
ana applied by him to th6se whom 
he has redeemed. The term, 
'" having a ri^ht to claim him^^ 
perhaps, is prefera^ble to that often 
used, " being enabled to claim him^^ 
as many have an interest tn Christ 
who are destitute of that assurance 
which gives them a comfortable 
sense thereof. Ridgley^a Div.^ 228, 
Sdedit. J Pikes Cases of Conscience^ 
p. 130. 

INTERIM, the name of a for- 
mulary, or confession of faith, ob- 
truded upon the ProtestontSf after 
the death of Luther, by the em- 
peror Charles V, when he had de- 
feated their forces. It was so 
called, because it was only to take 
place in the interim^ i\\\ a general 
council should decide all the 
points in question between the 
Protestants and Catholics. The 
occasion of it was this : The em- 
peror had made choice of three 
divines, viz. Julius Phlug, bishop 
of Naumb&r^; vMichael Helding, 
titular bishop of Sidon ; and John 



Agricola, preacher to the ekaor 
of Brandetiburgh ; who dVew up a 
project, consisting of 26 articles, 
concerning the points of religion 
in dispute between the Catholic^ 
and Protestants. Tne controvert- 
ed points were, the state of Adam 
before and after his fall; the 
redemption of mankind by Je- 
sus Christ f the justification of sdn- 
ners; charity and good works; 
the confidence we ought to have in 
God ; that oar sins are remitted; 
tlie church and its true marks, its 
power, its 'authority, and minis- / 
ters; the pope and bishops; the 
sacraments ; the mass ; the com- 
memoration of saints ; their in- 
tercession ; and prayers for the i 
dead. 

The emperor sent this project 
to the pope for his. approbation, 
which he refused; whereupon 
Charles V published the imperial 
constitution, called the Interim, 
wherein he declared, that "it 
was his will, that all his Catholic 
dominions should, for the future, 
inviolably observe the customs, 
statutes, and ordinances of the 
universal church ; and that those 
who had separated themselves 
from it sliould either reunite theni- 
selves to it#or, at least, conform to 
this constitution; and that all 
should quietly accept the decisions 
of the general council-" This or- 
dinance was published in the diet 
of Augsburg, May 15, 1548 ; but 
this device neither pleased the pope 
nor the Protestants : the Lutheran 
preachers openly declared they 
would not receive it, alleging 
that it re-established popery: some 
chose rather to quit their chairs 
and livings than to subscribe it ; 
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iior would the duke of Saxony 
receive it. Calvio, and several 
others, wrote against it* On the 
odicr side, the emperor was so se- 
^«r« against those who refused to 
accept it, that be disfranchised the 
dries of Magdeburg and Con- 
stance for their opposition^ 

INTEBMEDIATE STATE, 
a term made use of to denote the 
state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection. From the 
scriptures speaking frequently of 
^edead as sleeping in their graves, 
many have supposed that the soul 
sleeps till the resurrection, i. e.is 
in a state of entire insensibility. 
But against this opinion, and that 
the soul, ^fter death, enters im* 
mediately into a state of reward 
or punishment, the following pas- 
sages seon to be conclusive, Matt, 
xvii, S. JLuke xxiii, 42. 2d Cpr. 
v, 6. Phil, i, 21. Luke xvi, 22, 23* 
Rev« vi, 9. See articles Resur- 
REGTioK, Soul, and Future 
State; Bishop LmxPs Appendix 
to his Theorif of Religion ; Searches 
Light of Nature pursued; Bennetts 
Olam Haneshamoth^ or View of the 
Intermediate State; Archdeacon 
Blackburne^s Historical View of the 
Controversy concerning- an Inter ^ 
mediate State^ and the separate Ex^ 
istence of the Soul between Death 
and the general Resurrection ; in 
which last the reader will find a 
large account of the writings on 
this subject, from the beginning of 
the reformation to almost the pre- 
sent time. See, also, Doddridge^s 
Lectures^ lecU 219. 

INTERPRETING OF 
TO N G U E S, a gift bestowed on 
the apostles and primitive chris- 
tians, so that in a mixt assembly 



consisting of persons of different 
nations, if one spoke in a language 
understood by one part, another 
could repeat and translate what he 
said into diferent languages under- 
stobd by others, 1st Cor. xii, 10. 
1st Cor. xiv, 5, 6, 13. 

INTOLERANCE is a word 
chiefly used in reference to those 
persons, churches, or societies, who 
do not allow men to think forthem- 
selves, but itnposecm. them articles, 
creeds, ceremonies, &c., of their 
own devising. See Toleratioii. 
Nothing is more abhorrent front 
the genius of the christian religion 
than an intolerant spirit, or an in- 
tolerant church. " It has inspir- 
ed its votaries with a savage fero- 
city ; has plunged the fatal dagger 
into innocent blood ; depopulated 
towns and kingdoms ; overthrown 
states and empires, and brought 
down the righteous vengeance^ of 
heaven upon a guilty world. The 
pretence of s^uperior knowledge, 
sanctity, and authority for its sup- 
port, is the disgrace of reason, the 
grief of wisdom, and the paroxysm 
of folly. To fetter the conscience, 
is injustice; to ensnare it, is an 
act of sacrilege ; but to torture it, 
by an attempt to force its^feelings, 
is horrible intolerance ; it is the 
most abandoned violation of all 
the maxims of religion and mora- 
lity. Jesus Christ formed a king- 
dom purely spiritual ; the apostles 
exercised only a spiritual authority 
under the directionof Jesus Christ j 
particular churches ^yere united 
only by faith and love ; in all civil 
affairs they submitted to civil 
magistracy ; and in rfeligious con- 
cerns they were governed by the 
reasoning, advice, and exhortations 
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ef their own officers: their cen- 
sures were only honest reproofs ; 
and their excommunications were 
only declarations that such of- 
fenders, being incorrigible, were 
no longer accounted members of 
their communities;" Let it ever 
be rennembered, therefore, that no 
manor men have any authority 
whatever from Christ to domineer 
over the consciences or persecute 
the persons of any whose religious 
principles agree not with their 
pwn. See LoweWs Sermons^ ser. 6 ; 
Robimor^s Claude^ voL ii, p. 227, 
299; SaufirCs Ser.yZA vol., p. 30, 
preface $. Locke on Government and 
ToUration* 

INTREPIDITY, a disposition 
of mind unaffected with fear at the 
approach of danger* Resolution 
either banishes fear or surmounts 
it, and is firm on all occasions* 
Courage is impatient to attack, 
undertakes boldly, and is not les- 
sened by difficulty. Valour acts 
with vigour gives no way to re- 
sistance, but pursues an enterprise 
in spite of opposition. Bravery 
knows no fear ; it runs nobly into 
danger, and prefers honouy to life 
itself. Intrepidity encounters the 
greatest points with the utmost 
coolnessi) and dares even present 
death* See Courage, Forti- 
tude. 

INVESTITURE in ecclesias- 
tical policyy is the act of confer- 
ring any benefice on another. It 
was customary for princes to make 
investiture of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, by delivering to the person 
they had chosen a pastoral staff and 
a ring. The account of this cere- 
mony may be seen at large in 



MosheinCs EccksiasticalHi^t.^ cenr-^ 
xi, part ii, chap, ii* 

INVISIBLES, a name of dis- 
tinction given to the disciples of 
Osiander,Fiacius,Illyricus,Swenk« 
feld, &c. because they denied the 
perpetual visibility of the church* 

INVOCATION, a caUing up- 
on God in prayer. It is generally 
considered as the first part of that 
necessary duty, and includes, 1. 
A making mention of one or more 
of the names or titles of God, in- 
dicative of the object tawhom we 
pray. — 2. A declaration of our 
desire and design to worship him«. 
— And, 3. A desire of his assist- 
ance and acceptance, under a sense 
of our own unworthiness. In die 
church of Rome, invocation sdso 
signifies adoration of and prayers 
to the saints. The council of 
Trent expressly teaches, that the 
saints who reign with Jesus Christ 
offer up their prayers to God for 
men,, and condemh those who 
maintain the contrary doctrine* 
The Protestants censure and reject 
this opinion, as contrary to scrip- 
ture; deny the truth of the fact; 
and think it highly unreasonable 
to suppose that a limited, finite 
Being^should be in a manner om- 
nipresent, and, at one and the 
same time, hear and attend to the 
prayers that are offered up to him 
in England, China, and Peru; 
and from hence infer, that, if the 
saints cannot hear their request^ 
it is inconsistent with common 
sense to address any kind of pray- 
er to them. 

JOAQHIMITES,thc disciple* 
of Joachim, abbot of Flora^ in Ca- 
labria* Joachim was a Cistertiaa 
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monk, and a greater pretender to 
inspiration* He relates of him- 
self^that, being very young, he 
went to Jerusalem in the dress of 
a hermit to visit the holy places ; 
and that, while he was in prayer to 
God in the church of that city, 
God communicated to him, by in- 
fusion, the knowledge of divine 
mysteries, and of the holy scrip* 
tures* He wrote against Lom- 
bard, the master of the sentences, 
who had maintained that there 
was but one essence in iG^bd, though 
there were three persona ; and he 
pretended, thgt, since there were 
three persons, there must be three 
essences. This dispute was in the 
year 1195* Joachim's writings 
were condemned by the fourth 
Lateran council. 

His followers, the Joachimites, 
were particularly fond of certain 
ternaries. The Father, they said, 
operated from the beginning un- 
til the coming of the Son; the 
Son from that time to their's, viz. 
the year 1260; and the Holy 
Spirit then took it up, an^ was to 
operate in his turn. They like- 
m^ise divided every thing relating 
to men, doctrine, and manner of 
living, into three classes, according 
to the three persons of the Trinity. 
The^r*^ ternary was that of 
men ; of whom, the first class was 
that of married men, which had 
lasted during the whole period of 
the Father; the second was that 
of clerks, which lasted during the 
time of the Son ; ai^ the last was 
that of Monks, wherein was to be 
an uncommon effusion of grace by 
the HolySpiriuTht second Urnary 
was that of doctrine, viz. the Old 
Testament, the New, and the ever- 
lasting Gospel: the first they 



ascribed to the Father, the se- 
cond to the Son, and the third to 
the Holy Spirit. A third ternary 
consisted in the manner of living, 
viz. under the Father, men lived 
according to the flesh ; under the 
Son, they lived according to the 
flesh and the spirit ; and under the 
Holy Ghost, they were to live ac- 
cording to the spirit only. 

JOHN, ST. Christians of. Sec 
Christians. 

JOY, a delight of the mind aris-^ 
ing from the consideration of a 
present or assured approa9hing 
possession of a future good. 
When it is moderate, it is called 
^/a^n^^ / when raised on a sud- 
den to the highest degree, it , is 
then exultation or transport ; when 
we limit our desires by our pos- 
sessions, it is contentment ; when 
our desires are raised high, and 
yet accomplished, this is called sa^ 
tisf action; when our joy is derivtd 
from some comical occasion or 
amusement, it is mirth; if ijt 
arise frpm considerable opposition 
that is vanquished in the pjarsuit 
of the good we desire, it is then 
called triumph ; when joy has so 
long possessed the mind that it is 
settled into a temper, we call it 
cheerfulness ; when we rejoice up- 
on the account of any good which 
others obtain, it may be called 
sympathy or congratulation. This 
is natural joy ; but there b, — 2m 
A moral joy^ which is a self- ap- 
probation, or that which arises 
from the performance of any good 
actions ; this is called peace, or 
serenity of conscience: if the 
action be honourable, and the joy 
rise high, it may be called glory^ 
-—3. There is Qlst;^ sl spiritual joy^ 
which the scripture calls a ^^ iruit 
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of the Spirit,'* Gal. v, 22. ** the 
joy of faith," Phil, i, 25. and " the 
rejoicihg of hope," Heb. iii, 6. 
The objects of it are^ 1. God him- 
self, Ps. xliii, 4. Is. Ixvi, 10. — 2. 
Christ, Phil, iii, 3. 1st Pet. i, 8. — 

3. The promises, Ps. cxix^ 162. — 

4. The administration of the gos- 
pel, and gospel ordinances, Ps. 

' Ixxxix, 15. — 5. The prosperity of 
the interest of Christ, Acts xv, 3. 
Rev. xi, 15, 17.— 6. The happi- 
ness of a future state, Rom. v, 2. 
Matt. XXV. The nature and pro- 
perties of this J9y : 1. It is or 
should be constant, Phil, iv, 4. — 
2. It is uijknown to the men of 
the world, Ist Cor. ii,*14— 3. It is 
unspeakable, 1st Pet. i, 8.— 4. It 
is permanent, John xvi, 22. Watts 
on Pass.^ sect. 11 ; GiWs Body of 
Di©., p. Ill, 3d voL, Bvo. edit.; 
Grov^^ Mor. Phil. vol. i, p. 356". -\ 

JOY OF GOD relates, 1. To 
4he delight and complacency he 
has in himself, his own nature, and 
perfections. — 2. He rejoices in his 
own works, Ps. civ, 31. — 3. In his 
Son Christ Jesus, Matt, iii, 17. 
—4. In the work of redemption, 
John ill, 'i 5.-^5, In the subjects 
of hw grace, Ps. cxlvii, 11. Zeph. 
iii, 17. Ps. cxlix, 4. 

IRRESISTIBLE GRACE. 
See Grace. 

ISBRANIKI, a denomination 
which appeared in Russia about 
the year 1666, and assumed this 
name, wliich signifies the multi- 
tude of the elect. But they were 
called by their adversaries Rol- 
skolsnika, or the seditious faction. 
•They professed a rigorous zeal for 
the letter of the holy scriptures. 
They maintained that there is no 
suboi-dination of rank among the 
faithful, and that a Christian may 



kill himself for the love of Qirist. 
ISRAELITES, the descendamte 
of Israel, who were s^ first called 
Heln^ws, by reason of Abrahasi, 
who came from the other skle oi 
the Euphrates; and afierwawi« 
Israelites, from Israel, the fatlier 
of the twelve patriarchs; sffid^ 
fe*tlyi Jews, particularly after 
their return from the captivity of 
Babylon,because the tribe of Judah 
was then much stronger and more 
numerous than the oth^r tribes^ 
and foreigners had scarce any 
knowledge of this tribe. For the 
history of this people, sec article 
Jews. 

ITINERANT PREACH- 
ERS, those who are not settled 
over any particular congregjrti^i, 
but go from place to place for the 
purpose of preaching to and in- 
structing the ignorant. A great 
deal has been said against 'persons 
of this description; and, it must 
be acknowledged, that there would 
not be so much necessity for them, 
were eyery minister of his parish 
to do his duty. But the sad de- 
clension of morals in many places; 
the awfiil ignorance that prevails 
as to God and real religion ; the 
little or no exertion of those who 
are the guides of the people; 
" villages made up of a train of 
idle, profligate, and miserable 
poor, and where the barbarous 
rhymes in their church-yards in- 
form us that they are all either 
gone or going to heaven ;" these 
things, with a variety of others, 
form a sufficient reason for every 
able and benevolerit person to step 
forward, and to do all that he can 
to enlighten the minds, lessen thje 
miseries, and promote the welfare 
of his fellowcreatures. A cler- 
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gy man of the church of England, 
©f respectable talents, very ju- 
diciously observes, that, " Not- 
withstanding the prejudices of 
xnaukind, and the indiscretions of 
some individuals, an itinerant 
teacher is one of the most honour- 
able and useful characters that 
cam be found upon earth; and 
there needs no other proof than 
the experience of the church in 
aU ages, that, when thiawork is 
done properly and with persever- 
ance, it forms the grand method 
of spreading wide and rendering 
efficacious religious knowledge, 
for great reformations and reviv- 
als of religion have uniformly been 
thus effected ; and it is especially 
sanctioned by the example of 
Christandhis apostles, and recom 
mended as the divine method of 
spreading the gospel through the 
nations of the earth; itinerant 
preaching having almost always 
preceded and made way forthe so- 
lid ministry of regular pastors. 
But it is a work which requires pe- 
culiar talents and dispositions, and 
a peculiar call inGk>d's providence ; 
and is not rashly and h^tily to be 
ventured uponby every novice who 
has learned to speak about the gos« 
pel, and has more zeal than know- 
ledge, prudence, humility, «r ex- 
perience* An unblemished cha- 
racter, a disinterested spirit, an 
exemplary deadness to the world, 
unaffected humility, deep ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, 
and preparation for enduring the 
cross not only with boldness, but 
with meekness, patience, and 
sweetness of temper, are indispen- 
sably necessary for such a service." 
JUBILEE, a public festivity. 
Among the Jews it was held every 



49th or 50th year. It was pro- 
claimed with the sound of ram's 
horns : no servile work was done 
on it ; the land lay untilled; what 
grew of itself belonged to the poor 
and needy; whatever debts the 
Hebrews owed to one another 
were wholly remitted; hired as 
well as bond servants of the He- 
brew race obtained their liberty ; 
inheritances reverted to their ori- 
ginal proprietors. ' See 25th chap. 
Leviticus. Jubilee, in a more 
modem sense, denotes a grand 
church solemnity or ceremony ce- 
lebrated at Rome, wherein the 
pope grants a plenary indulgence 
to all sinners ; at least to as many 
as visit the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, at Rome. The ju- 
bilee was first established by Boni- 
face VII, in 1300, which was 
only to return every hundr^ 
years; but the first celebration 
brought in such store of trealth^ 
that Clement VI, in 1343, re- 
duced it to the period of fifty 
years. Urban VI, ih 1389, ap- 
pointed it to be held every thirty- 
five years, that being the age of 
our Saviour; and Paul II, and 
Sixtus IV, in 1475, brought it 
down to every twenty-five, that 
every person might have the bene- 
fit of it once in his life. Boni- 
face IX granted the privilege of 
holding jubilees to several princes 
and monasteries ; for instance, to 
monks of Canterbury, who had a 
jubilee every fifty years, when 
people flocked from all parts to 
visit the tomb of Tlwmas-a-Beck- 
et. — Afterwards jubilees became, 
more frequent : there is generally 
one at the inauguration of a new 
pope ; and the pope grants them 
as often as the church or himself 
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have occasion for them. To be 
entitled to the privileges of the ju- 
bilee, the bull enjoins fasting, alms, 
and prayers. It gives the priests 
a full power to absolve in all 
cases, even those otherwise re- 
served to the pope ; to make com- 
mutations of vows, &c., in which 
it differs from a plenary indul- 
gence. During the time of jubi- 
lee, all other indulgences are sus- 
pended. One of our kings, viz. 
Edward III, caused his birth-day 
to be observed in the manner of a 
jubilee, when he became fifty 
years of age, in 1362, but never 
before nor after. This he did by 
releasing prisoners, pardoning all 
offences except treason, making 
good laws, and granting many 
privileges to the people. In 1640, 
the Jesuits celebrated a solemn 
jubilee at Rome, ^at being the 
centenary, or hundredth year 
from their institution; and the 
same ceremony was observed in 
all their houses throughout the 
world. 

JUDAISING CHRISTIANS; 
the first rise of this denomination 
is placed under the reigii of Adri- 
an. For when this emperor had 
at length razed Jerusalem, entirely 
destroyed its very foundations, and 
enacted laws of the severest kind 
against the whole body of the 
Jewish people, the greatest part 
of the Christians who lived it Pa- 
lesUne, to prevent their b6ing con- 
founded with the Jews, abandon- 
ed entirely the Mosaic rites, and 
chose a bishop, namely Mark, a 
foreigner by nation, and an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel. 
Those who were strongly attached 
to the Mosaic rites separated from 



their brethren, and foimded at 
Pera, a country of Palestine, and 
in the neighbouring parts, parti- 
cular assemblies, in which the law 
of Moses maintained its primitive 
dignity, authority, an<f lustre. 
The body of Judaising Christians, 
which set Moses and Christ uponr 
an equal footing in point of autho- 
rity, were afterwards divided in- 
to two sects, extremely different 
both in their rites and opinions, 
and distinguished by the names 
of Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
which see. 

JUDAISM, the religious doc- 
trines and rites of the Jews, the 
descendants of Abraham. Judaism 
was "but a temporary dispensation^ 
and was to give way, at least th^ 
ceremonial part of it. Jit the 
coming of the Messiah. The prin- 
cipal sects among the Jews were 
the Pharisees, who placed reli^ 
gion in external ceremory; the 
Sadducees, who were remarkable 
for their incredulity ; and the £s- 
senes, who were distinguished 
for their austere sanctity. At 
present, the Jews have two sects ; 
the Caraites^ who admit no rule 
of religion but the law of Moses; 
and the Rabbtnuts., who add to-the 
law the traditions of the Talmud. 
See those articles, and books re- 
commended under article Jews, 
in this work. 

JUDGING RASH, the act of 
carelessly, precipitately, wantonly, 
or maUciously censuring others. 
This is an evil which abounds too 
much among almost all classes of 
meh. " Not contented with being 
in the right ourselves, we must 
find all others in the wrong. We 
claim an exclusive possession of 
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goodness and wisdom ; and from 
approving warmly of those who 
join us, we proceed to condemn, 
with much acrimony, not only the 
principles, but the characters of 
those from whom we differ. We 
rashly extend to every individual 
the severe opinion which we have 
unwarrantably conceived of a 
whole body. This man is of a 
party whose principles we reckon 
slavish 5 and therefore his whole 
sentiments are corrupted. That 
man belongs to a religious sect, 
which we are accustomed to deem 
bigoted ; and therefore he is inca- 
pable of any generous and libe- 
ral thought. Another is connect'^ 
ed with a sect, which we have been 
taught to account relaxed ; and 
therefore he can have no sanctity. 
We should do well to consider, 
!• That this practice of rash judg- 
ing is absolutely forbidden in the 
sacred scriptures, Matt, vii, 1.— 
2. We thereby authorize others to 
requite us in the same kind.— *3. 
It often evidences our pride, envy, 
and bigotry^— ^. It argues a want 
of charity, the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Christian religion.— -5. 
They who arc most forward in 
censuring others are often most 
defective themselves. Barrovfs 
Woris^ vol. i, ser. 30; Blatr^s Ser.^ 
ser. 10, vol. ii ; SaurtrCs Ser*y ser. 

4* vol V 

' JUDGMENT is that act of the 
mind whereby one thing is affirm- 
ed or denied of another ; or that 
power of the soul which passes 
sentence on things proposed to its 
examination, and determines what 
is right or wrong ; and thus it ap- 
proves or disapproves of an action, 
or an object considered as true 
Vol. I. 3 L 



or false, or unfit, good or cvlU 
Dr. Watts gives us the following 
directions to assist us in judging 
right. 1. We should examine all 
our old opinions afresh, and en- 
quire what was the ground of 
them, and whether our assent 
were built on just evidence j and 
then we should cast off all those 
judgments which were formed 
heretofore without due exami- 
nation. — % All our ideas of ob- 
jects, concerning which we pass 
judgment, should be clear, distinct^ 
complete, cprnprehensive, exten- 
sive^ and orderly.— 3. When we 
have obtained as clear ideas as 
we can, both of the subject and 
predicate of a proposition, then 
we must compare those ideas of 
the subject and predicate together 
with the utmost attention, and 
observe how far they agree, and 
wherein they differ.— 4. We must 
search for evidence of truth with 
diligence and honesty, and be 
heartily ready to receive evidence, 
whether for the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas. — 5. We must 
suspend our judgment, and nei-^ 
ther affirm or deny until this evi- 
dence appear.—^. We must judge 
of. every proposition by those pro- 
per and peculiar means or medi- 
ums whereby the evidence of it is 
to be obtained, whether it be sense, 
consciousness, intelligence, reason, 
or testimony. — -7* It is very useful . 
to have some general principles of 
truth settled in the mind, whose 
evidence is great and obvious, that 
they may be always ready at 
hand to assist us in judging of the 
great variety of things which oc- 
cur.— 8. Let the degrees of our 
assent to every proposition bear an 
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CPiGt propoitjoB to the different 
degrees of evidence.— —9# We 
should keep our minds always 
open to i:eceive truth, and never 
set limits to our own improve- 
oicnts. Wati8*8 Logic^ ch. 4, p. 
$31 ; Locke on the Understandings 
p. 322, 256, vol. i j p. «ri, 278, 
vol. ii ;. Duncan^s LogiCn p. 145 ^ 
Seidon the IntellectucU Power Sj p. 
497 &c. 

JUDGMENT LAST, the sen- 
tence thiit will be passed on our ac- 
tions at the last day. 

L The proofs of a general judg" 
ment are these : 1. The justice of 
God requires it y for it is evident 
that this attribute is not clearly 
displayed in the dispensation of 
things in the present state. 2d 
Thess. i, 6, 7^ Luke xiv, 26. — 2. 
The accusations of natural con- 
science are testimonies in favour 
of this belief, Horn, ii, 15. Dan. v, 
5, 6. Acts xxiv, 25. — 3. It may 
he concluded from the relation 
ipen stand in to God, as creatures 
to a creator. He has a right to 
give them, a law, and to mak'e 
them accountable foi: the breach 
of; it, Horn. Xiv, 12.— 4. The re- 
sui^rection of Christ is a certain 
proof of it. See Acts xvii, 31. 
Koin* xiv, 9. — 5. The scriptiire, 
in a variety of, places, sets it be- 
yond all doubt, Jude xiv, 15. 2d 
Cor. V) 10. Matt. xxy. Kom. xiv, 
IQ, 11. 2d Thess. i, 7, 10. 1st 
Thess. iv, 16, 17. 

Ilk As to the Judge: the 
Bible declares that God will 
judge the world by Jesus Christ, 
Acts xviii, 31. The triune God 
win be. the Judge., as to original 
authority, power, aijd. right of 
judgment j but> according to the 



oeconomy scjtled between tfce 
three Divine persons, the work 
is assigned to the Son, Ro* 
mans xiv, 9. and 10, who will ap- 
pear in his human nature, Jobn.v^ 
^-27. Acts xvii, 31. with great 
power and glory, 1st Thess.Jv, >6^ 
17. visible to every eye, Rev. i, 7* 
penetrating every heart, 1st Con 
iv, 5, Rom. ii, 16. with full au- 
thority over all. Matt, xxviii, 18» 
and acting with strict justice, 2d 
Tim* iv, 8. As for the concera 
of others in the judgment ; angels 
will be Tio otherwise concerned 
than as attendants, gathering the 
elect, raising the dead, &c., but 
not as advising or judging. Saints 
are said to judge the world ; not 
as co-judges with Christ, but as 
approvers of his sentence, and as. 
their holy lives and conversations 
wijl r,ise up in judgipent again^ 
their wicked neighbours. 

III. As to the persons that iviU 
ie judged T these will be men and 
devils. The righteous, probably, 
will be tried first, as represented in 
Matt* XXV. They will be raised 
first, though perhaps npt k thou- 
sand years' before the rest, as Dr. 
Gill supposes ; since the resurrec- 
tion of all the bodies of the saints 
is spoken of as in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump, ih order lo their noi^eting 
the Lord in the air, and being with 
him not on. earth, but for ever in 
heaven, 1st Cor. xv, S2. 1st Thess. 
iv, 16, 17. ^ 

Here we may take notice of. a 
difficult question which is pro- 
posed by some, namely. Whether 
the sins, of God]s people shall be 
published in the great day, though 
it is certain they shall not be aU 
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leged agdhst them to their con- 
demTiation ? " This," says Dr. 
Ridgley, " is one of the secret 
things which belong to God, which 
he has not so fully or clearly re- 
vealed to us in his word ; and 
theref(ye we can say little more 
than what is matter of conjecture 
about it. Some have thought that 
the sins of the godly,, though for- 
given, shall be made manifest, that 
so the glory of that grace which | 
has pardoned them may appear 
more illustrious, and their obliga- 
tion to God for this farther enhan- 
ced. They also think, that the jus- 
tice of the proceedings of that day 
requires it, since it is presumed 
and known by the whole world that 
they were prone to sin, as well as 
others ; and, before conversion, as 
great sinners as any, and after it 
their sins had a peculiar aggrava- 
tion. Therefore, why should not 
they be made public, as a glory 
due to the justice and holiness 
of God, yhose nature is oppo- 
site to all sin ? And this they far- 
ther suppose to be necessary, that 
so the impartiality >of Divine Jus- 
tice may appear* Moreover, 
since God, by recording the sins 
of his saints in scripture, has per- 
petuated the knowledge thereof; 
and if it is to their honour that 
the sins there mentioned were re- 
peiited of^ as well as forgiven, 
why may it not be supposed that 
the sins of believers shall be made 
known in the great day? And, 
besides, this seems agreeable to 
those esqjressions of every word, 
and every action, as being to be 
brought into judgment, whether 
it be good, or whether it be bad. 
*' But it is supposed by others, 



that though the making known of 
sin that is subdued and forgiven^ 
tends to the advancement of Di^ 
vifie grace, yet it is sufficient to 
answer this end, as far as. God 
designs it shall be answered, that 
the sins which have been subdued 
and forgiven should be known to 
themselves, and thus forgiveness 
afford matter of praise to God. 
Again ; the expressions of scrip- 
ture, whereby forgiveness of sin 
is set forth, are such as seem to 
argue that those sins which were 
forgiven shall not be made mam* 
fest : thus they are said to be 
blotted out^ Isa. xliii, 25. c&veredy 
Ps. xxxii, 1. subdued^ and ca$t into 
the depths of the sea^ Micah vii, 19. 
and remembered no more^ &c. Jen 
xxxi, 34. Besides, Christ's being a 
judge, doth not divest him of the 
character of an advocate, whose 
part is rather to concesd the 
crimes of those whose cause he 
pleads, than to divulge them : and 
to this we may add, that the law 
which requires duty, and forbids 
the contrary sins, is not the rule 
by which they who are in Christ 
are to be proceeded against, for 
then they could not stand in judg- 
ment ; but they are dealt with ac- 
cording to the tenor of the gos- 
pel, which forgives and covers 
all sin. And, fatther, it is ar- 
gued that the public declaring of 
all their sins before the whole 
world, notwithstanding their in- 
terest in forgiving grace, would 
fill them with such shame as la 
hardly consistent with a state of 
perfect blessedness* And, last- 
ly, the prhicipal argument in- 
sisted on is, that our Saviour, in 
Matt, xxy, in which he gives a 
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particular account of the pro- 
ceedings of that day, makes no 
mention of the sins, but only com- 
mends the graces of his saints." 

As to the wicked, they shall 
be judged, and all their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, be broupfht into 
judgment, Ecc. xii, 14. The fall- 
en angels, also, are said to be re- 
served unto the judgment of the 
great day, Jude 6. They shall re- 
ceive their final sentence, and be 
shut up in the prison of hell, Rev. 
acx, 10. Matt, viii, 29. 

IV. As to the rule of judgment .• 
we are informed the books will be 
opened. Rev. xx, 12. — 1. The 
book of divine omniscience, Mai.; 
ill, 5. or remembrance, Mai. iii, 
16,; — ^2. The book of conscience. 
Rom. i, 15. — 3, The book of Pro- 
vidence, Rom. ii, 4, 5. — 4. The 
book of the scriptures, law, and 
gospel, John xii, 48. Rom, ii, 16. 
Rom. ii, 12. — -5. The book of life, 
Luke X, 20. Rev. iii, 5. Rev. xx, 
12, 15. 

V. As to the time ofju/igment : 
the soul will be either happy or 
miserable immediately after death, 
but the general judgment will not 
be till after the resurrection, Heb. 
ix, 27. There is a day appointed. 
Acts xyii, 31. but it is unknown 
to men. 

VI. As to the place: this also 
is uncertain^ Some suppose it 
wilt be in the air, because the 
Judge will come in the clouds of 
heaven, and the living saints will 
then be changed, and the dead 
saints raised, and both be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, 1 st 
Thess. iv, 16, 17. Others think 
it will be on the earth, op the 
new earth, on which tliey will de- 



scend from the air with Christ. 
The place rvhere^ however, is of 
no consequence, when compared 
with the state tri which we shall 
appear. And as the scriptures ise- 
present it as certain^ Eccl. xi, 9» 
universal^ 2d Cor. v, 11. rigiteousj 
Rom. ii, 5. decisive^ 1st Cor. xv, 
52. and eternal as to its cobsc- 
quences, Heb. vi*, 2. let us be 
concerned for the welfare of our 
immortal interests, flee to the re- 
fuge set before us, improve our 
precious time, depend on the me- 
rits of the Redeemer, and adhere 
to the dictates of the Divine word, 
that we may be found of him in 
peace. Bates'* s Worksy p. 449 ; Bi- 
shop Hopkins and Stoddard on the 
Last Judgment; GilVs Body of Di- 
vinitijy 467, vol. ii, 8vo. ; SostofCs 
Fourfold State ; Hervey^s Worka^ 
new edition, p. 72, 75^ vol. i ; 156, 
vol. iv ; 82, 233, vol. iii. 

JUDGMENTS OF GQD, are 
the punishments inflicted by him 
for particular crimes/ The scrip- 
tures give us many awful in- 
stances of the display of Divine 
Justice in the punishment of na- 
tions, families, and individuals, for 
their iniquities. See Gen. vii. 
Gen. xix, 25. £xod. xv. Judges i, 
6, 7. Acts xii, 23. Esther v, 14, 
with ch. vii, 10. 2d Kings xi* 
Lev. X, 1,2. Acts v^ 1 to 10. Is» 
XXX| 1 to 5. 1st Sam. xv, 9. 1st 
Kings xii, 25, ^Z. It becomes us, 
however, to be exceedinjgly cau- 
tious how we interpret the severe 
and afflictive dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. Dr. Jortin justly ob- 
serves, that there is usually much 
rashness and presumption in pro- 
nouncing that the calamities of sin- 
ners are particular judgments of. 
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God; yet, aaith he, if from sacred 
and profane, from ancient and 
modem historians, a collection 
were made of all the cruel perse- 
cuting tyrants who delighted in 
tormenting their fellow creatures, 
and who died not the common 
death of all men, nor were 
visited after the visitation of all 
noen, but whose plagues were hor- 
rible and strange, even a sceptic 
would be moved at the evidence, 
and would be apt to suspect that 
it was ^«w fi, that the hand of 
God was in it. As Dr. Jortin 
was no enthusisiast, and one who 
would not, overstrain the point, 
we shall here principally follow 
lum in his enumeration of some 
of the most remarkable instances. 
Herod the Great was the first 
persecutor ^f Christianity. He 
attempted to destroy Jesus Christ 
himself, while he was yet but a 
child, and for that wicked pur- 
pose slew all the male children 
that were in and about Beth- 
lehem. What was the conse- 
quence ? Josephus hath told us : 
he had long and grievous suf- 
ferings, a burning fever, a vo- 
racious appetite, a difficulty of 
breathing, swellings in his limbs, 
loathsome ulcers within and with- 
out, breeding vermin, violent tor- 
ments and convulsions, so that he 
endeavoured to kill himself, but 
was restrained by his friends. 
The Jews thought these evils to be 
Divine judgments upon him for 
bis wickedness* And what is 
stiQ' more remarkable in his case 
is, he left a , numerous family 
of children a^jid grand-children, 
though he had put some to death, 
and yet in about the space of 



one hundred years the whole fa- 
mily was extinct. 

Hierod Antipasy who beheaded 
John the Baptist, and treated 
Christ contemptuously when he 
was brought before him, was de- 
feated by Aretas, an Arabian 
king, and afterwards had his do- 
minions taken from him, and was: 
sent into banishment along with 
his infamous wife Herodias, by 
the emperor Caius. 

Herod Agrippa killed James the 
brother of John, and put Peter in 
prison. The angel of the Lord 
soon after smote him, jftid he 
was eaten of worms, and gave 
up the ghost. 

Judas, that betrayed our Lord^ 
died, by his own hands, the most 
ignominious of all deaths. 

Pontius Pilate, who condemn-- 
ed our blessed Saviour to death, 
was not long afterwards deposed 
from his ofice, banished from his 
country, and died by his own 
hands, the Divine vengeance 
overtaking him soon after his 
crime. . 

The high priest, Caiaphas, vrsk 
deposed by Vitellius, three years 
after the death of Christ. Thus 
this wicked man, who condemned 
Christ for fear of disobliging the 
Romans, was ignominiously turn- 
ed out of his office by the Roman 
governor, whom he had sought to 
oblige* 

Ananias, the high priest, per- 
secuted St. Paul, and insolently 
ordered the by-standars ^o smite 
him on the mouth. Upon which* 
the aposde said, God shall smite 
thee^ thou whined tvalL Whether he 
spake this prophetically or not, 
may be difficult to say ; but cer- 
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tarn It is, that some time after he 
was slain, together with his bro- 
dret, by his own son. 
• ' Ananufe, the high priefet, slew 
St. Jarties the Less ; for which and 
other otitrages he was deposed by 
kit% Agrippa the younger, and 
frAbaMy perished in the last de- 
strcfctfon of Jerusalem. 

l!9ero^ in the year sixty-four, 
turned his raige apon the Chris- 
tians, and put to death Peter and 
Pati>, tvitli thany others. Four 
years after, ?n his great distress, 
he attemptefd to kill himself; but 
being as me^-spmted shd das- 
tardly an he was wicked and 
cruel, he had not the resolution to 
cfo that piece of justice t6 the 
#0Ttd, tod was forced to beg as- 
sistance. 

Doihitian persetuted the Chris- 
tika& als6. It is «aiid hte threw St. 
John into a ealdroii of boiling oil, 
Md aftefikrards batiished him into 
Ae isle ofPatmos. In -the fol- 
lowing ye^r thii monster of wick- 
€(iAeSrs <ras murdered by his own 
people. 

The Jewish nation persecuted, 
fejecred, a'Ad crucified the Lord of 
#lofy. Wiifiih a few year^ after, 
their n^lti'on wa^ destroyed; and 
the Lord itodfe Aieir pJagues woh- 
dtffxxh 

Fhicto^ was governor of Egy lit, 
A^ar the timie 6f our Saviour's 
death, and a violent persecutor of 
the Jews. The wrath of God, 
hoVi^eVer, ere lorig oVertbok him, 
^d he difed by the hands of 
vidifeitc^. 

Catulliis \Vas governor of Lybiia 
abbut the year seventy-three. He 
was aho a cruel pei*securor of the 
Jews, arid he died miserably. For 



though he was only turned out of 
his office by the Romans, yet he 
fell into a complicated and incu* 
rable disease, being sorely tor- 
mented both in body and mind. 
He was dreadfully terrified, and 
continually crying out that he 
was haunted by the ghosts of those 
i^hom he had murdered ; arid, not 
being able to contain himself, he 
leaped out of his bed, as if he 
were tortured with fire and put 
to the rack. His distemper in- 
creased till his entraife Ivere all 
corrupted, and, came out of hia 
body; and thus he perished, as 
signal an example as ever was 
known of the Divine jiistiee ren- 
dering to the wicked according to 
their deeds. 

Caius, the Roman emperor, was 
a great persecutor of the Jews and 
Christians, and a blasphemer of 
the God of heaven. Soon after 
his atrocities, h6wever^ he was 
niurdered by one . of his own 
peojJie. 

Severus, emperor of Rome, was 
a violent and cruel persecutor of 
the followers of Christ. He, also, 
and all his family, perished miser- 
ably, dbout the year two hundred 
after bur Saviour. 

About the same time, Sattir- 
ninus, ^vernbr of Afric, perse- 
cuted the Christians, ^nd put se- 
veral of them to dfeath. Soon 
after, he went blind. 

Heliogabaluis, the emperor, 
brought a new god to Rothe, and 
would needs compel jlU his sub- 
jects to worship him. This was 
sure to have ended in a persecu- 
tion of the Christians. But, soon 
after, this vile monster was slaih 
by his own soldiers, about the 
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year two Ivindced and twenty- 
two, r 

Glauduis Herminianus was a^ 
«rueL pei:3ecutor of the Christians 
in the second century ; andh« was 
eaten of. worms while h^ lived. 

Decius persecuted the church 
about the year two hundred and 
hfty t he . was soon after killed in 
battle. 

Gullus succeeded, and continued 
the persecution. He, too, was kill- 
ed the year following. 

Valerian, the emperor, had many 
good qualities ; but yet he was an 
implacable enemy to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ and his gospel. Some 
time after he came to the throne, 
he was taken prisoner by Sapor, 
king of Persia, and used hke a 
slave and a dog ; for the Persian 
monarch, from time to time, ob- 
liged this unhappy eQiperor to bow 
himself down, and offer him his 
back, on which to set his foot, m 
9rder to mount, his cbaridt or his 
horse. He died in this miserable 
state of captivity. ^ 

iEmilian, governor of Egypt, 
a(»uttwo hundred and sixty •Uix:ee, 
was a virulent persecutor o£ the 
church of Christ. He was soon 
after strangled by order of the em- 
peror. 

Aurelian, the,empei;or, justin- 
tendmg to begin a persecution 
against the followers of Christ, was 
killed in the year two himdred and 
seventy-four. 

* Maximin^s wa& a persecutor of 
the church. He reigneH only tliree 
years^and thpn fell und(^r the hands 
of violence. 

About the year three hundred 
was the greatest possible contest 
betjween Christ and t^ Romanen^- 



perovB, which should have the dor 
minion* Th^se illustrious wretch- 
es seemed determined io blot ou« 
the Christian race and name fron\ 
under heaven. The persecution 
was §sur more fierce and brutal than 
it had ever been, it was time,' 
therefore, for the Lord Jesus' 
Christ, the greathead o£the church, 
to arise and' plead his own cause : 
and so, indeed, he did« The ex- 
amples we have mentioned are 
dreadful: these that follow are not 
less astonishing, and they are all 
delivered upon the bestauthorities* 

Dioclesian persecutedthe church 
in three hundred and three. After 
this nothing ever prospered with 
hipi. He underwent many trou- 
bles : his senses became impaired ; 
and he quitted the qmiNre. 

^verus, another persecuting <em- 
peror, was overthrown and put 
to death in the year three hundred 
and 8even» 

About the same^ time, Urbanus, 
governor of Palestine, who had 
signalized himself by tormenting 
and destroying the disciples of Je- 
sus, met. with his due reward; for 
almost immediately after the cru- . 
cities committed, die Divine ven- 
geance overtook him. He was \m- 
expcctedly degraded and deprived 
of all his honours ; and dejected, 
dispirited, and meanly begging for 
mercy, was put to death by the 
same hsuid that raised him. 

Firmilianus, another persecuting 
governor, met with the same fate« 

Maximianus Herculius, another 
of the wretched persecuting empe- 
rors, was compelled to hang him- 
self,~in the year three.hundred and 
tern 

Maximianus Gelerius, of all the 
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tyrants of his time the most cruel, 
was seized with a grievous apd 
horrible disease, and tormented 
with ulcers and worms to such a 
degree, that they who were order- 
ed to attend him could not bear the 
stench. Worms proceeded from 
his body in a fearful manner ; and 
several of his physicians were put 
to death because they could not en* 
dure the smell, and others because 
they could not cure him. This 
happened in the year of our Lord 
three hundred and eleven. 

Maxentius, another of the in- 
human monsters, was overthrown 
in bs^ttle by Constantyie ; and in 
his flight he fell into the Tiber, 
and was drowned in the year three 
hundred and twelve. 

Maximuius put out the eyes of 
many thousands of Christians. 
Soon after the commission of his 
cruelties, a disease arose among 
his own people, which greatly af- 
fected their eyes, and took away 
their sight. He himself died mise- 
rably, and upon the rack, his eyes 
starting out of his head through the 
violence of his distemper, in the 
year three hundred and thirte^. 
All his family likewise- were de- 
stroyed, his wife and children put 
to death, together with most of his 
friends and dependants, who had 
been the instruments of his cruelty. 

A Roman officer^ to oblige this 
Maximinus, greatly oppressed the 
church at Damascus : not long af- 
ter, he destroyed himself. 

Licinii)s^ the last of these perse- 
cuting emperors before Cpnstan- 
tine, was conquered and put to 
death in the year three hundred 
and twenty-three. He was equal- 
ly an enemy ^ to religion, liberty, 
and learning. 



Cyril, the Deacort^'was mur* 
dered by some Pagans, at HeUo" 
polls, for his opposition to their 
images. They ripped open his 
belly, and ate his liver : the Divine 
vengeance, however, pursued aft 
those who had be^n guilty of this 
crime ; their teeth came out, their 
tongues rotted, and they lostttieir 
sight. ' 

Valens was made emperor in 
364; and though a Christian him^ 
self, he is said to hiave caused 
fourscore Presbyters, who differed 
from him in opinion, to be put ta 
sea^ and burnt alive in the ship. 
Afterwards, in a battle with the 
Goths, he was defeated andwound* 
ed, and fled to a cottage, where he 
was burnt alive, as most histo- 
rians relate : all agree that he pe- 
rished. 

The last Pagan prince, who was 
a formidable enemy to Christianity, 
was Radagaisus, a king of the 
Goths. He invaded the Roman 
empire with an army of 400,000 
men, about the year 405, and vow- 
ed to sacrifice all the Romans to 
his gods. The Romans, however, 
fou^t him, and. obtained a com- 
plete victory, taking him and his 
sons prisoners, whom they put to 
death. 

Hunneric^ the Vandal, though 
a Christian, was a most cruel per- 
secutor of those who differed fi^DJ 
him in opinion, about the year oi 
our Lord 484. He .spared not 
even those of his own persuasion, 
neither his friends nor his kindred. 
He reigned, however," not quite 
eight years, and died with aU the 
marks of Divine indignation upon 
him. 

JuUan the apostate greatly op' 
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preyed the Christians ; and he pe- 
rished soon after, in his rash expe- 
dition against the Persians. 

Several of those who were em- 
ployed or permitted by Julian to 
persecute the Christians, are said 
to have perished miserably and re- 
markably. I will here relate the 
fate of a few of these unhappy 
wretches in the words of Tille- 
mont, who faithfully collected the 
account from the ancients. We 
have observed, says this learned 
man^ that count Julian, with Felix, 
superintendantof the finances, and 
Elpidius, treasurer to the ^mperor, 
apostates all three^had received or- 
ders to go and seize the effects of 
the church of Antioch, and carry 
them to the treasury. They did 
it on the day of the martyrdom 
of St. Theodoret, and drew up an 
account of jwhat they had seized. 
But count Julian was not content 
. with takingaway the sacred vessels 
of the church, and profaning them 
by his impure hands: carrying to 
greater lengths the outrage he was 
doing to Jesus Christ, he overturn 
ed and flung them down on the 
ground, and sat upon them in a 
most criminal manner ; adding to 
this all the banters and blasphemies 
that he could devise against Christ, 
and against the Christians, who, 
he said, were abandoned of God. 

Felix, the superintendant, signa- 
lized himself also by another im- 
piety ; for as he was viewing the 
rich and magnificent vessels which 
the emperors Constantine and Con- 
stantius had given to the church, 
*V Behold," said he, "with what 
plate the son of Mary is served !" It 
is said, too, that count Julian and 
he made it the subject of banter. 
Vol. h 3 M 



that God should let them thus pro- 
fane his temple, without interpo- 
sing by visible miracles. 

But these impie ties remained not 
long unpunished, and Julian had no 
sooner profaned the sacred utensils ^ 
than hefelttheeffect of Divine ven-' 
geance. He fell into a grievous 
and unknown disease ; and his in- 
ward parts being corrupted, he cast 
out his liver and his excrements^ 
not from the ordinary passages, but 
from his miserable mouth, which 
had uttered so many blasphetnies. 
His secret parts, and all the flesh 
round about them, corrupted also, 
and bred vsorms ; and to shew that 
it was a Divine punishment, all the 
art of physicians could give him no 
relief. In this condition he conti- 
nued forty days, without speech or 
sense, ^preyed on by worms. At 
length he came to himself again. 
The imposthumes, however, all 
over his body, and the worms 
which gnawed him continually, re- 
duced him to the utmost extremi- 
ty. He threw them up, without 
ceasing, the last three days of his 
life, with a stench which he him- 
self could not bear. 

The disease with which God vi- 
sited Felix was not so long. H« 
burst suddenly in the middle of his 
body, and died of an effusion of 
blood in the course of one day. 

Elpidius was stripped of his ef- 
fects in 366, and shut up \n prison, 
where, after having continued for 
some time, he died without reputa*^ 
tion and honour, cursed of all the 
world, and sumamed the apostate. 

To these instances many more 
might be added nearer our own 
times, did oiu-roompermit. These, 
however, a^ suffiqent to shew us 
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what a fearftil thing it is to fiaU into 
the baBds of the livitig God, and 
how fruitless and aw^ul it is to op- 
pose his deaigns, and to attempt to 
stop the progress of his gospel. 
** Why do the heatbee rage, and 
the people imagine a vain thing ? 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh; the Lord shaM have them in 
derision. Thou shalt break them 
\fith a rod of iron ; thou shak dash 
them to pieces as a potter's vessel. 
Be wise now, therefore, Oye kings -y 
be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, 
;^nd ir^yoice with trembling,'' Pea. 
ii. yorttn^s Remarks on Mcdestasti" 
eal History^ vol* iii, p. 246, &c. ; 
Simpson's Key to the Prophecies^ 
$ 29 ; Newton on the PropkecieSy 
dis, 24 ; Bryanfs C^servatims on 
^ the PUigms of Egypt; Tillemont 
Histoire des Emp. 

JUDICIUM I>£I,or|udgmcn(t 
of God, was a term anciently ap- 
plied to all extraordmary trials of 
secret crimes > as diose by arms 
and single combat; and the or^ 
deals, or those by fire, or red hot 
plough-shares, by plunging the 
arm in boiling water, or the whole 
body in cold water, in hopes God 
would work a miracle, rather than 
suffer truth and innocence to pe*- 
rish. These customs were a long 
time kept up even among Chris- 
tians^ and they are still in use in 
^omc nations, Triak of this sort 
were usually held in churches^ in 
the presence of the bishop, precast, 
and aecukrjudgesr after three days 
fa$ting,confeiision,commuaion,and 
many adjurations and oeremonles, 
described at large by Du Cange« 

JUMPERS, persons so called 
from the practice of jumping du- 
ring the time allotted for religious 



worship. This singular prac^e 
began, it it si&d, in the w^raten^part 
of Wales, about the year 1 f60w It 
was soon after defended by Mr.. 
WiHiam Williaros (the Welch po- 
et, as he is sometime called) in a 
pamphlet, which was patronized hf 
the abettors of jumping in ref^ious^ 
assemblies. Several of the more 
zealous itinerant preachers encou* 
raged the people to cry out ^- 
goniant (the Welch word for glo- 
ry), amen, &c* &c. ; to put them- 
selves in viotent a^^ations ; and, 
finally, to jump mitil dicy were 
quite exhausted, so as often to be 
obliged to iaU down on the &)or 
or the field where this kind of wor- 
ship was held. These scenes 'con- 
tinue sometimes for two or three 
hours, and soinetimes during half 
the night, after having produced 
the greatest confusion^ and too of- 
ten turned the soknmiKiea of reli- 
gion into d^ most extravagao% 
clamours and gestures. 

Though, the Jismpers have not, 
It is said, pa&sed die boundaries ®f 
Waks, we fiatl there hare been 
others not lesa frantic in odier parts* 
See articles Dangers and Shak- 
ers* We are happy to find, how- 
ever, thaft the practite of jumping 
is on the decline \ and: we hope 
that these people and their teaders, 
whom we believe are many of them 
not only sincere^ but pious too, 
wiii consider that such disorderly 
scen-ca are not compatible with the 
service of that God, who ife a God 
of order y not die author of con^ 
fusion, but of peace. 

JUSTICE consists in an exact 
and scrupulous regaM to the rights 
of others^ with a deltbevaie purpose 
to preserve them on all occasions 
sacred and inviolate. It is often 
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divided into commutative and dis- 
trtbutative justice* The former 
consists in an equal exchange of be- 
nefits ; tbe Mtter in ^n equal dis- 
tribution of rewards and puoi»h- 
meats. J)r. Watts gives the fol- 
lowing rules T^pecting justice. — 
^^ 1. It is jue^t th^t we honour, re- 
verence, and respect those who are 
superi<M's in any kind, £ph. vi, 1, 
3. 1st Pet iiy \7. istTiffi. v, 1.7. 
— 2, That we shew particular 
kindness to near relations, ?rov. 
xvii, 17* — 3» Thatwelpve those 
who love us, and shew gratitude 
to those who have done us good, 
Gal. iv, 1^. — 4. Tliat we pay tlie 
full due to thoAe whom we bargain 
or deal withi Row. x\\u 0eut. 
xxiv, l^j.-— 5. That we h«lp our 
fellow-creatures in cases of great 
necessity, Ex. a^xiii, 4.-— 6* Repa- 
ration to those whom we have 
wilfully injured*'* Wattd^s Serm*^ 
ser. 24, 35, vol. ii ; Berry Street 
Lect.^ sen 4 ; Grove* s Mor. PhiL^ 
p. a32> vol. ii 4 Wolhaton^a Relig, 
of Natnre^i^. 137, 141 ; jfay^sSer*^ 
vol. ii, p. 131^ 

JUSTICE OF GOD is that per^ 
fection whereby he is infinitely 
righteous and just, both in -him- 
self and in all his proceedings with 
his creatures. Mr. Ryland defines 
it thus : " The ardent inclination 
of bis will to prescribe equal laws 
as the supreme governor, aad to 
dispense equal re wards and punish- 
ments as the supreme judge,'* 
Rev. xvi, 5. Psal. cxlv, 7. Psal. 
xcvii, 1.-*— 2. It is distinguished 
into remunerative and punitive 
justice. Remunerativejusticei^ a 
jdistribution of rewards, the rul« of 
which isnpttiie merit of the crea* 
ture, but his own gracious pro- 
mise, Jas. i, 12. 2d Tim, iv, 8. 



Punitive J or vindictive justice, is 
the infliction of punishment for any 
sin comn^tled by men, 2d Thess. 
i, 6. That God will not let sin go 
unpunished is. evident, 1. From 
the word of God, Ex. xxxiv, 6, 7. 
Numb, xiv, 18* Neh. i, 3.— 2*. 
From the nature of God, Isasi 
i, 13, "14. Psal. V, 5, 6. Heb. xii, 
29. — 3. From sm being punished 
i^i Christ, the surety of his people, 
1st Pet. iii, 18. — ^ From all the 
various natural evils which men 
bear in the present state. The use 
we should make of this doctrine is 
this^ 1. We should learn the 
dreadful nature of sin, and the in* 
evitable ruin of im|>enitent sinuers. 
Psalm ix, 17*^— 2. We should 
highly appreciate the Lord Jesus 
Christ in whom justice is satisfied, 
1st Pet. iii, 18.-^3« We should 
imitate the justice of God, by 
cherishing an ardent regard to the 
rights of God, and to the rights 
of mankind.— -4. We should ab- ' 
hor all sin, as it strikes direcdy 
at the justice of God. — 5. We 
should derive comfort from the 
consideration that the judge of all 
the earth will do right as it re- 
spects ourselves, the church, and 
tihe world at large, Psal. xcvii, I, 
2. Ryland*s Conts.y vol. ii, p. 
439 ; Witsiiis^s Zconomy^ lib. 11, 
ch. a, i 11 J Dr. Owen on the 
Justice of God; GiWs Body of Di- 
vinity^ p. 155, vol. i, 8VO, ; Elisha 
Cok on tJie Righteousness of God. 
JUSTIFICATION, a forensic 
term, and signifies the^eclaring or 
the pronouncing a person righteous 
according to law* It stands op- 
posed to condemnation ; and this 
is the idea of the word whenever 
it is used in an evangelical sense,- 
Rom. v, 18. Deut. xxv, 1. Prov^ 
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xvii, 15. Matt, xii, sr. It does 
not signify to msike men holy, but 
the holding and declaring them 
so. It is defined by the assembly 
thus : " An act of God's free 
grace, in which he pardoneth all 
our sins, and accepteth us as 
righteous in his sight only, fer the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us, and received by faith alone-'* 

The doctrine of justification, 
says Mr, Booth, makes a very 
distinguished figure in that reli- 
gion which is from above, and is 
a capital article of that faith 
which was once delivered to the 
saints* Far from being a merely 
speculative point, it spreads its 
influence through the whole bo- 
dy of divinity, runs through all 
Christian experience and operates 
in every part of practical godli- 
ness. Such is its grand import- 
ance, that a mistake about it has 
a msilignant efficacy, and is at^ 
tended with a long train of dan- 
gerous consequences. Nor can 
diis appear strange when it is con- 
sidered that the doctrine of justi- 
fication is no other than the xvay 
of a sinner's acceptance xvtth God. 
Being of such peculiar nioment, 
it is inseparably connected with 
many other evangelical truths, the 
harmony and beauty of which we 
cannot behold while this is misun- 
iderstood. It is, if any thing may 
be so called, an essential article, 
and certainly requires our most 
serious consideration. 

Justification, in a theological 
sense, is either legator evangelical* 
If any person could be found that 
had never broken the Divine law, 
he might be justified by it in a 
manner strictly legal. But in this 
way none of the human race can 



be justified, or stand acquitted be- 
fore God. For all have smned; 
there is none righteous ; no, not 
one, Rom. iii. As sinners, they 
are under the sentence of death by 
his righteous law, and excluded 
from sdl hope and me!«cy. That 
justification, therefore, about 
which the scriptures principally 
treat, and which reaches the case 
of a sinner, is not by a personal, 
but an imputed righteousness; a 
righteousness without the law, 
Rom. iii, 2U provided by grace, 
and revealed in the gospel ; for 
which reason, that obedience 
by which a sinner is justified, and 
his justification itself, are called 
evangelical. In this affair there 
is the most wonderful display of 
Divine justice and boundless grace. 
Of Divine justice^ if we regard the 
meritorious cause and ground ^n 
which the Justifier proceeds in ab- 
solving the condemned sinner, and 
in pronouncing him righteous. 
Of tott«rffe**^roc^, if we consider 
the state and character of those 
persons to whom the blessing « 
granted. Justification may be 
farther distinguished as being 
either at the bar of God, and m 
the court of conscience j or *" 
the sight of the world, and before 
our fellow-creatures. The for- 
mer is by mere grace through 
faith ; and the latter is by works. 
To justify is evidently a Divine 
prerogative. It is God tkatjusti- 
fieth, Rom. viii, Z^. That sove- 
reign Being, against whonr '^^ 
have so greatly offended, whose 
law we have broken l^ ten thou- 
sand acts of rebeUion against bim, 
has, in the way of his own ap- 
pointment, the sole right of *^' 
quitting the guilty, and of P^^ 
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Bouncing them righteous. Heap- 
points the way^ provides the means, 
and imputes the righteousness ; 
and all in perfect agreement with 
>th^ demands of his violated law, 
♦and the rights of his offended jus- 
'tice. But although this act is in 
'«ome places of the infallible word 
%inore particularly appropriated per- 
^oonaily to the Father, yet it is ma- 
nifest that all the Three Persons 
are concerned in this grand affair, 
and each performs a distinct part 
in this particular, as also in the 
-whole cecOnomy of salvation. The 
eternal' Father is represented as 
appointing the way, and as giving 
his own Son to perform the con^ 
ditions of our acceptance before 
him, Romi viii, 32. The divine 
Son as engaged to sustain the 
curse, and make the atonement j 
to fulfil the terms, and provide 
the righteousness by which we are 
justified. Tit. ii, 14. And the 
Holjy Spirit as revealing to sinners 
the perfection, suitableness, and 
freeness of the Saviour's work, 
enabling them to receive it as exr 
faibited in the gospel of sovereign 
grace ; and testifying to their con- 
sciences complete justification by 
it in the court of heaven, John 
xvi, 8, 14. 

As to the oA/Vc^^ of justificatjon, 
• ]the scripture says, they are sinners^ 
and ungodly* For thus runs the 
Divine -declaration ; 1^ him that 
ivorketh is the reward of justificar 
tion, and of eternal life as con- 
nected with it; not reckoned of 
gracey but of debt* But to him 
that -worketb nbt^ but believeth on 
Him that jmtijpeth — whom? the 
righteous ? the holy ? the emi- 
nently pious \ Nay, verily, but 
thttm^odlyf his faithi or that in 



which he believes, is counted unt9 
him for righteousness^ Rom. iv, 4, 
5. Gal. ii, 17. Here, then, we 
learn, that the subjects of justifi- 
cation, considered in themselves, 
are not only "destitute of a perfect 
righteousness, but have perform.ed 
no good works at all. They are 
denominated and considered as the 
ungodly, when the blessing is be- 
stowed upon them. Not that wc 
are to (inderstand that such remain 
ungodly. " All," says Dr. Owen, 
" that are justified, were before 
ungodly ; but all that are justified, 
are, at the same instant, made 
godly." That the mere sinner, 
however, is the subject of justifi- 
cation, appears from hence. The 
Spirit of God, speaking in the 
scripture, repeatedly declares that 
we are justified by grace. But 
grace stands in direct opposition to 
works. Whoever, therefore, i» 
justified by grace, is considered aft 
absolutely unworthy in that very 
instant when the blessing is vouch- 
safed to him, Rom. iii, 24. The 
person, therefore, that is justified^ 
is ^cce^ted without . any cause in 
himsdfv Hence it appears, that, 
if we regard the persons who are 
justified, and their state prior to 
the enjoyment of the immensely- 
glorious privilege, Divine grace 
appears, and reigns in all its glory. 
As to ^he way and manner in 
which sinners are justified, it may 
be observed that the Divine Be- 
ing can acquit none without a 
complete righteousness. Justifi- 
cation, as before observed, is evj- 
dendy a forensic term, and the 
thing intended by it a judicial act. 
So that, were a person to be justi- 
fied without a righteousness, the 
judgment ^vouldnbt be according 
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to truth : it would be a fabe unci 
unrighteous sentence. That right- 
eousness by which we are justified 
must be equal to the demands of 
that law according to which the 
Sovereign Judge proceeds in our 
justification. Many persons talk 
of conditions of justification (see 
article Condition) ; but the only 
condition is that of perfect rtghte- 
cusness: this the law requires, nor 
does the gospel substitute another. 
But where shall w« find or how 
shall wq obtain a justifying righte- 
ousness? Shall we flee to the law 
for relief? Shall we apply with di- 
ligence and zeal to the perform- 
ance of duty, in order to attain 
the desired end ? The apostle po- 
sitively affirms, that there is no ac- 
ceptance with God ty the works of 
the laws and the reasons are evi- 
dent. Our righteousness is im- 
perfect, and consequently canxu)t 
justify. If justification were by 
the works of men, it could not 
be by grace:, it would not be 
a righteousness without works.-— 
There would be no need of the 
righteousness of Christ ; and, last- 
ly, if justification were by the 
law, then boasting would be en- 
couraged; whereas God's design, 
in the whole scheme of salvation, 
is to exclude it, Bom. iii, 27. Eph. 
ii, 8, 9. Nor is faith itself our 
jrig^hteousness^ or that for the sake 
of which we are justified: for, 
though believers are said to be 
justified by faith, yet not for faith: 
faith can only be considered as 
the instrument, and not the cause. 
That faith is not our righteous- 
ness, is evident from the following 
consideratiQxis : No man's faith 
is perfect; and, if it were, it 
would not be equal to the. 4^* 



mands of the Divine law. It 
could not, therefore, without aa 
error in judgment, be accounted 
a complete righteousness. But 
the judgment of God, as before 
proved, is according to truth, and 
according to the rights of his law. 
That obedience by which a sinner 
is justified is called the rightful- 
ness offaithy rig'hteousnesslfyJaUhy 
and is represented as reveled to 
faith ; consequently it cannot be 
faiih itself. Faith, in the business 
of justification, stands opposed to 
all works ; to him that iMoriethnot, 
but belteveth. Now, if it were our 
[justifying righteousness, to consi- 
der it in such alight would be high- 
ly improper. For in such a con- 
nexion it falls under the conside- 
ration of a work; a CQnditioQ,on 
the performance of which our ac- 
ceptance with God is manife^y 
suspended. If faith itself be that 
on account of which we are ac- 
cepted, then some beUevcts ^ 
justified by a more, ^ some 1^^ 
a less perfect righteousness, in cx' 
act proportion to the streag* or 
weakness of their feith. ^"* 
which is the end of the law is our 
righteousness, which ceruialy is 
not faith, but the obedience ot 
our exalted substitutic, Rpin. ?» 
4. Were faith itself our. justity- 

ing righteousness, we might ^^" 
pend upon it befpre God, aa4 ^^' 
joice in it. So that, acjeordmg Jo 
this hypothesis, not Christ, but 
faith, is the capital, thing; th«?^" 
ject to which we nwist look,wnicn 
is absurd. When die apostje saP' 
" faith was imputed to hjm f^ 
righteousness," his. main ^P 
was to prove that Aq e^rnal S^^*' 
reign justifies/r^^/y, wiAoU^ W 
cause in the creature* . 
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• Nor 16 man's obediebcfe to the 
gospei as to a wew atid milder law 
the mato^ of his justificaiion be- 
fore God. It was a notion that 
some years ago obtained^ that a 
ji^kxation^ of the law, and the se- 
verities of k, h«i« been obtained by 
Christ ; and a new law, a remedial 
law, a laiw of mUder temw, ha« 
been introdiOEced by hinft, which is 
the gpspel ; the terms of which 
are laith, repentance, and obe- 
cifettce ; and though these ar^e i«i- 
perffect, yet, being sincere, they 
are accepted of by God in the 
room of a perfect rigfhteousness* 
But every part of this scheme is 
wrong, for the law is not reli^xed, 
nor any erf its severities abated ; 
diere is no alteration made in it 
either with respect to its precepts 
or penalty : besides, the scheme is 
aAysurd) for i<t supp^se^ that the 
law whkh a man w now under 
inquires onfy an imperfect cbt- 
diende : but an imperfect righte- 
0U8t<e«s eannot answer its de- 
Mftands; for every law requires 
perfect obcdknce to it» own pre- 
cepts and prdiibitions. 

Nor is a profession off 'reMgion^ 
or sincerity, or good works, at all 
the gtoiukd of our acceptance with 
God, for aU'Oiiir righteousness is 
imperfect, and must therefore be 
entirely eaE^luded. Bt/ grace^ saith 
Ae affK>Btley ye^ are saved^ ncrt of 
tvorIi»y le^ any man should boast. 
Ephw ii, 8> 9. Besides, the worksof 
saindtifi^^ation and justification are 
two distinct things : the one is a 
Work of grace within men ; the 
other ah act of* gt^ce fbr or towards 
men: the one is imperfect, the 
other complete ; the one carried 
on gradually, the other done at 
once. See Sanctificatiok. 



tf, then, w^ cannot possibly be 
j4istifi«ed by any of our own per- 
ibrmances, nor by faith itself., nor 
even by the graces of the "Ac^ 
Spirit, where then shali^e find 
a righteousness hj which we can 
be justified ? The scripture for- 
nishes^ us with an answer — '^ By 
Jesus Christ all that believe are 
Juetif ed from ^l things from which 
they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses," Acts xiii, 38, 3^. 
" Me was delivered for our of- 
fences, and raised again fbr quir 
Justification^^ Rom. iv, ^. " Being 
Justtfed by his Wood, We shall be 
saved from wrath thr9ugh him,** 
Rom. V, 9. The spotless obedience, 
therefore, the bitter sufierings, 
and the accursed d^eath of our hea- 
venly Surety, constitute that very 
righteousness by which sinners are 
justified before God. That thk 
ri|;h%ieousness is ifnputedto us, and 
that we are not ju^ifted by a per>- 
sona! righteousness^ appears from 
the stript^re wid^ superior evi- 
dence. *' By the obedience of one 
shall many be madfe righteous," 
Romv v, 19. '* He hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we inight be made the righte- 
ousness of God in him,'* fSd Cor. 
V, 21. "And be found in him^ 
not havingmine own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which 
is through the feitb of Christ; tixe 
righteousness which is of Qod by 
faith,'^ Phil, iii, 8. ^ee also 
J^r* xxHi, 6» Dan* ix, 24. the 
whole of the ivth,ch. Romans, 
and the ii ch. of Galatians. See 
articles Reconciliation, RiGHT- 

EOUSN£SS. 

As to the properties of justifi- 
cation : 1. It is an aqt of God*ft 
free grace, without any merit 
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nrhatever in the creature, Rom. iii, 
04.— -2. It is an act of justice as 
well as grace : the law being per- 
fectly fulfilled in Christ, and Di- 
vine justice satisfied, Rom. iii, 26. 
Ps. Ixxxv, 10 — 3. It is an indivi- 
dual and instantaneous act done at 
once, admitting of no degrees, 
John xix, 30. — 4. It is irrever- 
sible, and an unalterable act, Mai. 
iii, 6. 

As to the time of justification, 
divines are not agreed. Some have 
distinguished it into decretive, vir- 
tual, and actual. 1. Decretive, is 
God^s eternal purpose to justify 
sinners in time by Jesus Christ. — 
2. Virtual justification has a refer- 
ence to the satisfaction made by 
Christ. — 3, Actual, is when we are 
enabled to believe in Christ, and by 
faith are united to him. Others say 
it is eternal^ because his purpose 
respecting it was from everlasting ; 
and that, as the Almighty viewed 
his people in Christ, they were, of 
consequence, justified in his sight. 
But it appears to me, that- the 
principle on which the advocates 
for this doctrine have proceeded is 
wrong. They have confounded 
the design with the execution ; 
for if this distinction be not kept 
up, the utmost perplexity will fol- 
low the consideration of evfery sub- 
ject which relates to the decrees 
of God; nor shall we be able to 
form any clear ideas of his moral 
government whatever. To say, as 
one does, that the eternal will of 
God to justify men is the justifi- 
cation of them, is not to the pur- 
pose ; for, upon the same ground, 
we might as well say that the 
eternal will of God to convert and 
glorify his people is the real con- " 



version and glorification of theil9« 
That it was eternally determined 
that there should be a people who 
should believe in Christ, and that 
his righteousness should be im- 
puted to them, is not to be dis- 
puted; but to say that these 
things were really done from eter- 
nity (which we niust say if we be- 
lieve eternal justification), this 
would be absurd. It is more con- 
sistent to believe, that God from 
eternity laid the plan of justifica- 
tion ; that this plan was executed 
by the life and death of Christ ; and 
that the blessing is only manifested, 
received, and enjoy^ed, when we 
are regenerated ; so that np man 
can say, or has any reason to con- 
clude, he is justified until he be- 
lieves in Christ, Rom. v, 1. 

The effects or blessing's of justi- 
fication are, 1. An entire freedom 
from all penal qvils in this life, 
and that which is to come, 1st 
Cor. ill, 22. — 2. Peace with God, 

Rom. V, 1. 3. Access to God 

through Christ, Eph. iii, 12.— 4. 
Acceptance with God, Eph. v, 27. 
— 5. Holy confidence and securi- 
ty under all the difficulties and 
troubles of the present state, 2d 
Tim. i, 12. — 6. Finally, eternal 
salv ation,R0m. viii, 30.Rom. v, 1 8. 

Thus we have given as com- 
prehensive a view of the doctrine 
of justification as the nature of 
this work will admit ; a doctrine 
which is founded upon the sacred 
scriptures ; and which so far from 
leading to licentiousness, as some 
suppose, is of all others the most 
replete with motives to love, de- 
pendance, and obedience, Uom. 
vi, 1, 2. A doctrine which the 
primitive Christians held as con-- 
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stituting the Tcry essence of thek 
BTStcm ; which cur reformers con* 
stdered as the most important 
point J which our ▼cncrablc mar- 
. tyre gloried in, and sealed with 
their Mood ;' and which» as the 
church of England obsenres, is a 
**verjr wholesome doctrine, and 
full of comfort." See Dr. Owen m 
yufttficathn ; RawHns m yusttfieth' 



Hon; EJhmrd/s Sermans w dittdf 
Lime Street Lect:^ p. 350; Herveft 
Theron and Aspasko^ and Eleven 
Letters^ Wttbersp^s CMnexwn he* 
tvoeen yttstification .and Holiness ; 
Gill emd Ridglefs Div. ; hut cspe- 
ciallj Booth's Rfig» of Grace^ to 
which I am indebted for great part 
of the above article. 
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KEITHIANS, a party which sc- 
^arated from the C^akcre in Penn- 
syivania in the year 1691. They 
were headed by the famous George 
Keithi from whom they derived 
their name. Those who persisted 
in their separation, after their 
leader deserted them, practised 
feiptism, and received the Lord's 
»upper. This pvty were also 
called ^aker Baptists^ because 
they retained the language, dress, 
and manner of the (fakers. 

KEYS, power of they a term made 
use of in reference to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, denoting the power 
of excommunicating and absolv- 
ing. The Romanists say that the 
pope has the power of the keys, 
and can open and shut paradise as 
"he pleases J grounding their opi- 
nion on that expression of Jesus 
Christ to Peter — « I will give thee 
the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven," Matt, xvi, 19. But every 
one must see tibat this 15 an abso- 
lute perversion of scripture; for 
the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven most probably refer to ^the 
gospel dispensation, and denotes 
the power and authority of every 
faithful minister to preach the 
gospel, administer the sacraments, 
Vol. L 3 N 



land exercise government, that 
men may be admitted to or ex- 
cluded from the church, as is pro- 
per. See Absolution. 

In St. Gregory we read, that it 
was the custom for the popes to 
send a golden key to priiices, 
wherein they inclosed a little of 
the filings of St. Peter's chain, 
kept with such devotion at Rome ; 
and that these keys were worn in 
the bosom, as being supposed to 
contain some wonderful virtues ! 
Such has been the superstition of 
past ages 1 ! 

KIRK SESSIONS, the name of 
a petty ecclesiastical judicatory in 
Scotland. Each parish, according 
to its extent, is divided into seve- 
ral particular districts, every one 
of which has its own elder and 
deacon to oversee it. A consist- 
ory of the ministers, ciders, arid 
deacons of a parish form a kirk 
session^ These meet once a week, 
the minister being their moderator, 
but without a negative voice. It 
regulates matters relative to public 
worship, elections, catechising, vi- 
. sitations, &c. It judges in matters 
of less scandal \ but greater, as 
adultery, ate left to the presby- 
tery, and in all cases an appeal 
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lies from it to the presbytery. — 
Kiik sessions have likewise the 
care of the poor, and poor's funds. 
See Frbsbtte&ians. 

KINDNESS, civil behaviour, fa- 
vourable treatment^ or a constant 
and habitual practice of friendly 
offices and benevolent actions. See 
Charity, Gentleness. 

KNIPPERDOLINGS, a deno- 
mination in the 16th century ;. so 
calledfrom BertrandKnipperdoHng, 
who taught that the lightepus be- 
fore the day of judgment shall have 
a monarchy on earth, and the wick- 
ed be destroyed i that men are not 
justified by their faith in Christ Je- 
sus; that there is no original 
sin; that infants ought not to be 
baptized, and that immersion is 
the only mode of baptism; that 
every one has authority to preach 
and administer the sacraments ; 
that men are not obliged to pay 
respect to magistrjates ; that all 
things ought to be in common, and 
that it is lawful to marry many 
wives. 

KNOWLEDGE is defined by 
Mr. Locke to be the perception of 
the connexion and agreement, or dis- 
agreement and repugnancy of our 
ideas. It also denotes karmngy 
or the improvement of our facul- 
ties by reading ; experience^ or the 
acquiring new ideas or truths, by 
seeing a variety of objects, and 
making observations upon them in 
our own minds. No man, says 
the admirable Dr. Watts, is oblig- 
ed to learn and know every thuig ; 
this can neither be sought nor re- 
quired, for it is utterly impossible: 
yet all persons arc under some 
obligation to improve their .own 
undei*standing, otherwise it will be 



a barren desert, or a forest over- 
grown with weeds and brambles. 
Universal ignorance', or infinite 
error, will overspread the mind 
which is utterly neglected and 
lies without any cultivation. The 
following rules, therefore, should 
be attended to, fOr the improve- 
ment of knowledge. 1. Deeply 
possess your mind with the vast im- 
portance of a good judgment, and 
the rich and inestimable advantage 
of right reasoning. — 2. Consider 
the weaknesses, failings, and mis- 
takes of human nature in general. 
— 3. Be not satisfied with a slight 
view of things, but take a wide 
survey now and then of the vast 
and unlimited regions of learning, 
the variety of questions and diffi- 
culties belonging to every science. 
— 4. Presume not too much upon 
a bright genius, a ready wits and 
good parts; for this, without 
study, will never make a man ot 
knowledge. — 5. Do not imagine 
that large and laborious reading, 
and a strong memory, can deno- 
minate you truly, wise, without 
meditation and studious thought. 
—6. Be not so weak as to imJigine 
that a life of learning is a life of 
laziness.— 7. Let the hope of new 
discoveries, as well as the satis- 
faction and pleasure of known 
truths, animate your daily indus- 
try.— 8. Do not hover always on 
the surface of things, nor take up 
suddenly with mere appearances. 
—9. Once a day, especially in the 
early years of life and study, call 
yourselves to an account what new 
ideas you have gained. — 10. Main- 
tain a constant' watch, at all times, 
against a dogmatical, spirit.— '^ • 
Be humble and courageous enougn 
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to retract any mistake, and con- 
fess an error. — 12. Beware of 
a fanciful temper of mind, and 
a humorous conduct. — 13. Have 
a care of trifling with things 
important and momentous, or 
of sporting with things awful 
and sacred.— 14. Ever maintain a 
rirtuous and pious frame of spi- 
rit. — 15. Watch against the pride 
of your own reason, and a vain 
conceit of your own intellectual 
powers, with the neglect of Divine 
aid and 'blessing. — 16, Offer up, 
therefore, your daily requests to 
God, the Father of Lights, that he 
would bless all you; attempts and 
hibours in reading, study, and 
conversation. Watts on the Mind^ 
chap, i; Dr. John Edwards^ s Un- 
certainty^ Deficiency,, and Corrup- 
t^ons of Human Knowledge; Heid^s 
Intellectual Powers of Man; Sten- 
netfs Sermon on Acts xxvi, 24, 25. 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD is 
often taken for the fear of God and 
the whole of religion. There is, 
indeed, a speculative knowledge, 
which consists only in the belief of 
his existence, arid the acknow- 
ledgment of his perfections, but 
has no influence on the heart and 
conduct. A spiritual saving know- 
ledge consists in veneration for the 
Divine Being, Psal. Ixxxix, 7. 
love to him as an object of beauty 
and goodness, Zech. ix, 17. hum- 
' ble confidence in his mercy and 
promise, Psal. ix, 10. and sincere j 
uniform, and perse vering^obedience 
to his word, 1st John il, 3. It 
may farther be considered as a 
knowledge of God, the Father ; of 
his love, faithfulness, power, &c. 
Of the Son, as it relates to the dig- 
nity of his nature, 1st John v, 20. 



the suitability of his offices, Heb. 
ix. the perfection of his work. 
Psalm Ixviii, 18. the bright- 
ness of his example, Acts x, 38. 
and the prevalency of hts inter- 
cession, Heb. vii, 25. Of the Holy 
Ghost, as equal with the Father 
and the Son ; of his agency as en- 
lightener and comforter; as also 
in his work of witnessing, sanc- 
tifying, and directing his people, 
John XV, xvi. 2d Cor. iii, 17, 18. 
John iii, 5,. 6. Rom. viii, 16. 
This knowledge may be considered 
as experimental, 2id Tim. i, 12« 
fiducial, Jobxiii, 15, 16. a€ectton- • 
ate, 1st John iii, 19. influential, 
Ps. ix, 10. Matt. ▼, 16. humiliat- 
ing, Isa. vi. Job xlii, 5, 6. satisfy- 
ing, Psal. xxxvi, 7. Prov. iii, 17. 
and superior to all other know- 
ledge, Phil, iii, 8. The advan- 
tages of religious knowledge arc 
every way great. It forms the 
basis of true honour and felicity. 
«« Not all the lustre of a noMc 
birth, not all the afliuence of/ 
wealth, not all the pomp of titles, 
not all the splendor of power, 
can give dignity to a soul that 
is destitute of inward improve- 
ment. By this we ar^ allied to 
angels, and are capable of ris- 
ing for ever in the scale of 
being. Such is its inherent 
worth, that it hath always been 
represented under the most pleas- 
ing images. In particular, it hath 
been compared to light, the most 
valuable and reviving part of Na- 
ture's works, and to that glorious 
luminary which is the most beau- 
tiful and transporting object our 
eyes behold. If we entertain any 
doubts concerning the intrinsic va- 
lue of religious luiowledge, let us 
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look around us, and v.e shall be 
fuHy convinced how desirable it is 
to be acquainted with God, with 
spiritual, with eternal things. Ob- 
serve the difference between a cul- 
tivated .and a barren country. 
While tl)e former is a lovely, 
cheerful) and delightful sight, the 
other administers a spectacle of 
horror. There is an equal dif- 
ference between the nations among 
whom the principles. of piety pre- 
vail, and the nations that are over- 
fun with idolatry, superstition, and 
error. Knowledge, also, is of 
great importance to our personal 
and private felicity : it furnishes a 
pleasure that cannot be met with 
in the possession of inferior enjoy- 
ments 9 a fine entertainment, 
which adds a relish to prosperity, 
and alleviates the hour of distress. 
It throws a lustre on greatness, and 
reflects an honour upon poverty. 
Knowledge will likewise instruct 
us how to apply our several talents 
for the benefit of mankind. It 
will make us capable of advising 
and regulating others. Hence we 
may become the lights of the 
world, and may diffuse those be- 
ne6cent beams around us, which 
shall shine on benighted travellers, 
and discover the path of rectitude 
and bliss. This knowledge, also, 
tends to destroy bigotry and en- 
thusiasm. To this we are indebt- 
ed for the important change which 
hath been made since the begin- 
ning of the reformation.' To this 
we are indebted for the general 
cultivation and refinement of the 
understandings of men. It is owing 
to this that even arbitrary govern- 
ments seem to have lost something 
of their original ferocity, and that 



there is a source of improvement 
in Europe which will, we hope, ia 
future times, shed the most de- 
lightful influences on society, and 
unite its members in harmony, 
peace, and love. But the advan- 
tages of knowledge are still great- 
er, for it points out to us an eter- 
nal felicity. The several branches 
of human science are intended on- 
ly to bless and adorn our present 
existence j but . religious know- 
ledge bids us provide for an im- 
mortal being, sets the path of sal- 
vation before us, and is our insepa- 
rable companion in the road to 
glory. As it instructs in the way 
to endless bliss^ so it will survive 
that mighty day when all worldly 
literature and accomplishmentsshall 
for ever cease. At that solemn 
period, ip which the records and 
registers of men shall be destroy- 
ed, the systems of human policy be 
dissolved, and the grandest works 
of genius die, the wisdom which 
is spiritual and heavenly shall not 
only subsist, but be increased to 
an extent that human nature can- 
not in this life admit. Our views 
of things, at present, arc obscure, 
imperfect, partial, and liable to 
error ; but when we arrive to the 
realms of everlasting lighti the 
clouds that shadowed our under- 
standing will be removed; we shall 
behold with amazing clearness the 
attributes, ways, and works ot 
God ; shall perceive more distinct- 
ly the design of his dispensations j 
shall trace with rapture the won- 
ders of nature and grace, and be- 
come acquainted with a thousan 
glorious objects, of which thciina- 
gination can as yet have ho w 
ception." 
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la Older to is^rease in the 
kuowledg5 of God, there aiust be 
dependance on Him from whom 
all light proceeds, Janves i, 6, 
attention to his revealed will, John 
Vj 6 J, a watchful spirit against 
corrupt affect ions, Luke xxi, 34, 
a humble frame of mind, Ps. X3^v, 
9- frequent meditation, Vs. ciy, 
31. a persevering desire for con- 
formity to the Divine image, Hos. 
vi, o. Charuock^ IVorh, vol ii, p. 
3Hi *, SHUrin^s S^rm^^ vol. i, scr. 1 ; 
GUr& Body ofDivi.f vol. iii,, p, 12, 
oct.j TiUQison^a Serm.^ %ef. 113; 
W'Uts*^ WorLs^ vol. i, §er. 45. 

KNOWLEDQE OF GOD, See 

OMNISCi£NC£. 

KORAN, or Alcoran, the 
scripture or bible of the Mahome- 
tans, containing the revelations 
and doctrines of their pretended 
prophet. 

1 . Koran* divisions of th€*> The 
Koran is divided ijito one hundred 
apd fourteen larger portions of 
very unequal length, which v(re 
call tliaptersf but the Arabians 
Sowar^ in the singular Sura; a 
word rarely used on any other 
occasion^ and properly signifying 
a row, or a regular series; as a 
course of bricks in building, or a 
rank of soldiers in an army, and is 
the same in use and import with 
the Sura, or Tora, of the Jews; 
who also call the fifty-three sec* 
tions of the Pentateuch Scdarimy 
a word of the same signification. 
These chapters are not, in the 
manuscript copies, distinguished by 
their numerical order, but by par- 
ticular titles which are taken 
sometimes from a peculiar subject 
treated of, or person mentioned 
therein; usually from the first 



word of note,, exactly in the same 
manner astbe Jews have named 
their Sedarim; though the word 
from which lOHxe chapters are de- 
nonunated be very distant to- 
wards the middle, or perhajps the ^ 
end, of the chapter ; which seems 
ridiculous. But the occasion of 
this appears to have been, thai 
the verse or passage wherein such 
word occurs, was,, in point of time, 
revealed and committed to writing 
before the other verses of the same 
chapter which precede it in order ; 
and the title being given to the 
chapter before it was completed, 
or the passages reduced to their 
present order, the vers^ from 
whence such title was taken did 
not always hap|>en to begin the 
chapter. Some chapters, have two 
or more titles, occasioned by the 
di£Ference of the copies. Some of 
them being pretended to have been 
revealed at Mecca, and othera at 
Medina,; the notit\g this difference 
makes a part of the title. Every *" 
chapter is divided into smaller por* 
tions, of very unequal length also, 
which we custonaarily call verses / 
but the Arabic word is Ayatj the 
same with the Hebrew Qtatk^ and 
signifies signs or -wonders : such aa 
the secrets of God, his attributea* 
works, judgments, and ordinances 
delivered in those verses ; many of 
which have their particular titles, 
also, imposed in the same manner 
as those of the chapters. Besides 
these unequal divisions, the Ma- 
hometans have also divided their 
Koran into sixty equal portions^ 
which they call Ahzah in tlie 
singular Hizby each subdivided in« 
to four equal parts ; which is 
likewise an imitation of the Jewst 
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vrho have an ancient division of 
their Mishna into sixty portions, 
called Massictoth. But the Koran 
is more usually divided into thirty 
sections only, named Ajaza^ from 
the singular Jozy each of twice the 
length of the former, and in like 
manner subdivided into four parts. 
These divisions are for the use of 
the readers of the Koran in the 
royal temples, or in the adjoining 
chapels where the emperors and 
great men are interred ; of whom 
there are thirty belonging to every 
chapel, and each reads his section 
every day, so that the whole 
Koran is read over once a day. 
Next after the title, at the name 
of every chapter except only the 
ninth, is prefixed the following so- 
lemn form, by the Mahometans 
called theBismallah. — *<In the name 
of the most merciful God;'* which 
form they constantly place at the 
beginning of all their books and 
writings in general, as a peculiar 
mark or distinguishing character- 
istic of their religion, it being 
counted a sort of impiety to omit 
it. The Jews, and eastern Chris- 
tians, for the same purpose, make 
use of similar forms. But Mahomet 
probably took this form from the 
Persian Magi, who began their 
books in these words, Benam Tez- 
dam bakshazshgher dodar ; that is, 
In the name of the most m£rdful 
jvst God. There are twenty-nine 
chapters of the Koran, which have 
this peculiarity, that they begin 
with certain letters of the alphabet, 
some with a single one, others with 
more. These letters the Maho- 
metans" believe to be the pecu- 
liar mark of the Koran, and to 
conceal several profound mysteries ; 



the certain understanding of wluch,^ 
the more intelligent confess, has 
not been communicated to any- 
mortal, their prophet only ex- 
cepted : notwithstanding which» 
some take the liberty of guessing 
at their meaning by that species of 
cabala called by the Jews Nota^ 
rikon. . 

2. Koran^ general design of the. 
The general design of the Koran 
was to unite the professors of the 
three diflFerent religions, then fol- 
lowed in the populous country of 
Arabia (who, for the most part, 
wandered without guides, the far 
greater number being idolaters, 
and the rest Jews and Christians^ 
mostly of erroneous opinions), in 
the knowledge and worship of one 
God, under the sanction of cer- 
tain laws and ceremonies, partly 
of ancient, and. partly of novel in- 
stitution, enforced by the conside- 
ration of rewards* and punishments 
both temporal and eternal ; and to 
bring them all to the obedience of 
Mahomet, as the prophet and em- 
bassador of God ; who, after the 
repeated admonitions, promises, 
and threats, of former ages, was 
sent at last to establish and pro- 
pagate God's religion' on earth; 
and to be acknowledged chief 
pontiff in spiritual matters, as well 
as supreme prince in temporal. 
The great doctrine, then, of the 
Koran is the unity of God ; to 
restore which, Mahomet pretend- 
ed, was the chief end of his mis- 
sion ; it being laid down by him 
as a fundamental truth. That there 
never was, nor ever can be, more 
than one true orthodox religion ; 
that, though the particular laws 
or ceremonies are only temporary 
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and subject to akeration, accord- 
ing to the Divine direction ; yet 
the substance of it, being eternal 
truth, is not liable to change, but 
continues immutably the same: 
and that, whenever this religion 
became neglected or corrupted 
in essentials, God had the good- 
ness to re*inform and re-admonish 
mankind thereof by several pro- 
phets, of whom Moses and Jesus 
were the most distinguished, till 
the appearance of Msmomet, who 
is their seal, and no other to be 
e^Cpected after him. The more 
cflFectually to engage people to 
hearken to him, great part of the 
Koran is employed in relating ex- 
amples ' of dreadful punishments 
formerly inflicted by God on those 
who rejected and abused his mes- 
sengers ; several of which stories, 
or some circumstances of them, 
are taken from the Old and New 
Testaments, but many more from 
the apocryphal books and tradi- 
tions of the Jews and Christians of 
those ages, set up in the Koran 
as- truths, in opposition to the 
scriptures, which the Jews and 
Christians are charged with hav- 
ing altered : and, indeed, few or 
none of the relations of circum- 
stances in the Koran were invented 
by Mahomet, as is generally sup- 
posed ; it being easy to trace the 
greatest part of them much higher, 
as the rest might be, were more of 
those books extant, and were it 
worth while to make the inquiry. 
The rest of the Alcoran is taken 
up in prescribing necessary laws 
and directions, frequent admo- 
nitions to moral and Divine vir- 
tues, the worship and reverence of 
the Supreme Being, and resig- 



nation to his will. One of their 
most learned commentators distin- 
guishes the contents of the Al- 
coran into allegorical and litetal : 
under the former are comprehend- 
ed all the obscure, parabolical, and 
enigmatical passages, with such 
laws as are repealed or abrogated ; 
the latter, such as are clear, and 
in full force. The most excellent 
moral in the whole Alcoran, inter- 
preters say, is that in the chapter 
Al Alrafy viz. " Shew inercy, do 
good to all, and dispute not with 
the ignorant;" or, as Mr. Sale 
renders it. Use indulgence, com- 
mand that which is just, and with- 
draw far from the ignorant. Ma- 
homet, according to the authors 
of the Keschaff having begged of 
the angel Gabriel a more ample 
explication of this passage, receiv- 
ed it in the following terms : 
" Seek him who turns thee out^ 
give to him who takes from thee, 
pardon him who injures thee ; for 
God will have you plant in your 
souls the roots of his chief per- 
fections." It is easy to see that 
this commentary is borrowed from 
the gospel. In reality, the neces- 
sity of forgiving enemies, though 
frequently inculcated in the Al- 
coran, is of a later date among the 
Mahometans than among the 
Christians; among those later than 
among the heathens ; and to be 
traced originally among the Jews. 
(See Exodus xxxiii, 4, 5). But it 
matters not so much who had it 
first as who observes it bes(. The 
caliph Hassan, son of Hali, being 
at table, a slave let fall a dish of 
meat reeking hot, which scalded 
him severely. The slave fell on his 
knees rehearsing these words of 
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^e Akonws "Pmdrse isfortfcosc 
mho resrriin tlicirtmger.'' "I am 
BOC angry ^ith thee,** aitswered 
<he calipk* « And for those vrbo 
ibrgive otfences against them,^ 
coRiifraes die sUre. ^I forgive 
tiicc thine," replies the tailiph. 
*<Biit» Wbove aW, <or Ao«c whorc- 
iura good for evH," «dds the dare. 
*^ I «ct tliec at liberty,* rejoined 
ihc caliph ; « and I give Aee ten 
^liiurs.*' There are abo a great 
imnofber of occasional passages in 
(bike Alcoram relating only to par- 
Hiciflar emergencies. For tUs ad- 
Tvnftage Mahomet had, by his 
piecemeal method df receiving and 
-delivering his revelations, that, 
Vf'henever heliappened to be per- 
{ylexed ivith any thong, he had a 
-certjftn resource in some *new mor- 
s<!?l of revelation. It, was an ad- 
tnirsible contrivance to bring down 
Ac whole Akoran only to the 
lowest liearven, not to earth ; since, 
had the wlible been published stt 
tmce, innitmecable objections wotfld 
•hafuie hten' made, whidi it woul^ 
liave ^been impossible for him to 
feave seilved^ ^bat as Tbe received it 
ijy parcels, as Ood saw fit theyi 
.should be ptfblished for the con-: 
version and instrnction df flicpeo-i 
pile, <he4iad a sure way to answer 
' «fH emergencies, and to extricate 
4nmse]f witli lifonour from any dif- 
ficiilty which might occur. 

S. .Koran^ history ^c^the. It is the 
•eommon opinion, tJiat Mahomet, 
«S9i^ted ty one Sergius, a -monk, 
<rem posed this book ; i)ut the Mus- 
sulmen believe it as an article erf 
«heir faith, that tlie prophet, who,| 
they «ay, was an illiterate maix, 
%ttd no concern in inditing it; 'but 
that it was giVen -hirti by 'Oodji 



who, to iltaft end, made tsc trf Ac 
ministry of the angel Gabriel', 
that, however, it was cotninuTii- 
cated to him by little and Mt^ 
a vctse art a time, arrtd in xHfit rent 
pbces dtiring the course T)f 3 
years. — « And hence," say -rficy, 
« proceed that disorder and con- 
fusion visrHe in the work-," ^htcli, 
jin troth, are 30 great, that afl 
their doctors have never bcea able 
to adjust fkcm ; for Mahomet, or 
rather his copyist, having fwt ail 
the ioosc verses promiscuously in 
a hook together, it was impossibte 
•ever to rotrieve the Order wherein 
they were dchv^red. Those 23 
years, which the at^el employed 
in conveying; i!he Alcoran to Ma- 
hometj are of wondcrfd service to 
his followers^ inasmuch as they 
ftrrnish them with an answer to 
such as tax them with those glar- 
ing contradictions of whidi ^^^ 
*>ook is"^fuM, and whiA Acy pi- 
ously father trpon God himself -, 
alleging tha:t, in the coarse of so 
long a time, he reprcafed and al- 
tered several doctrmes and pre- 
cepts which £he -prophet had be- 
fore received df hrm. M.iyH^c- 

^ot thmks h: ^obaWe, that when 
ifee heresies of the Nestori^s, En- 
tydrians,' '&c., had been con- 
demned by oecumenical councJk, 
•many hishbps, priests, monks, &c^ 
'being- driven into thjB deserts rf 
Aralbia and Egypt, fun^hed Ae 
-hnpostor with passages^ and crude 
•ai-conceived doctrines, out of the 
scriptures; and that it was hence 
tliat t!he Alcoran became so fuH 
of the wild and erroneous opinions 
of those heretics. The Jews also, 
who were very numerous in Ara- 
bia, furnished -mateiiarls for the 
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'Akorati ; nai* is it without some 
reason that they boast twelve of 
their chief doctors to haire been 
the authors of this work. The. 
Alcoran, while Mahomet lived, 
was oeiy kept m loose sheets : his 
successor, Abubeker, first collected 
them into a volume^ and commit*- 
-ted du5 keeping of it to Haphsa, 
ihe widow of Mahomet, in order 
to be consulted as an original ; 
and tdiere being a good deal of 
liiveraity between the several co- 
pies already dispersed throughout 
the provinces, Ottoman, successor 
of Abubeker, procured a great 
nomber of copies to be taken from 
that of Haphsa, at the same 
time suppnesting all the odiers not 
<:onformable to the original* The 
.chief differences in the present 
«opies of this book consist in the 
points, which were not in use in 
ths time of Mahomet and hi^ im- 
mediate successors ; but were add- 
ed since, to ascertain the read- 
ing, after the example of the Mas- 
5oretes, wrho added the like 
points to the Hebrew texts of 
scripture^ There are ^even prin- 
cipal edixwDs of the Alcoran ; two 
^ Medina, one at M^cca, one at 
Cu£a, one at Bassora, one in Syria, 
and the common, or Vulgate edi- 
tion. The firat contains GOOO 
verses, the others surpassing this 
number by 200 or 236 verses ; 
but the number of words and let- 
ters is the same in all ; viz. 77,639 
words, and 32a/>l 5 letters. The 
number of commexii^Ti^ on the 
Alcoran is so large, that the bare 
titles would >make a huge volume. 
Ben Oscbair has written .the his- 
tory of th£m,4entid£d, Tarikh Ben 
Oschair* The firincipal among 
Vol. I. 3 O 



them are, Reidhaori, Thaalebi, 
Zamalchschari, and Bacai. The 
Mahometans have a positive theor 
logy built on the Alcoran and 
tradition, te well as a scholastical 
one built on reason. They have 
likewise their casuists, and a kind 
of canon law, wherein they dis- 
tinguish between what is of divine 
and what of positive right. They 
have their beneficiaries, too, chap- 
lains, almoners, and canons,' who 
read a chapter every day out of 
the Alcoran in the mosques', and 
have prebends annexed to their 
office. The hattboi the mosque 
is what we call the parson of the 
parish; and the scheics are the 
preachers, who take their texts 
out of the Alcoran. 

4. Koran^ Mahometan faith Con- 
cerning-. It is the general belief 
among the Mahometans that the 
Koran is of divine original ; nay, 
that it is .eternal and uncreated ; 
remaining, as some express it, in. 
the very essence of God : that the 
first transcript has been from ever- 
lasting, by God's throne, written 
on a table of vast bigness, called 
the preserved taile^ in which are 
also recorded the Divine decrees, 
past and future ; that a copy from 
this table, in one volume on p^- 
per, was by the ministry of the 
angel Gabriel sent down to the 
lowest heaven in the month of 
Ramadan, on the night of power^ 
from whence Gabriel revealed it 
to Mahomet by parcels, some 
at Mecca, and some at Medina, 
at difilprent times, during the 
space of twentyrthree years, as 
the exigency of affairs required ; 
giving fiim, however, the conso- 
lation to shew him the whole 
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(which they tell us was bound in 
silk, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones of paradise) once* 
a year ; but in the last year of his 
life he had the favour to see it 
twice. They say, that only ten 
chapters were delivered entire, the 
rest being revealed piecemeal, and 
written down from time to time 
by the prophet's amanuensis, in 
such a part of such and such a 
chapter, till they were completed, 
according to the directions of the 
angel. The first parcel that was 
revealed is generally agreed to 
have been the five first verses of the 
ninety-sixth-chapter. In fine, the 
book of the Alcoran is held in 
the highest esteem and reverence 
among the Mussulmans. They 
dare not so much as touch the 
Alcoran without being first wash* 
ed^ or lega&y purified : to pre* 
vent which an inscription is put 
on the cover or label,— Z<?/ wone 
touch but they who are clemu It 
is read with great care and re^ 
spect, being never held below the 
girdle* They swear by it; take 
Omens from it on all weighty oc* 
casions ; carry it with them to 
war; write sentences of it on their 
banners ; adorn it with gold and 
precious stones ; and knowingly 
suffer it not to be in the possession 
of any of a difierent religion. 
Some say that it is punishable even 
with deaths in a Christian, to 
touch it ; others, that; the venera- 
tion of the Mussulmans leads them 
to condemn the translating it into 
any other language, as a profana- 
tion : but these seem to be exag- 
gerations. The Mahometans have 
taken care to have their scripture 
irmiidated into the Persian, tlie 



Javan, the Malayan, and o&er 
languagies; though, out of re« 
spect to the (H*ig]nal, these veF« 
sions are generally, if not ahraysi 
interlineated. 

5. Koran^ success of the^ accotmt'* 
ed for*. The author of the *• View 
of Christianity and Mahon%etra« 
ism" observes, that, ** by the ad* 
vocates of Mahometanism, the 
Koran ha^i^lways been held forth 
as the greatest of miracles, akid 
equally stupendous with the act 
of raising the dead. The miracles 
of Moses and Jesus, they fiay, were 
transient and temporary ; but that 
of the Koran is permanent and 
perpetual, ami therefore far sur^ 
passes all the miraculous events of 
preceding ages. We will not de- 
tract from the real merit of the 
Koran; we allow it to be geae*^ 
rally elegant, and often sublime i; 
but at the same time we reject 
with disdain its airogaint pretence 
to any thing supernatural, all the 
real excellence of the work being 
easily referable to natural and 
visible causes^ In the language 
of Arabia, a language extremely 
loved, and diligendy cultivated by 
the people to whom .it was vema* 
cular^ Mahomet found advanta- 
ges which were never enjoyed by 
any former or succeeding impos* 
tor. It requires not the eye of a 
pjiilosopher to discover in every 
soil and country a principle of na^- 
tional pride:: and if we look back 
for many s^s on the history of the 
Arabians, we shall easily perceive 
that pride among them' tnvariaUy 
to have co&si$tedin the knowledge 
and improvement of their native 
language. The Arabic, which 
has been justly esteemed ^e most 
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copious of the eastern tongues^ 
which had^ existed from the re- 
motest antiquity, which had been 
embellished by numberless poets, 
and refined by the constant exer- 
cise of the natives, was the most 
successful instrument which Ma- 
faolttet employed in planting his 
new religion among them. Ad- 
miraUy adapted by its unrivalled 
harmony^ and by its endless vari* 
ety; to* add painting to expression, 
and to pursue the imagination in 
Its unbounded flight, it became in 
the hands of Maiiomet an irre* 
sistible charm^ to \Aind the judg- 
ment and to captivate the fancy 
of his followers. Of that descrip- 
tion of men who iirst composed 
the adherents of- Mahomet, and 
to whom the Koran was addressed, 
few, probably, were able to pass 
a very'accurat€i judgment on the 
propriety of the sentiments, or on 
the beauty of the diction : but all 
could judge of the military abili- 
ties of their leader; and in the 
midst of their admiration it is not 
difficult to conceive that they 
wbuld ascribe to his compositions 
tvery imaginary beauty of in- 
ispired language. The shepherd 
and the soldier, though awdke to 
rile charms of those wild hut 
-beautiful compositions in which 
were celebrated their favourite 
Occupations of love or war, were 
yet little able to criticise any other 
works than those which were ad- 
dre^edto their imagination or their 
faearL To abstract reasonings on 
the attributes and the dispensa- 
tions of the Deityj to the compa- 
rative excellencies of rival feli- 
gions, to the consistency of any 
one religious system in all its parts. 



and to the force of its various; 
proofs, they were quite inatten- 
tive. In such a situation, the ap- 
pearance of a work which, pos- 
sessed something like wisdom and 
consistence ; which prescribed the 
rules and illustrated the duties of 
life ; and which contaioed the 
principles of a new and comp»* 
ratively ^sublime theology, inde- 
pendendy of its real and perma- 
nent merit, was likely to excite 
their astonishment, and to become 
the standard of future composi- 
tion. In the first periods of the 
literature of every country, some- 
thing of this kind has happefied. 
The father of Grecian poetry very 
obviously mfluenced the taste and 
imitation bt his country. The 
modem nations of Europe all 
possess some original author, who, 
rising from the darknesi of former 
ages, has begun the career of 
composition, and tinctured with 
the character of his own imagina- 
tion the stream which has flowed 
through his| posterity* But the 
prophet of Arabia had in this r^ 
spect advantages peculiar to him- 
self. His compositions were not 
to his followers the works of man, 
but the genuine language^ of hea- 
ven which had sent him. They 
were not confined, therefore, to 
that admiration which, is so libe- 
rally bestowed on the earliest pro- 
ductions of genius, or to that ibnd 
attachment with which m^n every 
where regard the original compo- 
sitions of their country ; but 
with their admiration they blei»d- 
ed their piety. . To know and tq 
feel the beauties of the Koran^ 
was in some respect to share in tbt: 
temper of heaven ; and be who 
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was most affected with admiration 
in the perusal of its beauties, 
seemed fitly the object of that 
mercy which had given.it to igno- 
T^t man. The Koran, therefore, 
became naturally and necessarily 
the standard of taste. With a 
language thus hallowed in .their 
imaginations, they were too well 
satisfied either to dispute its ele-' 

fan.ce, or improve its structure, 
n succeeding ages, the additional 
sanction of antiquity, or prescrip- 
tion, was given to these composi- 
tions which their fathers had ad- 
mired ; and while the belief of its 
^vine original continue^) ^t ad- 
miration which has thus become 
the test and the duty of the faith- 
ful, cant neither be altered nor di- 
minished. When, therefore, we 
consider these peculiar advantages 
of the Koran, we have po reason 
to. be surprised at the admiration 
ia which it is held. Sut if, de- 
scending to a more mimite in- 
vestigation of it, ^^e Consider its 
perpetual i^consistenqe and ab- 

Sdily, we shall indeed have cause 
;^tonish9ient ^t that weakness 
of humanity, which could jver 
have received such composiuons 
as the work o/*the Deity." 

. 6. Kora?!^ th^ style and merit& 
((fthe^ examined. "The first praise 
of all the productions of genius 
(continues this author.) is inven- 
tion; that quality of the mindy 
which, by the extent and quiek- 
ness of its views, is capable of the 
largest conceptions, and of form- 
ing new combinatioiis of object^ 
the most distant and unusual. But 
the Koran bears little impression 
of this traiificendeiit character* 
Its^nKiteiials are. wholly borrowed 



from the Jewish and Chrit^aB 
scriptures, from tiie Talmudical 
legends> and apocryphal gssp^ 
then current in the east, and fi^om 
the traditions and fables which 
abounded in Arabia. The mate- 
rials collected from these several 
sources are here heaped together 
with perpetual and needless repe-* 
titions, without any settled princi'^ 
pie or visible connexion. When 
a great part of the life ^of Maho- 
met had been spent in prepara- 
tory meditation on the systena ht> 
was about to establish, its chap- 
ters were dealt out slowly Mid se- 
parately during jhe lo»g period of 
twenty-three years. Yet, thus de- 
fective in its structure, and no 
less e^ceptionid^le in, its doctrines, 
was the work which Mfihomet de- 
li vered Xo his followers as the ora- 
cles of God. The most promi- 
nent feature of the Koran, that 
point of excellence in which die 
partiality of its admirers has ever 
delighted to view it, is the sub- 
lime notion it generally impresses 
of the nature /md attributes of 
God. If its author had really 
derived these just conceptions from 
the inspiration of that Being whom 
they attempt, to describe, they 
would not have been siurrounded, 
a$ they now ari? on every side, 
with error and absurdity. But it 
might b^ easily prpved, that what- 
ever it jusdy defines of the Divine 
attribute* was borrowed from our 
holy scripture ; which even from 
itss first promulgation, but especi- 
ally from the t^ompletion of the 
New Testament, has extended 
the %'iews and enlightened the un- 
derstandings of maakind ,* and thus 
furbished them with arms which 
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JfMY^ too often be6n ineffettttrily 
Uxcatd against itself by its wge- 
i^eroiis. enemoieft. In this inst^mcje, 
pait^idarly, ikti c()py is far below 
the ^TQkt original, both in the 
IHToprie^ of its images and the 
force of its d^ctiptions>" 

t. Koran^ th^ mUitmty of the^ 
c^trasted. " Our holy script«fes 
are the only coihpositions ttmt 
can enable the dim sig^t of mor* 
tality to penetrate into the invisi- 
ble world, and to behold a glimpse 
of the Dirine perfectionsi Ac* 
cordingly, when they would rcprc- 
eent to us the hap{HneB$ of heaven, 
they describe it^ not by imy thiiig 
minute SBid paiticular, but by 
something general and great; 
something that, without descend- 
ing to any determinate object, 
may at once by its beauty and im^ 
mensity excite our wiriies, and 
elevate our aifections. Though in 
the prophetical and evangelical 
-writings the joys that .shall at- 
tend us in a future state are of- 
ten mentioned with ardent admi- 
ration, they are expressed rather 
by allusion than by similitude ; ra- 
ther by indefinite and figurative 
terms, thaii by any thing fixed 
and determinate. * Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him,' 1st 
Cor. ii, 9. What a reverence and 
astonishment does this passage ex- 
cite in every hearer of taste and 
piety! What energy, and at the 
same time what simplicity, in the 
expression ! How sublime, and at 
the same time how obscure, is'the 
imagery ! Different was the con- 
duct of Mahomet in his descrip- 



tions of heaven and paradise. Un- 
assisted by the necessary Influence 
of virtuous intentions ixA Divine 
inspiration, he was neither desi-^ 
rous, nor. indeed able, to exalt 
the minds of men to sublime con* 
ceptioni, or to rational expecta^- 
tions. By attempting to explain 
what i^ inconceivable, to describe 
what is ineffable, and to mate- 
risli^e what in itself is spiritual^ 
he absurdly and impiously aimed 
to sensualize the purity of the Di^ 
vine essence. Thus he fabricated 
a system of incoherence, a religion 
of depravity, totally repugnant to 
the nature of that Being, who, as 
he pretended^ was its object ; but 
therefore more likely to accord 
with the appetites and conceptions 
of a. corrupt and sensual age. 
That, we may not appear; to exalt 
our scriptures thus far above die 
Koran by an unreasonable prefer- 
ence, we shall produce a part of 
the second chapter of the latter, 
which is deservedly admired by the 
Mahometans, who wear it engrav- 
ed on their ornaments, and recif^ 
it in their prayers. * God \ there 
is no God but he ; the living, the 
self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor 
sleep seizeth him: to him belong- 
eth whatsoever is in heaven, and 
on earth. Who is he that can in- 
tercede with him but through his 
good pleasure ? He knoweth that 
which is past, and that which is 
to come. His throne is extended 
over heaven and earth, and the 
preservation of both is to him no 
burden. He is the high^ the 
mighty.' Salens Koran^ v. ii, p. 30. 
To this descriptiofi who can refuse 
the praise of magnificence ? Part 
of that magnificence, however, is 
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to be referred to that verse of the 
psalmist whence it was borrowed: 
* He that k'eepeth Israel shall nei- 
ther slumber nor sleep,* Psal. cxsLi, 
4* But if we compare it with that 
other passage of the inspired 
psalmist (Psal. cii, 24-27), aK its 
boasted grandeur is at once ob« 
scured, and lost in the blaze of a 
greater light* * O my God, take 
me not away in the midst of my 
days; thy years are throughout 
all generations* Of old hast thou 
laid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands* They shall perish, but 
thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be 
changed* But thAi art the same, 
and thy years shall have no end*' 
The Koran, therefore^ upon a fair| 



examination, far from supporting 
its arrogant claim to a supernatu- 
ral work, sinks below the level of 
many compositions confessedly of 
human original; and stHl lower 
does it fall in our estimation, wheft 
compared with that pure and per- 
fect pattern which we justly ad- 
mire in the scriptures of truth* 
It is, dier^fore, abundantly appa- 
rent, that no miracle ei^er was 
externally performed for the sup- 
port, or is internally involved in 
the -composition pf the Maho- 
metan revelation." See Sak^s Ko* 
ran ; Prideaus^s Life of Mahomet ; 
White'* 9. Sermons at Bampton Le€* 
tures; and article Maqomi^tah? 



ISM. 



KTISTOL ATRiE, a branch of 
the Monophysites which maintain* 
ed that the body of Christ before 
his resurrection was corruptible. 
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